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NapirR SHAH ORDERING A GENERAL MASSACRE. 


By Hakim Muhammad Khan. 


Kuntaline Press, Calcutta. 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


I. 


HERE can be no denying the fact that 

the rigidity of the Hindu caste system 

1s the bane of.Hindu society. It is a 

great barrier in the way of the social and 
national progress of the Hindus. It confronts 
them at every step and slackens the speed 
‘with which, otherwise, the nation would 
climb up to, the heights of national solidarity. 
The condition of the “low” castes, some- 
times described as “untouchables”, at other 
times as the “depressed classes,” is nothing 
. Short of disgraceful. It is a disgrace to our 
humanity, our se ise of justice, and our feel- 
ing of social affinity. It is useless to hope 
for any solidarity so long as the depressed 
classes continue to be so low in the social 
scale as they are. The intellectual and 
moral status of the community asa _ whole 
cannot be appreciably raised without the 
co-operation of all the classes forming the 
community. So long, then, as there are 
classes amongst us who are untouchable by 
the so-called superior classes, because of 
their having been born of certain parents, 
the moral and intellectual elevation of the 
community as a whole can only proceed by 
slow, very slow, degrees. The condition of 
the depressed classes isa standing blot on 
our social organisation, and we must remove 
that blot if we are really desirous of securing 
the efficiency of our social organism. All 
the parts ofa whole must be raised, not 
necessarily to the same level but to a level 
from which they can, by their individual 
eliorts, talents and achievements, rise to the 


highest possible position within the reach 
of the members of the social organism. 


The present arrangement isa cruel- and 
unjust arrangement. Besides, it: is both 
economically and politically unsound. A 
community which allows so much valuable 
human material to rot ina state of utter 
depression and helplessness, cannot be said 
to be economically wise. As to the political 
danger involved by the continuance of these 
classes in their. present condition, one need 
only look at the arguments advanced by our 
friends of the Muslim League in support of 
their contention fora larger representation 
on the Legislative Councils than they are 
entitled to by virtue of their numerical 
strength. Quite ignoring the fact that they 
are as much affected by these classes as the 
Hindus, they make it a point to say that in 
counting the Hindus for the purposes of 
representation the untouchables enumerated 
with them should be excluded. . Whatever 
may be the value of this argument for the 
purpose for which it is used, there can be 
no doubt that the existence of these classes 
in their present deplorable condition is 
a menace to the power and influence of the 
Hindu community. The line of argument 
adopted by our’ Muslim friends and also by 
some missionary critics of the Reform 
Scheme, ought to open the eyes of the 
Hindus to the absolute necessity and urgency 
of raising the social status of their fellow- 
religionists called and known as the mem- 
bers of the depressed classes. Thus from 
every point of view, whether that of hu- 
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thoroughly established the unity and common footing 
of all the members of the Hindu society. All castes, 
from Brahmana to Chandala, are shown to be di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the Supreme Be- 
ing andthe gradations of honor maintained among 
the members of different castes are also duly main- 
tained, * * % * The Vratya people, having per 
formed the Vratya-Stoma could freely mix with mem- 
bers of the four pure and oe castes on terms of 
equality,’’ 

In an earlier part of the paper the writer 
explains that the term ‘Vrdtyas’ include 

“All people—whether natives of India or foreigners— 
who were not within the pale of Brahmanic Civiliza- 
tion.” The fallen members of the 3 high castes were 
also called ‘‘Vratya."’ In the later Shastras the term 
‘Vratya’ also signified ‘‘those members of the Ist 
three castes who would not observe the religious rites 
enjoined on them by the Shastras, specially those who 
failed to invest themselves with the sacred thread at 
the proper time and had to be degraded from their 
community.”’ 

According to Manu ‘Vrdatya’ 1s defined to 
be a Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaishya who 
has lost caste througH non-observance of 
Shastric rites. Manu takes special pains 
to fix the caste status of the offspring of 
mixed marriages, viz., marriage of high-caste 
men and low-caste women, or of high-caste 
women and low-caste men or marriages of 
Aryan men with non-Aryan women, etc., 
which conclusively establishes the preva- 
lence of these marriages at the time of the 
compilation of the present Manu-Sanhita. 
Pandi: S.C. Vidyabhusana has quoted chap- 
ter and verse in support of the above con- 
clusions. I am disposed to think that other 
authorities also can be added to those cited 
by the learned Pandit. Thus it can be safely 
said that there is plenty of Shastric author- 
ity to justify the following propositions: — 

(a) That the Aryas, the forefathers of the 
present Hindus, used to admit foreigners into 
the pale of their society on the performance 
of certain rites and they freely intermarried 
and interdined with them according to the 
social position assigned to them. 

(b) That intermarriage and 
was not necessarily confined to each caste. 

(c) That persons degraded or outcasted 
were readmitted into their original castes on 
the performance of certain rites which were 
originally very simple but which grew in 
complication and rigidity, with the growth 
of rigidity in the caste system. 

A vast majority of those who now form 
the depressed classes are ‘“Vrdtyas” in the 
sense that their ancestors lost their original, 


‘their social lot. 
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caste status by failure to perform religious 
rites and by taking to occupations which 
were not approved by their caste-people. 
Some of them must be the offspring of mixed 
marriages. between high-caste women and 
low-caste men, others there may be, foreign 
“Vrdtyas’”, whose ancestors were originally 
admitted into the pale of Hinduism by 
performance of certain rites, who lost the 
position thus gained by subsequent lapses 
to their original habits and manners. One 
thing however is clear that these classes are 
still Hindus and wish to remain Hindu. To 
me that seems enough for all practical 
purposes. Apart from considerations of 
humanity and philanthropy it is the duty 
of Hindus as such to give them full recogni- 
tion and also opportunities for improving 
I may safely presume that 
the question has now advanced beyond the 


stage of theoretical speculation or theolo- 


gical discussion. 

In educated circles there seems to be fairly 
practical unanimity as to the. inherent in- 
justice and monstrosity of the existing 
system; nay, even further, there seems to 
be an agreement as to the desirability of 
taking steps to elevate the moral, material 
and social condition of the classes that have 
been most affected by the prevailing rigidity 
of the caste-system. What stands in the 
way of progress in this direction, however, 
is the prejudice of the illiterate and the 
apathy of the educated classes. The former 
are wanting in that broad outlook on 
human affairs without which the conscious- 
ness of a sense of corporate social responsi- 
bility 1s slow to awaken, the latter lack 
in that backbone without which it is 
impossible to bring about changes which 
look radical but the absence of which 
blocks the avenues that lead to national 
consciousness and national solidarity. 

For the latter purpose what is required 


is fairness and humanity at least, if not 
perfect equality in the relation of the 
different units that compose the social 
organism. 

At the present moment the greatest _ 
strength of the Hindus consists in their 


number. It is true that intellectually and 
educationally, in trade and commerce, m 
brain and body, in mind and muscles, in the 
arts of peace and war, they are second to 
none. In their potentialities too they are 
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inferior to none. But in their numerical 
strength lies that power which is not shared 
‘by any other community in his country. 
This numerical strength however may easily 
be converted into the chief source of their 
weakness if not properly organised for 
| national purposes. At first sight the Hindus 
look a heterogeneous mass of untidy human- 
ity without any ties to bind them to one 
another. Their lack of homogeneity is their 
curse. To an outsider they seem to agree 
in nothing. Caste and intercaste jealousies 
block the way to progress. The energies 
which should be spent in bringing about 
solidarity are.being spent in rearing up in- 
dividuality in the different social units which 
make up the community. The Brahman, 
the Khatri, the Banya, the Kayastha, the 
Rajput, the Jat; among Brahmans the Gaud, 
the Sanadhya, the Nagar, the Kanaujia; 
&c., &c., are all dominated by separatist 
tendencies. Their collective ambition moves 
.in the circumscribed circle of their own little 
group, which gives a sectional or rather only 
a sub-sectional color to their patriotism or 
nationalism, but what is’ even worse is their 
attitude towards the lower classes and the 
latter’s attempt to retaliate. The former’s 
denial of equal or any opportunities of 
worship to the latter in’ their temples or 
shrines is a standing disgrace to the good 
name of Hinduism. The so-much-boasted- 
of tolerance of the Hindus disappears, 
the moment that tolerance is demanded 
by the classes lower in the social scale. 
The high-caste Hindus of the present day, 
men who have received their 
under western ideals are often heard to 
speak with pride of the spirit of toleration 
possessed and shown by Hinduism towards 
other religions and other communities, but 
a critic may very well say that this tolera- 
tion 1s the offspring of fear or greed. You 
dare not be uncivil or unkind to Moham- 
madans or Christians because they can make 
matters unpleasant for you. but you are 
insolent towards your own people, whom 
you think you can defy without any fear 
of retaliation. The consequences are plain 
and can be seen even running. The Hindus 
are going down in numbers. Your insolence 
towards the lower classes of Hindus is being 
repaid by the latter turning their back on 
you. Mohammadanism and Christianity are 
extending their arms to embrace them and 
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indications are not wanting of the readiness 
of the lower classes of Hindus to accept the 
hospitality of non-Hindu religious and social 
systems. Why, the reason is obvious. As 
a Hindu you won’t touch him; you would 
not tet him sit on the same carpet with you, 
you would not offer him water in yourcups, 
you would not accept water or food touched 
by him; you would not let him enter your 
temples, in fact you would not treat him 
like a human being. The moment, however, 
he becomes a Mohammadan ora Christian, 
without even giving up his ancestral occupa- 
tion, you are all smiles to him, you welcome 
him to your homes and have no objection 
at times to offer him drink and food in your 
utensils, etc. It 1s a deep-rooted sentiment 
that has so far prevented the depressed classes 
of Hindus from deserting Hinduism en masse. 
Sentiments are, however, melting away before 
the matter-of-fact civilization of the West. 
The time does not seem to be very distant 
when sentiment will cease to control the 
desire of the depressed classes to better their 
social position, if it cannot be had otherwise 
than bya change of faith. There are cir- 
cumstances and causes in the environments 
of these classes which are working with 
effect to bring about that consummation and 
if the Hindus want to avoid that catasttophe, 
it is time that they subordinated their 
caste pride to the exegencies of the situation 
and took time by the forelock. : 


HI. 


Commenting on the figures of the Census 
of 1901, giving the respective strength of 
the three principal religions of India, Sir H. 
Risley remarks : — 


During the ten years preceding the census of Igot, 
the Muhammadans increased by 9 percent., and the 
Christians by nearly 28 per cent. * * ® ® ™ Hindu- 
ism is the dominant religion of India; in all its 
developments it is intimately associated with cdste, 
and the tavo sets of factors, the social and the religious, 
can hardly be considered apart. The two rival creeds, 
Christianity and Islam—for Buddhism may be leit 
out ot account—avowedly reject the principle of caste, 
and have been affected by its influence solely 
through their contact with Hinduism. So long as 
Hinduism shows no decline from its present strength, 
caste will preserve its ancient reign, and nothing 
short of a great accession of strength to either 
Islam or Christianity can materially modify the 
social and religious future of India. Are there any 
signs of a tendency in this direction ? Can the figures 
of the last census be regarded as in any sense the 
forerunners of an Islamic or Christian revival which 
will threaten the citadel of Hinduism? or will Hindu- 
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ism hold its own in the future as it has done through 
the long ages of the past ? 

The statistics of the last census show that during a 
decade of famine the Muhammadans in India increased 
by 9g per cent., while the population as a whole rose 
by only 3 per cent. 
affected by the fact that the famines were most severe 
in those parts of the country where the Muhammadans 
are relatively least numerous, but in the fertile and 
wealthy region of Eastern Bengal, which has never 
been touched by real famine, though people on small 
fixed incomes suffer from high prices, their rate of in- 
crease was 12°3 per cent. or nearly Gouble that of 
the Hindus. The figures illustrating the proportion 
of children tell a similar tale, and indicate that in that 
part of India the Muhammadans are not only more 
enterprising and therefore better off than their Hindu 
neighbours, but also more prolific and more careful 
of their offspring.”’ 


Sir H. Risley then explains the reasons 
for these conditions, with some of which we 
are not directly concerned just now. One 
of the causes contributing to the increase in 
the number of Muhammadans is said 
to be conversion to Islam, about which he 
remarks :— 


“Conversions from Hinduism to Islam must also 
contribute in some degree to the relatively more rapid 
growth of the Muhammadan population. 
peal to statistics is possible, but a number of specific 
instances of such changes of religion were extracted 
by Mr. Gait, o. I. £., from the reports of Hmdu and 
Muhammadan gentlemen in 24 Districts and published 
as Appendix II. to the Bengal Census Report of Igor. 
The motives assigned in various cases—-names and 
particulars are usually given -may be grouped some- 
what as follows :-— 


(1) Genume religious conviction of the purity and 
simplicity of Islam, derived from study of the Muham- 
madan scriptures or from the preaching of the Maul- 
vies who go round the villages. * * * 

(2) The growing desire on the part of lower Hindu 
castes to improve their social position leads individuals 
‘among them to embrace a creed which seems to offer 
them a fair chance in life. Malis, Kahars, Gowalas, 
Napits, Kans, Baildars and other castes of similar 
status furnish numerous illustrations of this tendency. 

(4) Causes connected with taboos on food and 
drink° and with various caste misdemeanors have 
also to be taken into account. Hindus in sickness 
and distress are tended by Muhammadans and take 
gfood and water from their hands; the caste excom- 
municates them and they join the ranks of a more 
merciful faith. 
~» It is needless to observe that none of these causes, 
nor all of them taken together, exercise an influence 
wide and potent enough to bring about a great Is- 
lamic revival in India. The day of conversions ex 
masse has passed, and there are no signs of its return. 
Nevertheless certain tendencies are discernible which 
may add materially to the number of individual con- 
versions. Qn the one hand, the Muhammadans may 
raise their standard of education, they may organize 
and consolidate their influence, they may establish 


No doubt these proportions were . 
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their claim to larger representation in the Legislative 
Councils and in Government service, and they may 
thus come to play in Indian public life a part more 
worthy of the history and traditions of their faith. 
On the other hand, the spread of English education 
among the middle and lower ranks of the Hindus may 
lead to a revolt against the intolerance of the higher 
castes, and in particular against their virtual mono- 
poly of place and power. 

In Southern India whole castes have been known 
to become Muhammadans because the Brahmans would 
not allow them to enter Hindu tentples and compel- 
led them to worship outside. It is conceivable that 
other castes in other parts of India will some day 
vealize that for the low-born Hindu the shortest road 
to success in life, whether at the bar or at the public 
service, may lie through the portals of Islam. 

Faithful to .its earliest traditions, Christianity in In- 
dia has from the first devoted itself to the poor and 
lowly, and its most conspicuous successes have been 
attained among the Animists and the depressed castes 
of Hinduism. To the Animist haunted by a crowd 
of greedy and malevolent demons ever thirsting 
for blood, like the ghosts that flocked round Ulysses, 
Christianity opens a new world of love and hope. 
Lo the Pariah, the Mahar, the Dher and a host of 
other helots, tt promises release from the most search- 
ing and relentless form of soctal tyranny—the ty- 
vanny of caste; tt offers them independence, self- 
vespect, education, advancement, a new life in an 
organised and progressive society. ‘These people,’ 
says Mr. Francis, writing of the Pariahs of the South, 
‘have little to lose by forsaking the creed of their fore- 
fathers. As long as they remain Hindus they are daily 
and hourly madeto feel that they are of commoner clay 
than their neighbours. Any attempts which they 
may ‘vake to educate themselves or thetr children 
are actively discouraged by the classes above them; 
caste-restrictions prevent them from quitting, the 
totlsome, uncertain and undignified means of sub- 
sistence to which custom has condemned them, and 
taking to a handicraft ov a trade: they are snubbed 
and repressed on all public occasions; dre refused 
admission even to the temples of their gods and can 
hope for no more helpful partner of their joys and 
sorrows than theunkempt and unhandy maiden of the 
parachert with her very primitive notions of comfort 
and cleanliness. But once a youth from among these 
people becomes Christian his whole horizon changes. 
He isas carefully educated as if he wasa Brahman; 
he is put in the way of learning a trade or obtaining an 
appointment as a clerk; he is treated with kindness 
and even familiarity by missionaries who belong to the 
ruling race[?!]; he takes an equal part with his elders 
and betters in the services of the church; and in due 
time he can choose from among the neat-handed 
girls of the Mission a wife skilled in domestic matters 
and even endowed with some little learning: Now-a- 
days active persecution of converts to Christianity 
is rare. Sothose who hearken to its teaching have 
no martyr’s crown to wear, and sheltered, as they 
often are, in a compound round the missionary’s 
bungalow, it matters little to its adherents if their 
neighbours look askance upon them. ‘The remark- 
able growth in the numbers of the native Christians 
thus largely proceeds from the natural and laudable 
discontent with their lot which possesses the lowey 
classes of the Hindus, and so well do the converts, 
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as a class, use their opportunities that the community 
is earning for itself a constantly improving position 
in the public estimation.”’ 

IT have put some of the passages in the 
above quotation in italics with a view to 
draw the special attention of the reader 
to the same. Making a sufficient allowance 
for the Padre’s anxiety to paint thick— 
Hinduism black and the chances affor- 
ded by conversion to Christianity bright 
— there remains enough to put the thought- 
ful Hindu to shame. We do not mind those 
cases of apostacy from Hinduism where 
the change of religion results from a change 
of religious convictions, but we have every 
reason to be ashamed of those conversions 
that are the direct result of our insolence and 


inhumanities towards the so-called lower — 


classes. It is high time that our indifference 


to the lot of the depressed classes ceased 


and we gave them a new start in social life. 
These quotations should leave no doubt 
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in the mind of any Hindu as to the urgency 
and importance of the question of improving 
the lot of the depressed classes and of raising 
their social status. I am of opinion that the 
matter should be taken tn hand in each pro- 
vince by influential Provincial Committees 
composed of men of provincial reputation. 
Depressed classes missions for smaller areas 


should be organised under the guidance and : 


control of these committees and the work 
pushed through with earnestness and zeal. 
The sympathies of young men shouldbe 
enlisted, from: whom eventually some may 


be inclined to make it their life work. The 
subject has an important bearing on 
famine relief and the development of 


home industries, from which point of view 
[intend to discuss it in another article: 


Laypat -Rar. 


-[Note. The first section of this article 


originally 
appeared in the Panjaéee. | 


~ MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION REFORM 


T was high time that something was 
done for reforming the Medical Adminis- 
-tration of India. For nearly half a 
century or more public opinion—such as 
exists in India—has strongly demanded the 
amelioration of the lot of Indians employed 
in the Subordinate Medical Services. As 
long as the competitive examination for 
entering the Indian Medical Service was 
fair, Indians did not ask for any favour, but 
such of them as could afford to do so, went 
to England and competed for the service. 
Their success was such that the late Surgeon- 
Major Gopal Chandra Roy, M.pD., F.R.c.S., 
addressing the Hunterian Medical Society 
of London as far back as 1870 said :-— 


“In not one instance where the native holders of 
them [1.e., the degrees in Medicine of the Indian 
Universities] fad come to England to undergo the 
Competitive Examinations for the Indian Medical 
Service had there been a fatlure.” (The British 
Medical Fournal, August 6th, 1870, p. 156. The 
italics are ours). 


In every competitive examination for the 
service, the success of Indians was remarkable. 
In that held in February, 1881, it was said 
that twenty-two Indians were successful in 


the examination and it was therefore pro- 
posed to abolish the Indian Medical Service 
altogether! The Britesh Medical Journal, 
which is the organ of the British Medical 
Association; wrote in its issue of the 23rd 
July, 1881, a leading article which is repro- 
duced below zx extenso :— 


“Ror more years than we now care to reckon, it 
was the ill-fortune of the Medical Department of the 
Army to be always in the crucible. * * * Itis 
now the turn of the sister service of India to go into 
the melting pot. Every mail brings us rumours of 
the coming changes. One of the last is now before 
us. ‘The Supreme Council,’ we are told, ‘is now 
considering a proposal for supplying the I. M. S., 
by alloting a certain number of nominations to the 
principal medical schools, instead of the present sys- 
tem of open competition. It is believed that this 
idea is approved by several members of the Council.’ 
The reason given for this proposed change is curious. 
We are told that the last competitions produced 7 
natives to 2 European admissions; and it is thought 
that the stats of the recent appointees will be found to 
interfere with the scheme for the unification of the 
British and Indian Medical Services. ee 

“We are quite alive to the danger of swamping 
the service by the too free admission of natives of 
India to its ranks. But this danger can be met 
without the foolish remedy we are now discussing. 
It is a'fact, that a not inconsiderable number of men 
of inferior social status have entered the service from 


. 
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the children of the Indian soil who have 
priority of claim to every post in the 
Service. 

The Indian Medical Service is principally 
a military one. The services of its members 
are lent to the civil administration subject 
always to recall to the military service 
when required. The Medical officers have 
to serve forat least two years with the 
colors before they are considered eligible 
for transfer to the civil department. They 
have to serve not with any British but with 
native regiments. The rank and file of 
every native regiment consist of Indians but 
they are officered by about a dozen or more 
Britishers. In peace time there is not much 
to do for the regimental medical officer. 
So it seems to us that India has to pay un- 
necessarily a large sum for the maintenance 
of the present system of military depart- 
ment of the Indian Medical service. The 
happiness of the Indian sepoys would be 
promoted if they were treated for their 
ailments by pure-blooded Indian medical 
men. Graduates of Indian Universities 
should be given commissions as medical 
officers of Indian regiments to treat sepoys. 
Of course, British officers, and especially 
their womenfolk, who are necessarily very 
narrow-minded and who if the testimony 
of competent Anglo-Indian  critics—both 
men and women—is to be believed—are 
the cause of the racial feeling that prevails 
against Indians in Anglo-Indian society, do 
not like to be treated by “men of color’— 
no matter whatever their professional quali- 
fications or efficiency may be. This isa 
fact which must be looked straight in the 
face. 

Under the reorganization scheme of Lord 
Kitchner, native regiments are not kept in 
any station where there ar-no British troops 
as well. It should be remembered that there 
exists a different medical service under the 
designation of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps for the British soldiers. One of these 
medical officers can be detailed, when 
necessary, for the treatment of British officers 
and their families attached to native 
regiments. 

Then again there should be the Station 
Hospital System for the Indian as it is for 
the British soldiers. 

But what about the services of the medica] 
officers during war? Why, the pure-blooded 
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Indian medical graduates as commissioned 
officers will perform their duties satisfactorily 
when placed in charge of General, Base and 
Field Hospitals. They can be always had 
in sufhcient numbers from the medical 
colleges of this country andsothere need be 
no reserve of highly paid British medical 
menin the Indian Medical Service, whose 
duties can be very economically and eff- 
ciently performed by Indians. | 

So far about the military medical adminis- 
tration of India. 

Regarding the civil medical administra- 
tion, there canbe no question that at least 
75 per cent., if not more, of all the Civil 
Surgeoncies in the different provinces should 
be allotted to the medical graduates of this 
country. By their education and training 
they are fitted to hold these posts with 
credit to themselves and benefit to their 
countrymen, 

Then there are the Agency Surgeoncies 
which are mines of gold to their holders. 
These too should be recruited from the 
ranks of Indian medical yraduates and suc- 
cessful medical practitioners. 

If Indian medical men perform the duties 
of examiners to the medical faculties of 
[Indian Universities with credit, there is no 
reason to believe that as_ professors of 
Medical Colleges they will fail to discharge 
their duties satisfactorily. 

If all these reforms are carried out, there 
will be a great economy to the State. A 
portion of the money thus saved may be 
very properly devoted to the advance of 
medical science and art and establishing 
more medical institutions where there exist 
none at present. 

The late well-known Irish historian Mr. 
Lecky hit the nail right on the head when 
he wrote :— 

“Hardly any other of the great branches of human 


_knowledge is at present so backward, tentafive, and 


empirical as medicine, and there is not much doubt 
that the law of supply and demand ts a main cause ‘ 
of the defect. Almost all the finer intellects which 
are devoted to this subject are turned away from in- 
dependent investigations to the lucrative paths of pro- 
fessional practice; their time is engrossed with cases 
most of which could be treated quite as well by men 
of inferior capacity, an<d they do little or nothing to 
enlarge the bounds of our knowledge. (History of 
England, Vol. II, p. 77).’’ 


If that is true of the rich countries of 


Europe, how much truer it must be of India, 
which being a poor country, Indian medical 
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men as arule do not earn enough to make the 
two ends meet. But plain living and high 
thinking has been the motto of all cultured 
Indians, since time immemorial. If Indian 
medical graduates of promise are given 
such stipends as will make them indepen- 
dent of. earning their livelihood by severe 
struggle as practitioners, it is not unlikely 
that they will by their researches promote 
the advance of the science and art of 
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medicine and especially of tropical medi- 
cine. 

But if the “attractiveness” of.the Indian 
Medical Service to Britishers is to be pre- 
served, then there should be simultaneous 
examinations held in England and India 
for all the appointments in the Indian 
Medical Service, and at least two pure- 
blooded Indians should be appointed to 
the Board of Examiners for the Service. 
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ND what, meanwhile, of India herself ? 
Is it well with the bearer of the 
message ? By no means, indeed. A 

century of ‘progress’ has brought India to 
the stage where almost everything of beauty 
and romance belongs to her past. This 
past survives in, and still dominates the 
present, so that the change is not ap- 
parent to a very superficial observer. But 
it 1s certain that nothing of beauty or 
romance is the direct product of the present, 
nor is there any immediate prospect of 
changes in life, education and ideals to 
make it otherwise. 

The true message of the West has been 
misunderstood. That message is, that a 
comprehension and subordination of the 
concrete are necessary for the ultimate 
security of the ideal life. But to all the 
finer forces in Western civilisation, tending 
to the ultimate evolution of an ideal life, 
India has remained largely blind. She has 
treated the concrete and material achieve- 
ment as an end in itself, and endeavoured 


rather to imitate results than to assimilate ° 
: methods. 


Indians would learn just so much 
science as should enable them to compete 
in commerce with the West; just so much 
‘art’ as to supply the material for popular 
oleographs and picture postcards, and the 
requirements of the quint trade; just so 
much music as to play on the harmonium 
or listen to a gramophone; just so much 


' architecture as to build a suburban villa 


(with the aid of imported cast iron beams). 
[It has become a question rather of what 
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to get than what to give. Not unnaturally, 
we get but the husks of Western culture. 
We have not added the best of the West 
to the best of the East. Perhaps such an 
addition would be impossible, in so far as 
virtues may be mutually exclusive. Much 
rather, however, we have loosed our hold 
on the best of the East and grasped little 
more than the worst of the West. And 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole World, and lose his own soul ? 


~~ 

Apparently-~without a pang, the present 
generation witnésses the disappearance of 
all that went to’make the dignity, the 
grace, and the mysteryof Indian life. Above 
all, there has been the loss of rhythm and 
discipline which is inevitably reflected in. 
art. s 

Art is the expression of conftxolled emo- 
tion. Naturally if emotion 1s ungontrolled 
or false, art also will be undisciplraed and 
insincere, \ 

The most disconcerting symptom \of the 
present time is the apparent unconsciotysness 
of evil. Modern Indians are quite satisfied 
with an outward life that is unlovély, 
unrhythmic and undisciplined. They are 
not even aware that there is anything 
greatly amiss, hardly prepared to admuit,. 
perhaps, that there is serious harm in re- _ 
placing the luxurious simplicity of Indian 
culture by an undiscriminating caricature 
of European life—gramophones and tenth- 
rate bands, bastard architecture and in- 
artistic manufactures. 

It is a fatal error; for, as Plato so clearly 
saw, there is in all these things propriety 
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and unpropriety, and the ‘ill, undisciplined, 
illiberal, indecent” manner (words exactly 
applicable to modern Indian fine and decora- 
tive ‘art’) must be restrained—“lest our 
guardians,* beng educated in the midst of ill 
representations, as in an ill pasture, where by 
everyday plucking and eating a deal of 
different things, by little and little they con- 
tract wnperceptibly some mighty evil in their 
soul.” 

How different is the course of modern art 
development in India and in Europe! We 
have seen that realism in Europe, in part 
at least, represerits a necessary transition 
stage in a reaction from artificiality to 
truth. India has not striven for realism 
under the same internal and living stimu- 
lus, but from a desire to imitate the bril- 
liant and captivating results of this concrete 
achievement. At the same time, the In- 
dian school of art student misses its essen- 
tial virtue, the patient and faithful training, 
the long years of devoted study, which even 
the most realistic and materialistic Western 
art demands. The essence of vulgarity, 
says Ruskin, consists in imitating the, man- 
ners of others without comprehending the 
effect really produced. This is the explan- 
ation of the vulgarity of modern Indian 
‘art. Ofall Indian art dominated by Eu- 
ropean influence, there +3 practically none 
that can hold its own with its prototype. 

At the same time.-accepting theoretically 
this modern and quite false standard of 
criticism—the standard of mere anatomical 
correctness, which would accept the work 
of any academy student and reject the early 
Italian psinting and the Gothic woodcut— 
accepting this, the educated Indian mind 
today ;aas grown blind to the serenity, the 
rhythri and tenderness, the vitality and 
above all the truths of Indian painting and 
scuipture. 

There is no more searching test of the 
vitality of a people than the revelation in 
jrt—plastic, literary, musical—of their in- 
‘ward being. A national art is a self-revela- 
tion where no concealment is possible. [ 


* The ‘guardians’ of Plato’s ideal community represented 
an aristocracy of intellect and discipline corresponding to the 
Brahmans and Kshattriyas of Indian culture, and the ‘Samurai’ 
of Mr. Well’s ‘Utopia,’ 
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then this art be mean, illiberal, undisci- 
plined, and in the truest sense indecent, that 
is unfitting, inharmonious, it does assuredly 
indicate some mighty evil in the body 
politic. That evil is, that Indians are 
destroying their civilisation as a compliment 
to England. By this vulgarisation of art, 
music, drama and life, a more serious injury 
is done to the national life, than any 
external political or economic force can 
effect. The secret of our weakness is, that 
we do not love India—we love only a 
reflection of suburban England which we 
hope to establish here. Let us, however for 
once face this fact, that an India thus 
politically free, but subdued by Europe 
in her inmost soul, is not worth striving for. 


Therefore I say, awake while there is 
time. Ye are the salt of the earth: but if 
the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? And even if you persist 
in believing that everything European is 
fair and everything Indian barbarous, yet 
remember that the highest ideal of national- 
ity is service. You will be judged, not by 
what you successfully assimilate, but by 
what you contribute to the culture and 
civilisation of humanity. Not merely is it 
impossible for you to reproduce (you can 
only caricature) the outward forms of West- 
ern civilisation, but it is a mistaken aim. 
In the lofty words of Sri Krishna —‘‘Better 
is one’s own duty, though insignificant, than 
the duty of another, even though performed 
with brilliance.” | 


The West will not fail to unearth and 
sooner or later assimilate the message of 
the East. But how different the power of 
that message, delivered by the teachéts of 
a living people whose own inspiration it 
still is; and its power if merely found to 
be implicit in their ancient culture, and 
not realised in their actual lives. How 


great is the responsibility of those who are, 


the hereditary guardians of this message. 
Theirs is the choice between intellectual 
and spiritual slavery, and intellectual and 
spiritual service. One choice is death, the 
other life. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
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THE FATAL GARLAND 


By Srimatri SvARNA Kumari Devi. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ss did not wait for a reply, she left 
the room. At the back of the build- 
ing, partitioned off by a broken brick 
wall, was the sanctuary that held the image 
of Kah, the dread goddess. Walking 
through the garden path alone, she reached 


“ the door which was not bolted from within 


and yielded to her touch. It was the dead 
of night, the moon had set ere this, and 
the starlit sky above sent a faint glimmer 
through the door, and gave just light 
enough to make the darkness visible. 
Gruesome terrors seemed to slumber here 
and now roused into action. 

And Shokt: stood with eyes transfixed 
before the starlit, awful face of Kali. The 
red tongue of the image seemed to writhe 
for vengeance. The weird wreath of skulls 
around her neck appeared to dance and 
mock, their dead mouths laughing and the 
hollow sockets of their eyes alive with hate 
and wrath and all the low propensities of 
nature. The heads stared at her dripping 
with gore. And now it seemed that they 
took skeleton forms and dropped from Kali’s 
neck and danced around her shrieking, 
“Vengeance, vengeance,” while anon she 
heard the goddess call for blood. 


The maiden stood like one possessed, half 
stupified, unconscious, the echo of these 
words ran through her soul, she knew no 
more the world in which she lived, but 


‘only knew the force that moved her heart 
and madly she called out, ‘Revenge, re- 


venge, I want revenge.’” 

And scarcely had her voice melted away, 
scarcely the gruesome silence reappeared, 
when lo, another voice was ringing through 
the ghostly stillness. Her heart stood still, 
she dared not move, but listened. 

“Then ‘be itso. Your wish shall be ful- 
filled. Be you the instrument to bring. the 
destruction on him.” 


With trembling lips and eyes dilated 
stood Shokt:, cold fright sent shudders 
through her frame, but she saw naught save 
the grim image motionless, inert. Yet as 
she stared she thought the red tongue 
quivered, and the dreadful eyes glowed 
flames as if to shatter her last doubts. The 
strong girl crushed the fear back to her 
heart and cried, ‘Oh goddess, I desire re- 
venge, but not his blood, nor yet his death. 
All that | loved on earth has now been 
taken. I have but one desire remaining. 
I want his love; grant me this boon, that 
he be mine.” 

Again the same strange voice replied, 
“He will never be yours,—never, never.” 

And now the hot blood coursed like fire 
through her veins, the Rajpoot warrior soul 
of her strong race broke forth, and Shokti 
spoke again, and as she spoke there was not 
fear, but bold defiance ringing through her 
voice. “Whoart thou? Speak, for this is 
not the goddess’ voice.”’ 

From behind the image came a man. 
Her eyes were now accustomed to the partial 
darkness, aud she scanned him closely. He 
was a devotee of Kali of the Kapali * sect. 
His garment was of reddish hue, his hair 
was wreathed with crimson hibicus, red 
sandal marks were bright upon his brow 
and round his neck that fearful garland of 
human skulls. But Shokti feared him not, 
she gazed at him awhile and _ then she 
spoke. “Who art thou?” she repeated. 

“fam the servant of the goddess and have 
come hither at her bidding. I[ have a 
message to deliver, and I speak at her com- 
mand. I see a black cloud hovering to 
obscure the bright sky of your destiny. A 
demon casts a shadow on the bright moon 
of your future. Unless you are delivered 
from his grasp, your fate bodes ill. If you 
desire your own wellbeing, if but a spark of 


* A fearful sect who propitiated Kali with terrible deeds. it 
is now nearly extinct, 
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Kali’s spirit moves your soulg then worship 
now the goddess with fixed purpose, pray 
her for the destruction of the man to whom 
your heart clings foolishly. But if you wish 
but-to obtain his favour, the favour of a 
man who broke your heart, lacerated the 
woman’s tenderer mpulse and left her 
bleeding on the ground, then go your way. 
Insult not the great goddess by pouring 
foolish .prayers out to her, then wend your 
way to him, fall at his feet and plead, and 
if he gives not love, accept then his con- 
tempt. He may not take youas his wife, 
but you may be his—”’ 

“Stop, say no more.” The girl’s pride 
shone from her lofty brow, she thought of 
the day’s insult, and it stung her deeply, 
“Who are you,~— a Sanyasi * ora demon? I 
do not want him now, my heart revolts 
against the thought.” 

“And if you did, you would not get him. 
He will never be yours, he will never take 
you forhis lawful wife. Now answer me, 
what will you be, the slave of the destroyer 
of your soul—” 

“Oh will you be my Queen?” This was 
another voice, it sounded low and gentle, 
and from . behind the image stepped a 
youth. The night had meanwhile passed, 
the early dawn was breaking, and by the 
first grey light Shokti now recognised the 
Sultan’s son, Gaias-ud-din. 
approached and took her hand in his. 

“Now tell me, beautiful one, will you be- 
come the Queen of all Bengal? My kingdom 
and my wealth are vain without you.” 

She was abashed, she hesitated. She 
stood upon a cross-road; on one side love, 
honour, power beckoned, while on the other, 
scorn, degradation, insult grimly stood. One 
man was ready to give all for her, the other 
for whom she would gladly give her life, 
was gone from her for ever, beyond hope. 
She felt like the young deer chased to the 
sea by hunters. Her woman’s heart rebelled, 
and yet pale lips replied, “Jahanpanaf, I 
will be yours. 

And then the Prince took from his neck a 
diamond chain, placed it on her white throat 
and smiled. But lo, the maiden’s dauntless 
heart grew weak, her face turned deadly 
white, and her closed lips quivered like 
the wind-blown petals of a lily. 


* A male devotee. 
+ Protector of the world. 


The prince 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The priestess noticed not that Shokti left 
her, but still pursuing the course of her 
thought, continued. ‘The suppression ‘of 
sin by sin, the accomplishment of right by 
wrong is not the teaching of the gods. 
The burden of sin is but increased thereby, 
and evil cannot be diminished by evil, this 
is pure Shastric teaching.’”’ Then she be- 
came aware that she was alone and relapsed 
into silence. But her thoughts were anxious. 
The door of the room was open, and a 
gust of wind extinguished the flame of the 
little oil-lamp. She looked out through the 
open door, and she saw the starlit sky 
stretching its mighty canopy above. She 
looked northward, and back of yonder trees 
the Seven Sages (the northern constellation) 
shone in proud splendour, the pale light 
of the Polar Star, ever fixed in its old place, 
pointing the way. And the Yogznz gazed 
and marvelled. God’s mighty handiwork 
revealed itself like a great volume of 
mysterious lore. And her religious soul, 
by meditation trained, read many a won- 
drous message in those stars and felt itself 
up-lifted to the gods. 


“Oh God of gods”, she spoke, “Lord of 
the Universe, with meek and reverent heart 
let me behold thy mighty work. How 
weak we are, who tread this dust-clad star! 
Have we then no control over our deeds, 
our passions and our fate? Are we like 
wind-tossed reeds, mere puppets in thy 
hand, to come and go like weary pilgrims, 


‘to act or cease to act, to cry or to be still 


according to Thy will? Good and evil, 
joy and sorrow, fortune and poverty, have 
they all but one’ end, one aim,—the pre- 
servation of Thy creation through diversity ? 
And if they have no purpose but this one, 
then why oh Lord, hast Thou created, why 
the deed and the doer? Then why such 
punishments and such rewards that seem® 
all so dispropertionate to man’s weak will 
and for the deeds he does, whether they 
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be good or evil? Our actions are like the 


expanding air. We may not mean them 
to be this or that, but once set in motion 
they expand, they grow on us and often 
overpower us; we never know where what 
we do may end. A father’s sins fall on his 
children; then for the sin of one must 
others suffer? Why must this innocent girl 
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suffer for the sin I did? Is this Thy will, 
or is it my. own blindness that fails to see 
Thy purpose behind it? Perhaps by this 
she works out her own destiny; perhaps 
the chain that binds her to me was wrought 
by fate itself, that she be purified of deeds 
done in the past.” 

Now her thoughts ceased, she closed her 
eyes and sat absorbed in abstract medita- 
tion. The light of a thousand stars flooded 
her soul, and in that light the profound 
mystery of God’s creation was revealed. 
A peaceful joy filled her sad heart, and 
now again she spoke. 

“Oh God, I see, I feel the truth. In Thy 
creation naught ts purposeless. From great 
intelligences to the atom, all has its aim, 
its purpose, all its own sphere of action. 
There is nothing either great or small be- 
fore Thee. Thou art in the slightest grain 
of dust and in the worlds that roll through 
space. The spark that dwells within the 
dust grows and expands as ages pass, until 
a higher form of life is reached. Unto the 
utmost ends of all that is, Thy being 
rules. All existence is by progress moved, 
and the end of being is the blending into 
the Universal Consciousness. [From the 
small atom to the spiritual soul, all moves 
and whirls around restlessly in the great 
Sansara wheel towards its eternal goal. 
Through many births we pass and many 
deaths, thus through a thousand lives to 
find our peace, to work our own salvation 
and the purpose of the world. And in 
this voyage over the sea of being, sin and 
piety, passion and renunciation, joy and 
sorrow—all do their work to lead the barge 
into the distant harbour. Ah, thousandfold 
Thy ways, oh great Creator, to lead Thy 
pilgrims over the sea of life, but each indt- 
vidual is chooser of the vessel by which he 
braves the wave. Our sight is limited, we 
see but a small range, therefore our fear of 
storm and danger. But the Eternal Con- 
sciousness is pilot at each helm, and he who 
once knows Thee is safe. Thou causest 
righteousness to spring from sin, re- 
nunciation from desire. But as _ the 
sunlight peeps through threatening clouds, 
so shines Thy mercy through the thunder- 
bolts of fate. Thy glory 1s unmeasurable, 
Thy power endless. Only he to whom 
Thou givest understanding can conceive 


Thee dimly. Oh Lord, why hast Thou 
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kept me in this world? Since Thou hast 
blest this life of mine with mercy from Thy 
hand, tell me oh Lord of Hosts, what task 
of mine remains still incomplete?” 

The Yogini’s meditation was interrupted. 
She heard the sound of horse’s hoofs, and 
the gray morning-light revealed the figure 
of a turbaned Mussulman on horseback near 
the door. 

“Salutation unto you, mother,” said the 
rider. “Will you come outside? I have 
come to announce to you the favour of the 
Badshah.®” ‘The Matajzi} went to the door 
and at a distance saw beneath a tree a 
richly decorated palangquin, near which 
stood officers and servants. She was sur- 
prised to see all this and asked the rider 
at the threshhold for an explanation. “Why 
is that palanquin there?” she said. 

“To take our Beguin,t” said the Mussal- 
man. “Our Jord, the Szlian, desires to 
marry the beautiful maiden that resides 
with you. Be good enough to bring her 
here.” 

The priestess’ usual! calm deserted her, 
and angrily she said, ‘Does not the Badshah 
know she is a Hindu? There can be no 
union between her and him.” 

“A Mussalman may wed a_ Hindu 
maiden,” replied the rider, “our faith is 
noble. The Prophet’s religion is the reli- 
gion of the world., Unto the Moslem faith 
all may be won.” . 

“But why should she abandon her own 
faith ?” 

The man laughed and replied, “No 
woman ever was so foolish as not to give 
her creed to wed the Sultan. All I ask is 
that you will bring the maiden here. The 
rest will be arranged in time.” 

“That cannot be,” was the Yogznz’s firm 
reply, “her father left her in my charge, | 
vield the girl to no one.” 

“You disobey the Badshah’s orders? If 
you refuse to give the girl, I shall enter the 
temple.” 

“Tt is a ruler’s duty to protect his sub- 
jects, not to tyrannize. I shall refuse to 
give her up. Go, tell your Badshah that.” 

“Tf you value your own welfare, give up 
the girl, or I arrest you as a rebel,” and 
with these words the officer alighted. The 

* Emperor, 

+ Holy Mother. 

} Queen, 
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priestess fled and darted towards the room 
where Kali’s image stood. 

As she approached, Shokti came from 
the shrine, and with her was a youth who 
clasped her hand in his. The Sanyasini 
could not trust her eyes, she stood stupified. 


“Shokti, who is this man?” she firmly 
asked. 

“The Crown-prince, Gaias-ud-din, my 
husband.” 


Amazement overpowered her, she stood 
rooted to the spot. Meanwhile-the Prince 
and Shokti went towards the woods and 
disappeared. 


The sun was rising. The priestess stood 
with head erect and gazed upon the fiery 
orb of light which slowly rose upon the 
eastern sky. Once more her soul spoke 
forth, “Oh Lord of Hosts, I comprehend the 
purpose of my life. I am to free my country 
from this yoke of despotism and oppression. 
Nor is it mine alone, this task. She too is 
chosen as thy instrument, this girl. Thou 
callest both, oh Will Divine, one by desire, 
the other by renunciation. Oh Thou Eter- 
nal, Thou art the Creator, the creation 
Thou; Thou art knowledge, Thou illusion ; 
Thou art the stimulator and the repressor. 
Thou art Karma, Thou its fruit. Enlighten 
my mind, oh All-powerful One with Thy 
wisdom, give me strength to fulfil Thy 
design. Om!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


It was spring. The young year made the 
woods resound with song; fanned by soft 
breezes swayed the branches, and the fra- 
- grance of the mango-buds filled the soft air. 
Today the woods were still more merry, 
for maidens were assembled here to celebrate 
the year’s first festival. Young, beautiful 
and gay, themselves the flowers of the spring 
of life, they made the woodland ring with 
laughter. They were the ladies of the 
Court of Dinajpore, who had accompanied 
the Prince to Pandua. for the tournament, 
the Maharaja having his own residence at 
the Capital. 

Our India is the land of legends, each 
tree has its own tale. The fragrance of the 
mango-blossom is one of the seven arrows 


of the Hindu Cupid, and under the Kadam- 


ba’s cooling branches Krishna wooed 
Radhika. The Asoka tree cannot bring 
forth its bloom unless touched by a maiden’s 
feet. But alas for you, poor Asoka tree, 
you have in this unromantic age to produce 
your blossoms unaided. In this festival you 
were left untouched, the legend notwith- 
standing. Young life wants its own merri- 
ment, and the guava tree was more inviting. 
Its young branches quivered with delight 
under a pair of dainty crimson-tinted feet, 
for a frolicsome girl had mounted it and 
dexterously climbed from branch to branch. 
A number of her companions stood around 
the tree, some straining their necks and 
gazing at her in admiration, while others, 
incited to bravery by her daring, tried to 
follow in her footsteps. But they seemed 
to lack her ability for climbing, for every 
attempt proved a failure, and they found 
themselves back on the lap of mother earth 
before they knew it, to the great merriment 
of the onlookers. But there were those 
amongst them whose strict sense of decorum 
made them feel shocked at this tomboy’s 
unbecoming behaviour, and they did not 
hesitate to express their disapproval. They 
exhorted the bold climber to come down 
in tones mixed with reproach and gentle 
entreaty. But the adventuress only re- 
ceived new impetus therefrom and aspired 
to more and bolder deeds of heroism. She 
laughed and shook down a shower of fruit 
upon their heads. 


From another tree a rain of plums fell 
down to earth. Its boughs were low, and 
one of the cheerful crowd shook it while 
standing. The plum-tree was not blessed. 
with the touch of maiden’s feet, a pair of 
tender hands sufficed to make it yield its 
treasure, which fell in profusion unending, 
like *“Draupadi’s rice. Nor was the scattered 
spoil left long on the ground, pretty hands 
gathered it with eagerness while merry 
voices rang. 


To some, however, this pastime seemed 
unromantic. They were those, who in the 
bloom of young womanhood, were still in 
their years of courtship, which in India _ he- 
gins after marriage. They gathered flowers 
to be woven into wreaths and taken home 
for one whom even in this hour of merry- 

* Astoryin the Mahabharat. Krishna blessed Draupadi and 


granted her prayer and after that her rice vessel was never 
empty. 
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making they could not banish from their 
thoughts. Still others were tempted by 
neither fruit nor flowers. They were moved 
perhaps by the thoughts of the prey they 
had left at home, enslaved by the beauty 
of their black eyes and caught in the meshes 
of their youthful charms, and following 
their natural propensity sat down by the 


_lake and baited fish. 


Two girls were seated apart on a stone 
slab in the mango-grove. They wove their 
flowers into ornaments and whispered softly, 
telling each other of those tender secrets 
that stir the heart in youth. Suddenly from 
the distance came the sound of asweet voice, 
which made the mango-grove vibrate with 
song. It was Rangini who sang,a girl in 
the bloom of youth. She was married to 
the Court poet, a sentimental old man more 
than twice her age, who claimed to be ever 
young at heart and poured out his love for 
his young wife in foolish, jovial verse. It 
was one of these silly little love-songs that 
she was gaily singing as she came along. 

This interrupted the weaving of flowers, 
the girls looked up eagerly, and one ex- 
claimed, ‘There comes that dear, old, stupid 
Rangini.” And then she came in sight, 


-Rangini Sundari, still singing she approached 


the mango-grove. 

“Go along”, laughed Kusum who was 
one of the two seated under the mango trees, 
“we don’t want to hear your old husband’s 
love songs.’ 

Ranginit coming closer answered gaily 
back, “Very well, my dear, then you be my 
young husband.” Then she caressed Kusum’s 
face and continued her song, 


“Oh moonfaced maiden hear my tale, 
[ am like clay in your white hands. 
Leave me, and oh, my lips turn pale, 
You are my wealth, you are my lands, 
My silk and shawls. And night and day 
My heart pines for you. Oft I fear 
Some one may snatch my love away, 
What shall I do when you’r not near ? 
You are my pudding, you my rice, 
My cloak, my cooling drink, my grain, 
My betel leaf, sweet-meat and Spice, 
And my umbrella in the rain. 

You are the Veda's ancient lore 

You my religious rite, 

The dawn that comes the day before, 
My sacrifice, my light. 

You keep me bound where'er I go, 
You chastise evil with your broom. 
Your smile rids me of all my woe, 

You are my bliss, you are my doom.” 


“Your old husband knows how to make 
love certainly,” laughed Kamini, the other 
one of the two, who listened to Rangini’s 
song. 

“Better than your young husband. I 
have never heard a single witty word from 
his lips. I[fI had such a husband, I would’ 
renounce the world and go into exile.” 

‘“Kamini’s husband is very sly,” said 
Kusum, “he does all his love-making on 
the quiet. Do sing something else.” 

“Would you like to hear the answer to 
that song?” asked Rangini. ‘As soon as 
he sang it, | gave him tit for tat.” 

“Oh, then you have become a poet as 
well as your husband ” exclaimed Kamini. 

“As you please, my lady,” retorted 
Rangini quickly, and now she sang again, 
this tume a song of her own manufacture. 

“Oh my dear life ! 
be sh my household care, _ 
cookin ot, m 
Millstone aa su iat Sa 
My curry-stone and frying pan, 
My ornaments and jewelled fan, 

. My ladle, fork and kitchen broom, 
My money bag and weaving-loom. 
You are my Krishna’s flute and song, 
And your wife’s quarrel all day long.”’ 

Now Nirupama came quietly upon them 
and called out as she came, | 

“Rangini does sing beautifully.” Seeing 
her, the girls rose to their feet and saluted 
her. 

“Her music sounds like Krishna’s flute,” 
added Kamini. os 

‘You must sing this song to the Raj- 
kumar today,’ exclaimed ~°Nirupama. 
Ganesh Dev was now Raja, but Nirupama 
called him Rajkumar still through force 
of habit. . 

“No, dear, why should I sing?” said 
Rangini, “you ought to welcome him 
with song today. It is for you to give 


. him this reward as winner of tournament.” 


Nirupama smiled, her young heart filled 
with joy and pride, and shyly she replied, 
“You girls must welcome him with song, 


and J will garland him with flowers.” 


“Let us -wreath you first,” called out 
Kusum, “then you may take the garland 
from your neck and wreath your’ husband.” 


. And then they decked the Princess with 


flowers, while Kusum and Kamini sang the 
words of Krishna, the great mythological 
lover, 
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“Ah thou my soul, friend of my heart, 
Without thee life is sad and cold.’”’ 


To which Nirupama, 

Radhika, replied, 
‘*Sweet are thy words, mellow thy art, 
My cunning Krishna. Ah behold 


Fair Chandrabali’s laughing eyes, 
While the sad Radha weeps and sighs.” 


impersonating 


Kusum and Kamini replying, 


‘Ah speak not thus, thy own heart knows, 
My Radha, that thy fears are vain. 
Behold my heart, like ocean flows 

My love. Why cause such bitter pain ? 
Ah, that thy lotus feet might be 

Two vessels on these silver waves 

Of love, which draws my soul to thee, 

My heart had found all that it craves.” 

When the song was finished Nirupama 
suddenly said, 

“This garland will not do. I must make 
one myself and give it to him. There are 
flowers in abundance, let me string them 
into a wreath.” And seating herself on the 
slab she began to weave her garland. A 
shadow crossed her fair young face, the 
memory of a day long passed flashed over 
her mind. She thought of the day when 
Ganesh Dev took the garland she had wo- 
ven and placed it on the neck of .Shokti. 
She looked around as if she felt her near, 
but seeing Shokti not, sighed happily reliev- 
ed and went on with her task. Then 
fron’ the distance came the mellow sound 
of flute-notes. The maidens listened. 

“Hark’, said Kamin, “it is the same old 
tune. It brings the days of childhood back, 
Ihave not heard it since. Do you remem- 
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ber, *Bourani, the happy days at Dinajpore, 
do you recall the time when in the garder 
by lake Mohipal, we once played “Raja 
and Rani?” 

Did she remember? Ah, poor Nirupama! 
She remembered all too well, and to this 
day the thought of it darkened her happi- 
She did not raise her eyes while her 
friend spoke, but softly sighing said, “How 
is it that the Rajkumar has not yet come? 
The tournament is over by thistime. Can 
it be he who plays the flute?” 


Yes, it was the Rajkumar who played the 
flute. For while the maidens frolicked in 
the woods, weaving their wreaths to wel- 
come him, Ganesh Dev sat with Shokti 
hand tn hand by the shore of the river some 
distance from the merry throng. It was the 
tune he played on Shokti’s flute they heard 
wafted softly through the air, while Niru- 
pama waited his return. Ah, -poor child, 
how could he come to you? He has this 
hour found Shoktimoi, his young life’s 
queen. He knows not Nirupama now, his 
soul is wrapped in her, whose face smiles on 
him, his youth’s companion and his boy- 
hood’s dream. He is once more the boy 
Ganesh Dev on that bright summer day, 
when by lake Mohipal he chose his Queen, 
the maiden of his heart,---naught else he 
knows. Alas, poor Nirupama, did the winds 
waft you a message of the scene by yonder 
shore ? 


(To be contenued. ) 
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Tf. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE CHILDREN’S 
COURT IN MOTION. 


J OW do the principles outlined in the 
preceding paper work in the matter- 
of-fact, every-day world? If they 

work successfully, how is the machinery of 
the Children’s Court set up and run? This 
will be the burden of the present article. 
One feature of the Juvenile Court, the work 


of the probation officers, has been lightly * 


touched upon in this paper, for the reason 
that it was dealt with quite exhaustively 
in “Making the Bad Child Good,” which 
appeared in The Modern Review for Decem- 
ber, 1908. 

The Juvenile Court is no longer an ex- 
periment. It is an institution that has been 
doubted, reviled and tested. It -has stood 
the doubts, revilements and tests, and has 
emerged from the, experimental stage as 
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an institution of proven merit and bene- 
ficence, an institution that has come to stay 
for the betterment of our race. 

The. State of Colorado challenges the 
State of Illinois as to being the progenitor 
of the Juvenile Court idea. The late Judge 
Harvey B. Hurd of Chicago, and Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey of Denver, Colorado, are both 
styled the “Father of the Juvenile Court.” 
The State of Massachusetts claims the ini- 
tiation of the probation system. These 
questions are purely academic and do not 
concern outsiders. The Juvenile Court at 
Denver, presided over by Judge Lindsey, 
is conceded by all fair-minded critics to be 
the best of its kind. Judge Lindsey is a 
man who loves children, not in the way of 
a foolish parent who does not resist the 
temptation of giving candy to his child, 
and sickens him with the sweets, but in a 
sensible, saving manner-—a man who has 
sympathy, patience and intelligence to look 
into the troubles of the boy or girl, analyze 
the situation keenly and honestly, and ar- 
rive at the causa causans-—-a man who does 
not inspire the youth with a dread of the 
law, but instills in him a love of right 
living, of a ‘square deal”—a man who will 
fight to a finish the agencies that tend toward 
contaminating the rising generation and 
degenerating them. These leading traits of 
Judge Lindsey’s character have made his 
. Juvemile Court the model children’s tribunal 
in the United States—in the world. 

The Juvenile Court at Denver has now 
been in operation for nine years, during 
which period it has amply justified its 
existence. Thousands of children, of both 
sexes, Of poor and rich parentage, have been 
brought before Judge Lindsey. Many of 
these little ones have been found physically 
defective and the effortehas been made to 


correct their defects: as a result moral 
delinquency has been automatically re- 
moved from them. Many of the children 


were victims of circumstances and the Court 
has helped them to overcome the tempta- 
tions that surrounded them aud thereby 
improved their moral tone and put a_ period 
to their delinquency. Many of the boys 
and girls have been rescued from the wreck- 
ing influence of the drink-shop and brothel 
and put on their feet to start in life again. 
Great numbers of boys and girls have been 
rescued from drunken, immoral, neglectful 
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parents and placed in surroundings where 
they will have a better chance to livea 
decent and worth-while life. Some of the 
youths have been subjected to wholesome 
discipline in an Industrial School, where 
their characters have been strengthened, 
their energies trained, aud ideals of decen- 
cy implanted and nurtured within them, 
Out of the thousands of boys and girls that 
were brought to the court charged with 
more.or less virulent delinquency, all except 
an infinitesmal percentage have been 
effectually cured of their badness. Judged 
inthe light of this fact, the Juvenile Court 
has been eminently successful. 

The success of the Juvenile Court is 
mainly attributable to the fact that while 
the Judge is considerate of the feelings of the 
child, and kind to him in every particular 
at the same time, he looks after his. best 
interests and protects him from rutin. Thus 
kindness and discipline go hand in hand. 
On the ‘one hand there is none of the hard- 
headed justice which more or less smacks 
of the give and take of commercialism ; on 
the one hand the Judge is not trying the 
young offender as Mrs. Grundy’s delegate, 
who 1s to determine his punishment for 
having wronged society: on the other hand 
the Judge has enough ballast of character, 
acumen and integrity to subject the juvenile 
to wholesome discipline for his own goad. 
The discipline to which the boy is subjected, 
supplemented by his awakened desire to 
uplift himself, which is roused by the efforts 
of the Juvenile Court, works for the reform- 
ation of the voungster and makes the 
institution of the Children’s Court an un- 
qualified success. 

The work of the Juvenile Court is no 
sinecure. Essentially it is a new. work. 
The Judge has few precedents to go by, and 
therefore has to invent new methods of 
solving the problems with which he is 
constantly confronted. The questions that 
rise before him are numerous and compli- 
cated. They require a great deal of original 
research work, patience and probity. That, 
in the face of these circumstances, the 
Juvenile Court should have justified its 
existence by its, unqualified success, shows 
that the principles upon which it is founded 
are sound and success-insuring. | 

The city of Denver, Colorado, where 
Judge Lindsey’s Court is located, has a 
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CoMMITMENTS TO StraTE [NDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


years for which statistics are available for FoR Boys. 
the Juvenile Court of Denver are 1904 and Age -8 g ‘Io tr 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
1905. A peep into the figures of this . 0 ae ; ae r 
biennial period gives a wonderful insight heneay ae To 3) 5 le BD HB 
into the work of the Children’s Court. 1905. 
CoMPLAINTS AGAINST CHILDREN. Truancy ... ... 6. rt Lh wm & &F aa 
1904 1905 LATCONY: 322 aaewis I «it 2 1 & gg 4 14 
No. of complaints heard in office 864 1,181 Incorrigibility.. ... sige 6 Wt. Bie. peme: Ee eee 
CASES SETTLED OU'r oF COURT. 1904 1905 ——_— “7? 
No. of cases settled by probation officers TOTAL «an - & § @ 12 13 J ft ‘4. 62 
without any legal procedure 558 354 CoMMITMENTS To STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN BROUGHT INTO CourRT. ror GIRLS 
1904 1905 a 
Delinquent bays 603 376 Age - TZ 15 16 Total 
Delinquent girls... 33 46 ssl eas Ae 
~*~ _ Incorrigibility = a i I 2 af 
ToTaL ... 636 422 eee oC 
Forms or DELINQUENCY CHARGED AGalnst Juventzes, ncorrigibility so a ’ : 
1904 190! ; 
- Bays Girls ed Girls Porat oe : 3 3 
Truancy* 88 8 60 15 PROBATIONERS WHO REpoRT, \~ 
Larceny sy nC 159 7 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
Incorrigibility 12 11 8 Il 1904 1905 
Malicious mischief... 284 - ... 04 No, of probationers reporting to court :— 
pmlor ality nee 4 9 School boys - wie .+. 140 111 
Disorderly Conduct ... 33 ‘a 40 7 School girls ~ - 8 7 
Loitering 13 22 Sas _ Working boys -s oe CAF 49 
purglary : x Working girls 
Cruelty to animals 15 si — Ae 
Frequenting saloons 3 I TOTAL 190 167 
Forgery I 
Gambling 6 os PARENTS OF DELINQUENTS. 
mA oe — =" > Normal _.. 568 
Toran ... 603 38 376 46° Father dead 187 
{Pany ofthe commitments have been made under thenead Mother dead 4 
such cisex there were other forms of ‘Wélinquency ‘ofa more Both parents dead 45 
serious character, and to protect the record of the child the Parents separated 155 
charge has been truancy rather than some other form of delin- einer 
quency. No childis charged with crime, buta record is kept “ee , 
of the form of delinquency. PoraL 1. 1,058 
CASES AGAINST ADULTS FoR CONTRIBUTORY DELINQUENCY. 
1go4 1905 
Guilty, Discharged. Guilty. Discharged. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. Total. 
For sending child to steal coal ... ion.. 22 5 3 2 I 3 3 19 
Encouraging petty larceny... a. 11 - ale 6 2 a 27 
Failure to send child to school... 19 6 10 4 10 6 I I 57 
For sending child to saloon... 5 2 ue aed 1 2 ae IO 
For admitting children to saloons and 
selling liquor to minors ; me 6 | a 3 338 2 13 62 
For giving liquor to children... be aitt 1 I wes — 2 
For taking child into a saloon .. I I ee I 2 S 
For selling tobacco to boys 1 I 7 I 10 
For encouraging loitering 2 2 ai 1 I j Te 
For parental neglect ... 3 2 I 3 5 2 16 
For allowing child to stay in assignation 
house I I 
For. using obscene language ir Mm " presence i 
of child’ I I ae 2 
For encouraging cruelty to animals bas I I 2 
For immoral relation with children 3 3 
For admitting girls to wine rooms I } 
For giving tobacco to child 2 ae: vs 3 
For encouraging child to commit assault. 2 2 2 4 
For encouraging immorality a es 2 2 a I 12 
GRAND ToTAL . 52 30 19 75 23 24 9 241 
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NuMBER OF CHILDREN HELD AT THE DETENTION 
ScHOOL AND ForMS oF DELINQUENCY CHARGED. 


From Dec 12 1903 to end of 
1904 1905 
‘Boys Girls Boys Girls 
‘Truancy 105, I QI i 
Larceny Ill 168 2 
~ Malicious mischief 30 any 50 sae 
Incorrigibility 10 10 5 12 
Shooting craps v 7 oe 6 
Jumping.on Cars 83 a 5 
Runaways 35 sa 17 I 
General delinquency .. 100 is 62 or 
Dependent 50 17 89 28 
Tora 531 29 493 43 
AVERAGE LENGTH OF DETENTION oF INMATES 
AT THE DETENTION SCHOOL. 
1904, 1905 
, Boys in days 10 days 
“Girls 9g days 8 jaye 
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No. Sex. Age. 


1 Boy. 


2 Boy. 


ii Girl, 


12 Boy. 


i3 Boy. 


14 GirL 


15 Boy. 


Grade. ment, 

14 1 Restless. 
13 ] Bright. 
10 Restless. 
10 2 £Beight. 
15 6 Bright. 

15 -6 $luggish. 
14 3 Bright. 
15 6 Restless. 
12 $ Restless. 
16 5 Gloomy. 

9 None. Gloomy. 

17 4 Sluggish, 
13 4 S$luggish. 
i4 8 Restless. 
14 9 Gloomy. 


School Tempera- 


9 


ForRMS oF DELINQUENCY CHARGED IN CASES 
AGAINST DEFECTIVES. 


Incorrigible 2t 
Larceny 17 
Truancy 7 
Immorality 6 
Runaways 2 
Bad conduct in school.. sai 2 
Forgery I 
Malicious mischief I 
Assault I 
Drunkenness = I 

TOTAL , 59 
Sex OF DELINQUENTS FOUND TO BE DEFECTIVE. 
Boys ses fas ae ies 51 
Girls ae see ; ms 

TOTAL “irk 59 

FamILy History oF [mMBreciLic DELINQUENTS. 

Negative a ‘ik oa ne 13 
‘Tubercular eas a 4 
Insanity 4 
Asthma I 
Cerebral Hemorrhage I 

Tora. a 23 


ANALYSIS OF 15 DEFECTIVE CASES. 


Family History. 


Negative. 


Negative, 
Negative. 


Negative, 


Negative, 
Negative. 
Negative, 
Negative 
Father alcoho- 
lic; mother 
criminal. 
Negative, 


Mother insane; 


brother im- 
becile. 
Father insane, 


Negative. 


Negative. 


Negative. 


Previous 
History, 


Negative, 


Epilepsy, 
Negative. 


St. Vitus dance. 


Négative. 
Weak lungs. 
Negative. 
Negative. 
Negative, 


All muscular 
movements 
since birth 
awkward ; 

‘de- 


speech 
fective ; 
mentally dull. 

Mentally de- 
fective since 
birth. 

St. Vitus dance 
and = paraly- 
sis; mentally 
dull. 

Convulsions 
between 
and 4 years 
Of age. 

Very nervous. 


Negative. 


The work of the Denver Juvenile Court, 


though very heavy, as the above 


quoted 


statistics, show, is done by a limited machi- 
The personnel of the Court consists 


nery. 


of the Judge, Clerk of the Court, 


Chief 


Form of Delin- Nervous General Examina- ; 

quency. System. tion. Remarks. 

Larceny. Imbecile. Characteristic de-~ Recommended 

formities of im- commitment to 
becility. institution. 

Truancy. Negative. Eczema. aie for epi- 
eps 

Bad conduct Negative, Anaemia. Tonic (reatment: 

in school, 

Immorality. Negative. Markedanaemia. Treatment for 
anaemia and 
chorea. 

Immorality. Negative. Negative. Discharged. 

Incorrigible. Negative. Negative. Discharged. 

Larceny.. Negative. Anaemia Tonic treatment. 

immorality. Negative. Negative, Discharged 

Larceny, Negative. Anaemia and eye Prescribed glass- 

defect. es and tonic 
“treatment. 
Incorrigible. Itmbecile. Characteristic de-~ Recommended 
formities of im- commitment to 
becility. institution. 
incorrigible. Idiot. Characteristic de- Recommended 
: formities of idi- commitment to 
Ocy. institution. 
Drunkenness. Infantile Anaemia. Recommended 
paraly- . commitment to 
Sis. institution. 

Larceny. Normal. Normal. Discharged. 

Larceny. Negative. Negative. Mouth breather. 
Discharged as 
normal. 

Larceny. Negative. Negative. Masturbator, Ad- 


vised circum- 

cision, 
Probation Officer, one man and one woman 
probation officer, Superintendent of the 
Detention School and his assistant who is 
his wife, Deputy District Attorney, a spe- 
cial police officer and his deputy. The 
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Judge is not only the Juvenile Court Judge, 
but also the Judge of the County Court. 
The probation officers are paid officials. The 
Chief Probation Officer receives ls. 4,500 
a yearand has an allowance of Rs. 3,300 
a year as an expense account, to be paid 
out under the direction of the Court. The 
two other Probation Officers are paid Rs. 
3,600 per’ annum each. Provision is made 
for the appointment of Probation Officers by 
the Juvenile Judge, subject to the approval 
of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions, which 1s composed of two women and 
hve men, experienced in philanthropic work. 
When it is consilered that the work of 
the Juvenile Court is an active agency 
against crime amongst men and women as 
well as little folks, and therefore .an effect- 
ive check on the nation’s incurring expense 
on account of building and maintaining 
jails ard criminal courts, it will readily be 
seen that the small expense incurred by the 
Children’s Court is not only a justifiable 
expense, but at heart is an economy. In 
fact, Judge Lindsey has proved, by a com- 
parative table showing the cost of caring 
for children by the old and new ways, that 
in 18 months the Juvenile Court actually 
saved the State and County Rs. 2,66,483. 

_ _ Not only ts the machinery of the Juvenile 
Court inexpensive and exceedingly simple ; 
but it also works with smoothness and with- 
out break-downs. Complaints or petitions 
declaring any child to be delinquent and 
briefly stating the cause of the delinquency 
may be filed in the County Courts of the 
several Counties of the: State, by the Dis- 
trict Attorneys of the various Counties as 
wellas by Probation Officers appointed by 
the Court. In Denver all complaints and 
petitions are filed by probation officers who 
are vested with all the powers and authority 
of Sheriffs to make arrests. etc. In some States 
citizens are permitted to file complaints; but 
the Denver method has been proved by 
practice to be the best. Citizens are likely 
to indiscriminately file petitions and com- 
plaints for petty grievances against the 
child. which do not merit the dignity of 
court proceedings. In Denver the Probation 
Officer thoroughly investigates a case hefore 
the petition or complaint is filed, and often 
settles it out of court, thus saving expense 
to the County and humiliation to the child 

and its parents. : 





The powers of the Denver Juvenile Court 
have never been abused. Only two cases 
out of the two thousand against both child- 
ren and parents that came before the Court 
during the first three years, have employed 
lawyers to defend them, and no one has ever 
complained about the disposition of a case, 
although several hundred adults have been 
fined or sent tojailand a large number of 
children committed to institutions. Excep- 
tional cases sometimes crop up—cases of 
depravity and extreme viciousntss among 
the young, which demand sternness rather 
than kindness. For the trial of such cases 
the State reserves the right, by one section 
of the Juvenile Court Law, to consider any 
one of them under sixteen years of age, a 
proper subject for the criminal court, subject 
to all the rules and penalties of the criminal 
Jaw: but so far the Denver Juvenile Court 
has not been obliged to make use of this 
proviso in a single case. A separate law 
deals with the parents and other adults who 
contribute to the delinquency of the child 
offender; but these adult cases are tried by 
the same judge, in the samecourt and on 
the same day as the children’s cases. In 


this way there is concentrated in one court, 


in one jurisdiction, under the surveillance 
of the same set of officers, every case of a 
dependent or delinquent child as well as of 
those responsible for its dependency or delin- 
quency The Compulsory Education Law 
and the Child Labor Law, both separate 
from the Juvenile Court Law, are also en- 
forced in the Children’s Court, by the same 
Judge. In order to avoid constitutional 
difficulties and attacks upon the Act, the 
Juvenile Court Law provides fora trial by 
jury .in case it 1s demanded, and also ex- 
tends the right to counsel. Annual reports 
to the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections are required, containing detailed 
information as to the workings of the 
Juvenile Court. 
of parents and children brought to the 
Juvenile Court are prohibitted by law from 
being revealed in the annual reports. Simi- 
larly, the Judge of the Juvenile Court has 
prevailed upon the local newspapers not to 
publish the names of girl offenders that have 
been brought to Court. This practice would 
injure their reputations in after Jife, and 
very effort is made by the Court to keep 
any taint from attaching to the  child’s 


The names and identity® 
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name on account of being brought be- 
fore it. 

Having outlined the preliminaries, now 
the administrative work of the Court will 
be discussed. -The child is brought to the 
Juvenile Court Session in obedience to a 
summons issued by the Court based upon a 
complaint or petition filed by a Probation 
Officer, who has carefully investigated the 
case and decided that it 1s worthy of the 
Court’s attention. Once in Court, the Judge 
listens to the report of the Probation Officer, 
the testimony of the parents and aggrieved 
party or parties, and everyone who ts likely 
to be acquainted with the facts in the case. 
Then he takes the child into his chambers 
and talks to him in a fatherly, kind fashion, 
seeking to get from him the truth about the 
affair, In every move he makes, the Judge 
is actuated by just one motive—to discover 
the true cause of -the delinquency and 
remove it. Sometimes the cause is hard to 
trace, but almost invariably it goes back to 
some adult influence. For instance, a young 
messenger boy was brought before Judge 
Lindsey for overcharging for delivering 
messages, and appropriating the amount of 
the over-charge to his own use. After 
careful sifting, the whole trouble was traced 
back to_a certain day when, answering a 
_call, the lad was sent toa drink shop bya 
man to purchase a‘bottle of wine and 
deliver it toa woman inmate of a house of 
ill-fame. Upon delivering it, the woman 
coaxed him to take a drink. He never 
before had tasted liquor, but she. made 
him feel that it would be a manly thing 
for him to drink. He liked the taste 
of the wine so well that 
over charge and pilfer money in order to 
buy surreptitious drinks. The Judge took 
him in hand to teach him how to live the 
life-worth-while, and extorted from the 
manager of the messenger service a promise 
never again to send boys to liquor shops 
or houses of ill-fame. The lad was_for- 
given, placed on his honor, and taken back 
to work, with the result that he never again 
was guilty of an offence against society. 

The children who come before Judge 
Lindsey are invariably placed on probation 
(that is to say, on their good behaviour. and 
given a chance to be good at home, before 
being sent toa reformatory institution. A 
close watch is kept upon their doings by 
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he began to . 


mcans of a record system. Most of the boys 
and girls who come under the jurisdiction 
of the Juvenile Court, attend school. These 
youngsters are made to bring, every other 
week, a report from their teacher setting 
forth their actions as “good,” “fair,” and 
“poor,” and suggesting the cause of the 
report being what it is. Unknown to the 
children, the school principals and teachers 
have been notified of the fact that they are 
special wards of the Court. Every Monday 
a full list of boys and girls on probation is 
sent to the principals of the schools which 
they attend, along withan outline of the 
causes that led the child to the Court. With 
these to guide them, the teachers pay special 
attention to these little ones, seeking to 
uplift them and help them to be good. If 
a child on probation fails to attend school 
without excuse for 24 hours, the principal 
immediately telephones the head quarters of 
the Juvenile Court anda Probation Officer 
is detailed to look up the truant and report 
upon the case. Some few of the children 


work for their living, and do not attend 


school. ‘These are made to bring reports of 
behaviour from their employers. So per- 
fectly does the record system keep the Court 
in touch with the children, that in very few 
cases is visitation of the homes by proba- 
tion officers necessary in order to make the 
bad child good. 

Every other Friday and Saturday the 
reports are presented to the Court by the little 
folks. The girls bring theirs’ on Friday 
and the boys on Saturday. 

The Saturday Juvenile Court Days are 
of special interest. At these Sessions the 
Judge does most of his work of personally 
influencing the children to be good The 
tables and benches are removed for this 
occasion and the boys sit on long rows 
of chairs which stretch across the room 
and make the Court look more like a 
school or place of amusement than a tribunal 
of justice. The Judge comes down from 
his bench and mingles with the boys and 
discusses with them their child-troubles. 
He reads the reports and comments on 
fhem. Ifthe reportis “fair” or “poor,” he 
does not scold or punish the child, but ex- 
presses sorrow at learning that his confi- 


dence has been misplaged. He tells the 
boy that he wants to “plck with him” and 


help him, but 1f he iis t help himself, a 
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trip to the State Industrial School at Golden 
will be necessary, not asa punishment, but 
because the boy is too weak to learn to be 
good unless he is placed tn an institution 
where he will be forced to be good until it 
becomes a habit with him. Sometimes a 
sort of moral physic is administered by 
sending the boy to the Detention Home 
over Sunday instead of allowing him to go 
home. The Detention Home is provided in 
place of the jail, and the one at Denver has 
proved to be an eminent success. During 
the period the children are detained there 
they are engaged in healthy occupations. 
The home is more of an industrial school 
than a place of detention. ’ The child goes 
on with his studies just as if he was at 
school. Thus he does not lose time or lag 
in his studies. Sending him to the Deten- 
tion Home and thus separating him from 
‘his parents for two or three nights ts usually 
a most effective way of bringing a boy to 
his senses by giving him a foretaste of what 
will follow if he does not gather himself 
together and try to be good. If the child 
has been given chance after chance to reform 
and has failed to take advantage of them, 
the Judge sends him to the Industrial School. 
But even in this he attempts to rouse a 
spirit of manlinessin the punished child by 
relying on his honour and sending him 
alone instead of in the custody of a police- 
man. He explains to the youth why it is 
best for him and for society that he should 
go to the.Industrial School for a little while, 
explains that he has implicit confidence in 
him and will not humiliate him by placing 
him in charge of a policeman, gives him the 
paper committing him to the place of 
detention and the money to pay his fare 
there, and sends the boy, alone, to report 
at the School. In no instance has his trust 
been betrayed. The lad invariably has 
reported to the School and cheerfully served 
his time. 

In the Saturday Sessions Judge Lindsey 
always delivers a short speech, using boy 
terms and never talking above the heads of 
his audience. He explains in simple [ng- 
lish, the meaning of the law, and makes 
them understand the relations between the 
individual and society. He impresses them 
with the nécessity for laws, law admuinistra- 
tors and officers, and makes them under- 
stand and feel that the law is their friend, 


and not their enemy—that the Judge 1s 
there for their benefit, not their punish- 
ment—and that they ought to respect and 
co-operate with the Court instead of work- 
ing against it. 

Lads who work all day bring their 
reports to the Judge at night, and he has 
heart to heart talks with them encouraging 
them to be good. If the report is good, 
the Judge tells all the other boys about it. 
He says Johnnie is a “bully fellow”, “one 
of the squarest kids that ever lived”. He 
expresses his joy and satisfaction by a pat 
on the head, a shake of the hand. The lad’s 
face is wreathed in smiles and the other 
boys are beaming with delight. During 
school vacations ‘“‘report days’ are held once 
a month, and the boys give their own re- 
ports verbally. The Judge always takes 
their word for it, and his ‘trust tn them 
inspires them to be truthful. Thus he 
stimulates their pride and makes them 
anxious to be good in order to win his 
approval. Judge Lindsey tmpresses the boys 
with the fact that he is their best friend and 
that he considers their interests paramount 
to every thing else in the world. This was 
shown in a little incident that once occurred 
in his Court. One day, during a busy Civil 
Session of the Court, while Judge Lindsey, 
in the capacity of County Judge, was try- 
ing a Will case involving six millions of 
rupees, the court room door opened. A boy 
who had been before the Juvenile Court 
Judge and who had become convinced that 
the nian on the bench was his friend and 
wanted to help him, poked his tousled head 
and freckled face into the court-room. The 
bailiff “shooed” him out, but he returned, 
not with any thought of disobedience, but 
because he had learned his rights there. The 
Judge ordered a recess of three minutes, to 


the disgust of one or two of the distin- 


guished counsel, and the boy came to the 
bench, unafraid now where he was crying 
with fear the first time when he was brought 
there three months before. 


“What can I do for you, Morris’, asked the Judge 
of the childish petitioner pleading his own cause. ‘The 
boy explained that a new policeman had been appoint- 
ed tothe beat where he wasin the habit of selling 
papers, who would not permit him to ply his trade and 
thereby he was losing Rs. 1/8aday. “If you will give 
me an injunction again dat cop, Judge,”’ said the boy, 
“Twill get my rights.” The kindly clerk, catching 
the spirit of the thing, handed the judge a blank in- 
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junction writ, in the body of which he wrote a kindly 
note to the police constable. He told him that Morris 
was a good boy and brought splendid reports from his 
teacher, and that he was his friend. He explained to 
the boy the duties of an officer, and how he represented 
the law, and he must respect him) With the writ in a 
sealed envelope. he went away rejoicing. Ina week 
he came again with the usual excellent report, and the 
Judge said: ‘Well, Morris, how did the injunction 
work ?”” “Qh,’’, said the lad, “‘E tell yer, Judge, it 
worked fine, it did. He liked to have dropped dead 
when he readit. Say, Judge, he is trying to be my 
friend, now ; he wants to get on the good side of me. 
He thinks [’ve got a‘pull (influence) wid de Court.’’ 


His whole-hearted sympathy with children 
has made Judge Lindsey the friend of every 
boy and girlin and around Denver: Children 
go to him with their troubles, as they would 
to their fathers and mothers in whom they 
reposed their trust. Numbers of little ones 
voluntarily come to the Juvenile Court and 
ask Judge Lindsey to help them to be good. 
The Judge relates one pathetic instance. 


“One day at the close of a busy session of the civil 
court, 1 noticed a little fellow sitting back in the court 
room all alone. [called him up tothe bench. I had 
never seen him before. With tears in his eyes the lad 
told me that he was 10 years old, that his father had 
deserted his mother and that his mother had gone 
away and left him; that he was living with a good 
lady and that he had been stealing things for a long 
time and some of the kids had told him if he kept it up 
the policeman would get him and he had better come 
and tell me about it, and I would get him out of trouble 
and help to make him good.”’ 


In order to accomplish the best results 
among some of the delinquent boys, the 
Court has provided a fund for their relief. 
When children come to Court poorly clad 
and shod, they are warmly clothed out of 
the relief fund which has been raised for 
that purpose by charitably inclined people. 
As anexample of the good effects of this 
relief work, a single instance may be cited. 
Judge Lindsey tells the story: 


“T remember coming into Denver one cold morning 
when a poorly shod little boy came up to the passengers 
through the depot to carry their baggage. I stopped 
the boy and asked him if he did not know he would 
get into the Juvenile Court for being out of school. He 
said he was too sharp for the Juvenile Court, and that 
Judge Lindsey could never catch him. 
that he had a right to carry baggage if he could make 
a quarter, as he needed it to help his mother. I took 
the boy with me to the Court House, against his cries 
and protestations. He was shod and decently clad, 
placed upon probation, and through the assistance 
rendered the home and the boy, he has become one of 
our warmest supporters and one of the best boys in 
the Court.”’ 


One Christmas, through the donations of 


He insisted . 


the merchants of Denver and many - friends 
of the Court, an elaborate Christmas enter- 
tainment was planned for the boys in the 
Juvenile Court room. Every boy on the 
probation list who desired to come was 
invited. The Christmas presents consisted 
of good things in the way of fruits, nuts, 
games and books, and every boy was given 
Rs. 1/8 in money. Their behaviour was 
commented on by a number of persons as 
being even better than that of children at 
some of the Sunday School Christmas trees 
among the children of the financially well- 
to-do. 

Judge Lindsey suggests that it would be 
better to pension the mothers of homes 
where poverty reigns supreme rather than 
put into state institutions the children they 
are unable to care for through the hard 
tasks our system of society and crimes of 
men force upon them. 

When the reports of the children on pro- 
bation are persistently “poor”, Judge Lind- 
sey turns them over to a_ physician for 
examination. Perhaps it turns out that his 
eyes are poor and his vision defective, and 
for this reason he has not been able to keep 
up with normal children in his studies, and 
so has gained the name of being “bad” and 
“stupid”. One little chap had been recom- 
mended for the Industrial School because he 
was rebellious. He had been suspended 
from school and was constantly upon the 
street, drifting from idleness to crime. 
Judge Lindsey talked with him fora few 
hours one afternoon, and sent him to the 
doctor to see what made him so “strange 
and peculiar’. The medical man discovered 
that the boy had had fits when he was seven 
years old and the nervous trouble returned 
in a different form at twelve, making him 
peevish and rebellious. The boy was placed 
under treatment, and at the end of eight 
months his teacher wrote to the Judge saying 
that the erstwhile incorrigible lad now -was 
the best boy in school. 

Baths and good literature are employed 
as reformatory agents in the work of the 
Court. A bath room about 20 feet square 
has been installed in the basement of the 
Court House adjoining the boiler room. 
Long pipes are attached to the ceiling and 
‘extend from one end of the rcom to the 
other. In the middle is a cement pool. 
Boys who have no such facilities at home 
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are encouraged to stand under the pipes and 
geta“‘rain bath’, as they call it, and on 
every Juvenile Court day from fifty to one 
hundred boys take shower baths. 

High-grade juvenile magazines are distri- 
buted among the boys each month, and the 
youngsters prefer them to the trashy “dime” 
(cheap) novels they have been in the habit 
of reading. 

Once in a while Judge Lindsey holds a 
“snitching bee’ (to “snitch” is to tell) in his 
chambers, -vhere he attempts to have the 
boys make a clean breast of their mischie- 
vous doings. These “snitching bees’’ often 
result in bringing a large number of cases 
into Court that were not dreamed of in the 
beginning. The boys are encouraged to tell 
on themselves, but tattling about the other 
boys of “the gang” is frowned upon. For 
instance, two boys were once brought to 
Judge Lindsey’s chambers by the officer 
apprehending them for stealing small trink- 
ets from stores. [hey became interested 
in clearing up the matter, confessed all their 
misdemeanors and volunteered the informa- 
tion that they knew lots of other boys who 
were doing the same thing. They did not 
tell the names of the boys, but went back 
to school and the next day returned to the 
court with sixteen more. These boys at- 
tended school in a respectable neighborhood. 
They turned over to the Judge Rs. 60 to go 
worth of stolen goods, for the most part 
agate marbles and leather bags. in which 
they carried the marbles. The Judge was 
desirous of discovering the causes of the 
delinquency in these youths, and, as every 
one of them was anxious to tell all about 
his misdemeanors, this was an easy task. 
Every boy who had been in a saloon or had 
bought cigarettes, told about it, and the 
Judge learned who had sent them to the 
drink-shops and who had furnished them 
with liquor or tobacco. Asa result, several 
mothers and fathers were brought into 
Court; and the case which started with two 
little culprits jumped to twenty-two men, 
women and children. itvery one of these 
boys gave up their bad habits and corrected 
their faults under the influence and direction 
of the Juvenile Court, and not one was ever 
committed to an industrial school or reform- 
atory. In another case, the party caught 
numbered four, and these were instrumental 
in bringing to Court forty-four others; 


while in another case six or seven culprits 
jumped to fifty-two others. In not one of 
these cases in which the boy offenders 
actively assisted the Court, was there ever 
a subsequent complaint against the lads 
because of a repetition of the offence. 
Probably the most important work of 
Judge Lindsey’s Court has resulted from 
the enforcement of the contributory delin- 
quent act. As the result of prosecutions 
under this act, some of the most notorious 
dive-keepers in Denver have actually served 
time in jail of from thirty to ninety days 
in addition to paying heavy fines in many 
cases. Parents have been -called to account 
for their children gone wrong and many of 
them have been fined, while in aggravated 
cases fathers have been sent to jail. Men 
have served time in jail for permitting a 
boy to enter a drink shop, for sending him 
to that vile place, and for selling him 
tobacco, firearms and immoral literature. 
In one case a father was fined for swearing 
in his home tn the presence of his children, 
Young rowdies _ young men who have no 
respect for womanhood, have served time 
in jatl for contributing to a girl’s delin- 
quency by taking her toa wine room. So 
effective has been the work of the Juvenile 
Court in holding adults responsible for 
juvenile delinquency that several low drink 
shops have been forced out of business be- 
cause of the personal work of the Court 
with them. The law-breakers have been 
given to understand that they will have 
to pay the penalty if they persist in leading 
little folks astray. Judge Lindsey relates: 
‘Recently a little fellow of 12 came to me joyously 
and said: ‘Judge, old Mr.—that runs the drug store 
on our corner, sells cigarettes, and Johnny B. ‘went in 
there to get some and old Mr.—got furious and said: 
‘You little rascal, get out of here just as quick as you 
can. How dol know that some of those kids out 
there don’t belong to that Juvenile Court, and they will 
have me hauled up there to pay a hundred dollars 
[three hundred rupees] for selling you a nickel’s worth . 
of tobacco. Get out of here and don’t you ever come 


back again.’ Old Mr.—’s discretion was as wise as 
his fears were well-founded.”’ 


From the foregoing it will readily be seen 
that the Juvenile Court really ought to be 
regarded in the light of a hospital rather 
than a tribunal. Criminal tendencies are 
overcome and starved out for lack of ex- 
pression. Many children are charitably pro- 
vided for; weaklings are given crutches until 
their own moral backbones are strong 
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THE FIRST BOY SENT TO THE DETENTION 
SCHOOL. 


He was not hand-cuffed, nor did he go to the State 
Institution under police guard. Unattended he 
went to the Detention House, carrying in hand _ his 
own warrant, and in his pocket the money to pay 
street car fare. 





ae “T’am de Boss, seg.” 
im The boy on the right hand is a typical leader 
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PARLOUR OF THE DETENTION SCHOOL. 


lino sense of the word a jail. 


The Juveniles are not under constant surveillance, or penned up. 


Even the title of the so-called ‘‘reformatory’’ does not fit it. 


They read and write 


and jearn during school hours, and play and romp during certain parts of the day. In 


all essentials, the school is a home, a good, uplifting, 


enough to keep them erect and firm in the 
right. The cases are diagnosed and remedies 
are applied calculated to overcome the 
abnormalities. And the chief cog in the 
‘machinery of this hospital for deformed 
character is the Judge, always watchful to 
help, his finger upon the pulse of child-life, 
kind even when stern, administering punish- 
ment as he would bitter medicine, to cure 


typical home. 


the little one of bad conditions, applying 
soothing poultices or counter-irritation, as 
‘ndicated—a father of the fatherless and 
protector of youth, a veritable lion in the 
path that leads to criminality, scaring back 
those that set foot therein, the child’s best 
friend, whose chief business in life it is to 
make the bad child good. 

Saint NIHAL SINGH. 








Beloved! it is I. 

From out beyond the waters deep 
When lying in a weary sleep, 

My soul had heard your cry ! 

I could wait no longer, sweet, 

I came away with fleeting feet, 
Wake, wake, fond one, for I am nigh, 
Beloved, it is I! 

How could I come, my sweet ! 

A million waters ’twixt us roll 

And myriad lands from pole to pole, 
How was I then so fleet ? 

Nor land nor sea can keep apart, 


When heart, my love, is wed to heart, 
Your cry helped on my struggling feet, 
Thus could I come, my sweet ! 

When the world is at rest 

I'll come to you night after night, 

I'll kiss your lips, my heart's delight, 
An ever welcome guest ! 

And when we're dead we'll fly above 
To the happy, happy land of love, 
And there we two shall build our nest, 
From pain of parting we shall rest, 
And for ever be at rest! 


B, K. Das. 
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THE DAWN 


[ The following verses were written after 
reading Tulsi Das’s beautiful description 
of the coming of the rains in Book IV, 
(Kiskindhya) of the Ramayana. | 


In the purple East, the morning 
Light is dawning. 

O’er the plains the gloom is breaking, 

Earth from heaven new glory taking 

Robes herself with dewy splendour, 
Mystic, tender. 


Every grove with joy is ringing, 
Birds are singing. 
Fragrance fills the air, and flowers 
Wakened by the cooling showers, 
Raise their heads from drowsy slumber 
Without number. 


All the dusty drought is over, 

Earth’s bold Lover,— 
The glad Sun,— with rapturous kisses 
Greets his bride, and pours.his blisses 
On her radiant face, upturning 

To his yearning. 


Crystal clear the streams are gushing, 
Onward rushing 
Till they join the stately river, 


Where the tall, green grasses quiver, 
And the lotus flowers are blowing 


Bright and glowing. | 


Sons of India! Let your sadness | 
Turn to gladness. - 
For the long night of your-sorrow 
Now has passed. A glorious morrow 
Dawns ‘upon you; day ts shining. - 
, .Ceasé repining. 


Fresh and: green the path -before you,-— 
Blue skies o’er you. 1° 
Flowers about your feet are springing, 
Birds their’carol songs‘are singing ‘ 
Heralding the coming glory 
Of your story. 


Lo! The Motherland rejoices 
At the voices 
Of her children.—Rise and greet her, 
Going forth with joy to meet her 
In the great regeneration 
Of the Nation. 


DELHI. C. F. AnpREws.. 


THE WEST AFRICAN TRADER 


By Caprain SHaw. 
TFHILST the actual work of a trading 
station is apt to grow irksome and 


monotonous, whilst the fevers, in-. 


sects, pests of earth, pests of water, and pests 
of air are wont.to drive the trader to the 
verge of insanity, there are certainly mo- 
ments of recreation, when, if the Briton be 
a man of observation, one who takes a 
keen interest in the new and the strange, 
he may: see that which will keep his 
thoughts employed profitably for many a 
weary hour. 


After all, it is not given to everybody to 
penetrate the thick forest and come out in 
a native village,a village of mud houses 
in orderly rows, that at a distance look like 
vast ploughed fields. The fashion of reach- 
ing such a village is somewhat out of the 
common, andis full of romantic pleasure. 
For the white traders of the African river 
country have learnt to rely far more on. the 
shoulders of native bearers than on their 
own feet, so the correct method of procedure 
to be followed in making a visit to some 
native potentate, is to summon the ham- 
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mock-bearers; who will then bring a long, 
broad grass-hammock, fitting deliciously to 
every curve of the body, a means of transit 
the equal of which is hard to find. The 
trader settles down comfortably in this con- 
veyance, two burly Krooboys take the pole 
and set offata swinging lope that is the 
very poetry of motion. Two others bring 
up the rear, and change into bearers as 
the first two weary, so that the onward 
journey never ceases until the trader gives 
the word to halt. 

Then the towns themselves are very 
quaint. African natives either wear no 
clothes at all or else wear very brightly 
coloured garments. The effect of striped 
Manchester cottons of vivid hues, draped 
about black-brown bodies, surmounted by 
thick red lips and gleaming eyes, is quite 
unique, and the fat picaninnies_ rolling 
hither and yon are a delight to the eyes. 
Here the trader might see industries carried 
on as they were carried on a thousand years 
ago. The making of clay-pottery is a 
fashionable industry in many of the Hinter- 
land villages, and the deftness of the work- 
ers—women mostly—is not far behind that 
of the men of Burslem and Longton especi- 
ally considering the fact that the crudest of 
tools and machinery are employed. Groups 
of native women, bangled and earringed, 
ankleted, and girt about with coils of cop- 
per wire, stand in the open places, selling 
bananas and Indian corn, rows of little sheds 


contain cloth-workers and dyers: and even | 


soap is made here-~-though to judge from 
the faces of some of the villagers, it is not 
made exclusively for home consumption. 
There are many other items of interest 
about, but all are eclipsed by the grandeur 
of the court of the chief who happens to 
rule over the destinies of this small settle- 
ment. The dusky guards are a blaze of 
splendour as to their upper parts: old uni- 
form tunics, sold to Jew traders at home, 
come out here by the bale, and are trans- 
mogrified into garments of appalling splen- 
dour; they are clothed as to the head with 
frizzy hair and tin-can helmets, but from 
the loins downwards they are much as 
Nature made them. The chief himself, 
generally under the influence of cheap, sweet 
champagne, be it noted, lolls gracefully 
under a vast umbrella—the sign of his 
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state, which might, depending entirely upon 

the sable monarch’s whim, rise to affability 
or degenerate to rank enmity, with alarm- >” 
ing consequences to the venturesome trader 
in search of concessions. 

The trader needs to pay particular atten- 
tion to his outfit prior to embarking upon 
this life abroad. Ordinary clothing is of 
but small utility here; white duck and ®¢ ¢#, 
flannellette, zephyr garments and sun-hats 
are more in keeping with the intense torri- 
dity of the climate. Stout shoes are an 
absolute necessity, for the ground underfoot 
is creepingly alive with crawling abonjina- 
tions, each one of which, whether ant, nit, 
beetle or spider, is fitted with a pair of jaws * 
fit to tackle anything short of sheet iron, _- 
and against whose attacks anything lighter ¢ 
than solid leather is of no more account #* 
than tissue paper. Pe 

All the outfit must be packed in air-tight” 
tins, not only that 1t may be preserved from 
watery inroads during the passage ashore 
through the turf, but also asa protection 
against damp and mildew, which two items 
play havoc with all clothing and equip- 
ment. 

But, so West African traders will tell you, 
clothing is a secondary consideration out « 
on the African rivers. You must stock your- _ 
self with a veritable chemist’s shop of drugs: © 
permanganate of potash, camphor, loose, 
and in pill form, castor-oil, ipecacuanha, 
iron in tabloid form, laudanum—invaluable 
for the sudden and frequent attacks of dy- 
sentery this latter-—~quinine by the pound, 
phenacetin, for the African sunisa great 
breeder of headaches, arsenic, Kutnow’s 
powder, the names of the drugs are legion. 
One of the most necessary items is alum— 
that and filters. And for this reason; Out 
in Africa itis the rule rather than the ex- 
ception to find clear drinking water. The 
ordinary filter might remove a lot of the 
foreign matter that makes the fluid undrink-~ - 
able, but the surest way to command an 
efficient supply of drinking water is to use 
powdered alum. ‘The: peasoup consistency © 
of the water sickens you at first sight, but— 
behold the change! You sprinkle a handful 
of alum upon the water--the dirt settles 
down at once, and there you are—the owner 
of a potable fluid, clear, sweet and fit for 
either cooking or drinking. 
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and should be made of doubled muslin, for 
the flying pests of the jungle are wily beyond 
their years, and will strenuously work a path 
through a single net. Taking them in order, 
the most essential portions of an outfit are 
alum, filters, mosquito nets, quinine, and 
then stout shoes, for the jiggers by day are 
quite as bad as the “‘skeeters”’ by night. 

Once up in the bush, endless are the pre- 
cautions necessary. It is far better for the 
unblooded trader to rely almost implicitly 
on the advice of his Krooboys, for then he 
will never pick up the apparently innocent 
log of firewood, prior to throwing it on the 
cooking fire, only to drop it of a sudden, 
and find a mighty scorpion clinging to his 
fingers. 

But there is still one other feature of bush 
life which is worthy of mention here, though, 
owing tothe inward march of civilisation, it 
is daily growing more and more uncommon. 
Friendly trading is the rule, unfriendly the 
exception, but when the natives of the in- 
terior do become unfriendly, they are very 
much at war with all white men. There 
may well come a time when the solitary 
trader, a thousand miles, maybe, from the 
coast, is cornpelled to turn his warehouse 
into a fort, and hold off sundry ferocious 
attacks by maddened savages, until help can 
be sent up from the nearest Haussa post, 
or, failing that help, until the last cartridge 
is expended, and the last barricade 1s beaten 
down. War, grim, grisly war, enters into 
the scale of things for those who would fare 
forth in the Empire’s interests to the African 
interior. 

The story of African trading is full of 
such chapters. These chapters tell of soli- 
tary men, alone ina wild country, having 
unexpectedly broken some ju-ju, or other- 
wise given offence to the savages, who, 
once their passsions are aroused, are devils 
unchained. They tell of long nights of 


tireless watching until the senses become 


dulled by overstrain, of days of fever-haunted 
misery, of sham alarms to wear down the 
patience of the watching trader. They tell 
of fierce, frenzied attacks by rushing, yelling 
hordes of savages, who have but one aim in 
life, to kill or be killed, and to fight until 
the last drop of blood is expended. Not 


a9 


merely spear-armed savages these ; men who 
are used to the handling of firearms and who 
possess them, too; not merely the flint- 
engines of war once so common out there, 
but modern rifles—Martinis and Mausers, 
shipped inland by traders who, for their own 
aggrandisement, are willing to be the cause 
of wholesale massacres of their own white 
stock. 


And through all this the trader must 
“keep his end up” so long ashecan. He 
is not only fighting for his own life—that 
is a minor consideration ; he is fighting for 
the property of the company he serves, for, 
it may be, the warehouses are full, from 
mud floor to matting roof, with precious 
goods—ivory, palm oil, and “trade” in 
abundance. These he must defend with all 
his might. His Krooboys may turn and flee, 
his halfcaste clerks may scurry away bush- 
wards and hide their cowardly heads wher- 
ever they may, but the white trader, till the 
rifle barre] grows red-hot in his hand, till the 
back-spit of his revolver blackens and skins 
his hand, till his arms ache with the rise and 
fall of the musket butt, and then, when his 
defence is over and still no relief appears, 
he had far better reserve one last revolver 
bullet for private use, for the fate of the 
white who falls alive into the hands of 
these fanatical savages is not fit to be written 
here. 


But to the average Briton such excite- 
ments would appeal rather than repel. And 
there is always the chance of some great 
discovery to be made, some splendid con- 
cession to be obtained for rich trading in 
rubber or mahogany; so that, though the 
labour 1s hard, the reward is not out of 
keeping with the toil. 


To the average trader the chance of 
making a fortune is not too probable. 
There are very many in the field, Belgians, 
French, and Germans, but it may well be 
that our trader may, by reason of some kindly 
action or some special acumen, receive news 
of a great spoil to be had up-country, and 
then, when this spoil is located and the 
necessary concessions obtained, it will be 
found that the game is well worth the 
candle. 


Note.—Inthis article the white man paints himself. How the African savage will paint him is another 


story. 
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A PLEA FOR A SANE SYSTEM OF FEMALE EDUCATION 


colloquy took place in my father’s 

home, when I was a child of barely 

ten, that has left an indelible im- 
pression on my mind. My younger sister 
had completed her seventh year. My father 
had taught her the vernacular characters 
when she was a mere tot, and at that time 
the lass could read almost any book in 
Gurmukhi—she could even read the most 
difficult passages from the Granth Sahib, 
the sacred scriptures of the Sikhs. My 
mother not only had allowed my father to 
initiate the little girl into the mysteries of 
the Sikh alphabet, but she took every avail- 
able occasion to commend his efforts and 


encourage the child as much as she possibly 


could to make a rapid progress in master- 
ing Panjabi. Mother hada deep religious 
nature, and longed for the time when her 
daughter would be able to read the Adz 
Granth and recite from it for the edification 
of the family and others. 

The intelligent little girl had not only 
gained considerable proficiency in reading 
and writing her. mother-tongue: she had 
also persuaded her brother to teach her to 
read Urdu characters. Being quick of wit 
and retentive of memory, she knew almost 
as much of Hindustani as I did. Her 
girlish intuition told her that she was eating 
the forbidden fruit, and all that she knew of 
Urdu was stealthily gleaned—unbeknown 
to her mother. Father, however, was in 
the secret and encouraged both the girl and 
me. My sister had mastered the first pri- 
mer——Q’aida. Now came a time when her 
ambition got the better of her good sense. 
She wanted to learn fast, and therefore she 
desired to read Urdu books all the time. 
Formerly the child would merely sit beside 
me while I studied at home, in the evening, 
and, while mother thought that she was 
keeping me company, the girl was learning 
Urdu—running me a hard race to keepa 
little ahead of her, to justify my boyish 
pride. But when she had finished the first 
book, she wanted to devote more time to 


reading, and see if she could get ahead of °! 


her elder brother. 

It was at this juncture that the colloquy 
I speak of took place between my father 
and mother. Mother, on discovering that 
her daughter had learned Urdu, was terribly 
wrath--she severely reprimanded the girl 
and positively forbade her to touch an Urdu 
book. The little one had cried bitterly— 
and went to father with her trouble. 

“Now, if my older brother can read Urdu, 
why can’t I, father?,” said she appealingly, 
her cheeks tear-stained and her eyes red 
and still shedding tears. ‘“Didn’t you say, 
father,’ she argumentatively continued, “I 
am as good as brother? Then why can’t ] 
read, too, as he does? If Urdu is bad for 
me, forbid brother to read it, too. Let him 
not learn it, if I can’t.” 

“Your brother has to earn a living for him- 
self and for the girl he marries. You don’t 
have to work in an office—your husband 
will support you,” responded mother, in 
quick, tense tones, while father sat beside 
the sacred scriptures, hunting for words and 
arguments that would prevail. 

A scene analogous to the above has oc- 
curred in many families other than that of 
my father. The pet objection of many an 
illiterate mother in India against the secular 
literary education of her daughter, always 
has been and still is that the girl will not 
be compelled to earn a living. What a poor 
notion does this objection reveal ! But why 
blame the woman for placing such a low 


value’on literary education ? Many Indian , 


men rarely think more of schooling than to 
consider it a passport to a Government office 
or to sum money-making profession. Nor 
are they entirely to blame. The modern 
educational system of their land, Western 
in its origin, has failed to inspire within 
them higher ambitions. 

In justice to my mother,—and to Indian 
mothers in general,—I must point out that 
she did not object to the education of my 
sister on lines which she could understand 


e masculine. 


, mothers and grandmothers 
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and appreciate,—her objection was not to 
education, but to a.kind of it. As stated 
above, she even encouraged her daughter 
to make rapid progress in Panjabi for her 
spiritual betterment. The essence of her 
objection was not against any education 
that would make my sister a true woman, 
hut against what she thought useless and 
If it could be explained to her 
that ordinary “secular” literary education 
would help in making my sister a true 
woman, and an ideal housewife, she would 
not, | believe, have raised any objections. 
We must not forget, too, that an illiterate 
person is not necessarily uneducated. There 
may be such a thing as education without a 
knowledge of letters. Many of our illiterate 
were better 


imagined. 

The success of propaganda work for 
advancing education amongst Indian 
women fundamentally depends on con- 
quering the prejudice prevalent amongst 
the illiterate section of the gentle sex that 
education means merely the accumulation 
of knowledge that increases the money- 


_ making ability of the individual. A broader, 


notions about 
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more humane idea of education must be 
disseminated amongst the Indian women. 
They -must be made to understand that 
education really means the proper training 
of all human faculties—a training absolutely 
indispensable to those who wish to lead a 
worth-while life. 

Those who have endeavoured to prevail 
upon their woman-folks to permit their 
girls to obtain secular education—especially 
higher education —alone know how difficult 
it is to rid them of their old-fashioned 
education. But the over- 
coming of their prejudices does not mean 
that all the battle is won. It is then, in 
fact, that the fight has commenced. The 
So-called education retailed from the usual 
brand of school is hardly the kind of train- 
ing that will fit the girl for life, and when 
you come to consider it seriously, the ob- 
jections of the average Indian mother against 
“educating” her daughter on the plea that 
she does not need “education”, since she 
will. be supported by her husband, is not as 
trumpery -an argument as you may be 
disposed to consider it at the first thought. 

Vhe constitution of our society will not be 


‘that brings money. 
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changed so materially, for many decades, 
that, as is the case in the Occident, woman 
will have to leave her home and engage in 
the thick of the business to keep the hunger- 
wolf from her door. Such a change, in itself, 
cannot be for the best. Even in the West, 
woman has not gained by such a ‘metamor- 
phosis. Economic independence may be as 
desirable for the woman as for the man— 
but successful homes are not founded upon 
woman’s independence, or man’s independ- 


ence—it is the inter-dependence of the 
man and woman upon which rests the 
success and happiness of the home—the 


keystone of the.nation. Furthermore, wo- 
man’s work at home, though homely, is by 
no means to be despised. It is as essential 
as man’s work out of the home—the labour 
Since woman does not 
actually produce money, it 1s mot to be 
supposed that she is being fed on her hus- 
band’s bounty. Such a faulty concept of 
the basic principles upon which the home 
is founded has proved instrumental in ma- 
king the Occidental woman seek for econo- 
mic independence by toiling in factory, 
held, shop or office. In her struggle for the 
attainment of this desire, she has lost much, 
gained little, and produced problems which 
threaten the very existence of society in 
Occidental countries. There is every reason, 
therefore, for us to feel glad that for many, 
many years’ to come, our social structure 
will not be remodelled to such an extent 
that the rank and file of our women shall 
have to neglect the duties connected with 
the home in order to work in an office to 
gain a living for themselves and families. 
In view of this, the objection of the reactio- 
nary mother that her daughter should not 
learn to read and write and calculate, since 
she will not be forced to support herself, 
seems plausible and hard to refute. 

But itis only an education of a certain 
character which is not able to answer this 
argument. It isonly against the education 
which will attempt to make mere clerks of our 
girls, that the objection holds. The argu- 
ment of illiterate mothers must cause us to 
design and conduct a system of education 
that will not take the woman out of the 
home, but will prepare her to preside over 
the home in such a wise manner that her 
own life, and the life of the members of her 
family, will be rendered worth while, 
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Any system of education fashioned for the 
uplift of the Indian woman must take this 
into consideration: that the sphere of the 
Indian woman lies principally in the home. 
To be sure, the Indian woman like the 
woman of any other nation, makes 
Kindergarten and primary teacher par ex- 
cellence, and an equally good nurse, but 
to steer clear of social problems whose 
solutions are puzzling Western nations, we 
should so train every daughter of the land 
that, right at home, the girl will find, in 
her mother, a competent nurse and a good 
helpful teacher who will give her the early 
training that is so dynamic in its influences 
for good or bad in after-life. The widows 
who do not wish to re-marry, or the virgins 
who may not care to enter into matrimony, 
may choose for their vocations nursing, 
teaching, etc., but the average woman must 
be educated to be an accomplished home- 
body (if f may be permitted the term), a 
capable wife and mother. In a word, the 
training of the average Indian woman 
should be given with a view to preparing 
her to lead a worthy, useful, happy life, 
by conscientiously performing the duties 
that are, in all likelihood, to be hers, rather 
than developing a masculine ambition with- 
in her, and fitting her for clerical or busi- 
ness work outside of her home. 

Home is the centre of civilization. The 
destiny of a -nation chiefly depends upon 
the education of the woman who is the head 
of the home. Naturally, the home-body 
ought to receive a most careful and con- 
scientious training-——a schooling that will 
fit her to discharge her various duties as 
they ought tobe done: The reatm of the 
home 1s by no mans a small or insignificant 
kingdom, The ordinary routine of house- 
work enters into the domains of chemistrv, 
physics, mathematics, mechanics, and, above 
all, of psychology. Not one of these studies 
would be superfluous in the education of 
the woman who is to preside as the queen 
of the household. Indeed, a knowledge’ of 
these sciences would fit her to grapple with 
every problem likely to arise in the discharge 
of her duties: If the average girl in India 
can be taught to fulfill her duty by the 
home, she will have on her hands all that 
she can possibly attend to, and, her work 
properly performed will transform.the nation 
within a generation, 


But there is no earthly reason why the 
evolution of woman shauld be circumscribed 
by the domain of the home. A woman who 
is capable of successfully managing her 
home, is, by virtue of that very reason, fit 
for many public duties. Therefore, while 
woman’s education, on the one hand, ought 
to prepare her for home duties, on the other 
hand it should invest her with the ability 
to discharge her duties asa citizen. While 
the system should make every effort to imbue 
the girl with the nobility of the ‘work 
connected with the home, and teach her 


how to efficiently and economically perform - 


it, should also broaden her viewpoint and 
humanize her susceptibilities. UVhe culti- 
vation of the home instinct, its 
guidance and instruction, while forming the 
heart of scholastic effort, should not be con- 
sidered all that the school must do for the 
education of the girl. The woman of India 
not only should influence manhood in the 
home and thus have an indirect share in the 
affairs of the nation, but she should be 
permitted to wield a direct influence on 
public affairs of various kinds-—and for this 
purpose, she should be properly educated. 
But the question is, where can the Indian 
girl go to receive a training that will make 
her an efficient home-maker and citizen? 
The average school in India is hardly 
capable of giving such education. Here 
lies the chief problem ‘connected with 
woman’s education in India, and 
leaders of the nation ought to busy them- 
selves devising means to overcome this 
difficulty. : 
Elsewhere in the world, students of socio- 
logy have awakened from their slumbers 
and have founded institutions where girls 


can be trained to live the life worthwhile: - 


Here the lass is taught the most improved 
ways of doing efficient household work, in 
the shortest possible space of time, and with 
the least expenditure of vital energy. Here 
she is educated to satisfactorily discharge 
the duties of wife and mother. Here she ts 
impregnated with the desire to uplift all 
with whom’she comes in contact—to-contri- 
bute her. share toward religiousand social 
work. In a word, the effort is made in these 
schools to so instruct the future woman that 
she will be able to fill her niche in’the home 
and society with credit to herself and her 
relatives, 
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In schools of this character domestic 
science and nursing are carefully taught. 
Domestic Science is a term of great poten- 
tiality. It includes all work connected with 
the care of the home. The girl is also 
instructed how to make her own dresses 
and the clothes of her family, and learns 
how to efficiently discharge her duties as 
wife, mother and citizen. These various 
things are taught her in a scientific and 
thorough manner. At the same time her 
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intellect is trained and she is given a 
thorough grounding in the three R’s and 
in a general knowledge of the world. 

It behooves us to study educational 
institutions of this character and remodel 
them for introduction in India, so thata 
sane system of education can be conducted 
in India for the proper development of our 
girls. 


A Sixu TRAVELLER IN AMERICA, 
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ABU Nagendra Nath was on a visit to 

his father-in-law in Calcutta during 

the Christmas holidays. He was a 

Deputy Magistrate in [astern Bengal and 

Assam recently transferred to the swdder 

station of Faridsing district. When leaving 

his last station he left his wife and children 

with his father-in-law, and has now availed 

himself of the holidays to fetch them to 
Faridsing. 

Calcutta, during the present Christmas, 
was full of bustle and enthusiasm. The 
Indian National Congress was to hold its 
sittings shortly. ‘Phe [{ndustrial Exhibition 
had already opened. 

Nagendra Babu’s father-in-law, a retired 
Bhowantpur. 
He has three sons;—-the eldest is a vakil 
of the High Court ; the second, an assistant 
in a Government office ; the youngest, did not 
do anything in particular,- he was frequent- 


_ ly seen delivering speeches at public meetings. 


a 


* Nagendra Babu was twenty-seven and 
has been a Deputy Magistrate for five years. 
His University career was a brilliant one, 
he having topped the list of successful M.A.’s 
of his year. 

It was the day before the opening of the 
Congress. The Deputy, after a comfortable 
morning tea, was sitting in the inner apart- 
ments, chatting with his brothers- and his 
sisters-in-law. 

Girindra Nath, his brother-in-law, enquir- 
ed— “Is there any unrest at Faridsing now?” 


‘“No,—I haven't seen any.” 

Little Indumati, his sister-in-law, asked— 
“How is Swadeshi getting on there ?” 

‘Fairly well,—though it is nothing like 
what I used to read in the papers before go- 
ing there.” 

Satyendra, his brother-in-law, observed— 
“That’s only natural. The enthusiasm of 
early days never lasts. What we saw here 
in Calcutta at the beginning—” 

Nagendra Babu interrupted him, saying,— 
“Faridsing is much ahead of your Calcutta 
in that respect. You dare not buy a piece of 
Manchester dhotz there openly. You find 
the school-boys patrolling the streets with 
lathies on their shoulders.” | : 

“Are they the National School boys ?”— 
enquired the brother-in-law who was the 
public speaker. 

‘“Yes, most of them. 
other schools also.” 

“Don’t the teachers try to stop it ?” 

“Oh, they have given it up.” 

“And the police ?” 


“The boys care precious little for the 
Police. In my rambles through the bazars, 
I have often heard them saying to the 
Police—‘Look here Mr. Constable, I am 
picketting’—-and the Constable grins.” 


There are boys from 


This caused a burst of laughter. Satyendra 
Nath said—‘‘Do you intend, Nagendra Babu, 
to send ‘your little boy to the National 
School when you arrive there ?” 


“Eleavens !—That would be as much as 
my job was worth’---said Nagendra Babu 
with a smile. 
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“But supposing you didn’t risk your job,— 
would you do it?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“Then why continue in such a service ?”— 
chimed in Girindra Nath. 

“One must live.” 

“You have completed your terms of legal 


study. Why not pass the examination and 
start practice as a vakil at the High 
Court ?” 


“Oh dear! Do you think I am fit to pass. 


examinations at my age ?” 

Indumati, pouting her little lips, said-— 
“You are not willing to give up serving the 
Feringhees, that’s the real reason. Let us 
know please, are you in favour of Swadeshi 
or against it?” 

“In favour, without question. Yesterday 
I brought from the bazar about fifty rupees 
worth of Swadeshi clothes to take to Farid- 
S ng,;—you saw them.” 

+ *Aren’t Swadeshi clothes aati there ?” 

“Yes they are,—but the prices are rather 
high.” Satyendra, smiling sarcastically, 
said—“Don’t you understand, Indu, he 
daren’t patronise Swadeshi there lest the 
Sahibs should come to know of it.” 

Nagendra Babu said—‘‘Well, well, —ad- 
mitting that was the reason,—is there any 
harm in doing a virtuous act in secret ?” 

“There isn’t. But take care, Nagendra 
Babu, that you don’t sz openly to please 
your masters.” 

At this moment a chorus of voices was 
heard singing outside the house. Somebody 
said—-‘*There’s the Society of Mother-wor- 
shippers, come to collect donations for the 
Congress.” They all came out of the house 
and saw about fifty ycung men and boys, 
with yellow puggries round their heads, 
singing a patriotic song to the accompani- 
ment of mridang and kartal calling upon the 
devoted to pay according to the means of 
each one for the worship of the motherland. 
Some of them carried flags inscribed with 
“Bande Mataram” and one had a big thali 
in his hand containing the money already 
collected. 

When the song was over. each one of the 
household placed something on the thali, 
silver coins of different values. Nagendra 
Babu gave them a ten-rupee note. 

A young man of the party immediately 
approached him and said—“Your name, Sir, 
if you please,” 
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“What does it matter ?”—said Nagendra 
Babu. 

“Our rule is to take down the names of 
those contributing more than five rupees.” 

“You may write—‘A Friend’.” 

Satyendra said --“'Write down—‘A Deputy’ 
-—this gentleman is a Deputy. Magistrate in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam where buying 
Swadeshi cloth is a felony 
Bande Mataram, high treason.” 

Girindra interfered saying—“No, no— 
Don’t mention the Deputy Magistrate—‘A 
friend’ will do.” 

The young men made the note as desired 
and departed resuming their song. 


It 


It was dusk. Some school-boys were walk- 
ing about the streets in the bazar at Farid- 
sing. They noticed a person dressed like a 
Khansama coming out of a shop with a tin 
of biscuits in his hand. 

The boys at once approached the person 
and said—‘‘Hallo Khansamaji, let’ s see what 
sort of biscuits you have bought.” 

The man stopped and handed over the tin 
to the boys. They inspected it and said— 
“Oh fie, this is English manufacture.” 

“Yes Babuji, English articles are good, 
aren't they?’ said the Khansama, some- 
what surprised. 

One of the boys put in—‘Are you a 
IHindoo or a Mohamedan ?” 

“A Mohamedan, Sir.” 

“Food of English manufacture 1 is haram, 
don’t you know that ?” 

“Toba, toba, don’t say that Babuji.” 

“How much did they charge you?” 

“A rupee and a half.” 

‘What, a rupee and a half! You may 
have a tin of a better quality country-made 
biscuits for one rupee only—fresh irom the 
machines.” 

The man was a Khansama in the employ 
of a European tea-planter putting up at the 
Dak Bungalow, The man thought to him- 
self—‘*Well, my Sahib has given me a rupee 
and a half for a tin of biscuits. If I can’ get 
him a better quality fora rupee only, I make 
a profit of eight annas and he eats nicer 
biscuits; so, where is the harm ?’’—aloud he 
said to the boys—‘Are you sure, gentlemen ?” 

The boys felt encouraged;—~and said— 
“Yes, Khansamaji, we are perfectly_ sure. 
Come with us and see the deshz tin for your- 
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self. In the meanwhile let us all go and 
return this tin to the shopkeeper.” 

- Four or five of the boys took the Khan- 
sama to the shopkeeper who had sold the tin 
and requested him to takeit back and return 
the money. The latter obdurately refused 
to do so, saying—-“‘Heaps of English articles 
are rotting in my shop on account of 
* Swadeshi. If I have solda tin, 1 am not 
going to take it back again.” 

The boys left the shop disappointed. They 
all held a short conference together and 
decided to buy the Khansama a tin of deshz 
biscuits out of their own money. ‘They 
proposed to the Khansama that they would 
‘ keep the English tin themselves and give 
him a deshi tin in exchange. The Khansama 
- consenting, the boys took him to the 
' Swadeshi stores, and bought hima deshz tin 
on credit. 

The look of the tin apparently satisfied 
the Khansama. He said—-“I think thts will 
do, Babuji. But tt is only one rupee. What 
about my balance of eight annas ?” 

The boys said to the Swadeshi shopkeeper 


-“Kindly let us have eight annas in cash. 


We will repay you this amount together with 
the price of the tin to-morrow.” 

The Khnnsama, pocketing his eight annas, 
looked at the tin again and said-—-‘‘Are you 
quite sure, Babuji, that these biscuits would 
be just as good as English ?” 


“Better a great deal better—we can 
assure you. Never buy English biscuits in 
future. They are haram,” 


‘Toba, teba" ejaculated the Khansama and 
-proceeded towards the Dak Bungalow. 

The boys came out of the shop and open- 
ing’the tin scattered its contents on the 
street. They then began to dance on the 
biscuits singing in unison the opening bars 
of a popular song which exhorted people to 
kick all foreign commerce out of the country. 
They punctuated their song with frequent 
shouts of Bande Mataram. One of them 
kicked the empty tin out of shape and flung 
it into the gutter by the road side. 

The Khansama witnessed the whole per- 
formance from a little distance. Having 
newly come from Assam, he was at a loss to 
understand what it all meant. Seeing 
another pass, he asked—-“Have the Babus 
turned maid or what?” 

“Since the Bande Mataram began, the boys 
don't allow anybody to buy bzlatd things.” 


“What do they say? Bundook marum ?” 

“No, no—Baude Mataram.” 

“What's that ?” 

“Some new kind of abuse they have in- 
vented, I think. The boys shout it out when- 
ever they see Europeans now a days.” 


Ul 


Having madea profit of eight annas clean, 
the Khansama returned to the Dak Bunga- 
low in high glee. He found his master 
walking about the verandah in an impatient 
manner. 

Seeing the Khansama the Sahib enquired 
of him in an angry voice. the cause of his 
delay and took the tin from his hand. As 
soon as he saw the words ‘Hindu Biscuits” 
inscribed on the tin, he lost all control over 
himself and hurled it with a tremendous 
force at the head of his Khansama. The 
poor man was standing at the edge of the 
verandah and the impact sent him down 
to the ground below where a quantity of 
rubbish was lying scattered. The corner 
of the tin cut open the skin of his forehead 
and he bled profusely. 

The Sahib, taking no notice of the man’s 
condition, roared out—‘‘You damned son 
of a pig-—-why did you bring these deshi 
biscuits 2?” 

The Khansama managed to scrawl up to 
the verandah again, and stood before his 
master, trembling with fear. With folded 
hands he said—‘“Huzoor,—I did buy bilatz 
biscuits at first—but” 

“You did,—did you? What happened to 
them ?” 

“But Huzoor—the school-boys—.” The 
Khansama thought he had much better bid 
good bye to his eight annas and confess 
that the boys had misled him into the belief 
that deshi biscuits were superior in quality 
and cheaper at the same time, so he bought 
them. He would however never do so 
again, &c.,&c. But his master, burning with 
anger, interrupted him, saying—-‘“What, the 
school-boys? Bande Mataram? They snatch- 
ed your tin away—-did they ?” 

The Khansama quickly changed his mind, 
thinking that this was by far the best way 
out of the difficulty. So he rephed, bowing 
low,—“Yes, Huzoor—they snatched my bilats 
tin away.” 

“Why did you let them ?” 

“What could 1 do, khodawund? 


I was 
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alone and they were twenty or twenty-five 
against me.” 

The Sahib thought that things had happen- 
ed exactly as he had been reading of late 
in the [Anglo-Indian] newspapers. 

“You damned’ coward— why did you not 
call for the Police ?” 

“I did, Gharibparwar—I shouted myself 
hoarse for the constables, but nobody turn- 
ed up. The boys broke open the tin and 
scattering the biscuits on the street, began 
to dance on them, yelling Bundook Maro or 
some such thing. The Huzoor’s tea was 
getting cold and as [ had arupee of my own 
inmy pocket, | bought a deshi tin. The 
bilute tins could not be had for less thana 
rupee and a half, Dharamawatar.” 

The Sahib was convinced. “All right, I 
am going to see the District Magistrate at 
once about it. [ will get these rascally 
boys clapped into jail’-- he said, and tak- 
ing his hat, marched off towards the Station 
Club. 

The Magistrate, the Judge, the Police 
Superintendent and some other [European 
officers were at the club. Some Mem-Sahibs 
were also present. The Judge and _ the 
Magistrate with their coats off and their 
shirt-sleeves tucked up, were playing a game 
of billiards. The Joint Magistrate, the 
Police Sahib and their respective wives, 
were playing bridge. The Civil Surgeon, 
with his pipe in his mouth, was turning 
over the leaves of the /llustrated London 
News. The gentlemen were drinking 
whisky-pegs and the ladies were sipping 
vermouth. 

The tea-planter, arriving at the gate, sent 
in his card to the District Magistrate, and 
was asked to walk in immediately. He 
entered, hat in hand, murmuring that he 
was very sorry to intrude, and then related 
the whole of the affair as he had heard from 
his Khansama. 


The Magistrate’s face became red with. 


anger. Addressing the Superintendent’ of 
Police, he said—“I say, this is serious. This 
must be seen to at once.” 

The Police Sahib jumped to his feet, say- 
ing—“‘Yes, I will myself go and see to it.” 
Making over his cards to the Civil Surgeon, 
he left the club with the tea-planter. On 
the way he ordered his chuprass: to summon 
the Kotwal: Daroga to the Dak Bungalow, 
at once, 
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Arriving at the Dak Bungalow, the tea- 
planter said—‘While we wait 
Daroga, may I offer you a peg ?” 

“Thanks, | don’t mind”’--~said the D. S. P. 

The bottle, glasses and soda-water appear- 
ed on the table. Havanna cigars were also 
produced. 

“Tis really very good of you to take so 
much trouble’—-said the tea-planter. 

The D. S. P. remarked—‘“This Bande 
Mataram nuisance is getting intolerable 
day by day. ‘The scoundrels of the National 
School must have done it.” 

The gentlemen then discussed over their 
glasses the state of unrest in the country, the 
impertinence of the present day Bengalis, 
the remissness of the Government in not 
adopting sterner measures and the criminal 
folly of the “White Balbus” in Parliament 
in encouraging native lawlessness. 

In the meanwhile, Kasimulla Khan, the 
Daroga, arrived and saluting the D.S. P., 
stood attention. 

“Daroga, do you know that there has been 
a disturbance in the bazar to-day ?” 

“Yes, Huzoor, 1 have just heard of it.” 

“What action have you taken ?” 

“I have deputed a Head Constable to find 
out the complainant, Sir.” 

“The complainant is here. Take down 
his tala and draw up a First Information 
Report at once.” 

‘Yes, Huzoor,”~- and the Daroga took the 
Khansama out into the verandah, and getting 
hold of a lamp, sat down to draw up the 
First Information. The Khansama gave 
the Daroga the same story as he had done 
to his master. In the midst of it the Daroga 
enquired-—“Did they assault you and were 
you wounded ?” ; 

“Yes, they assaulted me rather severely 
and these are the wounds | received,— 
see Darogaji” whined the Khansama and 
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pointed out to him the wound on his fore~ ,. 


head he had received at the hand of his 
master, as well as several bruises he had 
sustained by falling on the rubbish heap. 
All this was in the hearing of the tea- 
planter, but he did not feel that there was 
any necessity of correcting his truthful 
servant. He merely murmurred to himself— 
“What liars these damned natives are !”’ 
‘the First Information diawn up, the 
D. S.P. said to his Daroga-~ “You must 
arrest the culprits this very evening. Don’t 
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let them out on bail during the night.” He 
then bade good night to the tea-planter and 
left. 

The Daroga then approached the tea- 
planter and said with much deference, 

“Will the Huzoor be pleased to give the 
Khansama leave of absenee for a little while 
to come with me and identify the accu- 
sed ?” 

“All right, you may go Khansama. 
Show the culprits to the Daroga.” 

The Khansama, with great hesitancy, 
said—“They were a large number of boys, 
Huzoor, and it was getting dark. I doubt 
if I could identify them.” | 

‘“Soor (pig)’—thundered his master—‘If 
you can’t identify the accused, I will dismiss 
you instantly.” 

“To hukum, Huzoor’—-murmured the poor 
man and walked off with the Daroga. 

This excellent Police officer, without 
making the slightest attempt at any kind of 
enquiry, betook himself to the Boarding 
House attached to the National School. 
None of the resident teachers were present 
then. Many of the students were also out. 
In the central room, four or five boys sitting 
on grass mats, were preparing their lessons 
by the light of open earthen lamps. The 
Khansama pointed to three of the boys as 
having been in the row, and the Daroga 
forthwith arrested them. 

Needless to say that these boys knew 
nothing of the affair. Greatly astonished, 
they exclaimed—‘‘Why are you arresting 
us, Daroga Sahib? What have we done?” 

“You shall know it in Court, young 

»men’—was the Daroga’s laconic reply. 
He gave these boys in custody of three 
constables and sent them to the thana. 

The Daroga next took the Khansama 
to the Government Hospital and got his 


wounds examined by the resident surgeon . 


‘ and an injury report duly made out. This 
“ done, he wanted the Khansama to accom- 
pany him to the thana. 

“But [| have already been late and must 
go back to my master. What should [ do 
at the thana ?” 

“Identify the accused.” 

“Haven't I already done so?” 

“Yes, yes--but you must make yourself 
thoroughtv acquainted with their faces to- 
night. “To-morrow some Deputy Magistrate 
will come and mix up the three accused 


with half a dozen other boys of the same 
age-—and you will be required to pick them 
out.* It you fail, bang goes your case.” 

“But the Sahib may be annoyed if] stay 
away long.” 

“Go and ask him for leave for a couple of 
hours.’ The Khansama did as he was 
directed explaining everything. His master 
gave him the leave, saying to himself-— 
“Flow dishonest these damned native 
Police are !” 

The Daroga then got hold of certain 
other ‘witnesses’ —shopkeepers and others 
from the bazar and brought them to the 
thana. For fear of the Police they agreed to 
speak of the very little they had seen and 
of a good deal they had not seen. The whole 
of the evening was spent in giving these 
“witnesses” a thorough drill as to their 
statements in Court, and also in preparing 
them for to-morrow’s “honest identifica- 
tion.” 


-~ 


IV 


The case was duly sent up and the Dis- 
trict Magistrate made it over to Babu 
Nagendra Nath for trial. 

It was evening. The Deputy Babu, 
came home from the cutcherry and finishing 
his tea, was sitting on a verandah of the 


_imner apartments, leisurely pulling at his 


hooka. 
His wife, Charusila, a young lady of 
twenty summers, came and sat by him. 


Observing that her husband rather 


Was 


,taciturn that evening, she enquired—“You’ 


look sad. Is there anything wrong? Has 
anything happened ?” 

“No, nothing in particular.” 

But the lady was not satisfied with this 
reply. She began pressing him to tell her 
what was passing in his mind. 

At last the Deputy Babu said-—“You 
have heard of the students’ case, haven't you ? 
There are so many. other Deputy Magis- 
trates; 1t is very annoying that the case 
should have been made over to me for trial.” 

“You will try it? I am so glad, I was 
rather anxious on that score.” 

“Why anxious ?” 

“l apprehended that the case might be 
made over to somebody who would unjustly 
send the boys to jail, in order to please the 


* This procedure is known as “honest identification” in PONES 
parlance.—Transiator. 
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Sahibs. A great weight 1s now removed 
from my mind.” 

The Deputy smiled inwardly at his 
wife’s ingenuous confidence in his own in- 
dependence of judgment. He observed 
languidly—‘Yes, but supposing the case 1s 
proved. [ should not acquit the boys un- 
justly. Should [?” 

“Oh, certainly not’—-was Charusila’s 
firm reply—“I wouldn’t have you do so 
even if they were my own children. But, 
from what [ have heard, I am persuaded 
that they are quite innocent.” 

“Where have you heard it ?” - 

“The other day when [ was at the Munsiff 
Babu’s house on the occasion of the Bowbhat 
ceremony of his daughter-in-law, many ladies 
there said that the boys had not as a matter 
of fact snatched away the tin of biscuits 
from the Khansama; that they had taken it 
from him with his free consent after having 
given him the full value of it, neither had 
they assaulted the Khansama. Besides, the 
three boys who have actually been sent up 
were neither there nor were they in any way 
connected with the affair.” 

The Deputy Babu heaved a sigh and said 
—‘*Yes,—but the question is whether they 
would be able to prove it.” 

“Oh yes—there will be plenty of evidence 
to prove it: There are many who have seen 
the whole affair.” 

‘“Y hope they will be able to prove it’— 
said the Deputy Babu with another sigh. 

Charusila thought for a few moments and 
then added—‘“But supposing they fail to 
prove it and their guilt is established. You 
should consider their youth and.awarda 
sentence of fine. Youought not to send the 
poor urchins to jail—as has been done in 
similar cases elsewhere.” 

Charusila, for some time, employed her 
gentle arts to cheer up her husband, but the 
Deputy Babu remained as sad and thought- 
ful as before. A little while after, a letter 
was brought in to him. He tore it open and 
found that it was from the District Magis- 
trate, inviting him to a call ateight o’clock 
the next morning. 

At the appointed hour, Nagendra Babu 
arrived at the Magistrate’s Kothi and sent 
his card in. Outside in the verandah, seated 
on a bench, were a dozen visitors who were 
patiently waiting for an interview. A minute 
later, the Magistrate’s chupras? came and 


showed him into the office room. “The 
Sahib isat Chota Ilazr1, Sir, and will be here 
directly.”—said the Chuprasi, bowing low. 

A few minutes passed and then the Magis- 
trate entered. He shook hands with Nagen- 
dra Babu, and asking him to be seated, 
enquired—“tHow is everything in town 
now ?” 

“It is in its normal condition, sir.” 

“Any excitement among the Swadeshi- 
wallas ?” 

“None that 1 know of.” 

Lighting a cigarette, the Magistrate 
observed—“This Swadeshi is damned rot. 
—What do you think of it, Nagendra Babu ?” 

“Sir —” 

“Mind you, the real Swadeshi—an honest 
endeavour to help and improve the industries 
of the country—is a very good thing—and 
it has the hearty support of us all. But this 
hulla—this burning of Manchester cloth— 
what is all this?” 

“That’s wicked, sir’—replied Nagendra 
Babu in a tone almost apologetic. 

A short silence followed. The Magistrate 
then broke it, saying-—“By the way—that 
biscuit case is in your file-—isn’t it 2” 

“Yes, sir, 1t 1s.’ 

“Oh the impudence of these boys They 
almost fractured the poor Khansama’s skull. 


_ They scattered the biscuits on the road and 


danced on them like so many devils.’ If 
these young scoundrels are not taught a 
good lesson now,—they would turn thieves 
and dacoits when they grow up. ‘Their 
punishment ought to be exemplary.” 

Nagendra Babu sat silent, fixing his gaze 
on the carpet underneath. 

Another brief silence followed. The 
Sahib then said— “How do you like Farid- 
sing, Nagendra Babu ? I find even une SO 
dear here.” : 

Immensely relieved at the shape of topic, 
Nagendra Babu replied—‘Yes, Sir, it 1S SO. 
Milk sells at four annas a seer here.” 

“When I was a Joint at Bhagalpur’’—-the 
Magistrate continued-—‘“l used to buy six 
large fowls fora rupee. Here [ can hardly 
obtain more than three for that amount. 
There, the baburchi, the Khitmadgar could 
be had for ten or twelve rupees. Here | 
have to pay twenty.” 

“Yes, Sir,—servants are also very dear 
here. We, who are poorly paid, — ~ find it 
very difficult to make both ends meet.’ 


- 
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“What grade are you in now, Nagendra 
Babu ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty, Sir.’ 

“For how long ?” 

“Three years.” 

“What?’—exclaimed the Magistrate— 
“Three—years!—Shame! ‘Tis a downright 
shame. I will have a look at your Service 
Book and write to the Commissioner re- 
commending your promotion to the three- 
hundred grade as soon 1s [ can.” . 

“Thank you very much, Sir,—it is so kind 
of you.” . 

After a few minutes’ more conversation, 
the Magistrate Sahib stood up and stretching 
his hand towards his visitor, said-—‘Well 
Nagendra Babu, I won't detain you longer. 
Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Sir’—bowed Nagendra 
Babu, and was about to depart. 

“I say”—said the Magistrate —“If you hear 
anything special about this Swadeshi busi- 
ness in town, comeand tell meatonce. This 
Swadeshi must be stamped out at any cost.” 

Greatly pleased at the prospect of promo- 


tion, Nagendra Babu responded with ap- 


parent enthusiasm-—‘‘Yes, Sir. You can 
reckon upon my doing my duty towards the 
Government.” 

Coming out into the verandah, Nagendra 
Babu cast a proud glance on the expectant 
salaam-givers, still sitting patiently on the 
bench, and got into his carriage. 


V. 


The case was taken up on the appointed 
day. On the day following the arrest of 
these boys some pleaders. of the local bar 
stood sureties for them and got them released 
on hail. The same gentlemen, at a sacrifice 
of their valuable time and money, were look- 
ing after the case and defending the boys in 
court. 

The Khansama stuck to his former state- 
ment. In cross-examination the defence 
pleader asked him whether it was not a fact 
that his master the Sahib had caused him 
the injury on his forehead by throwing the 
biscuit-tin at him. The Khansama stoutly 
denied it, persisting in his statement that 


the injury was caused by the boys who had - 


slapped and cuffed him on the forehead. 
The tea-planter, following in the wake of 


. the “damned natives,’”’ emphatically denied 


having hurled the tin at his servant’s head. 
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Some bazaar people spoke to the breaking 
of the biscuit box in the street and the boy’s 
dancing on the scattered contents of it, but 
could not identify the accused as having 
been in the assembly. ‘The Police put in the 
broken tin rescued from the gutter and an 
envelope cuntaining dust mixed with 
powdered biscuits, as “Exhibits” in the case. 

The merchant identified the boys and 
swore that they were among those who came 
into his shop with the Khansama and insis- 
ted on the English tin being taken back and 
the money refunded. A little while after 
they had left, he heard many voices shouting 
Bande Mataram from near the Swadeshi 
shop. In cross-examination he was asked 
whether or not school-boys for some time 
past had been picketing in front of his shop 
and thereby caused him much loss and 
annoyance. The man admitted the picketing 
and the consequent loss but dented that it 
had caused him the slightest anrioyance. 

The Assistant Surgeon deposed that the 
injury on the forehead was an incised wound, 
probably caused by some sharp and hard 
substance. [In cross-examination by the 
defence he said that it could not have been 
caused by slaps and fisticufts. 

The case was then adjourned for defence 
evidence. On the appointed day the man 
who kept the Swadeshi Stores came and 
swore to everything that had actually 
happened. Healso said that none of the 
boys in the dock were among those who 
came to his shop to buy the deshz tin. 

A doctor in private practice said that he 
was passing along the street when he found 
the boys talking to the Khansama. He also 
swore to the fact that the latter had given 
up the tin to the boys quite voluntarily and 
expressed his willingness to take a tin of 
desht biscuits in exchange. He also saw the 
KCthansama accompanying the boys to the 
Swadeshi Stores. In cross-examination by 
the Police he admitted that he himself was 
a staunch Swadeshi and held shares worth 
two hundred rupees in the Swadeshi Stores 
in question. 

The Khansama of the Dak Bungalow was 
next examined. He deposed that the tea- 
planter had thrown a biscuit-tin at the head 
of his servant who fell down ona heap of 
rubbish and sustained injuries. He was 
positive that when the tea-plante?t’s servant 
returned from the bazar, he had no injuries 


av Riily 
on his person at all. In cross-examination 
he admitted that the pleader Babus were his 
occasional customers, ordering roast fowl and 
cutlets tobe cooked, and that the servants 
of these Babus came to fetch the things away 
after nightfall. That was a source of some 
profit to him. 

The case then closed and the parties were 
heard. It was ordered that the judgment 
would be delivered after a week. 

In the meantime the Deputy Babu was 
seen paying two or three calls to the District 
Magistrate at his Kotht. People began to 
whisper comments on these visits to each 
_ other. 

On the day the judgment was due, 
Nagendra Babu’s ejlash room was crowded 
to suffocation. A large number of school 
boys had attended. There were others also, 
eager to know the result. 

Nagendra Babu delivered the judgment. 
The accused were all found guilty and 
’ sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of fifty rupees each. 

As soon as this was known, the boys gave 
three shouts of Bande Mataram, just to 
cheer up the accused. With great difficulty 
the Police stopped the outburst and cleared 
the room. 

- Babu Kalikant, the leading pleader for 
the defence, asked for the judgment and 
read it through. The Deputy Magistrate 
wrote that no doubt there were many dis- 
crepancies in the prosecution evidence but 


they were only ‘‘minor discrepancies’. If 
anything, they served to show that the 
prosecution witnesses were not tutored. It 


was true that some witnesses said that the 
unlawful assembly consisted of fifteen or 
twenty bovs while others gave the number 
as fifty or sixty. None of these witnesses 
actually counted the number of boys there, 
so it was quite natural that they should be 
mistaken in their estimates. Uhe com- 
plainant swore that the accused had caused 
the injury on his forehead by slaps and 
fisticuffs while the medical evidence was 
that it could not have been caused in that 
manner. The learned pleader for the defence 
laid great stress on this point and invited 
the court to hold that the case was a got-up 
one. But to the Deputy Magistrate’s mind, 
the complainant during the occurrence must 
have been so confounded and panic-struck 
that it was impossible for him to remember 
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exactly by what means the boys caused him 
the injury in question. As regards the 
defence witnesses the Deputy was of opinion 
that they all belonged to the so-called 
Swadeshi party and so they must be telling 
untruths to save the boys. The defence 
pleader argued that the Dak Bungalow 
Khansama was an independent witness and 
should be believed. But it appeared to the 
Deputy Magistrate that that individual was 
constantly patronised by the pleaders (who 
were all Swadeshites) and so it was not 
likely that he would incur the displeasnre of 
his every day customers by speaking the 
truth to support the case of a chance visitor 
like the tea-planter Sahib. 

The pleaders immediately applied for and 
obtained a certified copy of the judgment. 
They then approached the Sessions Judge for 
filing an appeal and praying for bal. 

Hundreds of school-boys were waiting 
outside the Judge’s Court. As soon as they 
heard that bail was granted, they began 
shouting Bande Mataram vociferously. They 
got hold ofan empty gharry and put the 
three accused insideit. They then unhar- 
nessed the horses and began dragging the 
gharry themselves. Forming themselves 
into a procession they paraded through all 
the important streets of the town, Singing 
a popular song glorifying martyrs. 


Vi 


That evening Nagendra Babu returned 
home, not quite himself. He felt as though 
he had committed some heinous crime. 
His eyes were downcast and lustreless and 
his face was pale. 

His wife sat at a corner of the verandah, 
sullen and sad. Nagendra Babu approached 
her, but she would not even look at him. 
He understood what it was due to. 


Nagendra Babu put off his cutcherry 


costume and after a little came again to his 
Charusila sat in the same position as” 


wife. 
before, almost in tears. 

“Why are youso sad, Charu ?”—whispered 
Nagendra Babu tenderly. 

Charusila neither spoke nor looked at her 
husband. He said again—‘‘Tell me, Charu, 
what it ts.” 

“[ have a pain in my head” 
Charusila. 

“Pain in the head? Tam so sorry. When 
did it begin? Come, let me tie up your head 


—muttered 
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with a handkerchief soaked in Eau-de- 


Cologne,--it would give you instant 
relief.” 
“No, thanks’ —-Charusila — replied-—“ 


would be of no use,” 

The Deputy Babu left her for the present. 

The house-maid brought him his tea and 
refreshments. Ordinarily Charustla herself 
used to wait on her husband at this time, 
but to-day she appeared not. Nagendra 
‘Babu tried to eat of the dishes set before 
nim—but found it difficult to swallow 
anything. He felt as though the cavity of 
his breast was loaded with stones. He 
then sought consolation tn his hooka. He 
kept on smoking for a good long while. 
When he could bear it no longer-—he got up 
and approached his wife again. Finding 
her seated at the same place and in the 
same condition, he gently touched her arm 
and said-—-‘‘Come, Come,---don’t sulk like 
that, dear, [had such good news to tell 
you to- day --I thought it would please you 
sO. 

Charusila slowly raised her head and said 
in a low voice—--““What ts it ?” 

“The District Magistrate has written to 
the Commissioner to-day recommending my 
promotion to the grade of three hundred.” 

Charu lowered her head again and this 
time her tears flowed freely~-tears of burn- 
ing shame at the thought that that was the 
price for which her husband had sold 
himself. 

Trying to raise his wife from her seat, 
Nagendra Babu said -“Oh Charu! Don’t 


be so unreasonable, dear.. What is there 
to cry about ?” 
Charusila gently pushed her husband 


away, saying—Don't, please, speak to me 
to-day. Keep away from me, just for this 
day -limplore you.” So saying she got up 


and walked away to her bedroom. 
Nagendra Babu came out of the house 
and sat in the front verandah. ‘The servant 
prepared his chelum. He once more aban- 
doned himself to its ever consoling [umes. 
He smoked two or three chelums in succession 
during which the summer twilight deepened 
into the gloom of night. He gave himself 
up to bitter self-reproach as he smoked. He 
thought what he was when, fresh from 
college, he first sat on the ejlash as a Deputy 
Magistrate;--and, what he has become 
since. To-day Charusila begged him not 
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_in the 


to speak to her, to stay away from her. No 
doubt she cosidered him fallen -conta- 
minated, was she wrong? Has he not, 
wearing the sacred robe of justice to-day, 
dragged her to the mire, instead of up- 
holding and cherishing her? And, this was 
not the first time that he had done so. 
What made him stoop so low ?—Was it not 
filthy lucre? The result of long years of 
culture and discipline —his sense of duty, 
piety, moral rectitude - why had he scattered 
these to the winds? -merely for a handful 
of stlver; -merely from the belief that the 
handful of silver would be imperilled if he 
displeased the powers that be. A time 
was when half-educated Deputy Magistrates 
used to accept bribes from those litigating 
in their Courts, -Phey were not very much 
to blame, poor devils, for they knew no 
better. But Nagendra Babu, one of the 
most brilliant products of the University— 
has he not swerved from the strict path of 
justice, allured by an increment of fifty 
rupees a month to his salary? Was this not 
accepting a bribe in a sense? Whathad he to 
plead in extenuation of his transgression ?—- 
Nothing, nothing whatever. 

Such were the thoughts in which Nagen- 
dra Babu indulged. When he could bear 
them no longer, he decided to go out for a 
stroll. “Taking his chadar and his stick, he 
left the house and walked about only such 
streets as were dark and unfrequented. He 
dreaded a chance meeting with any of his 
acquaintances. 

He retired to rest at the usual hour, but 
had little or no sleep. The next day was a 
holiday so he decided to go out on tour 
mofussil. ‘The servants were busy 
making preparations for the journey. 
Nagendra Babu satin his bedroom, witha 
book in his hand though scarcely reading 
it, when Charusila entered. 

She looked at her husband’s face --pale 
and haggard—and at once divined his 
mental condition. Ina moment, her heart 
became overwhelmed with loving sympathy 
for her husband in his mental agony. She 
approached him, and said in a tone sweetly 
sad-——“ When do you return?” 

“To-morrow morning, I 
Nagendra Babu, 
wife. 

“You won't be away ones would you?” 

“Suppose [ did, —yor wouldn’t be sorry.’ 


® 


think”’—said 
without looking at his 
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This drew tears from Charusila’s eyes. 
She hid her face in her husband’s breast and 
sobbed. 

“What's this?—Oh Charu!—don't go on 
like that dear.”—Said Nagendra Babu, 
lovingly raising up his wife’s face with both 
hands. 

But her sobs did not abate. At last 
Nagendra Babu said-—“I cannot bear your 
grief any longer. Do tell me what you 
want me to do--what would please you-— 
and it shall be done.” 

Charusila looked at her husband with an 
earnest gaze fora few moments. Then she 
slowly said—“Will you fulfill my wishes ?” 

“Tell me what they are.” 

“TI wish you would retire from service— 
a service which compels you to sacrifice 
.your conscience for itssake. Ido not want 
your three hundred rupees a month. I do 
not want all the gold and silver—the com- 
forts and the luxuries—which you provide 
me with. [I would much rather you became 
a school-master on fifty rupees a month. 
We could manage the household even on 
that allowance—and be happy.” 

The Deputy Babu remained a few mo- 
ments in silent thought. Then he spoke— 
“Yes, dear »—you are right. I will do as 
you wish.” 

The gharry was ready outside. There 
were not many: minutes to be lost if Nagen- 
dra Babu meant to catch the train. He 
said again, reassuring her—‘*Yes, I will 
send in my resignation. [| don’t want you 
to be unhappy, my beloved one’-—-and kis- 
sed her good bye. 


Vil 


Uhe next morning, before Nagendra Babu 
returned home, the chuprasi brought in the 
dak. Charusila saw that besides a few 
letters there, there was an unusually large 
number of newspapers. She opened one 
packet and found that it was the Bengali 
daily called “Sandhya.” [In it. was an 
article headed—-“Vagaries of a Ghotiram® 
at Faridsing.” “The Sandhya,” with the 
characteristic vulgarity of style all its own, 
had commented on the students’ case and 
heaped abuses on Nagendra Babu. The 
article was heavily marked all round with 


* When a disparaging and contemptuous reference to a 
Deputy Magistrate is.intended he is spoken of as a Ghotiram. 
This term was coined by the late Babu Dina Bandhu Mitra, the 
greatest Bengalee dramatist of modern times, and has been in 
general acceptance in that sense ever since.—Translator. 
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a red penci!. Charusila had not the pati- 
ence to read the whole of it—it was so very 
offensive. She then tore open another 
packet and found that it was the same issue 
of the “Sandhya,” with the article marked in 
blue pencil. She then examined the differ- 
ent packets and saw they were all copies 
of the same number, seventeen altogether, 
kindly posted by seventeen different strang- 
ers from Calcutta, for Nagendra Babu’s 
benefit. Charusila collected all the copies 
together, took them to the kitchen, and 
threw them into the fire-place, lest they 
should meet her husband’s eyes. 

Nagendra Babu returned home about ten 
o’clock and finishing his bath and breakfast 
quickly, drove off to the court. 

Charusila, finding her little boy still loi- 
tering about the house, enquired of him 
why he hadn’t gone to school. The poor 
boy replied—“Mother,—I have already been 
insulted by other school-boys in the streets. 
I don’t wish to take the risk of being in- 
sulted further.” 

Charusila understood. ‘Very well,” she 
said-—“‘don’t go to school to-day. I want 
you to accompany me toa certain place.” 

At noon, Charusila sent fora gharry, and 
accompanied hy her child, drove to the 
house of Babu Kal: Kant, pleader. 

“ntering the zenana she found assembled 
there several other Jadies, wives of pleaders 
residing in the neighbourhood. Some of 
these ladies were playing cards—and some 
were looking on. They looked at Charusila 
and uttered not a word of welcome. Kali- 
kant Babu’s wife welcomed her, but not 
so warmly as she had done on previous 
occasions. 

Charusila began talking of ordinary 
matters in which the hostess only joined. 
The other ladies kept a studied silence. At 
last she mentioned the students’ case herself. 

One of the visiting ladies remarked—“It 


has been a very sad affair.— We did not. 


expect it.’ 

Kal: Kant Babu’s wife added —“My hus- 
band was telling me that very likely 
the conviction would be set aside on 
appeal.” 


Another lady ohserved--“Unless of course 
the Sahibs refuse to do justice because it ts 
a Swadeshi case.’ 

“What’s the date fixed for the ‘hearing of 
the appeal, please ?”-—asked Charusila. 
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“of golden bracelets. 


- immediately. 
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“Tam not certain—-but it-will be heard 
shortly” —replied Kali Kant Babu’s wife. 

“The boys ought to have some able Coun- 
sel up from Calcutta”--- put in Charusila. 

Kali Kant Babu’s wife mused a little and 
then said—‘‘Yes, but that means a lot of 
money, you know. [don’t think the boys 
can afford it. Our husbands will do it for 
» them as well as they can.’ 

Charusila, with her head bent low, said — 
“IT am willing to pay for a Counsel.” 

This proposal came as a surprise to those 
present. One of the ladies said-—‘You? 
Why should you ?” 

Charusila continued—“You and your hus- 
bands are doing so much for the poor boys 
at the sacrifice of time and money. Am ! 
not entitled to lend them a 
“also? Here, [have brought with me a pair 
Over a thousand rupees 
would be realised by selling them. Let 
that amount be spent in engaging the 
services of some eminent Counsel. Oh, don’t 
refuse my offer —for Heaven's sake, let me 
do something to secure my peace of mind.”’— 
The ladies noticed that Charusila’s eyes 
were sparkling with tears as she finished. 

Kali Kant Babu’s wife took the bracelets, 
saying---“Very well, when my husband 
comes home from the Court, I will tell him.” 

This incident thawed the other ladies 
They began talking to Charu- 
sila ina kindly manner and vied with each 
other in making up for their past rudeness. 


VIIt 


The student’s appeal has been decided. 
A famous barrister of the Calcutta bar had 
appeared for them, but it was all in vain. 
The Sessions Judge rejected the appeal. 
The boys have gone to jailagain. Arrange- 
ments are being made to move the High 
Conrt in revision. 

“The news that Nagendra Babu’s wife 

elped the boys by selling her jewellery is 

all over the town. It has reached the -ears 
of the District Magistrate himself. Since 
then that officer has been treating Nagendra 


‘Babu rather harshly. One day he had to go 


to the khas camera of the Magistrate to ex- 
plain some papers. He was not invited to 
toa seat on the occasion as in days past. 
He had to explain the papers standing, Jike 
an ordinary clerk. Another day, in the 
presence of his subordinate staff, the Magis- 


helping hand 
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trate reprimanded Nagendra Babu severely 
in connection with one of the cases tried by 
him but set aside on appeal by the Judge. 

Owing to such behaviour of the District 
Magistrate, and also to please his wife, 
Nagendra Babu has decided to retire from 
service, pass his Law Examination and start 
practice in the High Court. The husband 
and the wife talk over this project every 
day. It has been settled that Nagendra 
Babu would send in his resignation in a 
month’s time. 

A day or two after the Judge had passed 
orders in the student’s case, Nagendra Babu 
was asked by the Magistrate to see him at 
his £othi ona certain morning. Formerly, 
he used to pay ceremonial visits to the 
Magistrate now and then, of his own — 
accord; but for some weeks past he has 
deliberately been keeping himself away. 

On the morning appointed, Nagendra 
Babu robed himself and drove to the Magis- 
trate’s kotht. The bearer took his card in. 
There was a wooden bench placed in the 
verandah outside the office room. The 
custom with the Magistrate was that when 
gazetted officers or big zemindars came to 
visit him, they were shown into the office 
room to await the arrival of the host. Men 
of a lesser position were asked to sit on the 
bench till each should be called for by the 
Magistrate in his turn according to the time 
of his arrival. Contrary to custom, the bearer 
came out to-day and asked Nagendra Babu 
to sit on the bench. About half-a-dozen 
men of the smaller fry were seated there. 
Nagendra Babu keenly felt the insult offer- 
ed to him; and instead of sitting on the 
bench, began to walk about in the verandah 
to pass the waiting time. 

A \ittle while later, the bearer rushed out 
of the room where the Magistrate was hav- 
ing his Chota Hazri and addressing the 
Deputy said-—“The Sahib is annoyed at the 
noise made with your boots. Sir, kindly sit 
on the bench.” 

At this second insult, Nagendra Babu’s 
blood boiled-~but he restrained himself, 
He went and seated himself on the bench. 
The smaller fry squeezed themselves together 
to leave a respectable space between them- 
selves and the Deputy Magistrate. 

A little later the Sahib finished his Chota 
Hazri and entered the office room. The 
first man he sent for—was not Nagendra 
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Babu. One by one the smaller fry were 
ushered into the august presence of the 
Lord of the District and dismissed after a 
few minutes’ conversation. Several men came 
subsequent to Nagendra Babu’s arrival. 
Gradually, they too began to be sent for. 
Nagendra Babu had no doubt that the 
Magistrate’s intention was to disgrace him 
publicly. During the interval of waiting 
his feelings may be better imagined than 
described. He was perspiring all over and 
his handkerchief became quite useless after 
a time. Sitting on the bench there he 
resolved to send in his 
after one month—but that very day. 


resignation—-not ° 


The magistrate exclaimed in astonish- 
ment —““Vhen why do you say it is good? 
Are you a Swadeshi too ?” 

“Since the Swadeshi movement was start- 
ed, Sir, not a 
foreign ‘article has entered my house’-—came 
Nagendra Babu’s proud reply. 

The magistrate’s face became crimson. 
He knew perfectly well that many Bengalees 
who were in Government service, cherished 
their Swadeshi principles privately but so 
far nobody had ever dared parade it before 
the Sahibs their masters. He also felt that 
Nagendra Babu was paying him back for 
the insult that had been meted out to him 


single pice worth of any W 


this morning. But the proud Sahib was not 

a man to betray his feelings. He feigned 
amusement and said with a smile—‘yes, 1] |“ 
have heard that Bengalee ladies are more ce 
keen about Swadeshi than the men-folk.” 
After a pause, his feeling of annoyance over- 
powering him, the Magistrate broke out — 
“By the way —I have heard that your wife: 
contributed a thousand rupees towards the 
costs of the students’ appeal by selling her 
jewellery. Is it a fact ?” 

“Yes, sir, it is so, Besides, my wife has _ 
promised to pay the costs of the High Court * 
motion also’-- said Nagendra Babu in the 
most unconcerned manner. 

Now, this was too much for the Magis- 
trate. He flared up again and said in a 
choking voice-—But is this not defying the 
Government ?” 

“{ don’t know, sir,—-the High Court has 
been established by the Government also, 
and [I thought that the Government was as 
anxious to do justice between itself and 
the people —as the people themselves.” Xu 

“May be’—said the magistrate—‘‘but 
your wife had no business to interfere. It 
may not be defying the Government, but 
it is defying the Executive.” 

“Thank God, Sir, my wife is not in exe- 


At last, Nagendra Babu was the sole 
occupant of the bench. The last visitor 
departed, and he was sent for. Nagendra 
Babu reeled into the Magistrate’s presence, 


like one drunk. 


“Csood morning, Sir.”—-said he as he en- 
tered. 

The Magistrate, keeping his seat, tes 
“Good morning, Babu.” 

Babu !- On former occasions, the Magis- 
trate used to rise, offer his hand, and say— 
“Good morning, Nagendra Babu.” He knew 
very well that Bengalee gentlemen of posi- 
tion took offence at being addressed as 
“Babu” without their names being prefixed 
to4t.” 

Nagendra Babu, however, did not mind 
it,~as he had already decided upon the 
course he was to pursue. 

Pressing his cigar between his teeth the 
magistrate asked—‘“What news abcut Swa- 
deshi in the town ?” 

“Good,’’---replied Nagendra Babu. 

“Tam glad to hear it. It is the effect 
of the drastic measures taken in the biscuits 
case.” 

“T am afraid”’—~said Nagendra Babu—- 
‘you misunderstand me, Sir. 1 said “tgood”’ 


from the point of view of the people,—-not cutive service.” Besides anger, the feeling 


of the Government. Since my decision in  o6¢ astonishment was also. overwhelming * 
the biscuits case the people of the town the mind of the! Magistrate Sahib. He had 
have become stronger adherents of Swadeshi Loan in the Bengal Civil Service for so many ._ 
than before. years but such undaunted spirit in a Ben- 
galee was quite a new thing to him. Yes, 
Nagendra Babu was deliberately paying 
him back in his own coin --that the Magis- & 
trate fully realised. But wait;-the Sahib . 
had in his hand such a magic wand as 
would bring Nagendra Babu to his knees 


> 


* Before the advent of the English, the word ‘‘Babu”’ stand- 
ing alone was a term of great respect. But Englishmen by their 
contemptuous use of it, have 1endcred it obnoxious to the com- 
munity. A Bengalee would not resent being addressed as 
‘Babu’? by his own countrymen: but would take offence ifa 
European were to address himso. If the name is prefixed to 
the “Babu,” it is all right. The mattcr is purely sentimental 
, though difficult io support by logic. Itis very much like the 
gentlemen of Scotland claiming to be called Scotsmen and 
taking offence at their being called Scotchmen.—Translatnr. 
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at the very first touch of it. He mused for 
a few moments and then said calmly— 

“Let that pass. The reason why I sent 
for you this morning ts this. Of late, you 
have been very negligent of your duties. 
Unless you become more careful, I will have 
to withdraw my recommendation to the 
Commissioner for your promotion to the 
next higher grade. I may even be obliged 
to reduce you to a lower grade.” 

Having delivered this oration, the Magis- 
trate triumphantly scrutinised Nagendra 
Bahws face for signs of the inevitable result. 
He was convinced that Nagendra Babu 
would collapse immediately and be eager 
to obtain his pardon with becoming humi- 
lity. 

But the ‘inevitable’ did not happen. ‘A 
smile of contempt slowly lit up Nagendra 
Babu’s face. “You may do as you please, 
sir’ -—-he said—“because it won’t affect me.” 

“What do you mean?’--exclaimed the 
Magistrate at this wholly unexpected reply. 

“T have decided to send in my resignation, 
sir, and my application will reach vou in 
your office to-day. Would you be so good 
as to arrange that I mav not be detained 
beyond the usual period of a month’s 
notice ?” 

The Sahib’s face fell. What? The Ben- 
galee—-the Bengalee, with whom Govern- 
ment service was the be-all and the end-all 
of existence--coolly flinging away the high 
position of a Deputy Magistrate !--Well, the 
Sahib was not prepared for this. ae 
the times were strange. 

Nagendra Babu looked at his watch <¢ aii 
standing up, said-- “I mustn't detain vou 
longer, sir. Good morning.’ 

Absent-mindedly, the Magistrate stood up 
and giving Nagendra Babu his hand, said-— 
“Good morning.” 
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NIopERN METHODS. 


| ‘\WO glass factories were started on mod- 
ern lines, the first one at Amballa city 


and the second one two years later at 
In both these factories the first | 


Rajpur. 
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A month has passed. To-day, Nagendra 
Babu sat on the ejlash for the last time. At 
close of day a large gathering of students 
was noticed outside his court. Many of 
them carried flags inscribed with “Bande 
Mataram.” An open victoria, minus horses, 
was kept ready underneath the banian 
tree. 

As soon as Nagendra Babu came out of 
the court, the boys garlanded him. They 
begged him to get into the victoria and 
expressed their desire to drag the carriage 
themselves through the main streets of the 
town. Nagendra Babu thanked the boys 
for their good-will but firmly declined to 
be made the subject of a demonstration. 
The boys brought the carriage from under- 
neath the tree and implored him to grant 
their prayer. 

At this moment, two peasants were pass- 
ing by one belonginy to the town and the 
other just arrived from a distant village. 

The village-peasant enquired of his urban 
companion—‘{ say-—what isall this? Is the 
Babu with a garland round his neck, going 
to be married ?” 

“ft think, not” —replted the town peasant 
in his supertor wisdom--—*The Babu, I 
presume, has just been released from jail. 
They garland Babus who come out of 
jatl now-a-days and makea great fuss of 
them.” 

The boys were still pleading with Nagen- 
dra Babu to get into the victoria, but he 
begged to be excused. He returned home 
walking as he did every day. After a 
break of two months, to-day the reconci- 
liation between the husband and the wife 
was complete. 


Translated from the Bengali of 
PRaABHAT KuMAR MUKERIJI. 
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GLASS INDUSTRY IN NORTHERN INDIA 


furnaces were both built for gas, produced 
by the destructive distillation of coal, and 
working on the regenerative system. In the 
Rajpur factory a mixture of wood and coal 
was for some time tried, but was soon given 
up owing to dearness of wood. More recent- 
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ly a new furance was built at Amballa, 
(the old one having deteriorated) and is 
being used at present. It is an exact copy 
of the old one witha change only in the 
air distributor and regulator. Two more 
furnaces were built at the Rajpur factory, 
both being direct-firing furnaces of about 
half the capacity of the old gas furnace ; 
the old furnace, too, has been rebuilt several 
times. ‘Two more furnaces are being built, 
a direct-firing furnace of about 32 maunds 
(maund— 82. 7 lbs.) capacity at Ferozabad 
and the other at Morar for the Gwalior 
State. The Morar factory has a_ tank 
furnace of about 140 maunds capacity and 
is designed to be a gas furnace without the 
regenerative system. The furnace gases 
will pass through another small furnace 
built next to the bigger one, where part of 
the remaining heat of the furnace gases 1s 
meant to be utilised in making about 50 
maunds of a more fusible glass. T’wo more 
factories are also in contemplation. 

None of the above furnaces 1s, however, 
quite modern. The most modern of success- 
ful systems employ producer or water gas. 
A furnace for water gas was built at Ahmada- 
bad after the design of Mr. Frederick Siemens 
of Westminster, but somehow closed pre- 
maturely. The great difficulty in working 
these modern furnaces in India seems to be 
the want of cheap skilled labour, although 
the failures of the factories are apparently 
due more to the want of provision of suffi- 
cient working capital, bad management and 
very possibly also to the unsuitability of 
the localities selected for glass-making. 

Skilled workmen and managers with a 
technical knowledge of the glass-trade are 
exceedingly difficult to procure at present 
and this is acting as a great deterrent to the 
trade. Under present conditions progress 
or improvement is almost impossible. This 
has already had very bad effects on the 
industry. In building new furnaces, people 
either went backwards to build direct-firing 
furnaces or repeated the defects of the 
old ones—knowing what the defects were. 
In other cases inexperienced men were 
employed to design furnaces, the designs 
were made on wrong principles and the 
furnaces were very defective, resulting, as 
was to be expected, in bad failures. Already 
a considerable amount of money has been 
lost in this way and more will be lost if 
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great care be not taken in selecting the 
proper kind of men to build furnaces and 
manage factories. 


Cost oF FURNACES. 


The small direct firing-furnace can, how- 
ever, be built at about a fourth of the 
cost’ of a gas-furnace and do not re- 
quire the same skill in building and work- 
ing. If only cheap skilled labour could be 
obtained, they would suit the present condi- 
tions of the trade in India very well, for 
they can be started with small capital, 
require little skill in working, and in case 
of stoppage due to slackness or other 
reasons, the loss is not a severe one. It will 
be, however hard to make them pay iff run 
by costly European labcur as at some 
places, in one case, costing, I understand 
about Rs. 500 to 600 per month for a factory 
hardly worth Rs. to,ooo. It would be a 
very good thing if a start could be made 
by giving a year’s training toa few of the 
Roorkee Technical or Mechanical class 
students in the third year, and then inducing 
some of the factories to take them as ap- 
prentices. 


(GLASS-MAKING MATERIALS. 


The materials at present used by the fac- 
torie are:—Sand.--At present the sand- 
stones obtainable at Dehra Dun is used or 
proposed to be used by all the factories. 
Sandstones from other places have to some 
extent been tried but without success. 
Good sand-stone and quartz are said to be 
obtainable in Agra and Gwalior, but these 
have not been tried yet. 

(2) Lime.-- The stone for this is also 
largely obtained from Dehra and burned 
at the factories. Limestones from Agra 
have been tried with success. 

(3) Alkali-—This is invariably sodium 
bicarbonate, imported from Europe. Salt- 
cake (Sodium Sulphate. has never been 
used, although it is used largely in Europe. 
It is a cheaper article than Sodium Bi- 
carbonate. Potash, too, has never been 
tried: possibly it is not obtainable cheaply 
and in sufficient quantities in India. 


(4) Colouring materials.—These are most- 
ly obtained from Europe, except of course 
charcoal, the substance used for Amber 
glass. Copper Oxide is to a small extent 
prepared at Amritsar but not of good quali- 
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ty. Copper and also Iron Oxides are made 
for their own use by the crude glass makers 
by heating the metals in a kind of muffle. 

Of the materials mentioned above, sand and 
lumestone of the United Provinces and ad- 
joining places should be thoroughly studied 
by analysis and actual glass-making; these 
will be important factors in determining the 
location of future glass factories. But the 
work can only be undertaken by Govern- 
ment. Salt-cake can be cheaply and pro- 
fitably manufactured in India, 1f there be, as 
is likely, a good sale for the by-products, 
hydrochloric acid and bleaching powder. 
Potash, too, should be possible to manu- 
facture from wood-ashes or otherwise and 
can be largely utilised by the glass factories 
and other industries. Of the oxides, Man- 
ganese dioxide is already worked to some 
extentin India, but | do not knowif the 
product will meet the requirements of glass- 
makers. It should also be possible to make 
some of the other oxides, and it 1s desirable 
that a study of these with a view to making 
or obtaining them in India should be under- 
taken. 


Cost AND SELLING PRICES. 


Owing to the heavy cost of coal and raw 
materials at the works as well as that of the 
skilled labour and the European competition 
the ordinary glass made at the factories 
vields little prot even in good seasons and 
sometimes is sold ata loss. Inthe case of 
coloured glasses which sometimes come into 
vogue, the makers charge high prices and 
reap good profits. | found at Ferozabad that 
a green glass was very much in demand and 
was fetching Rs. ro per maund,or Rs. 3 higher 
than blue glass while either will cost nearly 
the same to make. The selling prices for 
the different kinds of glass made at the 
factories vary from about Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 12 
per maund and sometimes these extreme 
_prices are paid for articles which should cost 
‘nearly the same to make. This difference 
will disappear to some extent if the glass 
hangle makers learn to make coloured glass 
‘themselves. At the same time if the factories 
are to runat a profit in face of European 
competition, the cost of making glass should 
he considerably reduced. For this a carefully 
planned investigation should be undertaken 
about (1) all the raw materials that may be 
used in glass making (2) the conditions of 
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sale, distribution, etc. and (3) the probability 
of obtaining cheaper skilled labour. From 
what little T have seen I feel confident that 
it would be possible to reduce the cost of 


glass-making by at least a fourth, if not by 
half. 


GLASS-MaKING BY OLD METHODS. 


Crude glass is made at Urmura, Mainpuri 
and Jasrana (Agra', Sarain Sisgaran 
(Etawah), Maraera (Etah), Sarain Chhabila 
and Pahasu (Bulandshahr), Nagal (Morada- 


bad), Purdulpur, Akrabad, and Adown 
(Aligarh), Basala (Meerut) and _ other 
places. The glass is made by ‘melting’ 
Reh in a_ kind of tank furnace varying 


in size from 25 to 1,000 mds, and some- 
times furnaces of even 2,000 capacity 
are met with. The smaller ones ee 25 to 
roo maunds are used for coloured glasses, 
the most usual being a rich blue. The 
larger ones are used for greenish and black 
glass. The trade is mostly in the hands of 
Mussalmans, although here aid there Hindoos 
have taken toit. [saw two Hindoos, one 
a Brahmin (Tewary) of Sarain Sisgaran 
and another a Thakur of Urmura, who were 
doing very well as glass-makers. The 
labourers employed are mostly chamars, 
and wages range from four to eight annas 
per day. The material used is mainly 
Reh--a substance of uncertain composition 
consisting of varying proportions of. 
the carbonates, sulphate and chloride of 
sodium and a large amount of clay and 
sand. The Reh is treated differently in 
different localities, but can never be depend- 
ded upon to produce a uniform kind of 
glass always. A small amount of sand- 
stone and considerable quantity of nitre 
are added for producing a greenish glass. 
The glass produced from Reh is somewhat 
opaque and dull, though occasionally a 
fairly transparent glass is produced. The 
poor quality of glass is due to the impuri- 
ties in the Reh, possibly clay, and may 
also partly be due to the long time taken 
in melting. As far as lam aware no ana- 
lysis of Reh and the glass produced from 
it, has been made with a view to finding 
out the causes of the opacity and dullness. 
Such a study should be very instructive and 
might lead to good results. If better glass 
could be produced it will certainly find a 
readier market and fetch a higher price, 
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The cost of furnaces for melting Reh 
varies from about Rs. 10 for the smaller 
ones to about Rs. 50 for the larger ones. 
A furnace lasts one to two meltings and 
sometimes three. In making glass the Reh 
is well fried for a long time, thén taken 
out and stowed away inadry place. This 
takes for a 600-md. furnace about a week. 
The fried Reh is next introduced into the 
furnace and melted in parts, a fresh quan- 
tity being introduced after a layer 1s corn- 
pletely melted. The total thickness of 
glass made seldom exceeds.18 inches and 
takes from two to four weeks to complete. 
One of the greatest difficulties met with by 
the glass maker is the dearth of fuel. It hap- 
pens sometimes that the supply fails in the 
middle of a melting.* I may mention that 
I found ‘many of the glass makers fairly 
well-to-do men and some of them expressed 
a desire of expending more money on their 
furnaces if they could be sure that there 
would be some advantage in doing so. 

The total quantity of glass, made from 
Reh, made in the United Provinces is 
roughly estimated at 2,000,000 maunds per 
year. The glass is exported to great distances, 
for instance to Madras and Bombay. The 
cost of making the common_ varieties 
(greenish, brown or black) is roughly about 
Re. r per md., but when fuel is scarce 
it amounts higher. The selling price for 
common glass is from ls. 1-2 to 1-6, de- 
pending on quality. If the glass is fairly 
transparent as much as Rs. 1-12 to 2 Is 
paid for it. Coloured glasses fetch from 
about Rs. 2 to 4, and sometimes higher 
prices are paid for superior qualities,—some 
times as much as Rs. 8 per md. With 
the introduction of factory glass it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to sell the 
crude glass and unless its quality be im- 
proved it may, to a large extent, be driven 
out of the market. I may here- mention 
that some of the foreign made glass fetch 
as much as Rs. 20 to 40 per maund. These 
are mostly imported from China. 


LABOUR,AND WAGES. 


“The owner of the furnace for churz 
(bangle) making is called a Shisgar, who is 
invariably a Mussalman. He employs men 


@ 

*In my opinion, by inproving the design of the furnaces so 
as to burn both coaland wood it would be possible to remove 
the difficulty while at the same time making it possible to pre- 
duce a better kind of glass: the cost of making the furnaces 
. willat the same time increase to some extent. 
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called karigars, who are also Mussulmans, 
and often of the same caste and related to 
the Shisgars. The Karigars are paid by 
piecework, and earn from Rs. 15 to 40a 
month according to their skill. The kari- 
gars are often assisted by boy assistants who 
are paid from As. 2-6 to As. 4 per day. 
The working hours are from 40 per week 
in summer to 85 per week in winter. The 
furnaces for churis are practically of the 
same type all over the Provinces, but are 
made in various sizes. They, too, stand 
very much in need of improvement, speci- 
ally as regards capability of using coal as 
a supplementary fuel. There are, I under- 
stand, something like 500 furnaces within 
a 50 mile radius of Ferozabad, which 1s the 
biggest centre for churz trade in Northern 
India. The total number of men en- 
gaged in making churts is estimated to be 
more than ro,ooo. The larger of these 
furnaces can melt all kinds of glass in the 
market. During the season the furnaces 
are worked for 24 hours at a stretch, with 
the same batch of workmen, and then closed 
from roto 24 hours. The heating up of 
the furnace takes a long time and costs a 
good deal, sometimes as much as Rs. 2/-~or 
even more. Moreover, the frequent heating 
and cooling impairs the life of the furnace 
very much and cracks it very soon, thus 
lowering the efficiency. Last rainy season 
about three-fourths of the furnaces 
stopped work owing to the high price 
and insufficient supply of fuel. 

The  churi-maker’s tools cost 
Rs. 1-8 for a complete set. Moulds have 
been introduced recently, to make churis in 
imitation of Austrian churis of which a 
very large quantity is imported every year. 
I found that a lot of improvements have 
been made in the quality of the churis and 
a large number of new forms have been 
introduced, and are being introduced’ con- 
stantly. The introduction of some kind 
of pressing mould, if it could be done 
cheaply, would inprove the quality of the 
goods very much more. Glass-cutters and 
grinders are numerous in [ndia and it may 
be possible, in time, to produce goods al- 
most equal to the Austrian ones. 

I may also mention, although this has 
nothing todo with the technical side of 
the question, that most of the churi 
makers are badly indebted and _ often 
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helpless tn the hands of money-lenders 
who are also generally dealers in churis. 
This takes off much of their profits and in 
slack seasons brings much suffering. The 
men, however, earn well in good seasons 
and if some form of Co-operative Credit 
Society be started amongst them, they could 
lay by money in good seasons to use in bad 
ones. [ heard talks of combination to help 
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each other and to some extent to regulate 
production and sale in slack seasons, but, as 
a Shisgar told me, they were ignorant 
people and did not know how to proceed 
and were’'too much in the hands of money- 
lenders at present to make a start by them- 
selves. 


B. M. Mukerji. 








A NOTABLE MISSIONARY BOOK 


A REVIEW. 


North India* by the Rev. Prof. C. F. Andrews, 
M.A., is a notable missionary book. It is one of the 
“Handbooks of English Church Expansion.’’  I[t 
therefore, treats of the expansion of the English 
Church in North India. Nevertheless the book is 
interesting even to non-Christian Indians on account 
of the author’s well-known sympathy with Indian hopes 
and aspirations. In it Mr. Andrews has been fair- 
minded, impartial, sympathetic, and as appreciative of 
Indian traditions and religious beliefs as it is possible 
for an orthodox Christian to be. 

* A few extracts from the book, with occasional re- 
marks, will perhaps give an idea of its contents. The 
headings are our own. 


The rule of the East India Company. 


“During the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century the rule of the East India Company reached 
its lowest ebb. Moral interests and the, welfare of the 
people were sacrificed totrade profits. Bengal was 
almost left to itself so far as the Church was concerned. 
Scarcely a clergyman could be found to go out, and 
the missionary work of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge failed for lack of support. Church 
life can hardly be said to have existed. We read con- 
stantly of Hindu idolatry being openly countenanced 
and even practised by officials, who married Hindu 
wives and lived as petty rajahs. Large fortunes were 
acquired by encouraging the gross superstitions of the 
masses. Every effort was made to conciliate the 
Brahmans and to avoid disturbing their ascendancy 
.over the common people. Professor Seeley has named 


“this time the ‘Brahmanizing’ period of English rule. 


Divorced from Christian influence, and sharing in the 
evils of the idolatry around, English life became un- 
speakably corrupt. At one time the Directors of the 
Company, who had every reason for concealing the 
.facts, were obliged to confess in their report: ‘The 
vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade hav/been 
obtained by scenes of the most tyrannical and oppres- 
sive conduct ever known in any age or country.’ 
Vansittart tells us how the Company’s servants used 
to flog and imprison Hindus who would not buy or sell 
at whatever rate was pleasing to their oppressors. It 
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is, indeed, unpleasing and ina measure revolting to 
English readers, to bring from oblivion this’ dark 
chapter of the past, but it is necessary to do so if we 
are to understand the early struggles of the Church 
and the violent opposition to religion as a missionary 
force.”’ 


Missionaries to be deported ! 


“In January, 1800, the first month of the new 
century, Carey and Marshman began their missionary 
career at Serampur. The Company’s officials had 
done their best to seize them on landing and deport 
them. For a time they were indentured by a sympathe- 
tic Englishman as indigo planters. But the order went 
out for their arrest, and they were smuggled away 
from Calcutta by night tn a boat and escaped to 
Danish territory. The Danish Governor, though 
threatened, refused to give them up. During the next 
twelve years, various attempts were made by other 
missionaries to enter the country, but in every case 
they were. expelled. One Governor-general wrote — 
with regard to missionary work: ‘A man might fire a 
pistol intoa magazine and it might not explode, but 
no wise man would hazard the experiment.’ While 
England was awakening to a new earnestness and 
evangelical fervour at home, the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity in Bengal remained cold and resentful of any 
evangelizing effort.” 


Dignity of labour. 


“A beautiful story is told by Corrie concerning the 
meekness of this fiery Mohammedan soldier [Abdul 
Masih, a convert] of former days. They were going 
up the Ganges in two boats to Dinajpur, when Abdul’s 
boatmen mutinied, He turned to the other Christians 
on board and said, ‘‘Come let us teach them a Chris- 
tian lesson.’’ He then got out and began to tow the 
boat himself. When the boat had gone some distance 
a Mohammedan merchant appeared on the bank, who 
was amazed to see a gentleman dragging along his 
own boat The merchant asked: ‘Sir, is it not degra- 
ding for a gentleman of your standing to do such me- 
nial work ?? Abdul replied, ‘When I wasa Mussul- 
man I should indeed have felt shame, but I have 
embraced a religion whose Author was meek and 
lowly of heart, and I am trying to win the boatmen to 
a sense of shame by acting thus.’ Then he read to 
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him the conclusion of the fifth chapter of S. Matthew, 
and the merchant went on his way wondering at such 
new teaching.’’ ’ 


It will be admitted by all that Abdul Masih acted 
very worthily. But we do not think that either Islam 
or Mussalman social opinion considers menial work 
degrading. 

When Dr. Middleton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, 
landed here, “to the evident surprise of the Com- 
pany’s officials, the Hindus seemed rather pleased 
than otherwise, and in no way resented Christians 
practising their own religion.’ This evident surprise 
seems to usrathercomic. For, not only is Hinduism 
a non-proselytizing faith and therefore tolerant of 
other creeds so long as it is not itself attacked, but 
the Hindus have been the greatest sufferers from 
so-called. Christians not following the precepts of 
Christ. The vast majority of Anglo-Indians are still 
Christians only in name. ‘We should rejoice if they 
became Christians tn fact. 


Caste in Christianity. 


With regard to ‘caste congregations’ in South 
India, Bishop Wilson decided that ‘‘Caste must be 
abandoned within the Church-—decidedly, immedia- 
tely, finally.’ With regard to North India the author 
says -— 

“The future danger in the North, where far the 
larger number of English are resident, was from 
another kind of caste distinction—the cleavage between 
English and Indian congregations, and the refusal 
to recognize equality of race within the Christian fold. 
Though Bishops and clergy in this matter have 
protested, arid noble Christian laymen have joined in 
fullest fellowship with their Indian brethren, yet among 
the bulk of the English laity the state of affairs, owing 
tothe prevailing Anglo-Indian spirit of domination, 
has been lamentable, and a continual cause of stumb- 
ling to Indian inquirers.” 


English vs. Oriental Education. 


“Much that has happened since then has led us to 
modify considerably the enthtisiasm over Macaulay’s 
triumph, and in the national movement which is going 
on to-day the defects of Macaulay’s policy are being 
understood—his lack of appreciation for the greatness 
of India’s past, and his blindness as to the claims of 
the vernaculars. But when all this is recognized, there 
can be no question that the compensating advantages 
of the study of English have been enormous. It has 
given to educated India a common language, and 
made the unification of India and the growth of 
national sentiment possible. At the time, however, 
young educated Bengal was wholly with Macaulay." 


Dr. K,. M. Banerji. 
a7 


On the fact that Dr. K. M. Banerji was not made 
a Bishop, the author comments as follows: 

“The failure to recognize his great gifts and those 
of others of his time has had a markedly deterrent 
effect on the advance of the Church in Bengal in in- 
digenous life. When it is said to-day that there are 
no Indian Christians of sufficiently high calibre to be 
made Bishops, it must be remembered what the 
treatment of the noblest and highest Indian Christians 
has been in the past. Continual subordination is net 
‘a good soil for the growth of originating and governing 
powers,” 
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Zenana Missions. 


The author has not hesitated in many cases to dwell 
on the seamy side of some Missionary methods. But 
there is not a word of adverse comment on the methods 
of Zenana Missions. Perhaps he has not heard of or 
disbelieves the charges almost amounting to,kidnap- 
ping sometimes brought against Zenana Missionary 
women, and some allied methods of theirs. . 


The first Lutheran Missionaries at 
Ranchi. 


“They had no fixed support or income, and lived 
in the utmost poverty in a small bungalow together, 
spending just what their saintly pastor and his con- 
eregation could afford to send them. They built with 
their own hands their Mission school and church, 
helped by some famine orphans whom they fathered 
and educated.” 


Motives of Conversion. 


“There were other besides purely spiritual causes at 
work, and a desire to better their degraded position 
entered in very largely as a motive force among the 
Kols who flocked to the German missionaries. Yet 
this desire itself had a good and noble side, and 
was not without spiritual value. [t marked a distinct 
rise above the level of their former life.” 


Kol converts suffer during the Mutiny. 


“During the long months that followed many of the 
new converts died of starvation, and nearly all lost 
their property, such as it was. One Indian Christian 
leader maintained in the jungle, for many weeks, one 
hundred Christian children during the rainy season of 
the year. Every convert had to undergo terrible hard- 
ships, but none denied CHRIST.”’ 


We are glad that the Kol converts gave 
such incontestable proofs of the faith that was in 
them. 


Progress of Kols. 


We are glad to learn, too, from an extract from a 
speech of Sir John Woodburn’s given tn the book that 
the Christian Kols are making great progress in edu- 
cation. Sir John said: 

“While speaking of Chhota Nagpur, | was thinking 
of the surprise that"awaited even so old an Indian as 
myself. We are accustomed to hear and speak of 
the savage tribes of the hills, as althost irreclaimable 
from the naked barbarism of their nomad life, What 
did I find? In the schools of the missionaries there are 
scores of Kol boys, rapidly atlaining University stan- 
dards in education. 
the savage intellect, which we are apt to regard as 
dwarfed and dull, and inept, is as acute and quick to 
acquire knowledge as that of the sons of generations 
of culture. [t seems incredible, but it is the fact, that 
these Kol lads are walking straight into the lists of 
competition with the high-bred youth of Bengal. 
This is a circumstance so strange even to me, s0 
striking, so full of significance for the future, that | 
could not refrain from telling you of this last surprise 
of this wonderful land we live in.” 


This only illustrates the latent manhood which dwells 
in all Indian aboriginal races and which has enabled 
them ta survive so many shocks of conquest for so 
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many centuries. What are Indian patriots doing for 
them ? 
Standards of Conversion: 

The author asks the following question : 

‘Are we at liberty, with our Christian standard 
given us in the Gospels, to accept comparatively low 
forms of motive inthe first instance, in dealing with 
the lower races? Do motives which appear low to us 
appear in the same light to them? Are they not, in the 
case of the lower races, the only primary motives which 
do appeal? Are we permitted to make the lower races 
Christians first and raise them afterwards ? Can we, at 
least, when a movement has begun among them, 
through a definitely religious conversion of the two or 
three quite exceptional men, go on to accept the mass 
who have no religious conviction, but who follow a 
lead that is given them like a flock of sheep ?”’ 


The discussion of these questions and the author's 
conclusions are too long to quote, but we think that on 
the whole they are fair. 


Nehemiah Nilakantha Goreh’s Views. 


“He pointed out how the luxury of English life, with 
its continual round of gaiety and sport, was a stumbl- 
ing-block to a frugal, self-denying Eastern people, 
whose ideal of religion and spirituality was the con- 
tempt of riches, and withdrawal from the world ; the 
missionaries, living much in the same way as Govern- 
ment officials, were too identified with the conquering 
race and its worldly pomp and prestige, and therefore 
could not give that vision of humility and -acred 
poverty which would win the spiritually-minded among 
Indian religious leaders. For these and other reasons 
he pleaded for a missionary celibate life, lived for the 
pecple and among the people, in absolute poverty 
and renunciation of the world. He asked for more 
simplicity, and less organization, more of the East 
and less of the West in methods of work.” 


Benares. 


“T went on from the Christian Church at Sigra 
into the city of Benares itself. For hours I stayed 
watching the stream of Hindu devotees passing 
through, from temple to temple, performing their 
round of ceremonies, doing puja with Ganges water, 
marigold- flowers and rice, at the different ido] shrines. 
Most of the worshippers seemed intent on getting 
through as many visits to the numberless idols as 
possible; yet every now and then among the crowd 
there might be seen a pathetically earnest face, full of 
ardent, spiritual longing. Many sadhu ascetics joined 
the throng, and among them also might be seen faces 
stamped with earnestness and desire for salvation. 
- The sight stirrecl one’s own heart to the depths, and 
one longed to be able to hold with them spiritual 
4commuiiion and to help them forward to the light. As 
the stream of worshippers flowed on and on, one 
seemed to get a glimpse into the soul of the Indian 
nation, and to understand better its inextinguishable 
passion for religion.’ 


Then there are some paragraghs devoted to idolatry 
as found in Benares. The writer of this review is a 
Brahmo. He does not believe in many gods and god— 
desses nor is he a worshipper of images. But his 
attitude towards image-worship does not coincide with 
that of the author. But a discussion would not be 
suited to these pages. 


‘The Epiphany.” 


“The Hprphany, a weekly religious paper, which 
was started and circulated free of charge to students, 
in the earliest days of the Mission, has now reached 
the remarkably high weekly output of twelve thousand 
copies. The expense is very great, for postage has 
to be covered as well as printing but the reward has 
been proportionate. An audience of twelve thousand, 
who are ready to study quietly week by week, and 
often year by year, the evidences of the Christian 
Fatth, 1s one that opens out unimaginable avenues of 
influence. Correspondence in connection with the 
leading article is continuous, and it is possible to put 
students, who have never ventured to address a mis- 
sionary, in touch with those who can speak to them 
face to face concerning the Faith. But perhaps an 
almost and equal value is obtained from the letters of 
attack on Christianity, which are freely and fairly 
published in the paper along with its defence. There 
is scarcely an educational missionary in India who does 
not study this column, and gain from it a knowledge 
of the real objections which are in students’ minds, 
and the way to meet thei. Such a study prevents 
a great deal of “beating the air,”’ and sets educational 
work on right lines, with clear issues to face instead 
of shadowy phantoms.” 


Will Hindus and Brahmos and Aryas read the above 
paragraph carefully, and ask themselves what they are 
doing to fill the eager minds of seekers after truth ? 

In reading the chapter on Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
and Delhi, we come across names like the following,— 
Miss Tara Chand, Deaconess Ellen Goreh, étc. We do 
not wish in the least to be discourteous to these or other 
Christian ladies. But we may be pardoned for observ- 
ing, first, that in the Indian Vernaculars there is sex in 
names, that Tara Chand or Ram Prasad isa male proper 
name, not a family name, and therefore ‘‘Miss Ram 
Prasad”’ sounds ludicrous and comic to Indian ears, and, 
secondly, that the adoption by Indian Christians of foreign © 
names is entirely unnecessary and uncalled for, is a mark 
of denationalization and shows want of self-respect. We 
should like to know why Indian Christians do not name 
their daughters Sita, Savitri, Maitreyi or Damayanti, 
or, if they were at first Mussalmans, Ayesha, Rabeya 
or Fatima. 


Bishop French. 


“But the story most dear to the Church in India is 
that of French’s nobility of conduct in the Mutiny 
days at Agra. There was imminent danger of an 
attack in overwhelming force by the mutineers, and 
the English were hurried into the fort, but French 
remained outside. The order came for him to come 
in and leave the Indian Christians in the city, as food 
and shelter in the fort was barely sufficient for the 
Knglish. But no power on earth could make French 
move a step through the fort gates till every Indian 
Christian was safe inside. Then at last he entered.” 


Anglicizing the Converts. 


Kuropean Christian Missionaries exercise an Angli- 
cizing influence on their Indian converts. The author 


condemns it. He says: 

“Practically, the old Anglicizing system stands 
condemned by its results. Some of our converts have 
become so “English” that they - refuse to go to 
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Hindustani services: some, owing to temptations of 
worldly advancement, are willing to sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, and pass off as Eurasians* : 
many, on the other hand, of our best Indian Christians 
have been so repelled by the rapid denationalization 
which has taken place that they hold aloof from 
mission circles altogether, and lead an independent 
life of their own. Those who formerly went furthest 
in copying the missionary’s English ways have gone in 
some cases to the extremest lengths of reaction. One 
of the ablest of our Indian Christians gave me once 
his own experience. ‘Hight years ago I despised my 
own countrymen; my education and upbringing in 
the Mission made me do so._ I was seriously thinking 
at one time of adding another name, such as ‘Brown’ 
to my Indian name, and passing off as a Eurasian. 
Now I can hardly bear to look back upon that period 
without a deep sense of shame.’ ’’ 


The Missionary a Sahib. 


“Looking from the Indian point of view, another 
factor needs to be taken into account. The missionary 
is not only a Western, but a Sahib. Let me dwell 
on this point, for it is not adequately realized in 
England what the position of an Englishman in 
India is, and what imoression he makes upon the 
people. 1 shall not soon forget the strangeness 
of’ my first few days in Delhi—the policeman 
saluting, the people salaaming, the Indian soldier 
standing at attention, every one making way. I 
thought at first it was all directed towards my com- 
panion, who was well-known in Delhi, But no! all 
was exactly the same when I was alone. It was due to 
the simple fact that I was a Sahib. , 


“The Englishman is of the ruling race, and every 
Englishman is called ‘‘Sahib.’’ He is given the front 
seat and the first place as a matter of course. A 
thousand little privileges are his for the asking. The 
number of Engish is very small indeed. Each one, 
in most cities, is a marked man as he goes down the 
street, and very much like a small squire or noble 
in an English country town. . To come from compara- 
tive insingnificance and unimportance in England 
into such a position, is bad for most men; and Eng- 
lishmen would have been more than human if they had 
not, in a large number of cases, succumbed to the 
temptation either of arrogance or of patronizing 
superiority. The latter is now more often the spirit 
which prevails; itis often kindly and well-meaning, 
but it is none the less galling to the moder critical 
Indian. He feels continually, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the Sahib is looking down upon him 
as an inferior, and when he is sensitive he watches 
for every sign of a slight, and magnifies it into an 
insult. It is impossible to go into detail: I only wish 
to give the general Indian impression. It might not 
unfairly be summed up under four heads: the Sahib 
is (1) a foreigner, (11) influential, (iii) overbearing, 
(iv) patronizing.” ; 


Bad Missionary Theology. 


We are glad to find the author recognising that 
there is such a thing as bad missionary theology. He 
is also against the superior airs assumed by Christians. 


* “By so doing they obtain a higher grade of ray. Though the 
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“The missionary, coming out to those whom he looked 
upon as heathen of a degraded type (for bad missio- 
nary theology has also much to answer for) assumed, 
almost without thinking, the air of a superiority which 
was so readily granted, and caught the prevailing 
Anglo- Indian tone.” 


The Indian conception of religious life. 


“Yt must be remembered in this connection that the 
Indian has his own very strong conceptions of the 
form of life a religious man ought to lead. His ideal 
is renunciation, It is true that the ideal has become 
lowered in modern, popular Hinduism. Crowds of 
so-called sadhus, or ascetics, who are supposed to 
have renounced the world, are mere _ professional 
beggars, who make trade out of the religious idealism 
of the people. But in spite of numberless travesties, 
the ideal still holds, and stories of genuine renunciation 
are by no means uncommon. ‘That true religion means 
renunciation remains perhaps the strongest religious 
instinct both among educated and nneducated Indians 
of all creeds.” 


Prevalent Anglo-Indian Ideas of 
English Position and Prestige. 


“They run somewhat as;follows :—‘Never, under 
any circumstances, give way toa ‘native,’ or let him 
regard himself as your superior. We only rule India 
in one way—-by upholding our position, Though 
you are a missionary you must be an Englishman first 
and never forget that you are a Sahib. You may 
do incalculable mischief if you lower the dignity of an 
Englishman, by allowing ‘natives’ to treat you 
familiarly or take liberties with you: they are the 
inferior race, and we hold India by the sword. Be 
kindly by all means, but always be on your guard, and 
do not give away English prestige.” 


What the author thinks of them. 


“For we must, as missionaries, reverse the whole 
position and counteract the false impression of Christ- 
lanity given. We must continually ‘give way to 
the native’ if we are to show any humility worthy 
of the Name of Curisr; we must try and lose our 
‘superiority,’ and become the servants of all, if we 
are to follow CHRIST: we must come to India with 
the one wish in our‘hearts, to break down all barriers 
of race, not to build them up. It may be realized, 
therefore, how very difficult the military atmosphere 
is for a missionary to breathe. For the missionary 
is very human, with warm English blood tingling in 
his veins; and the martial, conqueror’s spirit, the 
pride of blood and race, the clannish feeling, are very 
hard to keep under due control, even when he comes 
out as a minister of peace and good will. 
that the contradiction of ideas may be very slight in 
thesNorth..west among the fighting races; but among 
the Hindus the contradiction is glaring, for their re- 
ligious ideal is still deeply tinged with Buddhism, 
which inculeates a tenderness towards all sentient 
creatures. 


Battle Flag in a Church. 


“T remember taking-one of our Delhi students into 
Canterbury Cathedral ; when we came ‘out, [ asked 
ymwierls-opnuen of. its. beauty. He told me that 
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” 


one thing had so filled him with horror that all other 
thoughts were obliterated, and that was to see flags 
of war and bloodshed set up, almdst as it were for 
worship, in the Temple of the Gospel of Peace. I 
was reading the Beatitudes with another older student, 
and when we had read the first three, he said to me, 
‘These are the very opposite of what we see of Christ- 
ianity in India; the Englishman may ‘inherit the 
earth,’ but he would never like to be called ‘meek’ !"’ 


Indian Christians denationalized and 
worldly. ( 


The author discusses the accusation that the In- 
dian Christian Community in the North is denation- 
alised and worldly. He says: ‘‘In the North, especial- 
ly in the United Provinces, there can be little question 
that the criticism is not unfounded.’ The charge of 
worldliness is, he says, not wholly true. But he does 
not deny the existence of a worldly atmosphere, of 
which the two predisposing causes are : 

“First of all, there has been the expensive standard 
of the European. The habits of India are extremely 


simple, indeed one of the most beautiful traits about , 


‘ the people is their simplicity of life. But when a family 
becomes Christian in the northern cities, ‘this sim- 
plicity tends to disappear. It seems impossible to 
check the prucess, and there are certain compensa- 
tions; but the eager pushing forward towards more 
material comforts and expensive English habits, brings 
with it an air of worldliness, and tends to deaden 
the ideal of renunciation and self-sacrifice. It may 
be that this is only a passing phase, but it is a pain- 
ful one. 


“The second cause ts still more serious, and could 
have been avoided, if the danger had been more clear- 
ly seen at the outset. The paid ‘‘agent’’ system with- 
in the Church has been carried to an excess, with the 
consequence that voluntary self-sacrifice has been 
checked. The temptation to pauperize in India is 
very great indeed, for a new convert is continually 
resourceless. Some post is found for him in ‘mission 
employment,’’ and he becomes a paid ‘‘agent”’ of the 
Mission, though often spiritually unfit. The conse- 
quence has been a lowering of the standard of spiri- 
tual work. I shall not forget my astonishment on 
hearing, at the first Mission Council that I attend- 
ed, such phrases as ‘Oh! So-and-so’s a twenty rupee 
catechist,’’ his character being marked, as it were, 
by his monthly stipend. Wherever the blame lies, 
there can be little doubt that the monetary idea has 
crept in all through this side of our work, and _ spiri- 
tual pover seems to have gone out in proportion. It 
was very noticeable how, in answer to a series of ques- 
tions which I sent to leading missionaries of the 
Church in preparing this chapter, the trouble which 
‘was most constantly mentioned was the dearth of really 
spiritual catechists.”’ 


After paying a tribute to the ‘‘many Anglo-Indians 
who are a pattern of self-denial and good works,” the 
author says :— 


Irreligious Anglo-Indian gaiety and 
luxury. 
But side by side with this must be placed the follies 


and extravagances of the ‘Simla season,’’ the con- 
stant balls, gymkhanas and race meetings of the cold 


weather in the plains, the club-life with its round of 
gaiety and luxury. ‘This, in a.country so desperately 
poor as India, where millions upon millions are living 
on the verge of starvation, and a single meal of coarse 
grain each day is all that can be obtained,—this Anglo- 
Indian waste of wealth on personal comforts is an 
“offence’’ to the Christian religion that cannot easily 
be over-estimated, Indians ask with reason, ‘'Is this 
areligion of renunciation, such as we in the East can 
understand 2”’ 

“A chaplain travelling at double first-class fare at 
the tax-payers’ expense, and living in every way like 
a Sahib, with a Sahtb’s ideas of the ‘inferior race,’ 
remains a stumbling-block still to the logical Hindu 
mind, however much the anomaly may be explained 
away.’’ 


The awakening of the East. 


“The awakening of the East in its effect upon.politics, 
art, literature, and thought, may well be called a Re- 
naissance. With very much of this Renaissance—with 
the longing for freedom and enlightenment, the love 
of country, the desire for a true and healthy national 
existence, the wish to elevate the countless myriads 
of the common people—no thoughtful Christian can 
failto sympathize. As an Englishman he may feel 
at times that the day of his power is on the wane, 
but as a Christian he can not but rejoice and welcome 
into the brotherhood of man the new nations that are 
now being born. 

“One feature is apparent in educated India to-day. 
There is life where before was stagnation. ‘Lhe spiri- 
tual nature of Indian thinkers and writers is absorbed 
in the prospect of an awakening East, an Indian Na- 
tion, a free and enlightened People, a deliverance from 
the nightmare of superstition and the tyranny of caste. 
It is true that the problems and difficulties of the 
future have been little realized, but a great hope 
has been born. There is a day in the East never ° 
to be forgotten, the day of the coming of the monsoon 
rains after the long dusty drought. ‘The dead parched 
ground seems to put on new verdure in a single night 
and the new tender grass appears upon the barren 
soil. Even so it has been in the last few years in 
India. Before that time, a note of helplessness and 
despair ran through the thoughts and writings even 


. of those who were the most persistent workers for 


the good of the country. But now educated India 
is tingling with new life. The form taken may be 
at times extremely crude and even repellent, but it 
is life, life, life !”’ 


Young Indians. 


“Young India is wakeful, alert, precocious; it turns 
to its national leaders as toa magnet, and is irresist- 
ibly attracted. The student class is poor, often terribly 
poor, but high-spirited and remarkably intelligent. 
The villages are sending ever-increasing numbers to 
the schools and colleges in the cities, and these come 
back to their homes filled with the new spirit. A 
typical instance would be that of a village student 
in one of our North Indian cities who told me his life 
history. He had been educated in a mission school, 
and had learnt good principles, but had received no 
deep impression. Hewasa clever lad and his am- 
bition was to rise in the world. Then one day there 
came to him what might have been called in religious 
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language his conversion, With overwhelming force 
he heard the call come to him to give up his life for 
his country. For months he could think of nothing 
else. Day and night the dream was before him. At 
last he determined to put himself to the test. Hindu 
though he was, he tried to fraternize with Moham- 
medans as fellow Indians, and, though meeting with 
continual rebuffs, had persisted for more than two 
years, and succeeded in gaining their friendship. His 
father had insisted on his marrying at once and taking 
up Government service; but he had steadily refused, 
having determined to lead a celibate life in order to 
be free to work for his country. He had been banish- 
ed from home in consequence, and reduced to great 
straits, but had kept to his resolution. My last com- 
munication with him revealed the fact that he had 
been spending the whole of his. vacation administering 
famine relief to the lowest castes. 

“This is an example of the new earnestness that is 
spreading in the land. [I have met with it in every 
city which I have visited. When it penetrates the 
‘great agricultural population of India, such an ex- 
ample will be multiplied in every district, for the 
villagers are by no means enervated or demoralized 
as is trequently the case in the towns; they are, in 
most parts, a sturdy, thrifty, determined folk, quick 
in intelligence and mother wit, with a wonderful capa- 
‘city for hardship and endurance. Those who come 
to our college from the villages of the Panjab are more 
actively stirred by the new spirit, and have greater 
tenacily in retaining their enthusiasm, than those 
who come from the towns, The new movement is 
still in its infancy, yet from every educational centre 
comes the same tidings, It is the village students who 
are showing most markedly the effects of the awaken- 
ing, and’ who are coming more and more under its 
influence. When it is remembered that India is a 
land of villages rather than of towns, and that the 
new movement will increase in volume just in propor- 
tion as the villages are affected, it will be understood 
what immense developments may yet be in store. The 
movement will go on: nothing now can stop it: mo- 
mentum ts being gathered at every stage.” 


False Missionary pictures of Hinduism. 


“T have been studying, in connection with the writing 
of this book, Indian missionary literature of the past, 
and few things have pained me more than the false 
‘and one-sided picture given of the Hindu religion.” 


India the land of idealists. 


“A country like India, where the Brahman or intel- 
lectual caste has maintained its sway for centuries, 
where the material side of life has always played so 
secondary a part, will to-day, in the era of new move- 
ment and awakening, be moved still by thought and 
by leaders of thought. We are not dealing with 
China or Japan, where the practical looms so large, 
but with’ India, the land of philosophies and idealisms.” 

“But India after all is the land of idealists. The 
lowest peasant, in spite of his terrible poverty and _ his 
hard material conditions, is an idealist at heart, and 
will ever remain one.”’ 


Change in missionary theology. 


“To this end there must be a change in our mission- 
ary theology. We need to have a deeper faith in 


Gop, and in His love for men. We must believe 
that Gop has not left Himself without a witness for 
thousands of years among the most religious people 
in the world. We must believe that holy men of old 
in India spake as they were moved by the Hory 
Guost, and we must no longer despise the HoLy 
Guost by speaking slightingly of their message. 
We must believe that Curist is really the Light of 
the world, the Divine Worp who is the Life of men— 
that He Himself has been lightening every Indian 
coming into the world, and that the many millions 
of yearning human spirits in India have had His 
spiritual light to guide them, before any missionary 
came to teach them the full message of the Incarna- 
tion. We shall then find, if not an Old Testament, 
yet, a true praeparatio evangelica in the Vedas and 
Upanishads, in the poetry, and even in the legends 
of ancient India, as well as in the traditions of Mu- 
hammad, the utterances of the Sufi mystics, the say- 
ings of Kabir, and the verses of the Granth. It 1s 
true that selection will be needed, and purification ; 
but that is a different thing from the wholesale des- 
truction or wholesale neglect which is at present far 


“too common.” 


Change in missionary method. 


“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honourable (margin reverend), whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any praise, if there be any virtue’’—~in Hin- 
duism or Buddhism, or Islam (and there is very much 
indeed of each and every one of these things)—we 
need to “think on [margin, take account of] these 
things.’’ We must no longer build up a wholly 
foreign system which turns Indian Christians into 
foreigners in their own country, so that this terrible 
sentence could be written by an impartial and kindly 
observer writing in a leading Indian review,—‘‘An 
Indian Christian is, with honourable exceptions, 
thoroughly denationalized; at best he is but a spec- 
tator standing unconcerned on the shores of the stream 
of national life—though he is not all to blame for it.” 


The Estalished Church. 


“The State Establishment will have to go; it is al- 


_veady an anachronism, and an offence; if chaplains 


remain, they must be only for the troops.”’ 


We have found every chapter of this book highly 
interesting. ‘To Indian readers in general the last 
two chapters—‘“The Indian point of view’ and ‘The 
National Movement’'--would be found specially in- 
teresting. . 

In glancing over the names of the prominent Indian 
Christians mentioned in the book, we have been struck 
by one fact. 
Christian. Christianity has been in India for many 
centuries. How is it then that all or almost all her 
most distinguished sons have been drawn from the folds 
of Hinduism or Islam? If Indian Christianity really 
be spiritually potent, how is it that generations of 
Indian Christians born and brought up within the 
church have not been able to produce men equal to 
those who themselves became converts and who owed 
all their latent spiritual potency to their Hindu or 
Islamic birth, breeding and heredity? Let European 
missionaries and Indian Christians answer. When- 


of 


It is that not one of them was born a®* 
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ever you want to show a specimen of Indian Christian 
manhood, you push forward a Gorch, or a Kalicharan 
Banerji. Your theory is that Christianity made them 
what they are in spite of their ‘“heathen" homes and 
heredity. Bat pray show us similar specimens of 


born Indian Christians with all the advantages of your 


Christian homes and heredi'y. We admit the mun- 
dane uplifting power of Iadian Christianity, tere 
being so much money and crzanisztion behind it. But 
itis by the test of spiritual power that a faith ts jucieed. 
Show us the spiritual potency af dor» Indian Christ-ans, 
Phis is what any non-Christizn Incean may demarzl, 


AURANGZIB 


“From Contemporary Persian Histories 
| & Letters.” 
S$ 1 -EARLY LIFE. 
UHIUDDIN Muhammad Aurangzib, the 


third son of the Emperor Shah Jahan 

and his famous consort Mumtaz 
Mahal, was born on 24th October, 1618, at 
Dohad, now a town in the Panch Mahal talug 
of the Bombay Presidency and a station on 
the Godra-Rutlam railway-line. The most 
notable incident of his boyhood was his 
display of cool courage when charged by 
an infuriated elephant, during an elephant 
combat under his father’s eves on the dank 
of the Jumna outside Agra Fort, (28 May, 
1633.) The victorious beast, after putting 
its rival to the Aight, turned hercely on 
Aurangzib, who firmly kept his horse from 
running away and struck the elephant on 
the forehead with his spear. A sweep of 
the brute’s tusk hurled the horse on the 
ground; but Aurangzib leaped down from 
the saddle in time and again faced the 
elephant. | Just then aid arrived, the animal 
ran away, and the prince was saved. The 
Emperor rewarded the heroic lad with his 
weight in gold. (There isa fine picture of 
the episode in an old manuscript of the 
Khuda Bakhsh Library’. 
On 13th December, 





Imperial army as a 
commander of ten thousand cavalry 
‘nominal. rank), and next September he was 
sent out to learn the art of war in the 
campaign against Jujhar Singh and his 
son Vikramajit, Bundela Chiefs of Urchha, 
who were finally extirpated at the end of 
the year. 

Fron 4th July 1636 to 28th Mav 1644, 
Aurangzib served as Viceroy of the 
Deccan, —paying several visits to Northern 


India during the period -o see the emperor. 
This his first governorship of the Decczn, 
was marked by the conquest of Baglama 
and the final extinction of tke Nizamshehi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar. He was married, 
frst to Dilras Banu, the daughter of Shah 
Nawaz Khan Safwi (8th May, 1637) and at 
some later but unknown dzte to Nawab 
Bai, and began to have chiliren by then, 
his eldest offspring being #ebunnisa, tre 
gifted poetess, (born 15th ebruary, 1638). 

At this period, too, occurred the orily 
romance of his life, his passion for Hira 
Bai, (surnamed Zainabadi), whom ae 
procured from the harem of his maternal 
uncle. [It was a case of love at first sigkt, 
and Aurangzib’s infatuation tor the beaus- 
ful singer knew no bound: +o please har 
he consented to drink wine! “he affair was 
cut short by her death in the bloom 4 
vouth, which plunged her love- in the deea- 
est grief. 

Whether this loss was the cause we know 
not, but in May 1644 the prince prepared 
to renounce the world and turn hermé.. 
Shah Jahan was highly displeased, and et 
deprived him of his governorship, 
estates, and allowances. For some months 
the prince lived at Agra in disgrace. But 
on 25th November, when Jahanara, the 
eldest and best-beloved daugtter of Shaa 
Jahan, recovered from a_ter- ble burn, hee 
joyful father could refuse her nothing, ana 
at her entreaty Aurangzib was restored to 
his rank, On 16th Feburary, 1545 the vice- 
rovalty of Gruzerat was given to him * 
his vigorous rule suppressed lawlessness im 


Once 


the province and won -ewards from. th-- 
Emperor. 
From Guzerat Aurangzib was recallee 


two vears later and sent to Central Asiz 
to recover balkh and Badakhshan, the 
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crade of the royal house of Timur. The 
offic al history records that Shah Jahan 
“graciously bestowed these two provinces on 
Aure-gzib as his flefs”; that is to say the 
prince was presented with the skin of a lion 

whie= he had yet to hunt! Leaving Kabul 
on 7th April, 1647, he reached Balkh on 
ast: May. and battled long and arduously 


with the ferce enemy. The bravest Raj- 
puts shed their blood in the van of the 
Mucha: azmy in that far off soil; immense 


quaatities of stores, provisions and treasure 
were wasted; but the Indian army merely 
hele the ground on which it encamped ; the 
hordes of Central Asia, -the teeming loins 
of Asia, ~swarmed on all sides and could 
not be crushed once for all. The barren 
and distant conquest could have been retain- 
ed only at a ruinous cost, So, a truce was 
patched up: Nazar Muhammad Khan, the 
ex-cirg of Balkh, was sought out with as 
much cagerness as Sir Lepel Griffin’ dis- 
playec ir getting hold of the late Amur 
Abdur Rahman, coaxed into taking back 
his throne, and the Indian army beat a 
hu red retreat to avoid the dreaded winter 
of -hat region. Many krores of Rupees of 
Inciar. revenue were thus wasted for abso_ 
lutely no gain; the abandoned stores alone 
had cost several /akhs, and much treasure tov 
had to be sacrificed by the rearguard for 
lack cf transport. 

uring this campaign Aurangzib did an 
aé: which made his fame ring throughout 
the Islamie world. While the Mughal 


army was fighting desperately with the vast 
leg ons of Abdul Aziz Khan, King of 
Bukhara, the time for the evening prayer 


Disregarding the prohibi- 
tions of his officers, Aurangztb dismounted 
from his horse, knelt down on the ground 
ard celiberately and peacefully went through 
al. the ceremonies of the prayer, in full view 
of soth the armies. Abdul Aziz on hearing 
of it ered, ‘To fight with such a man is to 
ruin one's self’, and suspended the battle. 
“rom  Balkh, Aurangzib returned to 
Kabul on 20th October, 1647, and was 
after.vards appointed Viceroy of Multan 
(probably early in 1648. This post he held 
fi July 1652, being twice in the meantime 
cxuiled 2way from his charge to besiege 
Gandhar (16th May—-5th September, 1649, 
ard 2nd May-—gth July, 1652). This fort 
ke Sas bee ae eo aa 


(2a! "arp a rrived, 


Persians, and these two huge and costly 
sieges and a third and. still greater under 
Dara (2sth April--27th September, 1653) 
failed to recover it. 

With his second viceroyalty of the 
Deccan ‘of which the ap eure was 
made on 17th August, 1652), began the most 
importart chapter of Aurangzib’s early life. 
What Gaul was to Julius Caesar as a 
training-ground for the coming contest for 
rovalty, the Deccan was to Aurangzib. 
Many hundreds of his letters, preserved in 
the Adab-i-. Alamgiri, give us much interest- 
ing infermation about his life and work 
during the next six years,—how he over- 
came his recurring financial difficulties, how 
he gathered a picked band of officers round 
himself, how ably and strenuously he ruled 
the country, maintaining order and securing 
the happiness of the people. By constant 
inspection and exercise he kept his army 
in good condition. He must have been 
often out on tour, as he admits in one of 
his letters that he was a hard rider and keen 
sportsman in those days. Thus the year 
1658 feund him ei doubt the ablest 
and best equipped of the sons of Shah Jahan 
in the ensuing War of Succession. 

After a long intrigue he seduced from the 
King of Gol lkonda his wazir. Mir Jumila, 
one of the ablest Persians who have ever 
served in India. At Aurangzib’s recommend- 
ation Shah Jahan enrolled Mir Jumla 
among his officers and threw the mantle 
of Imperial protection over him, To force 
the Goikonda King to give up Mir Jumla’s 
family and property, eee made a 
raid on Haidarabad Jan.—-Apr., 1656); the 
king Hed to Golkonda where he was forced 
to maxe a humiliating peace with immense 
sacrifices. Mir Jumla joined Aurangatb 
(zoth March), wassummoned to Delhi and 
created wazgir (7th July), and then on r8th 
January, 1657, returned to the Deccan to, 
reinforce Aurangzib. . 

A vear after this unprovoked attack on 
Golkoada, on the death of Ali Adil Shah, 
King of Bijapur, Aurangzib with his 
father's sanction invaded the latter country 
(January, 1657); captured the forts of Bidar 
and Kahani 29th March and rst August, 
respectively), and was ae forward to 
annexing a good deal of the territory, when 


the whole scene changed in the most un- 


t ? fT 
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The Emperor Shah Jahan had now 
reached his 66th year, and was evidently 
declining in health. His eldest son and 
intended heir apparent, Dara Shikoh, who 
lived with him and controlled much of the 
administration, induced him to recall the 
additional troops sent to Aurangzib for the 
Bijapur war, on the very reasonable ground 
that the Bijapur King had thrown himself 


on the Emperor’s mercy and offered a large 


indemnity and cession of territory as the 
price of peace. But this peremptory order 
o Aurangzib to come to terms with Bijapur 
gave him a sharp check when flushed with 


victory and cut short his schemes of aggres-_ 


sion. Besides, the depletion of his army 
left him too weak to hold the Bijapuris to 
heir promises, and thus the fruits of victory 
were lost. 


§ 2. WAR OF SUCCESSION. 

On 6th September, 1657, Shah Jahan at 
Delhi was taken severely ill. For some 
time his life was despaired of. Dara attend- 
ed him day and night with extreme filial 


piety, but he also took steps to secure his 


own succession. He stopped the courtiers 
on the roads and_ prevented his brothers 
from getting true news of court affairs. 
this only aggravated the evil: the wildest 
umours prevailed all over the country ; 


he Emperor was believed to be already 
officers in the provinces were 


dead; the 


distracted by the prospect of an empty 


throne ; lawless men in all parts raised their 
eads without fear of punishment. ‘Two of © 
the princes, Murad and Shuja, openly crown-. 


ed themselves in their governments, 


uzerat and Bengal respectively. Aurangzib 
. 


after a short period of gnawing anxiety and 
depressing uncertainty, decided to play a 
subtler game. 
apostate from Islam, proclaimed his own 
design to be merely to free the old Emperor 
from Dara’s domination and to purge the 


state from non-Islamic influences, and lastly 


ade an alliance with Murad Bakhsh 
swearing on the Quran to give him all the 

ughal territory from the Panjab west- 

ards, 

Meanwhile Dara despatched two armies, 
one under his son Sulaiman Shikoh and 
Mirza Rajah Jai Singh against Shuja who 
vas advancing from Bengal, —and the other 
under Maharajah Jaswant Singh and Qasim 


But_ 


way. 
destroyed near Ajmir (13th March, 1659,) 
and he was hunted by Aurangzik’s generals 
from place to place, till he reached Dadar, 
at the Indian mouth of the Bolan Pass, 
He denounced Dara as an _ 


- murdered 


Khan against Aurangzib amd Murad. The 
first army surprised and reated Shuja at 
Bahadurpur, opposite Benares, (14th FeBru- 
ary, 1658,) and pursued him to. Mungir. 
But* Aurangzib and Murad effected a 
junction outside Dipalpur and_ crusaed 
Jaswant’s army after a long and terrinly 
contested battle at Dharmatpur, 10 miles 
south of Ujjain (15th April). Dara sent off 
urgent orders recalling his som from Bengal. 
But his division of his forces had beer a 
fatal mistake: Sulaiman returned from far- 
off Bihar too late to help his father or even 
to save himself. Aurangzib had the im- 
mense advantage of crushing his enems 
piecemeal, while his own armed strength 
was doubled by the league with Murad. 
From Ujjain the victorious brothers pusa- 
ed’ on to the capital. At Samugarh, so 
miles south of Agra, Dara who had _ issued 
from the city with a second army, attacked 
them on a frightfully hot day (29th May, 
was signally defeated, and fied from Agm 
towards Delhi and the Panjab. Aurangzi> 
now marched on Agra, compelled his old 
father to surrender the fort by stopping th= 
supply of drinking water from the Jumna, 
and kept Shah Jahan strictly confined ir 
the harem for the remainder of his life 


Then, at Mathura he treachereusly made 


Murad prisoner at a banquet (23rd June). 
and advancing to Delhi crowned himself 
Emperor (21st July, 1658). Dara was chased 


through the Panjab and Sindh to Bakkar, 


whence he fled to Guzerat over the Rann of 
Cutch, undergoing terrible hardships on the 
A second army which he raised was 


whose chief betrayed him to Aurangzib. 
The captive Dara was brought to Delhi, 
paraded with insult through the bazar, and 
i by some slaves of Aurangzib 
(goth August. 1659), who had got the 
Mullahs to issue a sentence that according 
to Islamic Law Dara deserved an apostate’s 
death. Murad Bakhsh was beheaded in 
Gwalior prison as a legal pumishnaent on the 
accusation of a man whose father he had 
slain in Guzerat, (26th December, 1659). 
Dara’s eldest son, Sulaiman Shikoh, died 
mysteriously in the same state-prison. 
Meantime Shuja had gathered together 
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a new army and advanced beyond Allaha- Maratha chief, annexed two-thirds of his 
bad to make a second attempt for the forts, (Treaty of Purandar, 8th June, 1665), 
throne. But he was signally defeated at and induced him to do homage to the 
-Khajwah (sth January, 1659,) and driven Emperor by a visit to Agra (gth May, 1666). 
back to Bengal, whence after a two years’ Aurangzib’s lack of statesmanship in deal- 
struggle on land and river he was forced to ing with Shivaji and the latter's romantic 
flee miserably to Arracan for refuge (6th escape from prison (19th August) are a 
May, 1660.) Here he was massacred with familiar tale all over India. True, the 
his whole family for a plot against the Mughal arms did not gain any conspicuous ® 
Burmese King on whose hospitality he was success in Jai Singh’s invasion of Bijapur 
living. (2nd half of 1666), but these expeditions 
Thus all his rivals being removed from his were of the nature of raids for extortion, 
path, Aurangzib became the undisputed and not deliberate schemes of conquest. 
sovereign of India. A more formidable but distant trouble 


. ; was the revolt of the Yusufzai clan and 
> Ms Ach IN their allies on the Afghan frontier, (begun 


in 1667). The war against these sturdy 
The new monarch now enjoyed along hillmen dragged on for many years; SUC~g& 
period of comparative peace: he received cessive Mughal generals tried their hands J 
grand embassies from Persia (22nd May, and buried their military reputation there, 
1661), Bukhara (17th November 1661), Mecca, and at last peace was purchased only by 
‘Abyssinia (March, 1665), and Arabia, sent paying a larze annual subsidy from the 
to congratulate him on his accession; and [ndian revenue to these “keepers of Khyber 
the envoys were treated to a sight of the gate.” : 
lavish splendour of the Mughal Court,—a A state of war also continued against the 
splendour which dazzled the eyes of Bernier, Bijapur King and Shivaji for many years; 
Tavernier and other European travellers of — but the Mughal generals were bribed by the 
the time. He hada sharp attack of illness former to carry on operations languidly, and 
(x2th May—24th June, 1662), which threat- the latter was more than able to hold his 
ered to shake his newly planted throne; own. These operations present us with 
but he recovered and paid a visit to Kash- nothing worthy of note. The Muhammadan 
mir (23rd April—2gth September., 1663). kings of the Deccan, in fear of the Mughals, 
Though peace reigned in the heart of courted the alliance of Shivaji, who rapidly 
the empire, there was war on the frontier: grew in wealth, territory, armed strength, 
ambitious and enterprising officers tried to and prestige, and had made himself the fore- 
extend the territory of the empire; Daud most power in the Deccan when death cut 
Khan, the Governor of Bihar, conquered his activity short at the age of 52, (14th May, 
Palamau (April—December 1661). MirJum- — 1680.) 
la, the Governor of Bengal, overran Kuch Meantime Aurangzib had begun to give 
Bihar and Assam, capturing their capitals free play to his religious bigotry. In April 
or 19th December,1661 and 17th March 1662; 1669 he ordered the provincial gove™grs to 
but famine and pestilence destroyed his ‘destroy the temples and schools of the 
army, and he sank down under disease Brahmans...and to utterly put down the 
before reaching Dacca on return (31st March, teachings and religious practices of the 
1663). Shaista Khan, the next Governor of infidels”. The wandering Hindu saint Uddha* 
Bengal, wrested Chatgaon (Chittagong) Bairagi was confined in the police lock-up. 
from the Portuguese and Burmese pirates The Viswanath temple at Benares was pulled 
(26th January 1666), and also captured the down in September, 1669. The grandest 
island of Sondip in the Bay of Bengal. shrine of Mathura, Kesav Rai’s temple, built 
An expedition from Kashmir forced the at acost of 33 lakhs of rupees by the Bundela 
Dalai Lama of Greater Tibet to be a Rajah Narsingh Dev, was razed to the 
feudatory of the Emperor and to “submit to ground in January 1670, and a mosque built 
Islam” (November 1665). To crown all, the on the site. “The idols were’ brought to 
able and astute general Jai Singh tamed Agra and buried under the steps of Jaha- 
Shivaji, the daring and hitherto invincible nara’s mosque that they might be constantly 
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trodden on” by the Muslims going in to 
pray. About this time the (new ?) temple of 
Somnath on the south coast of the Kathtawar 
peninsula was demolished, and the offering 
of worship there ordered to be stopped. The 
smaller religious buildings that suffered 
havoc were beyond count. The Rajput 
War of 1679-80 was accompanied hy the 
destruction of 175 temples in Mewar alone, 
including the famous one of Someswar and 
three grand ones at Udipur. On 2nd April 
1679, the jazia or poll-tax on non-Muslims 
was revived. The poor people who appealed 
to the Emperor and blocked a road abjectly 
crying for its remission were trampled down 
by elephants at his order and dispersed. By 
another ordinance (March, 1695), “all Hindus 
except Rajputs were forbidden to carry arms 
or ride 
Persian horses.’”’ “With one stroke of his pen 
he dismissed all the Hindu clerks from 
office.” Custom duties were abolished on 
the Muslims and doubled on the Hindus. 
The discontent provoked by such measures 
was an ominous sign af what their ultimate 
political consequence would be, though 
Aurangzib was too blind and obstinate to 
think of the future. A rebellion broke out 
among the peasantry in Rewar (December, 
1669), another near Mathura under Gokla 
Jaét (January, 1670), and the Satndmis or 


Mundids rose near Narnol (March and April | 


1672), and it taxed the Imperial power 
seriously to exterminate these 5000 stub- 
born peasants fighting for church and home. 
The Sikh Guru Tegh Bahadur was tortured 
in prison till he-courted death as a release 
(1675), but his followers thereafter gave no 
rest to the Panjab officers. 

At last Aurangzib threw off all disguise 
‘and openly attacked the Rajputs, Maha- 
rajah Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur died in the 
Emperor's service at Peshwar (roth Decem- 
ber 1678). Immediately Aurangzib sent out 
“officers to take possession of his kingdom 
* and himself marched to Ajmir to overawe 
opposition. Two wives of the Maharajah 
delivered two sons after reaching Lahore 
in the following February. Aurangzib sold 
the Jodhpur throne for 36 lakhs of rupees 
to a worthless nephew of Jaswant and 
ordered the late Maharajah’s widows and 
new-born -babes to be seized and detained 
in his Court till the latter should come of 
age. 


elephants, palkis, or “Arab and. .Mughals 


But thanks to the devotion of their 


Rathor guards, all of whom died like heroes, 
and the sagacity and loyalty of Durgadas, 
‘one of the noblest characters in Rajput 
history), Ajit Singh, the surviving infant of 
Jaswant and the future hope of Marwar, 
was safely conveyed to Jodhpur (23rd July, 
1679). But Aurangzib was up to any trick: 

he proclaimed Ajit Singh to be a counterfeit 
prince, and for many years cherished a 
beggar boy in his Court under the signifi- 
cant name of Muhammadi Raj, as the true 
son of Jaswant! All Rajputana (except 
everloyal Jaipur) burst into a flame at this 
outrage on the head of the Rathor clan. 
Vhe Maharana, Raj} Singh, chivalrously 
took, up the defence of the orphan’s rights. 
The war dragged on with varying fortune; 

the country was devastated wherever the 
could penetrate; the Maharana 
took refuge in his mountain fastnesses. At 
last Prince Akbar, the fourth son of 
Aurangzib, rebelled (January, 1681,) joined ° 
the Rajputs, and assumed the royal title. 
For a few days Aurangzib was in a most 
critical position, but his wonderful cunning 
saved him: by a false letter he sowed 
distrust of Akbar in the minds of the Raj- 
puts, the Prince’ss army melted away and 
he fled leaving all his family and property 
behind and reaching the Maratha Court 
after a perilous journey under the guidance 
of the faithful Durgadas (about May, 168n). 
The Emperor patched up a peace with the 
Maharana (June, 1611), both sides making 
concessions. But henceforth the Rajputs 
ceased to be supporters of the Mughal 
throne; we no longer read of large Rajput 
contingents fighting under the Imperial 
banner; he had to depend more on the 
Bundelas. The Rathors continued the war 
till the end of Aurangzib’s life. Here ends 
the first and stable half of Aurangzib’s 
reign—-the period passed in Northern India. 


§.4. AURANGZIB’S REIGN IN 
THE DECCAN. 


We next enter on a scene of unceasing 
but fruitless exertion for 26 years,—the war 
with the “slim” Marathas, which ruined the 
Emperor's health, the morale of his army, 
and the Gaanee of the state,-a war of 
which all saw the futility and all were 
heartily tired, all save Aurangzib, who 
pursued one policy with increasing obsti- 
nacy, till at last the old man of go sank 
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into the grave amidst despair, darkness and 
chaos ready to overwhelm a family and 
empire. 


Shivaji’s eldest son Sambha wa,a more 


daring raider than his father and deterred 
by no fear of consequences. With Akbar 
as his pensioner, what might he not do 
against the Mughal crown? Moreover, all 
Aurangzib’s generals and even his sons sent 
against the kingdoms of the Deccan had 
failed of conquest, and were rnghtly sus- 
pected of corruption. So there was nothing 
left for Aurangzib but to conduct the war 
in person. With this object he left Ajmir 
for the Deccan (8th September. 1681), never 
‘again to return to Northern India alive or 
dead. The capital Aurangabad was reached 
on 22nd March, 1682. Thence on 13tl 
November 1683, he arrived at Ahmadnagar, 
a town. to which he was destined to return 
24 years afterwards only to die. Two of 
his sons and some nobles were despatched 
against the Bijapuris and the Marathas, 
but effected nothing decisive, though a 
large number of Sambha’s forts were cap- 
tured. A large force which penetrated into 
Ram-dehra in the Konkan under Prince 
Muazzam returned with failure and heavy 
loss (September, 1683 -—May, 1684). 

Fierce as was Aurangzib’s hatred of the 
Hindus (the vast majority of his subjects), 
it was equalled by his aversion for the 
Shiahs,—who supplied him with some of 
his best generals and all his ablest civil 
officers. To him the Shiah was a heretic 
(rdfizt); in one of his letters he quoted with 
admiration the conduct of a Sunni who 
escaped to Turkey after murdering a Shiah 
at Isfahan and draws from it the moral, 
“whoever acts for truth, speaks up for truth, 
is befriended by the True God!” In another 
letter he tells us how he liked the naming 
of a dagger as ‘Shiah-slayer’ (Rafizi-Kush), 
and ordered some more of the same name 
to be made for him. In his correspondence 
he never mentions the Shiahs without an 
abusive epithet: ‘corpse-eating demons’ 
(ghul-1-bayabanz) ‘misbelievers’ (bétil mazha- 
ban) are among his favourite phrases. In- 
deed even the highest Shiah officers had 
such a bad time of it in his court that they 
often played the hypocrite to please him! 
Aurangzib threw the cloak of Sunni ortho- 
doxy over his aggressive conquest of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, of which the rulers were 


grain impossible, and 


Shiahs. The Shaikh-ul-Islam (son of chief 
Qazi Abdul Wahhab), one of the purest 
characters of the age, tried to dissuade the 
Emperor from these “wars between Mus- 
lims’’ as opposed to Islam. But Aurangzib 
got displeased at the opposition; the honest 
and manly Shaikh resigned his post, left 
the Court, and for the rest of his life rejected 
the Emperor’s repeated solicitations to re- 
sume his high office. 

On 27th March 1685 the seige of Bijapur 
was begun by Prince Azam and Khan Jahan 
Bahadur. The Emperor advanced to 
Sholapur (24th May) to be near the seat of 
war. A terrible famine desolated the be- 
siegers; but reinforcements soon arrived 
with provisions, though scarcity of a kind 
continued in a chronic state in the Mughal 
camp. The relieving armies of Beydurs 
and Marathas were beaten back and the 
siege pressed on. The garrison fought with 
the heroism of despair. Aurangzib himself 
arrived in the environs of the city to super- 
intend the seige operations (3rd July, 1686). 
At last on 12th September, Sikandar, the 
last of the Adil Chahi Kings, surrendered, 
and his kingdom was annexed. 

Meantime another force had been sent 
under Prince Muazzam or Shah Alam (28th 
June, 1685) against Golkonda to prevent 
aid from coming to Bijapur. It captured 
the rich city of Haidarabad, making an 
immense loot (October). The King Abul 
Hasan, a worthless voluptuary and the exact 
counterpart of Wajid Ali of Qudh, helpless~ 
ly shut himself up in the Fort of Golkonda. 
But his officers were seduced by the 
Mughals; there was discontent among his 
Muhammadan officers at the power of his 
Brahman minister Madna Panth. The 
beseigers, too, had a hard time of it before 
that impregnable fort: a terrible famine 
raged in Haidarabad, but the rains and 
swollen rivers rendered the transport of 
the most ghastl® 
scenes were acted by the sufferers. At an 
immense cost the Mughals filled the moat 
and also erected a huge barrier wall of wood 
and clay completely surrounding the fort 
and preventing ingress and egress. Aurang- 
zib himself arrived near Golkonda on 28th 
January, 1687, and pressed on the siege. 
But mining and assault failed, and it was 
only the treachery of a Golkonda officer 
that opened the gate of the fort to the 
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“Mughals at midnight (21st September, 1687). 
The King was dragged out and sent to share 
the captivity of his brother of Bijapur. His 
Kingdom was annexed. Two years later, 
Sambhaji, the brave but dissolute Maratha 
King, was surprised by an energetic Deccani 
officer (Muqarrab Khan), ignominiously 
paraded through the Imperial camp like a 
wild beast, and executed with prolonged 
and inhuman tortures (11th March, 1689). 
His capital Raigarh was captured (xgth 
October) and his entire family, ‘mothers, 
wives, daughters, and sons’ made prisoner 
by the Mughals. His eldest son, Sahu, was 
" Erought up in the Imperial Court in gilded 
captivity. 

All seemed to have been gained by 
Aurangzib now, but in reality all was lost. 
It was the beginning of his end. The 
saddest and most hopeless chapter of his 
life now opened. The Mughal empire had 
become too large to be ruled by one man 
or from one centre. Aurangzib, like the 
boa constrictor, had swallowed more than 
he could digest. It was impossible for him 
to take possession of all the provinces of 
the newly annexed kingdoms and at the 
same time to suppress the Marathas. His 
enemies rose on all sides, he could defeat 
but not crush them for ever. As soon as 
his army rharched away from a place the 
enemy who had been hovering round occu- 
pied it again and Aurangzib’s work was 
-undone! Lawlessness reigned in many 
places in Northern and Central India. The 
old Emperor in the far off Deccan lost 
control over his officers in Hindustan, and 


‘the administration grew slack and cor- - 


rupt; chiefs and zamindars defied local 
authorities- and asserted themselves, filling 
the country with bustle. In the province 
of Agra in particular there was chronic 
disorder. Art and learning decayed at the 
withdrawal of Imperial patronage,—not a 
‘single grand edifice, finely written manus- 
‘cript, or exquisite picture commemorates 
’ Aurangzib’s reign. The endless war in the 
Deccan exhausted his treasury; the Govern- 
ment turned bankrupt; the soldiers starving 
from arrears of pay mutinied; and during 
the closing years the revenue of Bengal, 
regularly sent by the faithful and able 
diwan Murshid Oul: Khan, was the sole 
support of the Emperor’s household and 
army, and its arrival was eagerly looked 


forward to. Napoleon I used to say, “It 
is the Spanish ulcer that has killed me.” 
The Deccan ulcer killed Aurangzib. 

To resume the narrative, Imperial officers 
were despatched to all sides to take over the 
forts and provinces of the two newly an- 
nexed kingdoms from their local officers, 
many of whom had set up for themselves. 
The Beydurs, a wild hill tribe, whom Col. 
Meadows Taylor has celebrated in his fasci- 
nating Story of My Life, were the first 
attacked. Their country, situated between 
Bijapur and Golkonda, was overrun, their 
capital Sakhkhar captured (28th Nov, 1687), 
and their chief.Pid Naik, a strongly built 
uncouth black savage, brought to the Court. 
But the brave and hardy clansmen rose 
under other leaders-and the Mughals had to 


“send two more expeditions against them. 


A desolating epidemic of bubonic plague 
broke out in Bijapur (early in November, 
1688), sparing neither prince nor peasant. 
The Imperial household paid toll to Death 
in the persons of Aurangabadi Mahal (a wife 
of the Emperor), Fazil Khan the Sadr, and 
the bogus son of Jaswant Singh. Of humbler 
victims the number is said to have reached 
a lakh. 

. After Sambha’s capture, his younger 
brother Rajah Ram made a hair-breadth 
escape to the fort of Jinji (Gingee in the 
S. Arcot district of Madras), which was 
besieged by the Mughal general Zulfiqar 
Khan, Nasrat Jang and Prince Kam Bakhsh 
(after May, 1691) and fell on 7th February, 
1698. Soon afterwards Rajah Ram, the last 
king of the Marathas, died. But the Maratha 
captains, each acting on his own account 
incessantly raided the Mughal territory and 
did the greatest possible injury by their 
guerilla warfare. The two ablest, most 
successful and most dreaded leaders of this 
class were Dhanna Jadon and Santa Ghor- 
pure (and latterly Nima Sindhia), who dealt 
heavy blows at some important Mughal 
detachments. They seemed to be ubiquitous 
and elusive like the wind. The moveable 
columns frequently sent from the Imperial 
headquarters to ‘‘chastise the robbers’, only 
marched and countermarched, without being 
able to crush the enemy. When the Mughal 
force had gone back the scattered Marathas, 
like water parted by the oar, closed again 
and resumed their attacks, as if nothing had 
happened to them. 
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§ 3. THE LAST PHASE. 


After moving about almost every year 
between Bijapur in the south and the 
Manjira river in the north, Aurangzib (21st 
May, 1695) finally made Brahmapuri on the 
Bhima river, east of Pandharpur, his Base 
camp, and named it Islampuri. Herea 
city sprang up from his encampment, and 
it was walled round in time. Here his family 
was lodged when he was out on campaign. 

On xr9th October, 1699, after a four years’ 
stay at Islampuri, Aurangzib, now aged 81 
years, set out to besiege the Maratha forts 
in person.. The rest of his life is a repeti- 
tion of the same sickening tale: a hill fort 
captured by him aftera great loss of time 
men and money, recovered by the Marathas 
from the weak Mughal garrison after a few 
months, and the siege begun again after 
a year or two! The soldiers and camp- 
followers suffered unspeakable hardships in 
marching overflooded rivers and rain- 
soaked roads, porters disappeared, transport 
beasts died of hunger and overwork, scar- 
city of grain was chronic inthe camp. The 
officers all wearied of this labour of Sisyphus ; 
but Aurangzib would burst into wrath at 
any protest and taunt the unlucky counsellor 
with cowardice and love of ease ! The mutual 
jealousies of his generals, Nasrat Jang and 
Firuz Jang, Shujaet Khan and Muhammad 
Murad Khan, Tarbiyat Khan and Fathullah 
Khan, spoiled his affairs as thoroughly as 
the French cause during the Peninsular 
War was damaged by the jealousies of 
Napoleon’s marshals. Therefore, the Em 
peror must 
person, or nothing would be done! 

A bare record of his sieges will suffice 
here : 

BASANTGARH (surrenders 25th Nov., 1699). 
SaTara (siege, 8th Dec., 1699—21 Ap., 1700). 
PARLIGARH near Satara (30th Ap.—gth June). 
Halt at Khawaspur for the rainy season of 
1700—({from 30th Aug.). 
PANHALA (siege, gth Mar. 
also Pawangarh captured. 


28 May, r7or) 


conduct every operation in. 


Halt at Khatanun for the rainy season of 
1701, (29th May—7th Nov.). 

Capture of Wardhangarh (6th June, 1701), 
Nandgir, Chandan and Wandaun (6th 
Oct.) by Fathullah Khan. 

KHELNA(siege, 26th Dec., 1701 —~4 June, 1702). 

Halt at Bahadurpur for the rainy season of 
1702, alter a most painful march from 
roth June to third week of October! 

KonpAna (siege, 27th December, 1702—8th 
April, 1703). 

Halt at Puna for the rainy season of 1703 
1st May—1oth November}. 

Rajearu (siege, 2 December, 1703—16 Feb- | 
ruary, 1704). | 

Torna (siege, 23rd February—ioth March). 

Halt at Khed for the rainy season of 1704 
(17th April-—2and October). 

WAKINKHERA (siege 8th February—27th 
April, 1705). 

Halt at Dewapur, 6 miles from Wakinkhera) 
for the rainy season of 1705, (May —23rd 
October). 


This was the last of his sieges, for here 
he got a warning of what was to come. At 
Dewapur a severe illness attacked him, 
which was aggravated by his insistence to 
transact business as usual. The whole camp 
was in despair and confusion : who would 
extricate them from that gloomy mountain- 
ous region ifthe Emperor died? At last 
Aurangzib yielded to their  entreaty 
and probably also to the warning of ap- 
proaching death, and retreated to Bahadur- 
pur (6th Deaember, 1705), whence he reached 
Ahmadnagar (20th January, 1706), to die a 
year later. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
Japunaty SARKAR. 


This life of Aurangzib is an introduction to 
my English translation of a highly tnteresling 
and curious Persian manuscript, the Anecdotese 
of Aurangzib, writien by his attendant 
Hamiduddin Khan Nimchah, which will be 
published in this Review. 
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THE MOTHER OF DREAMS 


Goddess supreme, Mother of Dream, by the ivory doors who standest, 
Who are they then that come down unto men in the visions that troop, 
group upon group, down the path of the shadows slanting ? 
Dream after dream, flash they and gleam with the fame of the stars still round them ; 
Shadows beside ina darkness that ride where the wild fires dance, 
glow and glance, and the random meteor glistens. 
There are voices that cry to their kin who reply, voices sweet at the 
heart that beat and ravish the soul as it listens. 
What then are these lands and seas more radiant than earth can imagine? 
Who are they pace by the waves that race on the cliff-bound floor of 
thy shore under skies in which mystery muses, 
Lapped in moonlight not of our night or a sunshine that is not diurnal ? 
Who are they coming thy Oceans roaming with sails whose strands are not 
made by hands an unearthly wind advances? 
Why do they join in a mystic line with those on the sands linking hands 
in strange and stately dances? 
‘Thou in the air, with a flame in thy hair, the whirl of thy wonders watching, 
Holdest the night in thy ancient right, mother divine, hyacinthine, with 
a girdle of beauty defended. 
Sworded with fire, attracting desire, thy tenebrous kingdom thou keepest, 
Starry-sweet, with the moon at thy feet, now hidden now seen clouds between 
in the gloom and the drift of thy tresses, 
Only to those whom thy fancy chose, thou heart-free, is it given to see 
thy witchcraft and feel thy caresses, 
Open the gate where thy children wait in their world of a beauty undarkened. 
There on a cloud victorious, proud, I have espied Maghavan* ride when 
the armies of wind are behind him. 
Food has been given for my tasting from heaven and fruit of immortal sweetness ; 
T have drunk wine of the kingdoms divine, heard the change of music 
strange from a lyre which our hands cannot master. 
Doors have swung wide in the chambers of pride where the Gods reside and 
the Apsaras dance in their circles faster and faster. 
Thou art she whon we first can see when we pass the bounds of the mortal, 
And at the gates of the heavenly states thou art planted thy wand enchanted 
over the head of the Yogin waving. 
From thee are the dream and the shadows that seem and the fugitive light 
that deludes us ; 
‘Thine is the shade in which visions are made; sped by thy hands from 
celestial lands come the souls that rejoice for ever. 
Through thee we must pass in the mighty chase if we would climb out of 
Space and Time to the summit of our endeavour. 


Note—This poem was composed by Mr. Aurobindo Ghose in the Alipore Jail, of course without the 
aid of any writing materials. He committed it to memory and wrote it down after his release. ‘There are 
several other poems of his, composed in jail. , 


* The god Indra. 
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MEDIAEVAL SINHALESE ART 





Dr. A. K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Medieval Sinhalese Art. By Ananda K. Coomara- 


swamy, D,. Sc., Fellow of University College, 
London. Being a Monograph on Medieval sin- 
halese Arts and Crafts, mainly as surviving in 
the Eighteenth Century, with an account of the 
structure of society and the status of the craftsmen. 
HE beauty of print and paper in this 
book is only the beginning of its merits. 
In these respects Mediceval Sinhalese 
Art is all that a book ought to be. Printed 
on the hand-press formerly used by William 
Morris for the Kelmscott books, and issued 
from the beautiful home of its author, in the 
heart of the English country, those who 
handle it will hasten to believe that things 
bear upon them the associations of their 
origin, and that that which is of auspicious 
birth is auspicious also in its influence. 


The English of the book, moreover, is 
that of one saturated with the strong simple 
terms of Gospels and Sagas. As in the 
printing, so also in the language, one feels 
the touch of Morris, master-craftsman of 
the modern world. Regarded as a con- 
tribution to literature, the great difficulty 
of Medicval Sinhalese Art is found in the 
large number of technical terms with which 
it is strewn. It will be seen, however, on 
examination, that these terms are never 
allowed to interfere with the flow of com- 
position, and that immense pains have been 
taken to render them with their exact 
English equivalents. The use of foreign 
technical terms in a book of this particular 
character is of course inevitable. The ut- 
most that can be done is to explain them, 
without a break of phonetic continuity. 


The matter is however more important 
than a_ single glance can. show. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy has gone far afield to find 
true equivalents in English for the feeling 
as well as the literal significance of Sinha- 
lese terms, and such a translation as Lych 
gate, or Yeomen or Swing of doom deserves 
high praise. Nothing has been more pro- 
ductive of confusion of mind and heart 
between East and West than the stupidity 
of carrying over words like ryot, Zemindar, 
and Brahman in the block, as if they had 
no Western analogy and were therefore 
untranslatable. 

The aim of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s work 
is to display the arts and crafts of an Eastern 


4 


Medizval kingdom, in full working order, ® 


showing both by detail and __ interrela- 
tions, how these have been dependent on 
the central civilisation of’ India for con- 
stant inspiration and sustenance, and yet 
thoroughly original and spontaneous in 
development and character. 

“It will thus be seen,” he says, “how intimately 
connected was the art of Southern India and Ceylon ; 
but while thus recognising the influence of the Tamil 


Craftsmen, it is necessary to remember also the conti- 
nuity and vitality of the indigenous tradition, and 
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to give to the Sinhalese people the full credit for the 
fact that their art, taken as a whole, is perfectly 
« distinct in style and feeling from that of Southern 
India, and preserves clearer and more numerous traces 
of the Early Indian, and especially of the Early 
« Buddhist style, than can easily be found in India 
itself.” (p 62). 


And again we see India as the mother 
of a whole circle of art-syntheses :— 


‘There is a remarkable unity underlying the diverse 


, developments of Indian art (including the art of | 


Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Java), not merely as re- 
gards the persistence in time of elements of decora- 
tion, but also geographically; here I refer to the 
present peculiar isolation of particular trades and 
techniques which survive, so to say, in scattered 
‘islands’ all over India. The argument from distribu- 
tion is, that a knowledge of these crafts was once 
more widely sprearl and continuous; it is also fairly 
clear that it was once very much more extensive and 
thorough.” (p. 63). 


> A propos of. this 


continuity of art in 

* India, those of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s.readers 
who have travelled in the Punjab, or in 
the Himalayas will be startled and de- 
lighted to find prominent mention made 
in this account of Ceylon of Bhumia Devi, 
that Goddess of the Homestead whose wor- 
ship is so familiar in the North. The unity 
of India 1s indeed manifold in its expression. 


The author does not hold that Sinhalese 
» art is anything more than decorative. He 
says t— 


4 “This book is a record of the work and the life of 
the craftsman in a feudal society not unlike that of 
Early Medizeval Europe. It deals, not with a period 
of great attainment in fine art, but with a beautiful 
and dignified scheme of peasant decoration, based 
upon the traditions of Indian art and craft. Sinhalese 
att is essentially Indian, but possesses this special 
interest, that it is in many ways of an earlier charac- 
ter, and more truly Hindu—though Buddhist in 
intention—than any Indian art surviving on th: 
mainland so late as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The minor arts, and the painting, are such 
as we might. expect to have been associated with the 
culture of Asoka’s time, and the builders of Barahat.” 


Dr. Coomaraswamy rises to sustained 
eloquence on this particular subject, of the 
Yank to be accorded to Sinhalese art, and 

© the class of art to which it belongs. 


“The most essential character of Kandyan paint- 

r ing, as of Kandyan design in general, is its zdealzsm. 
This idealism belongs to all Indian art; but in Kan- 
dyan art it appears in almost an extreme form. Some 
of the Magi lakunu, for example, are little more 
than hieroglyphics. But the idealism is very marked 
also in design and picture. Observe, for example, 
the trees in Kandyan drawings; these are not portraits 
of particular trees, but abstractions, representing 
the artist's generalised conception of all such trees, 


9 


A 


When I say ‘the artist,’ I do not refer to any indi- 
vidual, but imply the whole body of artists who 
together worked out the language long ago; and | 
say language, because traditions and conventions 
are to the artist what words and metre are to the 
poet, and these no one man made. The idealism 
of Kandyan art is part of its inheritance from India ; 
but as we have already observed, Kandyan art 
does not represent Indian art at its greatest or 
even at a very great period, but rather Indian art 
at the level of a great and beautiful scheme of peasant 
decoration. Kandyan art as we see it represents a 
tradition handed down from the earliest stratum 
of Indian art, modified and enriched by subsequent 
influences, but in many ways primitive; just as 
the original manner of building in wood, and of making 
Images in impermanent materials, survives in spite 
of the work tn stone of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva. 
Could the sculptors of Barahat have come to life in 
eighteenth century Kandy, they would have found 
little that would have seemed strange or unfamiliar 
in the style or subject of the painting on its vihara 
walls. The sculptured trees at Barahat differ only 
from those painted at Danagirigala in their more 
intense feeling for beauty and the deeper emotion 
which inspires them. This we’ should expect in 
work so much nearer the beginning of a_ great 
tradition. 

We shall understand the idealism of Indian and 
Sinhalese art as well from a study of the Barahat or 
Kandyan trees, as in any other way. There are 
two ways of seeing a tree; at first glance or ina 
photograph, it strikes us as an irregular growth of 
branches and leaves, producing a confused effect 
of light and shade. We soon learn to distinguish 
more than this, and to tell one kind of tree from another, 
But as we consider more deeply a number of trees 
of different kinds, we realise that each has, as it 
were, a law of its being: its leaves have a certain 
form, with a certain range of variation, its branches 
a certain manner of growth, its flowers a particular 
symmetry, Each actual tree seems to be an_in- 
carnation or embodiment of some more perfect and 
rhythmical idea of the tree. This idea it is the aim 
of art to reveal. 


A good example of the idealistic treatment is 
afforded by the lotus. The lotus to Indian art and 
for the Indian mystic, is all that the rose was to 
medizeval Europe. As English medieval art is one 
long ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ so Indian art is a roman- 
ce of the many-petalled flower that is the throne of 
all divinities, and whose ideal form continually re- 
incarnates in every vessel and in every design. The 
simple lotus form represents the ideal form of all 
lotuses,.as does the Tudor rose for all roses; it 
carries the emotion of all lotuses compressed into 
one abstraction. This is the secret of the constancy 
of art forms, that the ideal form they represent is 
eternal and immutable, a thought tn the heart of 
Isvara; that is why the trees at Barahat and 
the trees in a [Xandyan vihara are expresed by the 
same formula. The impulse to the expression of 
emotion in art, is born of the sense of the unity of 
all life, the recognition of the many in the one. The 
representation of ideal forms, the reduction of various 
complex appearances ‘to their simplest terms, is an 
expression of the desire to see the one in the many. 


46 . 


There is here a great affinity between art and science ; 
what natural law resuming the sequence of phenomena 
is for phenomena, ideal art is for the expression of 
emotion. Scientific drawing is concerned with the 
appearance of things as they seem to be in themselves ; 
art with things as they really are within ourselves: 
in other words, science is objective, art subjective. 
It is most important that their aims should not, 
as is now usually the case, be confused.”’ 

In this beautiful passage, we catch a 
glimpse of the law that dominates and 
determines almost all the culminating art- 
epochs of the world. Great art-epochs are 
great religious epochs, those historic mo- 
ments at which the soul of man is most 
deeply smitten by the glory of ideals. In 
accordance with this truth is the absolute 
agreement between Indian thought and 
Indian art. Dr. Coomaraswamy sounds 
in nothing a stronger note than here, in_ his 
demonstration of the fact that art, like 
science, like religion, has her eyes upon 
- the unseen that transcends the seen; that 
the very craits and industries of India are 
inspired and guided by the conviction that 
mind alone is, and matter but appears. 

This book is a veritable quarry of mate- 
rial, in all the crafts. Details are given, 
for instance, about dyeing and smithing, 
wood-work and metal work, which ought 
to be of the greatest immediate value to 
all who attempt such arts, whether from 
the professional or dilletante point of view. 


But, like a true son of Indian scholarship, 
which has never neglected humanity for 
wealth, Dr. Coomaraswamy does not forget 
the social background of the crafts. His 
studies of the craft castes are constant. And 
the main significance of caste-honour, the 
stability of national wealth, as embodied 
in the food-supply, is wel suggested in the 
following passages : 


“It cannot be too well realised that the Sinhalese 
Society was a community based on rice. Land was 
not the luxury of a few, but the daily occupation 
and livelihood of the majority; not to own land 1s 
still felt to be scarcely respectable. Every man from 
the king down had an immediate interest in the 
cultivation of the land; almost every man cultivatéd 
the-soil with his own hands.” 

‘Great chiefs were not ashamed to hold the plough 
in their own hands, and it was thought becoming 
for the young men to reap at least a part of the 
harvest every year; for which damascened and ivory- 
handled sickles were sometimes used. The great 
majority of men, and amongst the village folk, of 
women also, were continually brought into close 
touch with. the soil and each other by working to- 
gether in: the fields; even the craftsmen did not as a 
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body rely upon their craft as a direct means of liveli- 
hood, and used themselves to lay aside their tools 


to do a share of field work when need was, asat * 


sowing or harvest time.” (pp. 29 and 30). 


aint! 


Following out the study of village organi- «, 


sation thus begun, the author concludes 
with the profound observation, . 

“It will be seen that, asin India, beneath the out- 
ward form of despotic rule lay the democratic and 
communistic organisation of the villages.” 

The characteristic bias of an Indian 
Scholar—so necessary in matters which 
concern India, as opposed to the pessimistic 
prepossessions of current criticism—-is shown 
in the cheerful construction put upon con- 
temporary facts. “The capacity for com- 
munal action,” says Dr. Coomaraswamy, 


‘is shown in the frequent cases of combina- . 


tion amongst villagers, to erect and endow 
viharas. This proof of the possibility of 
united action e en apart from Royal or 
Viceregal patronage, is of particular promise 
future. Thus, in Themprul, the 
western division of the Central Province, 
there were but few viharas before the 
British . accession and the majority now 
existing have been built by villagers since 


ie 


“ 


1815, and endowed by them with small 


parcels of land.” 


The history of Sinhalese art could not be * 


ignored, in an account like the present. For 


this the main question is of the elements or 7 


motifs discoverable in decorative design, 
and their assignment to appropriate historic 
sources. The lotus and lotus-petal, the 
bo-leaf, the tree, the cobra’s head, and the 
hamsa, are all noticed and analysed by the 
author, in passages whose charm is fully 


equal to the indefatigable industry which, 


they display. 

There are, however, in Sinhalese design, 
a number of motifs of other than this 
romance-of-the-home, or Indian-idealistic 
origin. The island must have been one 
of the meeting points of Chinese, Dravidiavy, 


and Egyptian elements in _ pre-Buddhistic ¥ 


ages, before the Vikings of Bengal made 
their historic descent on its shores, 
B. C. It would therefore be natural 
if we found there a certain purity and 
vigour of Mediterranean forms. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, however, is no victim of 
current nonsense about Greece. He refuses 
to recognise the Hellenic mind as the sole 
authorised fount of beauty for the early 


In 543.9 
enough - 
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MY MOTHERLAND 
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as for the modern world. He points out 
that the distinction of Greece herself lay 
not so much in originating as in developing 
certain forms. And he insists constantly, 
and we cannot but think correctly, on 
the common origin of Greek and Asiatic 
themes in design. This is a sound and 
valuable doctrine, and is bound to be ex- 
ceedingly fruitful of research and discovery 
"in the future. 

But a certain number of Assyrian, Greek 
and Egyptian affinities are undoubtedly 
traceable in Sinhalese design, showing that 
Ceylon, like Ireland, was on one of the 
main lines of a very early culture-network, 
created possibly by the civilisation of 
yellow races. Besides these, again, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy distinguishes those ‘bar- 
*baric’ motifs which recur spontaneously, 
in the design of children, and primitive 
men, in all-races, and all ages. 


Summing up the more serious aspects of 
the historical question, we have the follow- 
ing apologia :— 


“When I first met with types of ornament, forcibly 
recalliny early Mediterranean forms, I assumed the 
common view as to the extent, permanence, and 
iraportance of the influence of Greek on Indian Art, 
and endeavoured to explain the presence of these 
decorative forms in Ceylon on those lines. At that 
time I accepted such statements as those of Grunwedel 
that the ideal type of Buddha was created for India 
bv foreigners...... I have since seen reason to doubt 
the somewhat simple solutions of difficulties thus 
provided, and to believe that the influence of Greek 
on Indian Art, however extensive at a certain period, 
was ultimately neither very profound nor very im- 
portant. It is the concentration of attention upon 
the effeminate and artistically unimportant work of 
the Gandhara School that has given undue promi- 
nence to the Greek influence. It must be admitted 
also that a certain prejudice has Jed European in- 
vestigators to think of classic Greece naturally as 
the source of all Art, and to suppose that the influence 
of classic Art must have been as permanently impor- 
tant in the East asin the West. At the same time, 
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it is to be remembered that it is not generally realised 
by Western scholars, who are not always artists, 
that astern Art, whether Indian or Chinese, has -a 
value and significance not Iss than that of the 
Western Art of any time.” 

The reviewer of a work like this, is always 
confronted by the impossibility of more than 
hinting at the wealth to be found in it. 
A classic has been written, and written from 
the astern standpoint by one fully com- 
petent to have dealt with a Western subject 
of the same kind, with equal authority. 
All who know the writer will look with 
eagerness for further works from his pen. 
But what of the continuation of such study 
by Indian scholars? The field of re- 
search is unlimited. Every Indian pro- 
vince, every medizval city, abounds 
in industries, in traditions, in codes, 
in craft-lore fit to be immortalised and good 
to immortalise and thereby wing for future 
influence, through the printed word. Where 
are the men who will come forward, to 
assert and classify the riches of their Home- 
land, in such a fashion? 


It is by means like these that an un- 
assailable background of knowledge and 
culture may be added to the sentiment of 
Swadesh, and the doctrine of Nationality. 
India is full of jewels: all that is needed 
is men to pick them up! Laborious collec- 
tion from outside is almost worthless. The 
passion of the lover, the insight of the poet, 
the tenderness of the home-child, are as 
necessary as the training of eye and brain 
and hand in sucha task. Then, and then 
alone, shall we have a witness to the Indian 
national unity that no one, for any motive 
whatsoever, shall be able to withstand. 
Bhumia Devi ki Jai! Glory to the Mother, 
Goddess of the Homestead ! 


NIvepDiTa orf Rx.-V, 


MY MOTHERLAND 


(A translation of Mr. D. L. Roy’s famous Bengals song 
“Amar Des”, My Country., 


(1) 


O my Banga, O my Mother, O my Nurse, O Country mine! 

.Why dishevelled are thy tresses, lustreless thy look divine? 

For thy seat this lowly dust, for raiment this thy tattered gear, 
When thy seventy million children call thee fondly “Mother dear,”’ 
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Chorus. 


There’s no pain and there’s no shame and there’s no grief, no sorrow’s brand,  & 
When the seventy million voices sing in chorus “Motherland.” 


{ent 


Here arose Lord Buddha Great who opened Nirvan’s gates above, » 
Half the world still kneel before Him worshipping in fervent love. 
King Asoka spread his deeds from Kandahar to th’azure main. 

Art thou not their country, Mother? of these gods the holy fane? 


wt 


Once thy great victorious army conquered Lanka with such ease ;. 
Once thy ships sailed freely o’er the waters of the eastern seas ; 
Once thy sons o’er Cheen, Japan and Tibet led their learned lore. 
Is it thus and is it thou in rags and weeping evermore? 


Here the sky with Nimai’s Kirtan with mridanga’s music rang ; 


Raghu wrote his learned logic, Chandiddsa sweetly sang ; 
Blesséd be thy Mother’s name, 
Blesséd are we, if some drops of blood of theirs we still can claim. 


Bravely fought Pratapaditya. 


a 


Though thy light Divine has vanished, and thy day is dark as night, 
Clouds will pass away, and glory shine in lustre fresh and bright. 


Men are we, and not mere sheep, we will revive thy glory grand, 


O my Goddess, O my life’s goal, O my Heaven, my Motherland. 


SIR CHARLES MALET, THE FIRST ENGLISH RESIDENT 


B.. ©. 


MAZUMDAR. 
“e@. 
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AT THE COURT OF THE PESHWA. 


66 HE Malets,” observes James Douglas, 
in his “Bombay and Western 
India,” “in three generations and 

within a hundred years have given to di- 

plomacy three individuals of note in direct 

succession,..and in this respect the Malets 
tower above all Indian families always 
excepting Governor Pitt of Madras.”...The 
first in this notable succession of diplomats 
was Charles Warre Malet whose career at 
the Peshwa’s Court, as English Resident, 
forms the subject of the — paper. Born 
the son of a poor country clergyman and 
without prospects of any great career at 
home, Charles Warre Malet, like many 
aspiring youths of his day, turned his at- 
tention to India and in A. D. 1770 embar- 
ked for the East to seek fame and fortune. 
As was usual at the time, he started as a 


mere clerk in the Civil Department under 


the East India Company, but he was not 
destined to remain there. Not long after 
his arrival in India, he was appointed to 
the responsible office of English Resident at 
Cambay, with charge of the Company’s 
factory there. For some time thereafter 
he acted as Private Secretary to the Govern- 
or of Bombay, and was engaged in several 
important missions by the East India Com- 
pany. His genius was, however, evideny 
intended to achieve something more glori-€ 
ous, and shortly after the treaty of Salbai 
which brought the first Mahratha War to ag 
close, we find him urging upon the Govern- 
ments at Bombay and Calcutta the necessity 
of having a permanent representative of 
the [English at the Poona Durbar and 
endeavouring to secure for -himself that 
important office. The situation at Poona 
after the first Mahratha war and the form:- 
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dable activities, at the Peshwa’s Court and 
elsewhere, of the Portuguese, the French, 
Tippu and the Nizam had impressed upon 
the English the idea of having, at that 
Court, a permanent representative of their 
own who should look after their interests 
and watch affairs generally. It was difficult 
to communicate with the Poona Court as 
Mahadaji Scindia through whom, according 
to one of the terms of the treaty of Salbat, 
all communications by the English with 
the Peshwa’s Court had to be carried on, 
was engrossed in his own aggrandizement 
and in establishing his supremacy over the 
Rajputs and the Moghul Court at Delht. 
It 1s true, no doubt, that Colonel Upton, Mr. 
Mostyn and several others had been on for- 
mer occasions deputed to the Peshwa’s 
Court, but on each of these occasions, only 
some particular mission was entrusted to 
them, and when that was fulfilled they im- 
mediately returned. The expediency of 
having a permanent representative of their 
own at the Peshwa’s Court, however, 
having been pointed out and acknowledged, 
the English authorities approached the 
Mahratha authorities with a request to 
grant them the permission which they 
sought. But here Nana Fadnavis, the 
greatest native statesman at the Mahratha 
Court had to be reckoned with. The far- 
seeing genius of this shrewd Minister at once 
perceived the great danger to the Mahratha 
supremacy that lay in granting the request, 
the only effect of which could be to in- 


troduce into Mahratha politics, the element 


of a permanent foreign spy ready to take 
advantage of any internal weakness. He 
had already realized that the English were 
a race not to be despised and his fear was 
that they would one day or other become 
masters of the country. Naturally, there- 
fore, he was very reluctant to allow them 
any foothold in Mahratha politics, and, at 
the outset, sternly discountenanced the idea 
of a permanent English Resident at the 
Peshwa’s Court. And it was not as 
Douglas states that it was at the request of 
Nana Fadnavis that Malet was made Resi- 
dent at the Court of Peshwa. Circum- 
stances, however, compelled him to accede 
to the request of the English. Mahadaji 
Scindiah, as has already been stated, was 
following a policy of self-aggrandizement in 
the North, Tippu was advancing his claims 


g 


in the South, and the French were then active 
all over India. To guard against these power- 
ful influences Nana Fadnavis thought it 
expedient to make closer allies of the English 
and consented, though reluctantly, to the 
proposal to have a permanent Resident. 
This consent obtained, the English were 
not slow to avail themselves of it. Mr. 
Macpherson, the then Acting Governor- 
General, at once proceeded to appoint to 
this new and important office, Charles 
Warre Malet, who, as we have seen, was 
among the first to perceive the expediency 
of keeping strict watch over the Mahratha 
Court, and whose intimate knowledge of 
Mahratha tactics, and close acquaintance 
with the Mahrathi, Persian, and Hindustani 
languages, had pointed him out as the fit- 
test man for the post. Malet’s long-cherish- 
ed desire thus came to be fulfilled and he 
was fortunate enough to become the first 
English Resident at the Poona Court. 
Though the consent of the highest of the 
Mahratha authorities had been obtained, 
the English considered it prudent to inform 
Mahadaji Scindia of it and to secure his 
concurrence. After the treaty of Salbai, 
as I have stated, all negotiations between 
the English and the Mahrathas had to be 
carried on through Mahadaji Scindia, and 
it was therefore rightly thought that if‘in 
this most important of matters, Scindia 
were not consulted and his concurrence 
obtained, it would be tantamount to giving 
him the greatest offence and invoking his 
direct displeasure. It was, therefore, decided 
that Malet should, before assuming charge 
of his new office, visit Mahadaji Scindia 
and obtain his concurrence. On the 18th 
of January 1785, the Bombay Government 
issued orders that Malet should proceed 
to Scindia’s Camp and thence to Calcutta. 
Accordingly Malet started from Bombay 
on the 27th January, 1785, accompanied by 
Captain Reynolds and Doctor Crusso, and 
after a long march, met Mahadaji Scindia 
at Mathura on the 2oth March. The pur- 
pose which had brought Malet there was 


_ communicated to Mahadaji through James 


Anderson, the English Vakil, then with 
Scindia. Mahadaji obviously did not like 
that the English should have direct 
communications with the Poona Court, as 
he at once saw. that his importance as 
medium between the two courts would 
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thereby be considerably lessened and did 
not at once favourably receive the idea. 
Anderson, however, succeeded in prevailing 
upon him to signify his accord and to agree, 
that, for his own part, he would not raise 
any objection, if the Poona Court favoured 
the new proposal. His purpose gained, 
Malet proceeded to Calcutta where the 
Acting Governor-General Mr. Macpherson 
communicated to him the Government 
orders appointing him British Resident at 
Poona. This brings us to the time when 
Malet’s real career begins and to that point 
in the history of those times when the 
events to which | wish to direct attention 
took place. This introductory sketch | have 
thought necessary, to make clear the posi- 
tion of affairs when Malet assumed charge 
of his office and the better to enable the 
reader to follow the account of his work. 

Very few details of the time when Malet 
was Resident at Poona are to be met with 
in any of the published works on the history 
of those days. Having, therefore, come 
across a fragmentary portion, still extant, 
of the original correspondence between 
Nana Fadnavis and Bahiro Raghunath 
Mehendle giving a vivid picture of those 
times, I thought it might interest the public to 
have some extracts from it laid before them. 
The interest lies not so much in the events 
that it records, as in the insight that it gives 
-us into the sentiments of those times, and the 
inner working of the Mahratha adminis- 
tration. 

When towards the close of January 1786, 
‘Malet arrived in Bombay to proceed to 
Poona, Nana Fadnavis had gone to the 
Carnatic on an expedition against Tippu. 
Being himself absent from Poona when the 
British Resident was to come there, he 
deputed Bahiro Raghunath Mehendle ‘to 
receive the new Resident, and to make suit- 
able arrangements for him there. This 
Bahiro Pant continued for many years to 
look to the requirements of the British 
Resident and so long as Malet was the 
Resident at Poona, Bahitro Pant was the 
Peshwa’s officer who discussed State Matters 
on behalf of his master and the person so 
often referred, to as “Bahiro Pandit” in the 
English official correspondence of those days. 
The matter of the present paper has been 
taken from the correspondence of this Bahiro 
Pant Raghunath Mehendle and the portions 


of it given below will,.I trust, be found 
interesting and possibly, in some places, 
amusing. 


On Nana’s return from the Carnatic, this 
correspondence naturally ceased and we 
have, therefore, very little original material 
to furnish detailed particulars of events that 
took place thereafter at Poona. Such of it, 
however, as has been preserved, is very im- 
portant and instructive and the perusal may 
interest the student of history. 


The first letter in the correspondence is 
from Malet to Bahiro Pant and dated the 
roth February, 1786. It is in reply to Bahiro 
Pant’s letter greeting Malet on his arrival 
at Bombay. In it we find foreshadowed the 
great tact and wisdom of the new Resident 
and a clear indication of the policy of con- 
fidence and cordiality which the English 
expected the Poona Court to observe towards 
them. After acknowledging Bahiro Pant’s 
letter and with the usual expressions of 
salutations, so profusely to be met with in 
the correspondence of those days both Eng- 
lish and Indian, Malet observes: 


“From what Syed Nuruddin Hoosein Khan wrote, 
I had already been assured of your goodness and 
friendly feelingsand the affection of Nana Fadnavis, 
and was earnestly wishing for the joy of meeting you. 
Now we shall be of one mind and there will be truer 
sincerity of the heart. I have fully learnt from what 
Nuruddin Khan* has written about the trouble you 
have taken for making arrangements for our busi- 
ness * * * and that feelings of friendship, and affection 
between you and us have been thereby much strength- 
ened. You have written that the earlier 1 arrive at 
Poona the better it shall be and that you and I shall 
go together to the Camp (in the Carnatic). Accord- 
ingly, by God’s favour, having arrived at Poona and 
having interchanged with you our thoughts, and been 
of one mind and feeling I shall visit Pandit Pradhan, 
and then will the plan of going to Nana and having 
his interview be carried out.” 


This letter, though on the face of it it 
may appear to be a mere ordinary letter, is, 
when carefully studied, full of meaning. 
The repeated mention therein of the neces- 
sity of being of one mind clearly points to 
the earnest desire the English then felt for 
being friends with the Mahrathas. We also 


* Said Nuruddin Khan to whom reference is made hadona 
former occasion gone to the Poona Court as the Vakil of the 
English, and continued for some time to act there as such Vakil. 
He could not, however, pull on well and had consequently to 
leave there in the middle of the year 1785. From correspond- 
ence which passed between the Peshwaand the English on that 
subject, it appears that he was a person of some influence and 
position with the English Government at Bombay. After Malet’s 
appointment to the Poona Courr, he went back again to Poona 
and for a number of years was in the English Residency there 
His mastery over the Hindustani language, and some knowledge 
of English, rendered him very useful to the British Residency. 
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find that 3t was Nana’s wish that Malet 
should join him in the Carnatic, and further, 
that though such was Nava’s wish, Malet had 
made up his mind first to visit the Peshwa. 
The splendid arrangements made for Malet 
by Bahiro Pant to which reference is made 
in his letter, afford evidence, on the other 
hand, of the Mahratha’s desire to show proper 
courtesy towards the English. 

Malet started from Bombay for Poona on 
the rrth February, 1786. The following 
letter sent by -Bahiro Pant to Nana on the 
24th February, gives an account of his 
journey. This letter contains also a very 
interesting list of the retinue and baggage 
Malet had with him. The _ letter runs 
thus :— 


“May it be known to your Honour. Your orders to 
me were to write to you about when Mr. Malet started 
from Bombay and how far he has come and when he 
will come to Poona. Accordingly (I write to say) he 
entered Panwel on 12th February made his stay there 
for eight days. A letter has been received of his 
having reached the Ghauts near Khompavali on the 
21st February, having left Panwel on the 20th. He was 
to have crossed the Ghauts on the next day. There 
will be two days’ stay at Khandala. The reason of 
making other halts is that there are with him five to 
seven hundred head-loads and as many coolies; and 
on this account it will take much time and delay. 
Information has been received that after halting for 
four days here, he will start to go to the camp. [7.e. in 
the Carnatic where Nana then was.|] But even at the 
earliest it- will take eight or more days for him to 
start. The baggage with him is as under :— 

1 Topivalas (Englishmen) including Malet himself, 
persons six in number. Out of them (these six topi- 
valas), three are entitled to the honour of being carried 
ina palanquin, Horses 35, guards etc. 200. 100 followers 
and others. 50 Hamals Kamathis, 75 Doolie bearers, 
Bhois; Mahar coolies about 425, Elephants 2, Palan- 
quins 5. (In) Baggage, one large tent, 2 small tents, 
3 big Raotees, small Raotees. 

According to these details is the furniture :-—... 

There is also a Musulmin lady-friend of Malet. She 
is carried in a palanquin. 


We shall find from other letters that 
Malet had always with him a “lady-friend,” 
and surprising though it may appear to us 
now, there seems ta have been nothing 
unusual about it in those days, for that fact 
is mentioned in the letters as a matter of 
the most ordinary occurrence and not one 
exciting any comment, even though in this 
case it was an Englishman who was con- 
cerned, 

Malet having thus left for Poona, it had 
to be détermined who should go to receive 
him, what ceremonials should be observed 
in his reception, what place he should be 
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given to reside, what sum should be ex- 
pended for entertaining him and many other 
similar details. A good deal of correspond- 
ence seems to have passed on the subject 
between Bahiro Pant and Nana. This 
correspondence affords very interesting and 
amusing instances of how these questions 
had been treated and dealt with in those 
days. Apparently of a trivial nature, these 
incidents may be valuable to the student 
of history as he thereby gets an insight into 
the practice of state courtesies of the times. 
For instance, Nana would not issue definite 
instructions on these questions until after 
the records had been examined and the 
observances and amounts of expenditure on 
former occasions when Colonel Upton and 
Mr. Mostyn had been at Poona, were 
ascertained. He directed asa _ provisional 
arrangement that until these facts were 
ascertained, a sum of Rs. 1,000 should be 
paid to Malet for his supplies. While all 
this was passing between Bahiro Pant and 
Nana, Malet, after what would appear to us 
in the present days, a wearisome journey, 
arrived at Poona on the 3rd of March, 1786. 
The next day after his arrival Bahiro Pant 
writes to Nana an account of it. He says :-— 


“The news about Mr. Malet having crossed the 
ghats has already been communicated to your 
Honour. He entered Poona at about six o'clock 
yesterday evening. Rajeshri Janardhan Appaji and 
myself had gone out to Ganesh Khind to receive him. 
He has made the Gaekwad Wada his residence. He, 
however, requires a much more commodious space 
shaded with trees and so he pitched tents in the mango 
groves near the gardens of Anandrao Shivaji opposite 
tothe Parvati, and stayed there. He has kept his 
lady friend inthe Gaekwad Wada. As to furniture, 
tents, coverings, raotees and other articles, he has 
enough of these with him. It will not be necessary 
to furnish him with any of these things from the State. 
As per your orders I have sent him Rs. 1,000 for 
entertainment expenses. Being invited by him I have 
been to his tent this morning where much conversa- 
tion took place about the good relationship between 
our State and his Government. He showed me the 
articles he had brought with him to be presented to 
the Shrimant (Peshwa). He asked me information 
about the army. I told him as your Honour had 
instructed me in your letter. After that, conversation 
having turned about his coming to the camp (in the 
Carnatic) it was decided that he was to come there. 
He said that he had heavy baggage with him, and 
that about twenty to twenty-five camels should be 
purchased, and as to the rest, the same should be 
provided by the State. I only listened to him but 
your Honour must tell me what your orders in this 
matter are. Not much of State affairs was talked 
about on the first day. He is thinking of visiting the 
Shrimant (Peshwa) on the 5th or 6th date. I shall 
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write what takes place at the next interview. He 
had brought with him a large ostrich bird from the 
kingdom of the Negroes for being presented to the 
Shrimant (Peshwa). The bird, however, died on the 
way over the ghats while being brought to Poona. It 
was brought here carried by coolies. The bird is 
very extraordinary. Malet was at Oundh on the 
sixth date. He sent therefrom Nuruddin Khan, who 
brought with him all information from the Calcutta 
records about the details of reception accorded to 
Colonel Upton when he had come here and as to how 
he had been received. He desired the same treatment 
to be observed in his case. At present the Karbhari 
is Amritrao. He had once taken objection to any one 
going out to recetve him. But pursuant to your orders 
and by pursuasions of Nuruddin Khan, Janardhan 
Appaji was induced to come. More after visiting 
again.” 

It is interesting to note that even in those 
most orthodox of times no objection was 
felt to allowing Malet, a Christian, to 
occuppy the palace of the Gaekwad and 
to reside in the heart of the most Brahama- 
nical of Indian cities. 

Bahiro Pant has already spoken of the 
arrangement to pay Malet another visit. 
This visit took place three or four days after 
the first one which was on the 4th of March 
1786. During this visit much more important 
conversation took place between these re- 
presentatives of the two nations. Bahiro Pant 
has described his visit to Nana in his letter 
of the roth March 1786. 


‘T have been to Mr. Malet in his tent. There the 
following conversation about State affairs took place. 

When Malet went last to Calcutta from Bombay, 
General Boddam of Bombay had written to our Govern- 
ment that in Malet’s going, there is our benefit 
also. I asked Malet what that was. He replied that 
it was due to Scindia that the friendship between the 
' English and the Peshwa took place, and even every- 
thing thereafter was discussed through Patilbava (the 
Scindia.) At present there is no vakil (representative) 
of the English with the Peshwa. Sucha vakil should 
be in the Poona Government on behalf of Calcutta 
separately. I thereupon asked ‘that friendship has 
taken place between the English and Peshwa and good 
feelings are in progress on both sides. If in the mean- 
while any business occurs, there 1s the Calcutta vakil 
with the Patilbava (Scindia). What then is the benefit 
you speak of in a separate vakil being kept at the 
Poona Court ?’? Hein reply said many things, which 
it would be inexpedient to note, and I shall tell your 
Honour personally. The substance of what he stated 
was that by there being a vakil at the Poona Court 
both would be benefited. He then began to ask about 
the Salsette affair. I have not at present spoken apen- 
ly anything about that. There was a talk briefly to the 
effect that I had comethere to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Shrimant. 

I then spoke to him as follows :— 


The Peshwa has made an expedition against 
Tippu. Tippuand his Government are friends. Are 


they going to take any hostile part ? and if so, whether 
forces will be given if required? He replied that 
“orders have been received from England to maintain 
peace and friendliness throughout India with all 
powers. It is also firmly decided that intimacy with 
the Peshwa should be maintained. Your necessity 
thus is our necessity. It is therefore necessary that 
there should be mutual counsels and assistance; and 
again Tipu is not a good man. We do not love him 
from our heart. But at present we have made friend- 
ship with Tippu. If we give you assistance it will 
be opening hostilities without any excuse. However 
there being friendship with Shrimant (Peshwa) we 
are helpless. On knowing what sort of assistance 
the State wants I shall reply, and write to Calcutta 
also if there be anything worthy of being written. If 
your Government makes up its mind, and as we are 
with you, what is Tippu? There will be good friend- 
ship. There will not exist any obstacles.’’ This is 
what was talked. 

He (Malet) seems to have great energy and has 
great ambitions as appears from his conversation ; 
however, whatever will be carried out will be seen.” 

During all this time Nana was still in the 
Carnatic. It will be remembered Nana had 
desired that Malet should come to the 
Carnatic where he then was and Malet was 
accordingly about to start. But Nana _ hav- 
ing written‘in one of his letters to Bahiro 
Pant “If Malet desires, he should be brought 
to the Carnatic,” doubts were raised in 
Malet’s- mind whether or not Nana really 
wanted him to go to him or whether it 
was left to his own choice to go there or 
not. Bahiro Pant having come to know of 
it from Nuruddin Khan, informed Nana of 
it by a confidential letter, whereupon Nana 
sent orders to Bahiro Pant tobring Malet to 
the Carnatic. 

While Mr. Malet’s departure for the Car- 
natic was thus discussed, another interesting 
question arose at Poona, about Mr. Malet’s 
going to pay his respects to the Peshwa in 
his Durbar, and make -the presents of the 
valuable articles he had brought with him 
for the purpose and a return by the Peshwa 
of equally valuable Nazarana according to 
the State practice. Nana had sent instruc- 
tions that Malet should be accorded. the 
same honours as were received by Colonel 
Upton and Mr. Mostyn when they had gone 
to Poona on former occasions. Malet, how- 
ever, would not be satisfied with this. His 
idea of his reception by the Peshwa’s Court 
was much grander. tle wished that the 
same honours that were paid to him by the 
Iemperor Shah Alum of Delhi. and by 
Mahadaji Scindia should also he made to 
him by the Peshwa. The main point of 
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disagreement was the present of an elephant. 
In the list of presents to be made to Malet 
was mentioned a horse. Malet, however, 
urged that he ought to receive an elephant 
and not merely a horse, and as the ground 
of his claim to that rare distinction he men- 
tioned the fact that he represented no less 
a nation than the English. He further con- 
tended th at Monseiur Montini, the French 
envoy, was On a former occasion presented 
with an elephant and he could see no 
reason why he should not receive the same 
distinction, Bahiropant, to avoid unpleasant- 
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ness, suggested to Malet to put off his visit 
sto the Peshwa till Nana’s return, but Malet 
would not agree. As a compromise Bahiro- 
pant arranged that Malet might visit the 
Peshwa, but that the function of return 
presents be deferred till Nana’s return to 
Poona. !t ought to be mentioned here that 
this function never came off, and Malet did 
not receive an elephant. It appears that 
the splendid reception of him by Nana 
when he went to meet him in the Carnatic 
and the very valuable presents Nana made 


- f 
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to him on the occasion so much impressed 
this young resident that the subject of the 
return presents seems, at least so far as the 
papers hitherto available go to indicate, 
never to have been thought of again. To 
resume, Bahiropant wrote several letters to 
Nana asking for his advice on this vexed 
question. Nana, however, does not seem 
to have given any final reply to Bahiropant 
and this matter perhaps remained unsettled. 
Bahiropant’s letters to Nana, however, afford 
very interesting reading and I give here one 
of these letters. “Mr. Malet,” writes Bahiro- 
pant in his letter of the 6th March 1786, 


‘ts very firm on the subject of his reception. This 
will be seen by your Honour from what has. been writ- 
ten to your Honour. Hehas come here to stay: for 
good. He is not to go anywhere for the present. There 
will thus for the present be no occasion for a reception. 
If now it is given he will be pleased. Again it is with 
him that all business occasions will occur. I have, 
therefore, requested your Honour that he should not 
at the outset be dissatisfied. Reception ought to be 
given. Your Honor has sent a list of what is to be 
given on the occasion. According to Malet, the 
Peshwa's Government is much greater than the Scindia 
and so the reception by that Government ought to. be 
higher than that by the Scindia. Thereupon I said 
that Patilbava was a mere Sardar (chief,) this (the 
Peshwa) is the master. How can so much be expected 
from him? (He replied) “At least what jewels and 
presents were given by the Moghul Emperor ought to 
be given. The object is not to secure wealth, or profits. 
This is a matter of etiquette and courtesy. Whatever 
more or less is done will please me (Malet) andi the 
Calcutta Government. Nothing less than the Em- 
peror’s presents will be proper. A request to this effect’ 
should be made to Shrimant Nana. T[ give a list. 
Nothing should be deducted from it.”’ It appears that 
the articles of presents to be made to the Shrimant are 
of the value of about. Rs. 5000/—May this be known 
to your Honour. Mr. Malet is the representative of 
the Calcutta Government, Syed Nuruddin Khan was 
from the Bombay Government. Syed Nuruddin 
Khan had nott he honor of a palanquin. Now when he 
went to Bombay, General (Boddam) sert a palanquin 
as a mark of distinction. This is because Malet is 
a permanent resident here and he has great regard 
for Nuruddin Khan. Nuruddin has also written to 
your Honour on the subject of Malet’s reception. May 
this be known to your Honour. This is the request.”’ 


It should interest the reader to know the 
particulars of Poshak (dress of honour) given 
to Colonel Upton. I have found them given 
in some of the old papers and publish them 
here. 

“Expenses incurred in connection with the reception 
of Colonel Upton. 

Colonel Upton paid a visit to Poona as the Am- 
bassador of the British to negotiate a treaty with the 


Poona Durbar in the year 1776 A. D. The following 
| _ 
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items show detailed expenses for his entertainment at 
Poona. 


Rupees Item 

5000 Chandra 30 Jilkad, for entertainment. 

25 Chandra 16 Jilkad as Mashar Nilhe—when 
an elephant was presented to Sarkar 
(Peshwa) these were given as present to the 
elephant driver and his servant. 

10-6-0 For sweetmeats given to Vakil when he 
came to Buzur. 

3000 Chandra 20 Zilhe] for expense. 

TQQ9 Chandra 15 Rabilakhar to Vakilf for ex- 


penses. 
999 to Colonel Upton. 
1000 to Macpherson. 
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kind of golden embroidery cloth) and three 
mehemudis were the items of cloth given 
as a poshak (dress) ; to Munshi one shawl 
and one mehemudi as a poshak (dress). 


25 Chandra 15 Babilakhar Vakil presented an 
elephant to the Sarkar, hence _ bakshis 
(present) to Mahut (elephant driver) given 
as a poshak (dress). 

1166 1/2 Chandra 2 Mohuram at the time of inter- 
view as Vakil made over a present to the 
Peshwa as a Nazarana, 

1445 Articles of jewelry 30 Zilkad, 3ritish 
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2081-10-0 From Chandra 29 Saban, to the end of 15 
Rabilakhar for grass and other sundry ex- 
penses, for the Vakil at Saswad, District 
Poona. 

Chandra 30 Zilkad Dresses of honour to 
Vakil (out of this sum Rs. 1783 were distri- 
buted in the tent of Mr. Sakharam Bhag- 
vant. Rs. 690 to Colonel Upton, Rs. 125 
12 to his Munshi. Rs. 382 1/2 to Macpher- 
son. Rs. 121 to his Munshi. Rs. 282-464 to 
Paterson, Rs. 1893 were distributed in the 
tent of Balaji Janardhan, Rs. 673 1/2 to Colo- 
nel Upton, Rs. 123 to his Munshi, Rs. 364 


1/2 to Macpherson, Rs. 166 to his Munshi, 
Rs. 566 to Paterson, 2 shawls, | Kinkhab (a 


representative when visited Sakharam 
Bhagvant’s tent Rs. 675 were given, and 
Rs. 750 when le came into the tent of Balaji 
Janardhan. 


The dress of honour and that is as detailed 

below was presented to Colonel Upton of 

Calcutta when he was here on his mission. 
Chandra 9 from wardrobe. 


18441-5-0 


4 Special dress of honor, 
4 To Macpherson, 
Rev, Smith, 
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679 1/4 Munshi ‘name of the Munshi being 
VYetesamuddin and Gulamali, 
395 To other people. 


8 Rumal. 


3276 1/4 Rupees. 





Chandra 27. About the Fewels. 
goo Head-dress. 
475 Head-dress to Macpherson. 
1375 


22 Mohorum (from stable ) 
Elephant one in number. 

Rattangaj (with the equipment as under.)— 
1 Saklat on the back. 
1 Saklat on the head. 

15 Bells. 
i 2 Drivers. 
This is what the reception was.”’ 


Bahiro Pant’s tact having thus averted the 
occasion for disagreement between the Eng- 
lish Resident and the Poona Court, Malet’s 
visit to the Peshwa came off on the 6th 
March 1786. An account of this memorable 
event is given this time by Janardhan Appaji 
in his letter to Nana of the 6th March. 


_ "This is the special request. News about Malet’s 
arrival at Poona has already. been written to you. 
He had come to-day to pay a visit to the Shrimant. 
It was arranged beforehand that he should come first 
to the Court, and Shrimant should come after his 
arrival and at the time of dispersing, Shrimant should 
leave first. This programme was arranged ih order 
to avoid the exchange of formal salutations. Bahiro 
Pant being of opinion.and such being the wish of 
Malet that on coming the salutations should be by 
joining each other’s hands, Shrimant met him alone. 
A list of the articles he presented has been sent here- 
with; from which your honour will know. He. yet 
continues to stay in the gardens opposite the Parvati 
and does not appear to think of staying in the palace. 
His mistress and other retinue continue to live in the 
palace. Provisions are commenced to be continued. 
This is the request.” 


From what Bahiro Pant has written to 
Nana on the subject of the provisions allowed 


to be made to Malet, it appears that 
Malet had asserted that his position was 
superior to that of his predecessors in as 
much as he represented not the Bombay 
Government, but the higher Government of 
Calcutta. ‘This assertion on his part seems 
to have carried weight with the Mahratha 
authorities at Poona and he was considered 
entitled to greater honours and _ larger 
allowances than Colonel Upton and Mr. 
Mostyn, who had represented only the 
Bombay Government. Bahiro Pant in his 
letters to Nana had suggested that a larger 
allowance should be made to Malet. Nana, 
however, did not approve’ of it as one of 
the letters of Bahiro Pant to Nana shows. 
What Colonel Upton and Mr. Mostyn respec- 
ively received from, the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment will be found given below :— 

“The expenses incurred for the reception of Mr. 
Mostyn. When Mr. Mostyn came here to pay a 
visit'to the Huzur (Peshwa), kuchha sidha (provisions 
consisting of uncooked materials) of the best quality 
for 28 persons and 179 followers, in all for 207 men, 
was supplied from the State. The following is a 
brief extract therefrom. __ 

182-9-3 Vegetables. 
324~3-0 Milk. 
40-5-0 Butter. 
250-15-0 Chickens 753. 
53-2-0 Eggs 3613. 
170-0-0 Goats 136. 
_ 4-15-0 Mutton. 
540-10-0 Fuel. 
12-12-0 Rans. 
g-10-0 Doors in the camp 48 in number. 
218-1-0 Grass bundles 7070. 
5-8-6 Pottery work. 


1818-10-9 
(To be concluded.) 
P. V. MAwser. 





HYGEINE OF STUDENT LIFE—BROAD RULES WITH 
RESPECT TO FOOD AND EXERCISE 


INTRODUCTION 


My object in writing on this subject 
is to point’ out some of our hygeinic errors 
in early life and to suggest some means of 
healthy and scientific body-building, without 


which no good on earth can be attained. A 
class of people who are deplorably weak and 
unhealthy, and getting poorer in their stores 
of energy and wealth day by day,-can never 
achieve any thing worth having either for 
themselves or théir country. The first and 
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the 'most important step for remedying this 
national evil is to take good care of the 
rising generation. 

Most of our difficulties and discomfitures 
in life, which are sa numerous and ap- 
parently uncontrollable, are chiefly due to 
the fact that the breeding ground of our 
race has beén infected with numerous evzls, 
due to our ignorance and neglect. ‘This neces- 
sarily mars our whole future. The evils 
in question are :-— 

1. Bad feeding specially in early life 
with bulky stuffs, deficient in easily assimil- 
able protied. 

. 2. Living amidst unhygeinic surroundings, 
both in town and -country during student 
life. 

3. Our most harmful social customs, such 
s early marriage. 

a 4. The badsystem of education in vogue 
—such as excessive strain of brain work 
at the early growing period of life, which 
impairs physical development  character- 
stic of that age, and the teaching of subjects 
mostly theoretical which do not materially 
help a man in the struggle for existence 
in life. 

Our youths must be better looked after 
and must be well taught in their early life 
in all the necessary things, of which hygeinic 
living and useful marketable callings, are 
most important points. The bread earning 
arts should be carefully taught along with 
broad literary and scientific teachings. For 
this purpose the valuable art of every day 
home economy is more important in saving 
our energy and wealth than any other more 
extensive undertaking in that connection. 
This principle of economy is applicable both 
to our bodily organism as well as to our 
surroundings, domestic and_ social; and 


I am here going to lay down a few rational - 


rules for the practical care of the bodily 
organism of our youths—in their early 


gowing period or the first three decades 
of life. 


Foop 


OOD is essential in all stages of life, 
but in this period of rapid growth and 
development an abundance of it is 

most necessary-—over-feeding at this stage 
is far less harmful than under-feeding 
‘ (Spencer). The food should contain at this 
period a sufficiently large amount of easily 


assimilable proteid stuffs, for these are essen- 
tial to tissue building. 

The common examples of the different 
kinds of food stuffs are given below. Most 
of the food we take, is mixed food, and 
here food stuffs are classified according to 
the predominant element in them. 


1. Proteids contain nitrogen and are the 
most essential for life. Examples—Meat, 
Egg, Fish, Cheese, &c., are animal proteids. 
Dal, Nut, &c., are vegetable proteids. All 
these are tissue builders and are therefore 
most essential in the growing period of life. 

2, Fat—Examples Oil, Ghee, Fat. These 
produce a large amount of energy and force, 
and so are necessary in manhood - the most 
active period of life. 

3. Carbohydrates, comparatively speaking» 
a bland diet, contain nearly 40? less energy 
than fat and are therefore proper to form the 
major portion of the diminished food in old 
age. Examples—Starch, e.g., Rice, Wheat,— 
Sugar, &c. 


EXERCISE 


The greatest amount of activity in tissue 
change is to be found in child life. For N 
amount of tissue oxidised by Exercise, N+-1 
is gained, This 2 causes growth and itisa 
function of N and, within a certain limit, 
varies with it. 

Thus Food and Exercise are of very great 
Importance at this period of life—-and they 
inevitably determine the whole future of the 
individual. 

fam giving below a short routine, anda 
rough menu which may suit an average 
student in Bengal. Next I shall dilate upon 
them. The question of Food should be atten- 
ded to along with Exercise, Rest, Recreation, 
and Sleep, all of which factors materially 
influence growth and development. 


Routine 


1. Early morning. Some hot drink in sips® 
is helpful to stimulate the dormant function 
after night’s rest, and wash stomach contents 
down. It may be simple hot water, dilute 
milk, or light tea, &c. 


2. Any form of indoor exercise in the bed- 
room or house after:this drink is helpful 
in promoting circulation.—Regulated mus- 
cular exercise or sithple sitting and standing 
several times in quick succession is the easiest 
and the best, with or without the Grip 
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Dumb-bells, followed by outdoor walk for 
those who can afford it. 

3. Then home work and study. 

4. Bath with a good rubbing or massage 
of the whole body in a place sheltered from 
draught, to keep the skin clean and circula- 
tion free. ; 

5. Breakfast—should be simple, light, and 
dry. In all cases it should be non-bulky— 1f 
work is to be attended to shortly after ; 
may consist of a small piece of meat and 
bread, or dal and rice, better still at times 
alternated with khichri or polao, &c., all 
concentrated stuffs. This should be a light 
meal, and drink should be taken some time 
after. 

6. Start for work after rest. 

7, Light refreshments should be taken 5 
or 6 hours after, consisting of fruits, sweets, 
pieces of bread, biscuit,&c. Our fried cereal 
preparations as “moori” ‘“cheera,”’ &c. are 
excellent, but no adulterated bazar sweets. 

8. Afternoon. Outdoor recreation, prefer- 
ably a outdoor game should be played in 
company. 

9. Home work and study. 

ro. Dinner—-The evening meal should be 
most substantial—consisting of varieties of 
nourishing and tasteful dishes, taken leisurely 
and enjoyed in company. Digestion is 
always better performed during the hours 
of rest and recreation. This meal should 
consist of meat,if meat was not taken at 
breakfast, or if taking meat twice is not 
intolerable. Taking meat once a day at this 
period is highly recommended. Half a 
pound per day is the average quantity. In 
its absence as much fish or the quantity made 
up by egg, fish and meat. For vegetarians — 
dal soup or dal patties or almond, cocoanut 
and other nut preparations, or preparations of 
cheese and milk are to be substituted. But 
vegetable protieds are always more difficult 
of assimilation than animal stuffs. In all 
“cases our tasty vegetable dishes should be 
also added. A mixed Indian and English 
system of diet would be more suitable for our 
modern life than a pure form of either. 

tz. Those who suffer from sleeplessness 
should go to bed shortly after meal without 
doing any arduous work aiter it. But others 
can after short rest read or amuse themselves 
and then after hours, go to bed. The reason 
is that after a comparatively heavy meal 
there is a natural inclination to sleep, which 


is likely to disappear by arduous work orex- 
citement. In the latter case—a cup of light 
drink often induces sleep. Six to eight hours 
sound sleep is necessary at this age of growth 
and development, and brain workers require 
more sleep than muscle workers. 


CoM MENTS 


In connection with the above routine the 
following points also should be remem- 
bered -— 

1. The exhilarating effect of early rising. 

2, The invigorating effect of exercise 
alter night’s rest, and that of fresh air 
breathing in the morning. 

3. Food should always be taken in small 
bulk and well masticated; and liquids 
should be taken between meals ‘in sips. 
Drink only sparingly at meal times. 

4. Rest should always precede and follow 
the two principal meals of the day. 

Remember, the first three decades of 
life form the most important period, and 
irrevocably determine the whole future. 

There should be at least four meals 
a day at this period,—two light and two 
more substantial ones. The evening meal 
should be the heaviest, because during the 
succeeding period of rest the digestive organs 
will have energy enough to digest better. 
The mid-day meal, which is generally the 
heaviest meal in our country, should be 
lighter, as we have now to work imme- 
diately after that meal. 

Enjoy every meal and never hurry-through 
it. Mastication isthe first step in diges- 
tion, which if imperfect, the whole of the 
subsequent process is vitiated. Indigestion 
produces toxin in the intestines and poisons 
the system. Such poisoning is extremely 
common in dyspectics in Bengal. This shows 
itself in many ways—such as our general 
want of bodily vigor and our mental abnor- 
mality, of which our individual and nation- 
al tendency to melancholia and pessimism 
are common examples. 

Then again the value of punctuality 
in Food, Exercise, Rest, Sleep is enor- 
mous physiologically as well as socially. 
It is best to dine in company and chat at 
dinner. The evening, well-enjoyed, best 
soothes the fatigue and nervous worry of the 
day. ‘Evening fireside in an English home” 
is an Englishman’s paradise, and to a_ great 
extent accounts for hisall-sided greatness. 
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We have no such healthy social and 
domestic home life amongst us. Such an 
institution would cure many of our worst 
distempers in life in no time. 

Remember how very wasteful we are in 
our daily. life—in our food and fuel. We 
daily waste away half the nourishment stored 
up inourfood grains by improper methods 
of cooking and taking them. Take food 
simply cooked---and as dry as possible. Taken 
dry, food is always better masticated and 
digested. A smaller quantity well masticated 
yields greater nourtshment than a much 
bigger lump hurriedly taken. Too much 
salt and spices and drink at meals are irritat- 
ing and very bad for digestion. 

Lastly, vary your food from time to time. 
Monotony leads to stagnation in all functions 
of life. Havea partially Fasting day, and 


a Feasting day as well in the week or fort- 
night or month, and a day for rest at home 
and a day for excursion abroad. Sunday 
has done more good to civilised Christen- 
dom than any human institution known. 
Take advantage of the official recognition 
of this day even as regards cooking, living on 
simple, light, readymade food, which will be 
an agreeable change as well as partial fasting, 
so that your body and mind may rest, your 
family may rest, and your servants may rest, 
for that day. This would be a very healthy 
impetus to the physiological processes of 
digestion, circulation and mental health in 
thoughts and feelings, by the well-known 
universal invigorating effects of change, 
namely, judicious change of climate, food 
and occupation in life. 
Inpu Mapuasp MAL Lix. 





NOTES 


Russian ‘Pogroms’ or Massacres. 


‘The Russian Government and_ the 
Massacres’ is the name of a book published 
by John Murray in 1g07. The book is 
written by a Russian, E. Semenoff, and 
translated into English with an introduction 


by Lucien Wolf, a well-known English Jew. © 


It has not received in India, specially among 
Bengali Hindus, residing in Calcutta and 
parts of Eastern Bengal the attention it 
deserves. It is the history of a dark chapter 
of contemporary Russia which has a special 
interest for us. We give a very short sum- 
mary of its contents. 


A ‘pogrom’ is a raid, massacre, or sack 
of one section of the people by another, a 
murderous outbreak of lawlessness, a ‘lyn- 
ching’ on a large scale. The Russian 
‘pogroms’ were directed against the Jews 
and the ‘Intellectuals’ —by which term is 
meant university students, members of the 
learned professions, and the elected  re- 
presentatives of the municipal and provin- 
cial assemblies—but chiefly against the 
Jews. These ‘pogroms’ were officially en- 
gineered and organised with the aid of 
hooligans and ruffians, the refuse and scum 


of the populace, banded together under the 


name of the ‘Black Hundreds’ and the 
‘League of True Russians’ and often in the 
pay of the secret police. The murders when 
detected went unpunished, and the official 
instigators were actually rewarded by the 
Government. The Jews form a very nu- 
merous and important section of the subjects 
of the Tsar. They are peaceful and law- 
abiding, and intellectually superior to the 
Russian moujiks or peasants. The masses 
of the people had no quarrel with them and 
when they were left to themselves, the best 
relations prevailed between Christians and 
Jews. Nevertheless it was easy to arouse the 
fanatical section of the orthodox and supers- 
titious Christian peasantry against the 
Isrdelites. The Jews were among the earliest* 
to join the Cramola or revolutionary move- 
ment. This was a dire offence in the eyes of 
Autocracy, and this is why they were marked 
as the special victims of the ‘pogroms’. There 
were other political reasons. Too set class 
against class is a time-honoured method 
of despotic government; it has the further 
effect of diverting public attention from 
social and political discontent, and disor- 
ganising the forces of that discontent by 
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substituting forit national hatred and in- 
‘ernecine strife. Lastly, it was very much 
-o the interest of the Government to cite to 
Europe the savagery of the hooligans who 
ed the ‘pogroms’ as a proof of the bar- 
oarism of the masses of the Russian 
population and their consequent unfitness 
for political freedom. Thus a double injust- 
ice was done to the people; they had no 
political motives for oppressing the Jews; 
they were merely tools in the hands of the 
authorities, by whom they were goaded and 
instigated to perpetrate the ‘pogroms’; and 
then .the world was told that they were 
anfit for self-government because they 
massacred the Jews. Bloodthirsty pamph- 
lets, printed at a secret official press in St. 
Petersburgh, were distributed broad-cast 
over the whole country by secret emissaries, 
preaching a violent anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda; the religious superstitions and social 
prejudices of the masses were cleverly ex- 
ploited, the most downright libels were 
uttered against the Jews and ‘Intellectuals’, 
and the ‘Little Tsar’ and his Government 
were held up as the sole protectors of the 
poor gullible masses. The Jew, it was 
urged, would monopolise all political 
power and possess all the Jand if the old 
regime were changed. In vain did the amal- 


pamated union of all the _ professions 
and the society of Russian authors, by 
means of counter-pamphlets, expose the 


sinister motives which inspired these writ- 
ings. Uhe more enlightened workmen and the 
whole of the ‘intellectuals’, they pointed out, 
desired ‘to live as the free children ofa 
single mother—-Russia,’ with equal rights, 
l,perties and opportunities for all Jews, 
Armenians and Russians. The members 
of the newly created Duma raised their 
voices in vain. The plea of the police 
invariably was that they were helpless to 
stem the tide of an uncontrollable popular 
indignation; and yet the massacres were 
found in fact to be capable of suppression 
at the slightest hint from the authorities. 
But the voice of truth cannot be eternally 
hushed, and so it has happened that the 
mass of the Russian workmen has now 
joined the Cramola, and the Russian revo- 
lution, as we have seen within the last 
two years,.has spread into every nook and 
corner of the Empire of the Tsar, and all 
sections and classes and communities— those 


who led the ‘pogroms’ as well as those who 
were their victims—have joined it and are 
sacrificing themselves for it. The conflict 
is now not between one class aided and 
abetted by the State and another class who 
could no longer be hypnotised by the State 
into implicit obedience, but between des- 
potism on the one hand and the forces of 
progress and emancipation on the other, 


A few extracts from the book out of which 
the above facts have been gathered may 
now be given. 


“Montesquieu says somewhere in his ‘Esprit des 
Lois’ that fear is an essential characteristic of des- 
potism, and cruelty its necessary consequence. No 
mere polish of manners, no actual progress in the 
arts of ‘civilisation can modify this psychological 
deduction. On the contrary, every step in the political 
consciousness of the nations must increase the fears of 
the lingering despotisms and render them more depend- 
ent on the methods of defence appropriate to the 
barbarous epochs they have outlived’. (Introd., xi). 
“The idée mére of the ‘pogrom’ is the old maxim of 
unstable despotisms of which Catherine de Medici 
supplied the classic application in her incitements 
of.the Guises against the Huguenots. Diwide et impera 
was a more or less bloodless instinct of the Russian 
administration in Poland...When the normal political 
discontent became intensified by the economic mis- 
chiefs of Russian administration, the alien bureaucrats 
found it convenient to throw the blame on the Jews, 
and thus got rid of their own embarassments by ab- 
sorbing the refractory masses in domestic strife.’” (In- 
trod. xt.) 


The organ of the Reform movement, the 
Reich, thus describes the characteristic 
features of these ‘pogroms’ : 


‘The crowd, under the eyes of the troops and of the 
police, breaks windows, forces gates open, sets fire to 
the buildings. All this takes a long time...but the 
troops and the police are there and take absolutely no 
steps, alleging as a reason that they aie not sufficiently 
numerous. But it was obvious to every one that it 
was not an armed crowd of revolutionaries, but simply 
local hooligans, and a single volley was sufficient to 
disperse such a crowd, which departed without the 
slightest resistance as soon as it was ordered to do so. 
Unfortunately that order was not given until some 
persons had been killed and others seriously wounded.” 


Prince Urussoff, sometime Deputy Minister 
of the Interior under M. Witte’s cabinet, 
speaking on the same subject in the Duma 
in June 1906, said as follows : 


‘In the first place, the ‘pogrom’ is always preceded 
by rumours of its preparation, accompanied by pam- 
phlets of an inflammatory nature, distributed among 
the people. These pamphlets are all worded in the 
same style, and put forward the same arguments. 
The dregs of the population, known only to the few, 
always make their appearance’ at such times, like 
birds of ill omen, Secondly, the officially announced 
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pretext of the ‘pogrom’ given out at the very outset of 
the disturbances, invariably proves to be false. Further 
in the details of the massacres, we find’ a certain 
regularity which deprives them of any appearance of 
beng accidental. The assassins do their work with a 
consciousness of right and impunity... The ‘pogrom’ ts 
then quickly and easily suppressed. Then again,... 
whilst certain quarters of a town are completely sacked, 
in spite of large forces of police, others are left almost 
entirely unmolested, thanks to the vigilance of police 
agents, who perform their duties with confidence and 
energy. Finally, the ‘pogrom’ is stopped, arrests are 
made, and the authorities who visit the prisoners can- 
not fail to. observe that they have before them not 
criminals, but merely ignorant men whom some one 
has deceived.’”’ [Referring to the massacre at Gomel, | 
‘The terror-stricken people went to see the Governor 
who endeavoured to calm them, though he knew fully 
well that they were far from being safe. The. Ministry 
sent out despatches ordering steps to. be taken for the 
maintenance of order and security, and the steps were 
taken, but the instructions given did not always inspire 
confidence. In many cases the police spies honestly 
believed that those steps were only taken to keep up 
appearances, whereas they themselves were correctly 
interpreting the true intentions of the Government. 
They read between the lines, obeying, unknown to 
the Government, a voice which came from afar, [the 
Secret Police Department of St. Petersburgh} and 
which inspired them with confidence.” 


In the same speech the Prince madea 
memorable declaration as to how ‘private 
interests and class differences’ had ‘yielded 
to the triumph of the national welfare’ in 
the Duma. He said: 

“There are among us many landholders who hve 
on the revenues of their property. Have you heard a 
single one of them protest against the proposed’ com- 
pulsory dispossessiou in favour of the hard-working 
tiller of the soil? Representatives of the privileged 
classes are numerous among us. Have there been 
many objections to the abolition of privileges, to the 
idea of civic equality, and to reforms carried out in 
the true democratic and popular spirit ?” 

Thus class-hatred, which was said to be 
at the root of the ‘pogroms’, was proved to 
bea myth. | 

We have all heard of the dissolution of 
the first Duma, but know little of its causes. 
By speeches like the above, the Duma made 
itself thoroughly obnoxious to Autocracy, 
which had been compelled by circumstances 
to call it into being, andits dissolution was 
preceded and justified by officially organised 
telegrams and representations purporting to 
have been sent from all parts of the Empire, 
protesting against the Duma and its methods. 

“A truly characteristic occurrence took place at 
Pinsk in Volhynia. The chief of the district called 
together about a hundred peasants in a ‘tea-house.’ 


where he delivered in their presence a_ patriotic 
speech, The gist of the speech was as follows:— 
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“The Government earnestly desires to give fand 
to the peasants, but the Poles and the Jews in 
the Duma prevent it. Having made this speech, 
the chief of the district telegraphed a loyalist 
address to St. Petersburgh, which he said he had been 
bidden to send by an assembly of two thousand 
peasants. Thesame sort of thing has happened in 
other districts.” (pp. 185-86). 

Hydra-headed as the monster of despo- 
tism is, none of its faces isnew or unfamiliar 


to those who are crushed under its heels. 


Bombs and the Police. 


In their judgment in the Midnapur case, 
their Lordships of the High Court remark- 
ed: “We doubt the probability of Santosh 
having placed and kept the bomb in the 
Baitak-khana.”’ They went on to say :— 

“The defence shortly maintain that the bomb was | 
placed there by or at the instigation of the police, 
and they have called direct evidence that Bonomali 
was employed for this purpose. Though this 
evidence does not enable us to pronounce a positive 
opinion in favour of the defence story, we are by 
no means prepared to waive it aside as absolutely 
worthless.” 

Their Lordships had reason for not dis- 
carding the defence theory altogether, for 
things of the nature suggested by the 
defence happen even in the free atmosphere 
of Europe and America. In an excellent 
and absolutely impartial book named 
Anarchy, by Peter Latouche (London, Ever- 
ett and Co., rg08) we find an account of 
the judicial murder of three innocent socia- 
list agitators at the instigation of influen- 
tial Trust Magnates so far back as 1886, 
in the city of Chicago, where a mass 
meeting convened by strikers was broken 
up by a squad of police and some one 
threw a bomb which killed several persous. 
The three leaders of the demonstration were 
arrested on a charge’ of murder, and, 

“The period in which these men awaited their trial 
was utilised by the press to work up a campaign of 
prejudice against them. Bogus plots were discovered 
everywhere, and arms plauted by the police unearthed | 
in the haunts of alleged suspects.’ (p. 120). 


Elsewhere the author says: 


“Tf one half that English anarchists assert be true, 
most of the bomb consp‘racies so opportunely nipped 
in the bud were the work of police spies... The author 
knows of one instance where the facts certainly look 
as though some police agent had been at work to 
salt the ground fora rich discovery....That there are 
police spies among the anarchists is not denied by the 
police....It will be remembered that carly in the last 
century the practice of giving rewards for the discovery 
of crime had to be discontinued, owing to the number 
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of wretches who persuaded fools to commit crimes in 
order that they might inform on them for the sake of 
the reward. Human nature does not change, and there 
ts the danger that Anarchists who enter into the pay 
of the police may not be above organising crime to 
obtain money.”’ (pp. 132-34). 

We will conclude with quoting the 
author’s diagnosis of Anarchism. ‘!Anar- 
chism,”’ he says, ‘tis a disease of poverty, 
repression, and injustice.’’ (P. 66). 

“Manu” 


Mr. Augustus Lukeman, a rising American 
artist, is the author of the statue of Manu 
reproduced in this number. The figure forms 
one among a line of law-givers outside the 
Appellate Courts at New York. Here we 
have a representation, a fanciful portrait, of 
one of those radiant Asiatic personages of 
whose personality we have scarcely any 
conception, for, they are no more than mere 
names associated with the works ascribed to 
them. 

In Vedic mythology Manu is the heros 


eponymous of the human race and_ by 
his nature belongs both to. gods and 
to men. His position. as the  progeni- 
tor of mankind is usually indicated in 


general terms only. In the Rig-Veda he 
is repeatedly called “the father Manu”. In 
other passages we meet frequently with the 
assertion that ‘the races of men, the five 
tribes”, are his offspring. An older myth 
ascribed to him nota reproduction but the 
first creation of the human race. Being the 
father of mankind, Manu is considered as the 
founder of the social and moral order, asa 
ruler of men and as a Rishi to whom sacred 
texts were revealed, as also the inventor of 
sacrificial rites and the author of legal 
maxims. It is apparent that these concep- 
tions have been taken over from Vedic 
literature and that different as they are 
“they have all grown out of the one funda- 
mental idea which makes the first mana 
kalf divine and half human being, an assist- 
ant in the work of creation and the founder 


of moral and social order among them.” 


A word about the performance of the artist. 
The presentation does not at all conform 
to the mental picture that the author of the 
Manava Dharma Shastra evokes in the mind’s 
eye ofan Indian. Excepting the wooden 
sandals there is hardly anything to suggest 
that. the figure stands for an Indian sage. 
Assuming that at or about the age when 
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STATUE OF MANU. 


By Augustus Lukeman. 


Manu may be conceived to have existed the 

Hindu race had not emerged as a character- 

istic Indian type differentiated from its parente 
stock, the portrait here presented has failed 

to realise the semi-divine being that goes 

under the name of Bhagawan Manu in Indian 

literature. 
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_.... Different penal laws ? 


The following extremely painful bit of 
news is going the round of the press :— 

‘Mr. Achyut Balwant Kolhatkar, Ex-Editor of the 
‘Deshsewak,’ who was convicted and sentenced to 15 
months’ rigorous imprisonment for publishing Aravinda 
Ghose’s Nagpur lectures, was on termination of his 
six months’ confinement, temoved on Saturday last 
from Nagpur Central Jail. His destination is unknown 
but it is said he is to be taken to Khandwa Jail in the 
Central Provinces. Mr. Kolhatkar was taken to the 
station fettered in heavy chains to which were fixed 
large iron rods. He was escorted by armed police. 
He walked with great difficulty bending low and hold- 
ing up the rods. He seemed extremely reduced, his 
face wrinkled, eyes sunk deep and ghastly pale. Noone 
was allowed to approach or exchange a word with him. 

“We need not complain of the extreme in- 
humanity with which political prisoners are 
treated in India. That has ever been the 
price exacted from all subject nations in 
the world who want to rise. [n this bargain 
haggling will not do. You must pay thes 
full price. 

‘What we observe is that there is evi-- 
dently one law in Bengal and another in 
the Central Provinces. In the Altpore State 
Trial all Mr. Aurobindo Ghose’s published 
and unpublished writings, his speeches, con- 
versation and private letters were subjected 
to the minutest scrutiny. But nothing in- 
cfiminating could be found. But in the 
Central Provinces a gentleman ts impri- 
soned and treated as the worst of criminals 
for publishing some of Mr. Ghose’s speech- 
es! India 1s a British Dependency where 
the lordlings rule the provinces and an 
over-lord rules all. But what is the over- 
lord for if he cannot equalise the operation 
of the laws? 


Great Britain unfit for Self- 
government. 


We take the following Reuter’s telegram 
from the morning papers :— 

London, June 23. Fifty Liverpool schools have been 
closed owing to fights between the Protestant and 
Catholic children aided by their mothers. 

We think Reuter has made a mistake. 
These fighting children are certainly Hindus 
and Mussalmans in disguise who suddenly 
dropped down on Liverpool, having travel-_ 
led thither in fifty air-ships. For, we have 
been told .by Englishmen that India cannot 
have self-rule because there are religious 

faction fights here. The converse must also 
be true, namely, that in a_ self-governing 
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country: there cannot be ‘religious’ riots. 
And as England is self-governing, either 
Reuter dreamt a dream, or the children, as 
we have said, were Hindus and Mussalmans 
in disguise. 


Anglo-Indians and Medical Reform. 


Most Anglo-Indian journalists, as was to 
be expected, have raised a hue and cry 
against the medical reform proposals of 
Lord Morley. They are opposed to the 
proposed reforms because they say their 
compatriots in India will be placed for 
treatment in the hands of “natives” if 
the proposals were given effect to. Of 
course they presume that the “native” medi- 
cal men are not efficient in their profession. 

No one ever thinks of charging theses 
papers with stirring up racial antipathy 
against His Majesty’s Indian subjects when 
they oppose the reform proposals on the 
ground that “native” medical men should 
not treat English men and women simply 
because they are “men of color.’ Their 
argument is not based on what is the guid- 
ing principle of every good Government, 
viz.,—the greatest good of the greatest 
number. They advise the Government not 
to recognise the just claims of the Indian 
medical men and effect a saving in the Indian 
finances by appointing Indians to the medi- 
cal posts, simply because by so doing a few 
English men and women in some stations 
in India will be deprived of the services of 
English doctors! 

Imitation is the most sincere form of 
flattery. What if Indians were to imitate 
the tactics of Anglo-Indians and say that 
they refuse to be treated by English doctors ? 
This they ought to do, at least in the 
capital towns to begin with. For there, 
Indian physicians and surgeons, quite as 
competent as Anglo-Indians, are always 
available. Everywhere for all kinds of 
Work, Indians should prefer the services of 
Indians, other things being the same. It- 
is a servile and contemptible superstition 
to think, as some seem still to do, that an 
Indian must necessarily be inferior to an 
Anglo-Indian. — 

The Indians constitute the majority of 
the taxpayers. Theirs should be the priority ~ 
of claims over those of the Angto-Indians. 

But if the Anglo-Indians do not care to 
be treated by Indian doctors, we suggest to 
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them to import in every station they reside 
a medical man of their own nationality and 
raise subscriptions amongst themselves to 
pay him his salary. They cannot object to 
this reasonable suggestion. 

But are the Indian Medical men inefficient 
and incompetent to treat Anglo-Indians of 
the disorders which their flesh is heir to? 
If that is really so, that casts serious reflec- 
tion on the professional efficiency of the 
English teachers of Indian Medical Colleges. 
English medical men who ought to know 
better have always spoken highly of the 
professional efficiency of Indian medical 
practitioners. Why, notwithstanding all 
the disadvantages they labour under, they 
have distinguished themselves as very suc- 

«cessful practitioners—many of them have 
contributed as much to the advancement 
of the healing art as any Anglo-Indian 
medica] man. 


(Mrs. Annie Besant on Babu Aurobindo 


\ Ghose. 


Mrs. Annie Besant, thé president of the 
Theosophical Society, has lowered herself 
in the estimation of all right thinking 

' persons by her unjust, improper and un- 
called for remarks on Babu Aurobindo Ghose. 
(To a representative of a London Daily, she 
ts reported to have said :-— as 

‘‘Arabindo Ghose, who has just been acquitted, is a 
man of the -type of Mazzini, with the difference that 
he is fanatical, which Mazzini was not. He has been 
the heart of the anti-English movement. He is a man 
of perfectly pure motives and entirely unselfish. He 
has no personal axeto grind. But he is dangerous, 
because he would use any methods which would upset 
British rule.” }} 

The worshippers of Mrs. Besant, who look 
upon her as the incarnation of Uypatia 
and as the Goddess of wisdom, will be 
surprised to find that in comparing Aurobindo 
with Mazzini and considering the Italian 

_patriot as not fanatical, she has shown ig- 
“norance of history, which one never expect- 


- ed from the mouthpiece of the Mahatmas. . 


f Regarding Mazzini, a modern historian 
" writes t— 


‘The followers of the Genoese, Joseph Mazzini * * 
claim for him the honor of being the first to follow out 
the idea of [Italian] unity to its logical conclusion. 
Certain it is that Mazzini, borne on by fiery enthusiasm 
and undeterred by failures, devoted hie whole life to 
the realisation: of this idea. ‘I have jist taught the 
Italians’, he said, on one occasion after the war of 
1859, ‘to lisp the word ‘‘unity.’” It was after his arrest 


in 1830 by the Piedmontese Government as a member 
of the Carbonari, when he spent several months as a 
prisoner in the fortress of Savona, that he formed the 
plan of founding a league under the name of ‘Young 
Italy’, with the object of creating an Italian republic. 
Animated by a fatth which amounted to fanatictsm, 
he took as his watchword ‘God and the People!’ * * # 
He did not shrink from employing all the weapons 
of conspiracy, including even assassination. \All the 
rebellions and conspiracies which he plotted? proved 
failures; but even under the stress of conscientious 
scruples as to the right he had to drive so many highly 
gifted colleagues to death and long years of captivity, 
he was supported by the thought that only thus could 
the ideal of nationality be kept before the eyes of the 
people. yin the oath which he administered to the 
members of his secret league they vowed ‘by the blush 
which reddens my face when I stand before the citizens 
of other countries and convince myself that I possess 
no civic rights, no country, no national flag * * #, by 
the tears of Italian mothers for their sons who have 
perished on the scaffold, in the dungeon, or in exile 
* # # T swear to devote myself entirely and always 
to the common object of creating one free, independent 
and republican Italy by every means within my power.” 
(The Unification of Italy and Germany, by Dr. 
Heinrich Friedjung, in the World’s History, vol. viii. 
Pp 257-258]. | 

If Mazzirii was not fanatical who on earth 
ever was? ; 

If Aurobindo is the Mazzini, whom does 
Mrs. Besant consider as the Garibaldi and 
the Cavour of India ? 

But what facts has Mrs. Besant to adduce 
in support of her statement that Aurobindo 
is the Mazzini of Irdia? If the Mahatmas 
communicated any facts to her regarding 
Aurobindo, she neglected her duty as an 
Imperial English. woman in not giving 
evidence in the Alipore Trial and mention- 
ing those facts for the edification of the 
Judge, the assessors and the general public. 
Will she state the grounds on which she 
considers Aurobindo fanatical? Can she 
prove her assertion that “he would use any 
methods which would upset British rule’? 
If she can, let us have her proofs. If she 
cannot, she knows the English monosyllable 
which is applied to such assertions. S 


{ Is Mrs. Besant an Emissary of 
Government ? 


Mrs. Besant said that during the last four 
or five years she had been in touch 
with the Indian Government. Rightly or 
wrongly she ‘is locked upon by a very large 
section of the Indian community as an 
emissary of Government and her recent 
statement will go to strengthen that 1m- 
pression in the mind of those who are 


a 


of that opinion. By -being in touch with 
Government she is unconsciously imbibing 
the spirit of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
and becoming Anti-Indian. Of - course 
she is a foreigner and saturated with 
patriotic bias as she is, she cannot be ex- 
pected to look on the Indian political 
problems from, the same standpoint as 
Indians. But that is more the reason why 
she should be cautious in all her utterances 
on Indian politics. In the appeal of an 
Indian F. T. S. to the Indian Theosophists 
which appeared in the Modern Review for 
‘May, 1907, 1t was said :— 

“Mrs. Besant is a gifted orator and is undoubtedly 
a remarkable individual of our time. But she has not 
studied Indian history, Indian politics and Indian 
economics. As such, she should not express any 
opinion on Indian political questions. * * * 

“As long as Mrs. Besant had no official position in 
the Theosophical Society, she was at liberty to say 
anything that pleased her on political and social sub- 
jects without in the least compromising the position of 
that Society. But now if she goes again-t the trend 
of public opinion in matters social and political, she 
will make the Theosophical society very unpopular in 
this country.” 

Would that Mrs. Besant had acted on that 
suggestion. Her proper vocation is to 
communicate the messages of the Mahatmas 
to the sceptical world on occult chemistry, 
the seven planes and other kindred subjects. 
But in matters political, the Indian public 
do not like to be guided by her opinions. 
They know that she has no sympathy with 
their national aspirations; they know what 
she said to Mr. W. T. Stead regarding the 
Indian National Congress :— 

“YT donot regard the gaining of political power by a 
small section of English educated Hindoos as of much 
value as regards the happiness of India.’’ (The Review 
of Reviews for August 1905, page 135). 

Indians know that she has no regard for 
any of their leaders, not even for the Grand 
Old Man—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. She 
seems to consider herself the only reliable 
guide, the modern saviour of India. 


No one can find fault with her for not 
sympathising with our national aspirations— 
for she is a foreigner whose compatriots 
come out to India to shake the pagoda tree 
and grow rich. Blood being thicker than 
water she naturally sides with her country- 
men in all political matters relating to 
india. But, it is the boundén duty of all 
Indians who have placed their necks under 
the heels of this foreign avatar to see that 
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she does not wantonly hurt the feelings and 
susceptibilities of the large majority of 
their own countrymen and countrywomen 
by her unfounded statements and allegations.) 


Anti-Sedition Measures in 
‘‘Native’’ States. 


Some “Native” States have passed very 
stringent and quite unnecessary anti-sedi- 
tion measures. In addition to the injustice 
and evil effects of such laws, there is one 
further evil in that the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy and their friends in England 
use these laws to show that “Native” rule 
is far more repressive than British rule, 
though the truth is that the “Native” rulers 
slavishly pass these repressive measures at 
the bidding of their Anglo-Indian masters : 
just as in the Police Department the 
“Native” underlings do all the dirty work 
at the bidding of the superior officers, but 
when these malpractices are exposed, these 
same things are made use of by Messrs. 
Rees & Co., to prove the dishonesty, corrup- 
tion, cruelty and general unfitness of the 
‘Natives’ for self-government and high 
posts. 


Individual and Collective morality 
and honour, 


There are many things which are con- 
sidered criminal in individuals, but are said 
to be justifiable, and even glorious in the 
case of nations. A man who commits murder 
and robbery is a criminal, but nations under- 
taking aggresive wars of conquest and their 
leaders are considered heroic. Lying is 
dishonourable in an individual, but diplo- 
macy, which is often lying for the ‘good’ of 
the State, is thought harmless and necessary. 
Backbiting and tale-bearing are considered 
mean, contemptible and dishonorable in 
individuals, but are encouraged by the State. 
Eavesdropping and opening and reading 
other people’s Jetters are dishonorable when. 
private persons do these things, but it 1s 
allowable for the agents of a State to do - 
them. But whatever the state of public 
opinion may be to-day, the men who do 
these criminal and dishonorable things, 
whether as private individuals or as agents 
of the State, certainly become degraded 
and corrupt. And those States which re- 
quire such agents in large or increasing 
numbers, are rotten at the core and cannot 
long endure. 





THE VISION OF THE KNIGHT. 
By Raphael. 


~ 
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In society, too, and in the commercial 
relations of nations, there are similar things 
calling for comment. For instance, un- 
restricted competition, the regulation of 
wages by the simple rule of supply and 
demand, are considered quite proper. But 
morally, how are these defensible ? If vour 
brother has to starve owing to these commer- 
cial and industrial methods of yours, are 
you not responsible ? «A commercial and 
industrial war may be as cut-throat an affair 
as actual warfare; and the payment of 
starvation wages by capitalists is not far re- 
moved from robbery. 





“A MusIcAL PROCESSION.” 


“A musical procession.” 


Mr. Lawrence Binyon makes the following 
observations on the Ajanta Cava Paintings 
in his “Painting in the Far East” :— 

“One great monument of Indian painting remains— 
the frescoes of the cave-temple of Ajanta, dating from 
the fifth to the seventh centuries A. D.... Phe art 
of Ajanta is characterised by the strong outline which 
marks the early Asiatic style ; the colouring appears 
to have been heavy and hot ; the figures and faces are- 


animated, there is force and individuality in them, a 
strong sense of life. We feel that the painters were 
possessed by their subject ; they worked with fervour 
and devotion. This and the scale of the frescoes, make 
a forcible and imposing impression..... Their com- 
positions are crowded and incoherent. In details and 
In single groups and forms, on the other hand, there 
is grace, dignity, and character.” 

The truth of some of these observations 
will be evident from the outline sketch of 
one of these frescoes, “a musical procession’’, 
which we reproduce here. 


‘The Vision of a Knight.” 


“The Vision of a Knight” by Raphael is’ 
one of the most valuable possessions of the 
National Gallery, London. It is supposed 
to embody inan allegorical form the struggle 
between duty and pleasure which was, at 
the time when the picture was painted, 
agitating the soul of the artist himself. This 
work was produced by Raphael when he 
was almost a boy (A.D. 1483—1505). At 
the foot of a mountain under a treea Knight 
in armour has fallen asleep. He dreams 
that on two sides of him there stand two 
female figures, one offering him a book and 
a sword, symbolizing a life of thought and 
action, and another, flowers, &c., symboliz- 
ing a life of pleasure. There comes a 
moment in the life of every man when he 
has to make a similar choice between duty 
and pleasure. Young men of India, what 
will you choose ? 


“Nadir Shah Ordering a General 
Massacre.” 


On the second day of the occupation of 
Delhi by Nadir Shah, a report spread that 
Nadir was dead; on which the people of 
the town fell on the Persians and kflled 
about 700 of them. On this Nadir ordered 
a general massacre of the inhabitants of 


Delhi. 


The painter of this fine picture is Hakim 
Muhammad Khan of Lucknow, a student of 
the Government School of Art, Calcutta. 
We have been able to reproduce it by the 
courtesy of the artist and of Mr. Abanindro © 
Nath ‘Tagore. It is remarkable for its 
expressiveness and the fine and minute detail 
of its workmanship. In the original, the 
fur robe of Nadir, and the armour worn 
‘by the officer occupying the right side of 
the picture, have been painted with minute 
exactness. 
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Importance of the Progressive Policy 
in Turkey, 


Turkey is the organic centre and leader 
of the Moslem world. She has now embraced 
a progressive policy. She has adopted the 
representative form of government, though 
the Ottoman empire is inhabited by ‘people of 
different races and creeds, speaking different 
languages and occupying different stages of 
civilization. Therefore all Mussalmans are 
directly interested in the advance movement. 
For them there is no going back now; and 
there is less chance now for the enemies of 
India to make use of Moslem prejudices to 
injure the cause of popular government in 
India. 


Insinuations against Mr. Gokhale. 


In the paper Svaraj, which is published 
in London and edited by Babu Bipin 
Chandra Pal, we are surprised to read 
certain reckless insinuations, irresponsibly 
‘made against the political honour of a 
leader so universally respected by all parties 
as Mr. Gokhale. We have not always the 
pleasure of agreeing with Mr. Gokhale, but 
we are not fallen so far that we can fail 
to recognise a countryman of courage and 
honour, when we meet him. To suggest 
that such a man could use his personal in- 
fluence with the Secretary of State to re- 
move a rival from his own path is dastardly 
in the extreme, and we cannot resist the 
suspicion that only his own inability to 
guage the moral heinousness of the offence 


could possibly have prompted the writer . 


in Svaraj in throwing out the allegation. 
To use the nationalist name to cover 
mere ebullitions of personal malice and 
vanity, is a civic offence, which we think 
all public organs should unite to condemn 
with no uncertain voice. To work for the 
creation of differences between different 
parties amongst ourselves, is to the full as 
wicked as to make artificial antagonisms 
between Hindus and Mahommedans. The 
man who does this puts himself outside the 


pale. 
“Svaraj.”’ 


Though we have in the previous paragraph 
been compelled to criticize “Svaraj,’’ we 
must acknowledge that it 1s conducted with 
great ability, and shows much _ political 
inyght in many of its observations. We 
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also find that even if it had been published 
in India the C. I. D. would not have been 
able to find anything seditious in it, within 
the meaning of sedition as defined in the 
Indian Penal Code. As a specimen of a 
“Topical Note’ from ‘Svaraj,’’ we give the 
following :— 


‘Lord Morley has done just the one thing that was 
wanting to complete the political awakening of India. 
Lord Curzon commenced, and Lord Morley has com- 
pleted the work. They are both unconscious instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence. Lord Curzon 
declared that whatever might be the object or inter- 
pretation of previous pledges given to the people of 
India by the British Parliament and the British 
Sovereign, as long as the Government of India con- 
tinued to be British, so long it must be controlled 
absolutely by the British. Lord Curzon wasa Tory. 
People might take it as a mere Tory ideal of Govern- 
ment. Providence did not want this delusion to con- 
tinue any longer, and so he made Lord Morley to 
declare that as far as his imagination went, the Govern- 
ment of India must continue to be an absolute and a 
personal Government. Lord Curzon, in the pursuit 
of the old Roman policy of ‘Divide and Rule,’’ had 
partitioned Bengal, That was the smaller partition. 
ford Morley has now divided India into two huge 
compartments, Hindu and Mahomedan. His Lord- 
ship's is the larger partition. We all know what the 
smaller partition has done. Bengal is more united 
to-day than she has ever been before. Her political 
life instead of suffering through the partition of the 
old administrative unit, has expanded and deepened, 
gained both in intensity and volume. We are con- 
fident that what the Curzonian partition has done in 
Bengal, the Morleyan partition will do in India.” 


Political Parties in India,:: 


In India there is a party that sees the 
destiny of the country in the maintenance 
of the world as it is, with slight improve- 
ments on existing conditions. The other, the 
non-consenting party feel that to maintain 
things as they are, and carry out those 
improvements and repairs which a far- 
sighted land-lord might feel conducive to 
stability, is the business of the foreigner. 
For themselves, they would fain educate 
and* train and consolidate and become 
efficient, up to that point where the country 
can choose for herself whether she will 
accept a policy-of improvement and repairs, 
or launch out into building of her own. 
In both parties let us hope that there will 


always be an increasing number of the — 


Little Children of the Mother. 

To these Little Children, God is all, 
God can use this party and that to work 
out His ends, use energy and destruction, 
life and death, even good and evil. He is 


ral 


th: 
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limited in no particular. All things are 
His method. They look steadfastly for His 
leading. They are prepared at His bidding 
to run all risks, to be wise or foolish, sane 
or mad, in the eyes of the world. But they 
-know and confidently expect that a new 
era has already dawned for the Motherland, 
and that her greatest life is in the future, 
not in the past. 


British rule and the growth of self- 
governing power. 


The Imperialist school of British politi- 
cians think that India is a mere possession 
to be exploited. The Liberals or the more 
advanced section of them declare that the 
justification of British rule in India lies in 
Great Britain teaching India to be gradu- 
ally self-governing. But we seem to be gra- 
dually losing our old power of self-rule under 
the British Government. Professor Seeley 
at any rate is of that opinion. Says he :— 


‘India then is of all countries that which is least 
capable of evolving out of itself a stable government. 
And it is to be feared that our rule may have dimini- 
shed what little power of this sort it may have origi- 
nally possessed. For our supremacy has necessarily 
depressed those classes which had anything of the 
talent or habit of government. The old royal races, 
the noble classes, and in particular the Mussalmans 
who formed the bulk of the official class under the 
great Moguls, have suffered most and benefited least 
from our rule. This decay is the staple topic of 
lamentation among those who take a dark view of our 
Empire; **.’’ Seeley’s Expansion of England, p. 
196. , 

Of course we deny that India is incapable 
of evolving a stable government. 


The Army starving the Schools. 
The Literary Digest of New York says :— 


When the Turkish soldiers in Asia Minor sack and 
burn the schools, we are all horrified at their sad lack 
of civilization, but a French writer comes forward to 
remind us just at this time that the so-called civilized 
nations are robbing the schools to support their 
soldiers, which comes to about the same thing. If 
a man spent five times as much for guns as for his 
children’s schooling he would be considered a lunatic 
or a desperado, yet it appears. that this is precisely 
what the Powers of Europe are doing. ‘The Paris 
review, Mon Dimanche, says :-- 

“France spends zbout five times as much on her Army as 
she does on the intellectual training of her children. Germany 
gives to educational purposes one-third «f the amount she 
devotes to military purposes. In Austria and Russia the pro- 
portion between school and caserne expenditure is as two to 
nine. Italy spends upon her Army nine times as much as she 
devotes to public education. Belgium is exemplary in that her 
military and education budget stand as eight to four. The only 
exception to this rule of priority in military expenditure is 
Switzerland which devotes twice as much to the education of 
her children as she lays out on the purchase of powder and 


shot and the pay of her defenders,’’—Transiatien made for The 
Literary Digest, 
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Our American brother says that if a man 
spent five times as much for guns as for his 
children’s schooling he would be considered 
a lunatic ora desperado. But if he spent 
more than ro times as much, what would he be 
considered ? But our question its irrelevant, as 
our bureaucrats spend for education the small 
amount that they do, not for thezr children, 
but for ours. However, Jet us see what they 
spend. Out of a total expenditure of some 
110 crores of rupees budgeted for the next 
year, only 2°96 crores will be devoted to 
education. As for military expenditure, it 
“has been growing in India with alarming 
PADIOILY aaa During the last eight years the 
sum accounted for in the Indian Budget 
under this head has risen from just over 
£14,000,000 to £20,750,000-—an increase of 
£,6,750,000."” (Keir Hardie’s India, p. 109). 
So that the latest figure comes to Rs 31,12, 
50,000. This is nearly eleven times as 
much as the Government contribution of Rs 
2. g6 crores towards education in India. 


Education in British and Pre-~British 
India, 


It is admitted that Western education was 
introduced in India by the British Govern- 
ment. But when it is asserted that there 
was little or no education in pre-British 
India, or that education is now more wide- 
spread than before the British occupation, 
a historically wrong statement is made. 
Here are some facts in proof of our state- 
ment. 

“Max Muller, on the strength of official documents 
and a missionary report concerning education in 
Bengal prior to the British occupation, asserts that 
there were then 80,000 native schools in Bengal, or 
one for every 400 of the population. Ludlow, in his 
history of British India, says that “in every Hindoo 
village which has retained its old form I am assured 
that the children generally are able to read, write, 
and cipher, but where we have swept away the village 
system as in Bengal there the village school has also 
disappeared.’”’ ’’ Keir Hardie’s /dza, p. 5. 

What are the figures now? Instead of 
there being a school in every village, four- 
fifths of the villages are now without schools. 
Opening the latest Report on Public Ins- 
truction in Bengal (1907-1908: we find that 
there are in all 45,699 educational institu- 
tions for a total population of §5,37,72,184, 
2. @ One institution for 1176 of the popu- 
lation, against x for 400 persons in pre- 
British days. Sir Thomas Munro also says 
that in pre-British days there were ‘schools 
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established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic.” 

In a report written by Mr. A. D. Camp- 
bell, Collector of Bellary, on August 17; 1823, 
upon the “Education of Natives,” which 
was. published in pp. 503-504 of the Report 
from the Select Committee on the Affairs of 
the East India Company, -Vol I (published 
1832), we find it stated: “In many villages 
where formerly there were schools, there are 
now none; and in many others where -there 
were large schools, now only a few. children 
of the most opulent are taught, others being 
unable from poverty to attend, or to pay 
what is demanded.” 

Some time ago the British asiiers in India 
indulged. in some fine talk about giving 
free primary education. to our children. 
But whatever they may do;vill necessarily 
be dictated by two considerations: (1) will 
it diminish their power? (2) will it stand ‘in 
the way of the exploitation of India? So if 
we want schools in all villages as in days 
of yore, solely for our good, we must. esfab- 
lish and maintain them at our expense. Of 
course, they will be considered anarchist 
dens; but nevertheless we must go on with 
our work. Evil is evanescent, good survives. 


High prices and dacoities. 


Some months ago Mrs. Annie Besant 
stated in the journal called ‘Sons of India” 
that the students of Bengal had taken to 
dacoities. That is also the Police theory, 
perhaps showing. that Mrs. Besant, as she 
claims, is in touch with the Government 
Unfortunately for the theory, as- far as we 
are aware, inspite of the “honest zeal” and 
inventive power of the Police, no student 
has yet been convicted in a dacoity case; 
though if any were convicted that would 
not necessarily prove their guilt. | 

In spite of the harrying of National 
Schools, the persecution of Swadeshists and 
the nocturnal surveillance on hundreds of 
young men in East Bengal, dacoities con- 
tinue to be committed. And no wonder. 
For food has become dear, but wages or 
earnings have not risen proportionately : and 
the class suspected of committing this kind 
of crime has as little to do with it as Mrs. 
Besant herself. | 

A return is published in the last number of the 


“Indian Trade Jourual’’ showing the average price of 
the seven principal food grains in India during the 


last six year, The percentage of increase in 1908 as 
compared with the previous year, is stated to hava 
been as follows :—Rice, 9°5 ; wheat, 32°9; barley, 31°3; 
jawar, 35°6; bajra, 35°5; ragi16°1; gram, 4t'l. The 
general average price of . the food grains increased 
by 26°6 per cent. 


“A History of Hindu Chemistry.” 


The Seccnd Volume of Dr. P. C. Ray’s 
History of Hindu Chemistry has at last been 
published. As we hope to be able to notice 
it at some length in the next number, we 
rest satisfied with this bare announcement. 


Police misrule and the High Courts. 


The judgments of some High Courts and 
the Special Tribunal in the Midnapur Bomb 
Case, the Bahra Dacoity case, the Travancore 
Riots Case, &c., have given just satisfaction. 
But they do notin the least mitigate the 
evil of Police tyranny and misrule. Very 
few cases can come upon appeal before 
the High Courts or can be tried by the 
Special Tribunal. All High Court Judges,too, 


‘are not competent or unbiased. Many have 


been guilty of decidedly perverse judgments. 
But even if all cases could come up before the 
High Courts and all the judges thereof were 
just and competent, the evils of executive 
high-handedness and irresponsibility and of 
Police tyranny, would still exist. [t would 
be only acase of one set of.Government 
officials applying the lash on the people’s 
backs and another applying the soothing 
balm. The power of making the lives of 
all patriots or other men in the bad books 
of the Executive and the Police unbearable, 
by .keeping them confined in solitary cells 
for long terms, of torturing them to extort 
confessions, of making them eat food unht 
for pigs, would still remain with the Police. 
A complete separation of the judicial from 
the executive service, the employment of 
trained lawyers,— pleaders and _ barristers,— 
alone as judges of the lower and the High 
and Chief Courts, and placing the power 
of transferring and promoting the judges in 
the hands of the High and Chief Courts, 
would be a partial remedy. What then 
would be a complete remedy ? Freedom, of 
course,—the exercise of control by the 
representatives of the people over the 
Executive and the Police. When patriotism 
ceases to be looked upon as a crime, when 
the people cease to be looked upon merely as 
a class to be kept down and exploited by 


bee. 
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aliens, then alone will executive high- 
handedness and_ police tyranny cease. 


These are inseparable concomitants of the 
irresponsible rule of foreigners. 


Undertrital Prisoners. 


_In many recent cases undertrial prisoners 
have been kept for long periods in solitary 
cells and fed on such delicacies as bits of 
stone, hairand dry-leaves,sand and grass,m1x- 
ed with coarse rice. It has also been found 
that such prisoners could easily be removed 
from jail by the police and kept in their 
custody for any period they chose. This is 
punishing a man before he has been found 
guilty, and giving every facility to the police 
to manufacture evidence. Is it impossible 
simply to detain such prisoners and give 


; * them food fit for human beings? That 1s not 


likely to endanger British supremacy. 
When is a prison not a prison ? 


When Bengali gentlemen deported with- 
out trial or formulation of any charge 
against them, are kept locked up in a room 
or rooms in a jail for 2r or 22 hours out of 
the 24, the jail is not a prison. English 
lexicographers please note for future edi- 
tions of your dictionaries. 

On June 8, 1909, the following dialogue 
took place in the British House of Com- 
mons :-— 


Mr. Mackarness: May I ask whether these people 
are to be kept in prison until a time of peace has 
arrived ? 

Mr. Hobhouse: They are not kept in prison ; they 
are kept under restraint. 

Sir Henry Cotton: Is the hon. member aware that 
all these nine Bengali gentlemen are in gaol, either in 
the United Provinces or Burma, or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Hobhouse: No, Sir; I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Ashley: May I ask the hon. gentleman whether 
they are kept in compounds ? 

Mr, Hobhouse: No I think that system is confined 
to South Africa. 

Mr. Mackarness: Is the hon. gentleman aware that 
Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt is in gaol at Lucknow and 
Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra at Agra under very hot 
and unhealthy conditions ? 

Mr. Rees: May I ask whether it is not a fact that 
letters from some of these gentlemen ,have been 
published in the press—(laughter)—stating that they 
are extremely comfortable, and whether Natives of 
Bengal are not accustomed to such heat as may be 
met with at Agra and elsewhere, where they may be in 
prison ? 

Mr. Hobhouse : 
are accurate. 


Mr. Rees is famotss for his deep and ex- 
tensive 1gnorance of India, but he surpasses 


I believe that both these statements 
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himself when he says that natives of Bengal 
are accustomed to the heat of Agra or Rawal- 
pindi. His ‘inaccuracy’ is exceeded only 
by his malevolence. As for the deportees 
being extremely comfortable, we have not 
seen any such letters of theirs published in the 
press. We have read statements to the effect 
that they feel like being roasted within the 
prison cells at night. The fact is in Upper 
India in summer people sleep at night in 
the open air. But Babus Aswinitkumar 
Datta, Krishnakumar Mitra and Sachindra- 
prasad Bose are kept locked up within their 
furnace-like cells. This is undoubtedly ex- 
tremely comfortable. British officials may 
be got to swear that these Bengal: gentle- 
men are comfortable, but the plain truth is 
that they are very miserable. People living 
in London may be hoodwinked, but God 1s 
not blind. We are really astonished to find 
Mr. Hobhouse stating that the deportees 
are not in prison. Of course, he is not 
responsible for this palpable falsehood. Is 
it merely due to his ignorance, or is it prob- 
able that some one in India has conveyed 
to him this lying information ? 


The Deportations in Parliament. 


The heckling to which ministers have 
been subjected in Parliament on the Bengal 
Deportations, has made many facts clear. 
The Government is not only not prepared 
to publish the grounds on which the de- 
portees have been deprived of their liberty, 
it will not tell even the deportees the 
grounds of suspicion against them. They 
must guess why they have been deported, 
and make representations on the strength 
of these guesses. Such is the liberty we 
enjoy in the British Empire. 

Lord Morley says Regulation III. of 1818 
is as good a law as any in the statute book. 
Of course, so itis in a Pickwickian sense ; 
for did not ‘the powers that be’ make this 
law just like other laws? But we who are 
neither statesmen nor lawyers consider it 
the negation of alllaw. It is an unrighte- 
ous law. When a man cannot enjoy his 
freedom without causing inconvenience to 
the foreign administrators or foreign 
exploiters of India, and when no offence, 
moral or legal, .can be brought home 
to him, by open and fair trial, when his 
offence cannot be made known even to 
him, this law enables the bureaucracy 


go 


to get rid of the man. Lord Morley asks 
whether the Viceroy must not possess some 
emergency power? But why should he 
possess a kind of power which no other 
British official in any other part of the Em- 
pire possesses? And even if it be granted 
that he must possess this power, why must 
he not state the facts to enable the public to 
judge whether there was any emergency 
or not, and if there was, whether the parti- 
cular men deported were responsible for 
the emergency, or not. Not even the most 
exalted or wisest mortal should be given 
irresponsible power, particularly as that 
mortal must see and hear through other 
eyes and other ears, eyes and ears belonging 
in most cases to the basest of men. 


Nemesis now dogs the footsteps of the 
rulers of the British Empire. Having en- 
slaved [ndia, they are now themselves 
losing their sense of justice and instinct of 
liberty. They have even given the Mem- 
bers of Parliament indirectly to understand 
that the heckling is not bringing the day of 
release of the deportees nearer. So, if you 
do not agitate, the rulers say, people are 
quite satisfied; if you do, the rulers say, 
don’t think we are going to get frightened, 
we will keep these men in jail as long as 
we choose. | 


People of Great Britain, beware; the 
longer you keep us in chains, the greater 
becomes the probability of your losing your 
own liberties. 

The great war in Nasik. 


Fifty years after the mutiny a_ great 
battle has been recently fought at Nasik. 
The rebel is a young man of the name of 
Ganesh Damodar Savarkar. He did not 
fight with the ancient weapons of swords 
and spears or bows and arrows, or with the 
modern weapons of Maxim guns or repeat- 
ing riflels, nor even with bombs ;—he 
simply wrote a poem, and it is even said 
that the poem related to the days of Sivaji. 
Be that as it may, he has been sentenced to 
transportation for life by the Sessions 
Judge of Nasik, for abetting and waging 
war against the king. When people are 
panic-stricken, they lose their senses. 
That is all the comment that we need 
make. And we have a suggestion also 
to make. Since the cheapest way of wag- 
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ing war has been discovered in India,— 
one has simply to buy a sheet of paper and 
scribble on it some lines of  verse,— 
warriors like Mr. Savarkar should be trans- 
ported to England, and instead of naval 
engineers building Dreadnoughts and 
aerial engineers building air-ships, these 
‘“poemeers™” should be commissioned to 
manufacture fighting poems to “versicute” all 
invading Germans and Frenchmen. We offer 
this suggestion in the most altruistic spirit, 


expecting not even a second class Kaiser-1- 


Hind medal in lieu of it. 
‘National Volunteers’? making roads. 
The Bengali magazine Pallichitra (‘Vil- 
lage-Picture’”’) says :—- : 
“The village boys of Kotalipara pargana in Faridpur 
district have repaired the village roads there. 
of them are sons of Brahman parents. They have 
made the roads using spades with their own hands. 
In this way 4 or 5 roads have been made in ailage 
Unashia. When bands of boys: of similar sacred 
impulse will be formed in every village, then alone 
will the deplorable condition of the villages be possibly 
improved,” ; 
The reader will remember that in this same 
district of Faridpur, “national volunteers” 
have excavated a tank with their own 


hands. 
The Indian reverence for Motherhood. 


There isa town called Aberdeen in the 
State of Mississippi, U. S. A. Thereis a Dr. 
French in this city who is a Christian 
minister. Mr. V. L. Tissera is a noted tea 
merchant and grower of Ceylon. In his 
recent annual trip to Aberdeen he heard 
Dr. French saying that in India woman was 
held in the minds of the people in the 
same manner as they regard the cow. This 
is the kind of missionary falsehood - that 
‘takes’ in the West. Mr. Tissera remonstrated 
with the Padri. To an interviewer of an 
Aberdeen paper Mr. Tissera-said : 

“Tl am surprised at the general opinion held by 
many educated men in 
status of womanhood in India. 
Ceylon, I was raised and educated as a Christian 
according to the teachings of the Episcopal church. 

‘In no place in the world is motherhood held more 
sacred than in my home land, and I would like to 
correct an impression that was left upon his hearers 
by Dr. C. H. French, who spoke yesterday at the 
Presbyterian church. In his sermon the doctor stated 
that in India woman was held in the minds of the 
people in the same manner as they regard the cow. 


* Musketeer—one who fights with a musket ; poemeer—one 
who fights with a poem, ; 


this country regarding thé® 
Although a native of . 


4 
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“tT do not know from what source the speaker may 
have derived his information, but he has certainly been 
grossly misinformed. Atno time, etther past or pres- 
ent, might this statement have been true. In all India 
one of the first teachings to youth is respect and love 
for parents and elder people. 

“After the service yesterday | called the doctor’s 
attention to his remarks, and was advised that he re- 
ferred to ancient India. But this is not true even of 
ancient India, and if it were, why should comparison 
be made between the past centuries of one nation and 
the present day of another. What would the average 
American think were he to go to India and heara 
lecturer speak of the Massachusetts witchcraft persecu- 
tions and leave the impression that such conditions 
still prevailed ? 

“In India there are more goddesses probably than 


in any other one country, This certainly shows a high 


regard for womanhood. 
“T went to church yesterday to bow my head in 
reverence to my mother, and it grieved me very much 


_to hear the president of a Christian college make a 


statement that is so much in error as to leave a preju- 


dice in the minds of one people in regard to the in-- 


habitants of another country. 

‘Regardless of my personal faith, I want to say that 
the followers of the Hindoo and Buddhist religions 
have equally as much respect for motherhood as does 
the Christian.” 


“A war budget.” 


Apostrophising Mr. Emmott, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Lloyd George said in the peroration of 
his Budget speech :-— 


Mr. Emmott, this isa war Budget! It is a Budget 
for waging implacable warfare against poverty, and I 
cannot help hoping and believing that before this 
reneration has passed away we shall have madea 
great advance towards the good time when poverty, 
awith the wretchedness and squalor and human degra- 


’ dation which always follow in its camp, will be as remote 


se 


~~ 
' 
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from the people of this country as the wolves which 
once infested its forests. 

We, too, have in India war budgets every 
year. But in our case, war is to be under- 
stood literally. Grim poverty and plague 
stare us in the face, but we leave them 
alone, to fight imaginary foes. 


‘Divine Messages.” 


The risibility of some superior editors 
has been excited by Mr.. Aurobindo 
Ghose’s claim to have received Divine 
Messages in the Alipore Jail. We do not 
see what there 1s to laugh at in this. lf 
God never spoke or speaks to man, the 
matter ends there. In that case Mr. Ghose 


- deceives himself and others no more than 


the patriots, saints and prophets of all 
countries. But if God ever spoke to 
man, he does so still. It may indeed be 


oT 


said that Mr. Ghose is not fit for God to 
speak to. We think that the worst sinner 
is spoken to by God. As for Mr. Ghose, 
he leads a life of as great purity and self- 
abnegation for his country as any public 
man in India. “Oh, but heis an extremist!” 
Yes, but God is no respecter of parties. 
“But he. calls Lord Morley’s Reform 
Scheme a sham.’’ This is indeed a great 
offence, but we hope God _ will pardon 
him for it. We, too, do not share many of 
Mr. Ghose’s political, social and religious 
views, but do not feel that that gives 
us aclaim to give ourselves airs of supe- 
riority. Weknow Mr. Ghose is a cultured, 
sincere, unselfish, brave and _ intensely 
patrietic son of our common Motherland, 
and that fact looms far larger in our view 
than the miserable division of men into 
moderates and extremists, a division which 
serves the purposes of our enemies more 
than ours. > 


Mr. Keir Hardie’s ‘“‘India.”’ 


All English-knowing Indians who can 
spend 12 annas should purchase a copy of 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s “India”. It isan excel- 
lent book and gives a better idea of the 
Indian problem than many bulkier volumes, 


‘’The Times’ and Bengali Valour. 


In its Empire Supplement of May 2a, 
The Times devotes several articles to India. 
In one of these articles occurs the following 
statement which one did not expect to find 
there :— 


“Perhaps, the recent outburst of rancour and 
hatred, of which we have heard so much, is due to our 
forgetting thatthe Bengalis were our first comrades 
in the difficult task of founding British rule. No 
people, however gentle, can help a feeling of resent- 
ment if they imagine themselves to be the objects of 
ridicule and ingratitude, and much of the ill-feeling 
which has permeated Bengal and has spread from 
Bengal to other provinces has arisen from the constant 
and invidious comparisons which are drawn 
between the Bengalis and the more attractive races 
of the north. The mischief has been done, and 
patience and tact will be required to remove the sense 
of Slight and hurt.” 


Astonishing as it may seem, The Times has 
spoken the truth, and that regarding the 
indebtedness of the early founders. of the 
British Indian Empire to Bengal: valour. 
The facts are so little known that they will 
bear repetition from the Modern Review for 
July, 1907. 
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Bishop Heber wrote in chapterIV of his 
Indian Journal :— 


“{ have, indeed, understood from many quarters, 
that the Bengalees are regarded as the greatest 
cowards in India; and that partly owing to this 
reputation, and partly to their inferior size, the sepoy 
regiments are always recruited from Bahar and the 
upper provinces, Yet that little army with which 
Lord Clive did such wonders, was raised chiefly from 
Bengal. So much are all men the creatures of circum- 
stance and training.”’ £d., 1873, Vol. I, p. 53. 


Walter Hamilton wrote in his work enti- 
tled A Geographical, Statistical and Historical 


Description of Hindostan and Adjacent Count- 
ries :— | 


‘The native Bengalees are generally stigmatised as 
pusillanimous and cowardly, but it should not be 
forgotten that at an early period of our military history 
in India, they almost entirely formed several of our 
battalions, and distinguished themselves as brave and 
active soldiers.” Ed., 1820, Vol. I, p. 95. 


As to the “inferior size” of the Bengalis 
referred to by Bishop Heber, the following 
extract from a letter written by Lord Minto, 
ancestor of the present Lord Minto, from 
‘Calcutta on September 2oth 1807, to the 
Honourable A. M. Elliot, after visiting 
Barrackpore, will show what the Bengali 
was in those days :— 


“The men themselves are still more ornamental. 
I never saw so handsome a race. They are much 
Superior to the Madras people, whose forms I admired 
also. Those were slender. These are tall, muscular, 
athletic figures, perfectly shaped and with the finest 
possible cast of countenance and features. Their 
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The State Manual of Travancore, Vols. I, H &ITI 
by V. Nagam Atya, F.R.HS. Sentor Dewan 
Petshcar (vetired,) Travancore. Trevandrum: the 
Travancore Government Press 


The writer of this brief notice of this monumental 
work owes an apology to the author for the delay that 
has occurred in taking it. The truth is that the very 
massiviness of the volumes has been somewhat for- 
bidding whenever he has been reminded of the duty 
he undertook, and every time he has seriously thought 
of doing his task he has been irresistibly tempted to 
lay it aside for a future date in the hope of doing it 
better than would have been possible just then. Till at 
last, he is ashamed of putting it off any longer and 
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features are of the most classical European models 
with great variety at the same time; but the females 
seem still as hideous as at Madras, and one cannot 
conceive that they should be the mothers of such 
handsome sons.’ Lord Minto in India by the Coun- 
tess Minto. 


That the Bengalis can become in the 
future what they were in the past was the 
opinion of so competent an authority as Sir 
W. W. Hunter. Says he: — 

“The ruin of Tamluk as a seat of maritime commerce 
affords an explanation of how the Bengalis ceased to 
be a sea-going people. In the Buddhist era they sent 
warlike fleets to the east and the west and colonised 
the islands of the archipelago. Even Manu in his 
inland centre of Brahmanism at the far north-west. 
while forbidding such enterprises betrays the fact of 
their existence. He makes a difference in the hire of 
river boats and sea-going ships, and admits that the 
advice of merchants experienced in making voyages 


am 
na 


on the sea, and in observing different countries, may * 


be of use to priests and kings. But such voyages were 
associated chiefly with the Buddhist era, and became 
alike hateful to the Brahmans and impracticable toa 
deltaic people whose harbours were left high and dry 
by the land-making rivers and the receding sea. 
Religious prejudices combined with the changes of 
nature to make the Bengalis unenterprising upon the 
ocean. But what they have been, they may undera 
higher civilization again become. The unwarlike 
Armenians whom Lucullus and Pompey blushed to 
conquer, supplied seven centuries later the heroic 
troops who annihilated the Persian monarchy in the 
height of its power. ‘To any one acquainted with the 
revolutions of races, it must seem mere impertinence 
ever to despair of a people; and in maritime courage, 
as in other national virtues, I firmly believe that the 
inhabitants of Bengal have a new career before them 
under British rule.’’ Ovissa, pp. 314-315. 


OF BOOKS 


attempts to commit to papera few passing ideas on 
the comprehensiveness and usefulness of the volumes 
prepared by Mr. Nagamiah. He offers an humble 


apology to the author, the editor, and the readers alike 


for the unsatisfactoriness of the notice. 

Mr. Nagamiah is a_ distinguished man, learned, 
informed, enthusiastic in the performance of any task 
he has imposed on himself, almost overflowing with 
information about everything concerning Travancore. 
He spent more than forty years in the service of the 
State and rose to the highest position, having acted as 
Dewan more than once. And it is an open secret that 
the well-merited and richly earned prize of the per- 
manent Dewanship would have been his, had his High- 
ness the Maharajah had full discretion in the appoint- 
ment of his own Minister. There was no office to 


a 
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which Mr. Nagamiah was appointed which he did 
not fill with uncommon distinctian, no duty assigned 


to him to the performance of which he did not bring’ 


a wholehearted enthusiasm and in which he did 


fq ot exhibit complete knowledge and equal ability. 


%, 


‘ 


No wonder that he won the approbation of successive 
Dewans and British Residents, not to say aught of 
the esteem in which he is held by His Highness the 
Maharajah himself. In addition to the qualities men- 
tioned above Mr. Nagamiah possesses literary’ ability 
of a high order and he is thus able to sustain the 
reader’s interest in the tale he has to tell. 


Mr. Nagamiah had to attend to his ordinary official 
duties along with the preparation of this magnum opus 
and he had therefore to labour at it for not less than 
fourteen years. His aim in his own words ‘has been 
to present to an utter stranger to Travancore such a 
picture of the land and its people, its natural peculi- 
arities, its origin, history and administration, its 
forests and animals, its conveniences for residence or 
travel, its agricultural, commercial, industrial, educa- 
tional and economic activities, its ethnological, social 


‘~ and religious features as he may not himself be able 


ssalmost the whole of his life time. 


at 


to form by a thirty years’ study or residence in it, 
and every reader of the book will say that Mr. 
Nagamiah has fairly succeeded in his high ambition. 


In the first volume are given descriptions of the 
physical features and geology of the State, accounts of 
its climate, rainfall and meteorology and of its fauna 
and flora, a survey of archaeology; and an elaborate 
history, ancient and early and modern. The second 
volume treats of the census and population, religion 
and caste. Splendid accounts are written of the dif- 
ferent religions of the people of the State ~ Hinduism, 
Mahomedanism and Christianity, and of the minor 
religions prevalent there. Mr. Nagam Aiya writes of 
no less than twenty-six castes into which the people 
are mainly divided. In the same volume are also 
considered language dnd literature, education and 
public health. The third volume is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of agriculture, the economic situation, trade and 
commerce, means of communication, arts and indus- 
tries, land tenures and land taxes, administration, and 
legislation. The three volumes comprise about two 
thousand pages. A bare statement of the contents of 
the manual is enough to convince one that it is a_per- 
fectly hopeless affair to attempt to do anything like 
justice to the rich and various material that is embodied 
within its covers. 
source of the greatest satisfaction that he has been 
enabled to leave to the world this lasting memorial of 
his love for, knowledge of and service to the State in 
which he has lived, moved and had his being during 
If only to give our 
readers a convincing proof that it will not be vain for 
them to dig in these volumes, we will cull a few 
sentences here and there and give here a summary of 
some salient passages dealing with subjects of present 
importance on which the thought of our educated and 
patriotic countrymen is being assiduously spent in 
every province and state of India. Thus we notice 
that among the distinctive features of ‘Travancore 
agriculture are that the climate and rainfall are 
specially conditcive to the growth of trees, roots and 
yams, but not of rice and cereals. Hence the partial- 
ity of the Travancore ryot for his trees and plants 
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and the extreme care with which he secures his garden, 
and that the light incidence of the ground tax and 
the tree tax is another factor in the partiality of the 
ryot for garden cultivation. The growing of wet crops 
is at a discount in Travancore, as the wet lands are 
not protected by a suitable system of irrigation. ‘The 
Travancore peasantry are extremely contented in the 
matter of clothing, food and drink.’—How his brother 
in the neighbouring British territory must envy him! 
There are no good cattle available in the land, as the 
climate is ‘most inhospitable to them.’ Mr. Nagam 
Aiya supplies a deal of information on various matters 
pertaining to agriculture such as soil, rainfall, systems 
of agriculture, garden lands, agricultural operations, 
implements, fallowing, ploughing, manuring, rotation 
of crops, seed selection, sowing, reaping, threshing, 
cattle and cattle breeding, agricultural stock, and 
crops of different kinds, which no serious student of 
this foremost and greatest and most important of 
national industries can afford to be ignorant of, 


The trade of Travancore is mostly with British 
India and the principal articles of export are copra, 
coir, pepper, tea, cocoanut oil, dry ginger, areca nuts, 
salt-fish, timber, cocoanuts, tamarind, hides and coffee. 
The most valuable of these is copra, worth about 
Rs. 45 lakhs a year, while the total value of the 
exports of all the above articles is nearly a crore and 
three lakhs of rupees a year. The grand total of 
exports is of the value of Rs. 2 crores and odd and 
of imports of about Rs. 1°08 crore, the excess of ex- 
ports being a little less than a crore of ruzces worth. 
Mr. Nagamiah seems to be a believer in Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji’s drain theory, for he says in discussing 
the economic situation (p. 193, Vol. Il): ‘The salaries 
of the European servants of the State as well as their 
pensions, interest and profits on the foreign capital 
invested in the Quilon Railway and the plantations on 
the hills, the cotton and oil mulls, the coir manufacture 
and other industries due to foreign enterprise may 
all be taken to form a tribute which this country pays 
to British India or the United Kingdom. The con- 
ditions then of trade here are more or less like those 
of British India. The exports of British India are 
40 per cent. more in value than the imports. In Tra- 
vancore the exports as already shown are nearly twice 
as much as the imports. Political economists do not 
interpret such a state of things as healthy or prosper- 
ous.’ And hecites Thorold Rogers and Fawcett in 
support of his view. His compatriots in British India 
who have given a thought to the subject will entirely 
sympathise with Mr. Nagamiah in his regret for this 
unhealthy economic phenomenon of his State. 


The Chapter on Arts and Industries fills 65 pages 
and forms most interesting reading. The gist of it 
may be said to have been given in Mr. Nagamiah’s 
paper on the same subject contributed to the Third 
Indian Industrial Conference held at Surat in the 
year before last. In this Chapter are dealt with the 
useful function that the institution of caste performed 
in olden days in the economy of the country’s indus- 
trial organisation, Travancore music, painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, carving, weaving, lace-work, fibres, 
oil-pressing, metal-work, carpentry, mining, the 
manufacture of salt, pottery, brick and tiles, toddy- 
drawing, sugar, molasses and jaggery, -aad cadjan 
mat and rattan-work. The fibres, coir and oil-pressing 
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industries are of infinite possibilities, and it cannot but 
cause extreme regret to all who care for the material 
prosperity of the country that they are left sadly 
undeveloped. Any man with brains and enterprise 
and organising power can make a fortune by success- 
fully forming companies and erecting mills and 
factories and works for manipulating the abundance 
of the plentiful raw material that lies at hand 
there, but verily we are a nation of beggars who cannot- 
pick up the wealth that lies at our feet but loudly 
lament that we have not the wherewithal to make both 
ends meet. 


In the Chapter on Education (Vol. 11, pp. 443-97) 
Mr. Nagam Atya gives us a history of the educational 
movement in the State, facts about missionary enter- 
prise and of Government efforts, an account of the 
early administration of the educational departments, 
and a short resume of facts relating to the educational 
institutions in the State. Travancore is educationally 
more advanved than any other part of India—British 
or Indian. ‘The percentage of literates in 1,000 of the 
population (of both sexes) is 67 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
36 in Assam, 45 in Berar, 7o in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 28 in the Central Provinces, 63 in the Madras 
Presidency, 88 in Baroda, 24 in Gwalior, and 51 in 
Mysore, whereas it is 124 in Travancore. It holds the 
first place regarding literacy among females too, for the 
figures of literates in 1000 females for the provinces and 
states named above are respectively 9,4,3,11,2,9,8,1,8 
and 31. In regards, however, to Itterates in English in 
1,000 of the population the Bombay Presidency 
with 8 holds higher rank than Travancore which has 
only five being bracketed with the Madras Presidency 
and the Mysore State, but it is better off than Assam, 
Berar and Baroda with 3, the Central Provinces with 
2and Gwalior with 1, There are in all 3,727 institu- 
tions in the State at which 197,385 scholars receive 
instruction, and the amount of expenditure on educa- 
tion in the year 1903-4 wasa little less than Rs. 6 
lakhs, which was nearly 6 per cent. of the total revenues 
of the State. This is in striking contrast to the 1 per 
cent. or thereabouts of its revenues which the great 
Government of British India devotes to the spread of 
education. A gratifying feature of the educational 
activity of the state 1s the attention bestowed on female 
education. There are 184 colleges and schools for girls 
which impart instruction tq over 46,000 girls of school- 
going age. Says Mr. Nagamiah (Vol. II, p. 477) :— 
“There has been an increase of over 60 per cent. in the 
number under instruction during the last ten years. 
The Census Statistics of 1g01 show that in point of 
female education, Travancore continues to maintain 
the first position in India. Female literacy is nearly 
three times that of the most advanced Provinces of 
India. Thirty-one out of every 1,000 females are 
literate in ‘Travancore while elsewhere the figures range 
from lin every 1,000 in Gwalior to, II In 1,000 In 
Bombay which stands highest.’’ Travancore itself is 
regrettably backward when 97 out of every roo girls 
go without education, but it has accomplished more 
than the mich vaunted Government of British India. 


In the Chapter on Public Health Mr. Nagam Aiya 
deals with vital statistics, birth-rate, death-rate, 
causes of death, infirmities, vaccination, conservancy 
and general sanitation, medical relief, the indigenous 
medical system, Hindu diet, Hindu Surgery, et- 
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The death-rate is much less than in British India, 
having been only 14°17 in 1903-4, and further it fell 
from 19°52 in 1895-6 to 14°17 in 1903-4. In British 
India the rate is over 30 per mille and it has appre- 
ciably increased in recent years. One of the greatest 


moral injuries which the nation has sustained owing # 


to unsympathetic and unimaginative foreign domina- 
tion—and we are among those who attach a vaster 
importance to these moral injuries than even to the 
material drain from the country—is the deplorable 
and inexcusable neglect of the fine and grand indi- 
genous medical system of India. Lord Curzon once 
spoke at one of the annual meetings of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund as if our forefathers knew not the 
healing art at all--as if the 
brought medical relief with it for the first time to 
this country. Sir Gooroo Doss Banerjee had to speak 
later at the same meeting and the arrogant remark 
of that superior but in many respects ignorant person 
so grated on his ears, so offended his sense of pro; 


priety and veracity, that he did not allow the meeting , 
«” 


to disperse without a protest against it. Mr, Naga- 
miah we are pleased to note devotes the best part of 
the Chapter on Public Health to a discussion of the 
ancient Hindu medical system, and we heartily com- 
mend those pages to the readers. 


We have to bring these few and scattered remarks 
to aclose. But we must draw attention to the many 
fine illustrations in the three volumes. There are no 
less than 45 of these, besides five plates, and all of 
them are neatly executed and area pleasure to the 
eye. 

Mr. Nagam Aiya is fortunately in the full enjoy- 
ment of his bodily powers and mental virility and 
has we hope many years of useful life yet to live. 
His own bent of mind is naturally towards service in 
Indian States as his whole life has been spent in such 
work, and we may be permitted to say without im- 
pertinence that he will be an acquisition to any State 
that may think of profiting by his unsurpassed experi- 
ence. If, however, this is not to be; Mr. Nagam Aiya 
cannot do better than employ his talents, energy and 
practical sagacity in the development of the wonder- 
ful natural resources of his own State, of which he has 
written so welly so wisel, and with such just pride. 
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Messages of Uplift for India: by Saint Nihal Singh, 
with an intvoduction by B. O. Flower, Editoy, The 
Avena, Boston, U. S. A. Ganesh & Co., Madvas.* 


Mr. Saint Nihal Singh needs no introduction to 
readers of the Modevn Review. ‘The publication of his 
highly interesting and instructive articles in book 


form was long being looked for. Messrs. Ganesh & Co., » 


have done a good service to the country by bringing 
together and publishing Mr. Singh’s contributions 
to various Indian periodicals. The book consists of 
3'9 pages, and is well printed and excellently bound. 
It contains Mr. Singh’s well-known articles on America, 
Canada, Japan and Russia. The special value of 
his writings lies in the fact that he never puts his 
pen to paper but to drive a lesson home to his Indian 
readers. His papers are intersely suggestive. He 


* The publishers sent us two copies of this book, which we 
sent totwo reviewers. Both ,the reviews are published in this 
number. £d., M. R. 
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‘in his style. 
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has opened our minds to mrny things which were 
hitherto not even dreamt of by us. His messages are 
truly messages of uplift to his nation. The only 
defect in the present publication that we notice Is 
that it does not reproduce the photographs with which 
his articles were embellished and illustrated. We 
hope the present volume is but the prelude to many 
others from the same gifted pen. India is in need of 
men like Mr. Singh, who has done so much in the 
field of journalism to raise his countrymen in the 
world’s esteem. 


G. 


Business companion: by T. G. Ranganatha Row, Supervin- 
lendent the Central School of Commerce, Trichinepoly : 
St. Joseph’s College Press, Price Rs. 1-8-0. 


The book is an outcome of the new industrial 
awakening in India. It professes to be a compendious 
dictionary of commercial terms, phrases, and abbre- 
viations, arranged in alphabetical order. A large 
number of specimen business forms is appended at the 
end of the volume. It seems to bea highly useful 
publication. The get-up and printing are excellent 


The Hdtcts of Asoka, English translation by Vincent 


A. Smith. (Sold by Henry Frowde, 1909). 


XX+4+77 ; 
Price One Guinea. 


We congratulate Dr. Coomaraswamy on his happy 
idea of getting Mr. V. Smith to issue an English 
translation of all the Edicts of Asoka discovered up 
to the present. The author of The Early History of 
India is .the greatest living authority on the subject. 
The form of the book before us is worthy of the 
greatness of the emperor and of the ethical importance 
of his ‘sayings’ graven on imperishable stone. It 
is a quarto volume of handmade wove paper, printed 
at the Essex House Press, in an artistic heavy type 
which is delightfully suggestive of a fourteenth century 
Chaucer MS. A fine large photogravure of the Sarnath 
lion capital forms the frontispiece. 


The English rendering of the edicts is not slavishly 
literal, for ‘‘the letter slayeth.” But its simple dignity 
and quaint archaic flavour admirably reproduce the 
spirit of the original. The rfotes are accurate, sufficient, 
and nottoo heavy or repellent to the general reader. 
Mr. Smith's introduction is, however, unworthy alike 
of the great Emperor and of his own fame asa man 
of letters, It isa rather prosaic compilation in the 
humdrum style of the usual Anglo-Indian official 
report. The author never rises to the full height of the 
subject ; his hero does not warm his heart, or there 
would have been a quicker pulsation of blood detected 
A piece of literary art,—a brilliant essay 
and not a guide-book summary, would have been a 


fitting prelude here. 


Mr. Smith is right in his,contention that Pzyadasi 
was the title and not the name of Asoka. It is a 
breach of Oriental etiquette to xame a king, especially 
a living king; he should be designated by a title. 
Witness how the Mughal emperors are always in- 
directly distinguished and hardly ever mentioned by 
name in the Persian histories. But we venture to 
dissent when he asserts that Devanam piya (Beloved 
of the gods) means ‘His Sacred Majesty” and 
regards the expression as a parallel to the title of the 
Tudor Kings. A great Hindu King was believed 
to be the friend of the gods, a welcome ally of Zeus 
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(Indra) in his wars with the demons. In the Bhatiz- 
kavya Dasaratha is spoken of as bibudha-sakha (the 
comrade of the gods); Kalidasa makes his hero Dush- 
manta perform an “avigation’’ to reinforce Indra 
who was hard pressed by the powers of darkness: 
King Harish Chandra is a personal friend of the same 
King of the gods. In all these cases no dtvzne 
character is ascribed to the Kings; just as Theseus 
might have twanged his bow as an auxiliary of the 
gods in repelling the Titans who were clambering up 
the sides of Olympus, but no Greek would have 
worshipped him for that reason. The oriental idea 
of the King was, therefore, quite different from the 
spirit which made Roman subjects adore the Emperor 
and organise guilds of his worshippers (augzstales), 
It was also different from the moral basis of the New 
Monarchy of the Tudors, in which servile churchmen 
transferred to the English King the sacred. character 
of the Czesars and proclaimed his right as divine. 
To the ancient Hindu the king might have been the 
chosen favourite of Fortune (Lakshmz,) he might have 
been the incarnation of justice, but he was still a man.* 
The Brahman alone was divine among mortals: he 
was the bhudeva (deity on earth,) dh2-sura (celestial 
on earth,) whilethe king was merely bhu-patc (lord of 
the soil,) or sadangsha-bhak (enjoying one-sixth of the 
produce of the soil and of the spiritual merit earned by 
hermits by their austerities.) Therefore it was that 
Vishwamitra flung away kingship and sought to be a 
Brahman. 


Of the enduring value of Asoka’s edicts and the 
applicability of his teachings to all ages and all coun- 
tries, we need not say anything: he has already taken 
his place as one of the greatest kings of men. The 
late Convention of Religions could not have chosen a 
better motto than the following.— 

“The sects of other people all deserve reverence for 
one reason or another. By thus acting, a man exalts 
his own sect, and at the same time does service to the 
sects of other people...... 

“He who does reverence to his own sect while dis- 
paraging the sects of others wholly from attachment to’ 
his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his 
own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest 
injury on his own sect.” (XI Rock Edict.) 

What nobler maxims can a king adopt than these ?— 

“Work I must for the welfare of all....And for 
what do I toil? For no other end than this, that I 
may discharge my debt to animate beings, and that 
while I make some happy here, they may in the next 
world gain heaven.” (VI. Rock Edict), 


“The king does not believe that [his] glory or re- 
nown brings much profit unless in both the present 
and the future my people obediently hearken to the 
Law of Piety (Dharma) and conform to its precepts.” 
(X. Rock Edtect). 


“My sons and grandsons, who may be, should not 


regard it as their duty to conquer a new conquest.” 
(X/IT, Rock Edict). 


“The king desires that the unsubdued borderers 
should not be afraid of me, that they should trust me, 
and should receive from me happiness, not sorrow.’’ 


(1. Kalinga Edict.) 


* The conversion of the royal hero Rama into an incarnation 
of Vishnu and the central figure of a cult, is of very recent date, 
{say 1300 a.pd.) 
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‘All men are my children, and just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of pros- 
perity and happiness,...... so also I desire the same for 
all men.’ (JJ Kalinga Edtct.) 

We cannot conceive-a higher ideal for private 
persons than the following :— 

“Some will perform the whole, others will perform 
but one part of the commandment. Even for a person 
to whom lavish liberality is impossible, the virtues of 
mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and 
steadfastness are altogether indispensable.’ (VJ. 
Rock Edict). 

“Men perform various ceremonies on occasions of 
sickness, the weddings of sons, the weddings of 
daughters, &c... That sort bears little fruit. This sort, 
however—the ceremonial of piety—bears great fruit. 
In it are included proper treatment of slaves and 
servants, honour to teachers, gentleness towards living 
creatures and liberality towards ascetics and Brah- 
mans.’ (/X Rocke Edict). 


“There is no such almsgiving as the almsgiving of 
the Law of Piety....Herein does it consist—in proper 
treatment of slaves, &c."’ (XT. Rock Edict). 

“But wherein consists the Law of Piety ?’’ “In these 
things, to wit, in abstinence from impiety, in many 
good deeds, compassion, liberality, truthfulness, and 

purity.”’ (1/7. Pillar Edict). dan ids 
- We have only one suggestion to make. ‘his edition 
is limited toa hundred copies, and priced One Guinea. 
Surely Dr..Coomaraswamy does not wish that to 
thousands of our .countrymen Asoka should continue 
to be aname only or that his teaching should be con- 
fined to the rich few. Then why not issue a cheap 
reprint? Asoka's edicts do not deserve less circulation 
than the Gita. 
JADUNATH SARKAR. 


Messages of Uplift for India by Saint Nihal Singh 
(Ganesh & Co, Madras), 32) pp. 

This is a collection of 19 essays reprinted from 
various rnagazines. The style is journalese and the 
idiom Yankee. But mixed with much that is trite, 
much that is useless, there is sorhe curious aad valu- 
able information for the stay-at-home Indian, and 
the volume is undoubtedly interesting reading. Many 
of the suggestions for improving the lot of our people 
are of the nature of “tall orders” and the author airily 
ignores practical difficulties and the question of ex- 
pense. For instance, the contrast between the work- 
ing-man’s wife in India and America merely tantalises 
us. If the writer advocates that Indian women of 
the labouring class should “lighten their burden” by 
“cooking on a gas range,’ we must class him with 
the mad Scotch professor who used to tell us that 
the Bengal peasants should escape malaria by living 
in a second¢story, 20 feet above the ground! What 
truths Mr Singh has discovered for us in America’ we 
do not precisely see, but we find that he has not dis- 
covered the shallowness of Yankee rhetoric, the 
hollowness of Yankee brag, and the Yankee’s habit 
of lying and “pulling the legs” of foreigners. 

The “Essays Educational,” pp. 107--268, are of 
great value ; especially the graphic. account of Booker 
Washington’s work at Tuskeegee, which should be 
digested by those interested in’ Indian national 
education. [ Hevandino St. Pierre (p. 141) is a ludi- 
crous mistake. ] 


and American Comnsnonwealth. 
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_ In the Intreduction to the volume, Mr. B. O. Flower, 

an American editor, has put forth certain claims on 
behalf of Mr, Saint Nihal Singh, which provoke a 
critical examination. - He writes, “The present volume 
is an Oriental’s message from the Occidental world 
to the Orvient...... Our author felt that among the great 
needs of India was light, the light of full-orbed 
education...... Penniless and an absolute stranger to 
the peoples he proposed to visit, Mr. Singh set forth 
tt quest of tvuths that should be enlightening and up- 
lifting for India. He travelled in China and Japan, 
and from thence crossed to the New World. Every- 
where his master aim was the acquisition of knowledge 
Jor the benefit of India. In the New World he has 
gathered the greater sheaf of facts that will serve his 
fatherland......Mr. Singh deserves well of India.” 

Now, what are the real facts, when the above 
passages are stripped of the frothy rhetoric dear to the 
American heart? A penniless half-educated Hindu 
youth—-he had still plenty of modeyn things to learn 
in Indian schools,—runs away to America, earns a 
precarious livelihood by doing odd jobs, and then 
betakes himself to the rather-Bohemian life ‘which 
is the lot of all who belong t» the lower ranks of 
journalism in the West, The truths which he can 
pick up in such a life cannot be very precious. It was 
not with such intellectual equipment nor in sucha 
manner that De Tocqueville and James Bryce visited 
the great Republic to write their Democracy in America 
Mr. Flower's lan- 
guage, unless it is meaningless, suggests the compari- 
son. We may admire Mr. Singh’s adventurous spirit 
and relish his racy and gossippy paragraphs; but we 
do not exactly see how he has benefited India. It is 
peculiarly necessary in the present age to warn all 
writers of India, “Take not the name of our fatherland 
ta vain.” 

JADUNATH SARKAR, 


The Gujarat Prince,a new drama in English, by N: V. 
Rajan, (C. V. Naidu, Madras) 6369., 4 annas. 


We do not think that this little book has any valid 
reason for existing. A literal translation of a genuine 
vernacular drama has some value for the historian. 
But an original play in verbose, prosy and frequently 
ungranimatical English can serve no useful purpose. 


_S. 
An Addvess in memory of Albert Crompton, cae 
style (Liverpool, 1908,) 30 pp. 

This little pamphlet interests us as it presents the 
picture of a happy and refined Positivist home and 
records a sweet and blameless life. Albert Crompton 
(1843-1908), manager to the firm of Holt and Bro., 
Liverpool, carried his ennobling religion into his 
work. His masters business prospered while he made 


all the employees—European sailors, Lascars, and” 


Chinese firemen, happy. His devotion to humanity 
and belief in its future found expression in his organis- 
ing protests against the Irish Coercion Act of 188r 
and the late Boer War. He also “spoke with no un- 
certain sound as to the duty of placing the Govern- 
ment of India in native hands.” (p. 26). 

In +885 died Mrs. Crompton, who was truly his 
sahadhaymint (associate in religion)—a model Hindu 
wife. We next have a. picture of the sublime devotion 
ef husband to wife: the Indian idéal of saté was 
touchingly carried out bv the male partner. Mr. 
Crompton took a vow of perpetual widowhood, and 


s 
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kept it for the remaining 23 years of his life. Her 
spivitual presence never deserted him: “From that 
time he devoted his life to carrying on her work in 
the: family, and in the Church. Every Monday 
morning he visited her grave. She was the inspiration 
that guided and sustained him in all trials and diffi 
culties. Each morning he knelt with his children at 
her altar, each night he communed with her upon 
the events of the day, and so her life was incorporated 
in his...... She was to him what Beatrice had been to 
Dante, and Laura to Petrarch.” 
Japunatu Sauiae. 


A Fragment on Education, by F. Nelson 
(Natesan) 305 pp., Re. one. 


This is a collection of 23 essays written ‘for Indian 
readers as specimens of method for the treatment of 
educational topics.’’ ‘They do not. directly deal with 
the problems of Indian Education, (which would re- 
quire a knowledge of the inner life of Hindu Society). 
They only suggest proper methods for the investi- 
gation of educational problems, methods whose ap- 
plication by an educated Indian to Indian conditions 
would lead to conclusions of practical value. Within 
these limits the author has achieved a large measure 
of success. In the first essay he shows the danger 
of mere theory divorced from practice. He points 
out incidentally that Training Colleges run the risk 
of loading the: schoolmaster's. mind with a large 
number of professional rules, instead of teaching hitn 
how to apply these rules in practice...... Even” play 
under the supervision of teachers is not felt to be a 
relaxation: but partakés of the nature of work. The 
constant supervision of boys by teachers, which is now 
being advocated for Indian schools involves this 
danger. We guite agree with Mr. Fraser’s sugges- 
tion that in their private reading boys should read 
not the so-called 603s’ books, which like Mr. Henty’s 
novels often “reach the lowest depths of demoralising 
nonsensicality,’”’? but books written for mez. 

On the whole, the book will supply excellent food 
for reflection to teachers ; and we are glad that Mr. 
N. Fraser has so many fresh and sound theughts on 
education and taken'the trouble to publish them. 

KsHITISH CHANDRA SINGH, M.A. 


A Narrative of Indian History for High Schools, by 


fF. C. Allen (Longmans) X+244 pp. with many 
tllustvations. Price Res. as. &. 


A remarkably accurate, sober and pleasant history 
of India, The author has gone to the best sources of 
information and his style is eminently charming and 
suited to young minds. There is no attempt to 
overburden the reader’s memory with useless details. 
The author’s reflections and descriptive passages, 
teach, to some extent, the philosophy of Indian history. 
The printing, paper, and illustrations deserve the 
highest praise. On the whole it can fairly claim.the 
first place among school histories of India. 


P. 185, 1. 9. for Central Asta read Central India. 
“It is insufficient to say that ‘Dalhousie founded the 
. Department of Public Instruction” (p. 213) or that 
“Lord Curzon did a service to the princes of India by 
the establishment and encouragement of — special 
colleges, &c."’ (p. 237.) The railway in 1856 had 
hardly any effect upon the volume of India’s foreign 
trade (p. 212.) P. rar, Il. 6 and 7 for Delhi read Agra. 

JADUNATH SARKAR. 


Fraser, 


notes in Hindi, the text being in Devanagar, 
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SANSKRIT. 


The publications of the ‘Jaiua-Yaso-Vijaya”’ 
series—'The organisers of the series have public- 
shed -in the course of a short time ten volumes 
of Sanskrit works, of which, four volumes (Nos. 2, 
3, 6 and 10) are treatises in Grammer, three are 
collections of hyuins of indifferent merit, one 
(No 8)isthe drama Mudrita Mulkuda Charita of 
no literary worth, and the volumes 1 aad 5 
publish the text and commentary of Pramana— 
Nayatatva by Vadisuri. Though no importance 
either froma literary or from a historical point of 
view, can be attached tothese works, we encourage 
the undertaking in the hope that the works of real 
merit and historical significance, in the Jaina 
literature, will be published after being carefully 
edited. 


The Jainas claim an immense antiquity for their 
Church. Be that asit may, itis perfectly correct 
that Mahavira Vardhamana came t) numanise 
the world a few decades before the advent of 
Siddhartha: the Buddha. But now that the 
Jainas are sure to be confused with the Hindus. 
the for ner greatness of the oldest heretic church 
is ignored by many. ‘The sacred books of the 
Jainas composed not in Samnscrit, but in the 
Prakrita dialects of olden times which give usa 
fair idea of the tenets of the church, and which 
disclose to us what influence the Jaina ascetics 
exerted.for the softening of the heart of India, are 
sealed books even to many Jaina scholars of the 
present day. Only a very small portion of the Jaina 
Scriptures has been critically edited in Hurope 

According to the latest census, there are 1,334, 
140 souls in India who profess Jainism; and the 
majority of them forma very rich and honoured 
conimunity of the Banias. [s it then too much 
to expect that the Jainas should publish in India 
the whole body of their old Scriptures withont 
caring for a large number of subscribers ? 


We read it in section 56 of the Atipapatika 
Sutra that Mahavira taught both the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans the wholesome lessons of 
religion, and united themallin oue Church. The 
text runs as follows :—‘‘Tesim Savesim Ariyam— 
Anariyanam agilae Dhammam Aikkhai.” (Edi- 
tion of EB. Leumann). This noble aspect of the 
oldest Church shouid once more -be brotght iato 
prominence, : 
B. C. MazuMDAR. 


Hino. 
The Poems of Vidyapati. 


The Nagri Pracharini Sabha of Arrah has 
published acollection of Vidyapati’s poems with 
It is 
edited by Babu Brajanandaun Sahai, also called 
Brajaballabh, Pleader, Arrah. Che great poet 
of Mithila has, with Chandidas, occupied the first 
place in Bengali poetry for wellnigh five hundred 
years, and we frankly rejoice that he is being 
gradually appreciated over a larger area. Strange- 
ly enough, no collection of Vidyapati’s po>ms 
has ever been printed in Mithila, though a fairly 
complete edition is vow being printed at the 
Indian Press, Allahabad, at the expense of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Durbhunga. We find 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, gave 
Rs. 200 towards the publication of the volume 


before usand it was chiefly. owing tothis grant 
that the book has been printed. The Director has 
rendered a public service by helping such a 
publication. : 

The language in which Vidyapati wrote his 
poems or songs is neither Bengali nor -Hindi, 
though it was closely imitated by a large number 
of Vaishnava poets in Bengal. Consequently, a 
knowledge of either Bengali or Hindi, or both, is 
not sufficient to be able to tnnderstand and explain 
accurately the poems of this Maithil poet. In 
Mithila. itself his language has become archaic 
and is not always easily apprehended. A com- 
mentator of Vidyapati, in order to b2: accepted 
asan authority, must show that he has made the 
langttage of the poet a special study. 

While we are tinreservedly pleased that a Hindi 
edition of Vidyapati has been published w> have 
no means of jtdging Babn Brajanandan Sahai’s 
claim as an authority on Vidyapati, except by the 
internal evidence in the book itself. He says a 
number of poems appear for the first time in-his 
collection. Perfectly true, but where did he get 
them ? He names three gentlemen of Behar as his 
chief helpers. Doubtless, a number of poems can 
be found in Mithila in manuscript. but. that is 
not a sufficient explanation of the collection 
before ts. 


Before, however, coming tothe hook itself we 
have a word to say about its naime. It is perhaps 
by way of a compliment that Babu Brajavandan 
Sahai calls his author—Vidyapati, the cuckoo of 
Mithila. Asa matter of fact, it is flippant and is 
nothing short of an outrage tothe memory of the 
poet. If Babu Brajanandan Sahai had really 
studied Vidyapati’s life and literature he wonld 
have known that in hisown life time Vidyaoati 
was known as Kabisekhar, Kabitkauthahar, Panchanan, 
Dasabadhan and he was not in need of being 
ealled a bird by his twentieth century commentator. 
It shows that the editor has failed to grasp the 
seriousness of his task, or to appreciate the true 
' position of the poet he has undertaken to edit. 


Will Babu Brajanandan Sahai inform us in what 
coll*ction of Vidyapati’s poems either in Bengal 
or Mithila, or from what manuscript he has found 
such poems dekha dekhba Radbarupa, and Manamatha 
fohe hi kababa? We know whence he got them and 
Babu Brajanandan also knows very well where he 
found them, There is a certain edition of Vidyapati 
now in the press and nearing publication, which 
represents six years’ incessant labour. The 
edition will be published sir ultaneotusly in Bengali 
and Hindi. Babu Brajanandan Sahai was anxious 
that the Hindi edition should not appear. He was 
informed that this was not possible and there 
would becopyright in the Bengali notes. A few 
forms of the Bengali edition were also sent to him 
for help. We think Babu Brajanandan Sahai 
would have been wisely advised if he had frankly ac- 
knowledged whence he got his poems and his notes. 
. Justas the preface isa hash of the Bengaliand 


bad 
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‘English literature on Vidyapdati, so are the 
and the: notes put together withoutany atte 


at classification or arrangement, without an it 
and are-bristling with typographical and o 
errors Consequentiy, although we welcome 
book we cannot congratulate the editor eithe 
his work or his literary probity. His interes 
family history also might have been well 
unwritten, ‘ 


GUJARATI. 


(1) Alakshya Fyoti, ov a picture of moderi soctet 


Sumittra of the Bandhu Samay. Printed by Son 
Mangaldas Shah, Ahmedabad, card-board b 
pp. 194. Price Rs. 180. (1907). (2) Padmar 
a social novel, by the same author. Pp. 221. 1 
Rs. 1 8 0. (1g08). 


- We have reviewed more than ‘one book brough 
by the members of the Bandhu Samaj, and the o 
which the members keep in view In writing these k 
forces them, zolens volens, to give the subject m 
of their novels, a family likeness, you tind scattere 
over them, in the productions of different pens, « 
the same incidents, the same quarrels and bicke 
due to illiterate women, the same graduated yc 
with young wives aspiring-to the amelioration of we 
kind, the college vacation, and the life in Bomb. 
the college-attending student, his separation fror 
wife, and the consequent love-letter writing. “Ev 
these two novels, the central figures are bred fror 
same stock. Alakshya-Jyoti, is a young man whc 
inherited vast wealth. He is fired with an amt 
to do good tothe poor, and consequently leave: 
world as a yogi. He meets Vijaya who sl 
his yoga, and after great vicissitudes has to marry 


“ti spirit on her death bed. Almost the same cir 


stances with a few variations, depict the plig! 


' Priyakant, who too has to forego his austerity and n 


his disciple Priyabala. On the whole, however 
first novel gives a very good picture of Hindu so 


.and the language of both is all that could be de: 


‘The second story sets out vividly the Aiatpat wh 
the every day incident of a Native State,-and s 


-that the materials are taken from first-hand inl 


ation. The author guides his tale to a successful tc 
nation, with hardly an untoward incident befallin 
principal characters. It is strange that their passay 
along has been a smooth sailing. Towards 


-end, his hero Padmanabh elaborates a scheme 


bettering the condition of poor mill-hands, by estal 
ing for them garden-cottages, schools, hospitals, 
which reads like a faint echo of the KAallran, 


‘sought to be established by Saraswati Chandra, 


might be that perhaps the writer has read abou 
town—Port Sunlight—established by the well-k 
soap-makers, Messrs. Lever Brothers—and sx 
to imitate them. Both works are highly readable, 


K. M. J. 
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T home, plague, cholera and malaria do 
some of us to death and the gaunt 
spectre of poverty and famine keeps 

the rest of us half-dead, half-alive. Abroad, 
in the’ British Colonies, we are told point 
blank that we are positively unwelcome— 
that we must keep out. 

This is a precarious situation. Being an 
Indian is like standing between the devil 
and the deep sea. 

But is it our brown hide and our coal- 
black hair that render us abhorrent to the 
Colonials? So far as Britain’s North-Ame- 
rican Colony 1s concerned, an emphatic 
‘no’ must be the reply: for, without being 
personal, it may be said that to the Jane and 
Harriet of Canada the brown complexion and 
raven-black hair that usually go with the 
(East) Indian make-up appear invested with 
peculiar charms. Of course the woman of 
Canada has the sense esthetic. The 
Canadian man, being absorbed in money- 
making, much after the fashion of the 
American, has no time, no inclination, to 
cultivate the sense of the beautiful, and 1s 
therefore, more or less, devoid of imagin- 
gation. Naturally, the olive-skin and dark 
hair of the Indian arouse no interest in the 
Canadian man as they do in the women of 
the Dominion. But more than this lack of 
imagination on the part of the Canadian 
.~man is responsible for the opposition that 
he has offered to the settlement of our coun- 
trymen in the land of the Maple Leaf. The 
white man who looks upon the Indian as 


the “under-dog”’, has a strong presumption 
that the brown man has the grit in him 
that is going to make him win out: and 
before the brown man wins, the white man 
will be obliged to bid goodbye to his silly 
arrogance of being the superior of the co- 
loured people. In his heart of hearts the 
white man feels that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the brown man is going to run 
him a pretty hard race. This premonition 
is mainly responsible for the opposition that’ 
has been offered to Indians abroad: and 
if we possessed insight enough we would 
easily perceive that the sign, “Keep Out”, 
that is posted before our immigrants in 
various parts of the British Empire, is about 
the sincerest and most gratifying compli- 
ment that the Colonials could pay us, 

Nothing bears more directly upon the 
Indian Renaissance that is fast approaching 
in Hindostan than the fact that many 
thousands of Indians have disregarded hoary 
traditions and centuries-old canons of caste 
and conservatism and gone abroad, some to 
roam around for pleasure or instruction, and 
others to settle in foreign lands for a time 
or permanently. As an earnest of India’s 
coming greatness, the presence of our 
countrymen in every part of the globe is 
assuring. ‘This offersa glowing testimony 
to our contention that no section of Indians 
is pot-bound: that all Indians are progres- 
sive and alive, not dead nor dying. 

The progress which India has been steadily 
making during the last generation or two is 


” 
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Too 


visualized by the presence of Indian immi- 
grants on all continents and in their ability to 
win success in the face of unethical opposition 
and unequal competition. Our countrymen 
have not only gone abroad, but they have 
distinguished themselves in whatever walk 
of life they have engaged in. Indian students 
have won honours in Japan and foreign 
countries, beaten native students in their 
favourite studies in their own lands. Indian 
immigrants have established their claim to 


superior intelligence, hardiness, sobriety and 


thrift. Indian merchants and professional 
men have demonstrated that in a foreign 
land they were the peers of their competitors. 
This they have achieved in the face of 
the colour and continent censciousness which 
infests Europe and America as the ghost of 
grim poverty haunts the Indian masses. It 
augurs well for the future of India that her 
sons have proved virile arid capable abroad. 

A significant fact to’ be considered is: 
Indians at home and abroad resent the humi- 
liating treatment accorded to their immi- 
grants. This shows how an Indian nation is 
coming into being; fer the wrong from which 
the immigrant suffers sinks race and religious 
invidiousness into oblivion; it sends into all 


Indian hearts pulsations identical in nature. 


—sentiments of resentment—community of 
interest—resolves to right wrongs, overcome 
weakness," conquer disabilities. ; 
periences also develop that- manly pride 
which demands reciprocity and which is the 
corner-stone on which the structure of in- 


dividual and national well-being is to be 


raised. . are 

Slavery and supineness have held India 
down for many a hundred years; but these 
ignoble ‘characteristics are conspicuous by. 
their absence in the immigrant. The immi- 
grant is aman witha stiff neck——-and witha 
backbone. Heis manly and enterprising. 
He is not like the cur that licks the hand 
that whips it and thus encourages the un- 
reasoning tyrant to continue to maltreat it. 
A country which furnishes such splendid 
immigrants as does India, ought to be con- 
gratulated : for the manly immigrant raises 
the status of his motherland in the eyes of 
the foreigner and also inspires his country- 
men to utilize their abilities and material 
resources to the very best advantage. The 
direct and indirect influence of the Indian 
immigrant is to lift India out of the slough 


Such ex~. 


of despondency and give it an impetus to- 
ward evolution. 

The virility of the Indian immigrant is 
the most marked trait in his character. Our 
countryman abroad meets ‘opposition in the 
most manly manner. He bends all his 
talents and strength to succeed in the teeth 
of opposition. Indians in South Africa 
have, during recent months, demonstrated 
to the world what our immigrants are 
capable of doing when driven to bay. Our 
countrymen in Canada, not to be left behind 
their compeers in South Africa, are showing 
the metal whereof they are made; and the 
exhibition they are making of the splendid 
qualities of head and heart is of a nature 
that ought to.-command the respect and 
admiration of all India. 


There is no necessity of describing in 
detail the manner in which Indians in 
Canada were harrassed by bullies and the 
way in which their character was maligned. 
I spent a considerable portion of the years 
1906 and 1907 in Canada and reported the 
details of this.story at some length- in vari- 
ous articles. (*) For the beneht of those 
who have not familiarized themselves with 
the hardships to which our immigrants were 
subjected in Canada, [ will reproduce here 
a portion of.a letter that an Englishman 
intensely interested in the uplift of India 
wrote to me on December 28, 1906. The 
discouraging tone of the letter is significant : 

“I am obliged to: you. for your letter of the 6th 
December from Winnipeg and the enclosures it 
contained regarding Indian immigration in Canada. 
But I confess [ doubt whether such immigration is a 
wise measure and whether it*is likely to turn out to 
the benefit of the Indian people. All our colonial 
experience is opposed to the advisability of such‘a step. 
It is unfortunate that it should be so: but the fact 
remains and we have, as you are aware, deplorable 
difficulties in South Africa resulting from this colonial 
prejudice. It is the labour classes who object and 
their attitude renders the position of Indian immi- 
grants an intolerable one. They are more wisely 
advised to remain in their own country, especially in 
the Punjab, where new tracts of Jand are being conti-. 


nually brought under cultivation by the extension of 
irrigation.” ; 

The writer of this note is a friend of India 
and isan old and to wit, an experienced 
man. But in the economy of nature, the 
old man is good only to act as a “brake”. 


The car of progress must have a brake, 
(*#) Refer to “The Indians Jn America” series in The Modern 


Review for March, April and May, 1908 and also “Indians In 
British Columbia”, in the Indian Review for February, 1907, 
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otherwise it may run wild and be smashed 
to pieces. But where would this car be 
but for the propelling force in the motor? 


Now this motive power is vested in the 
youth of the nation. He it is to whom 
Providence has Siven the task of pushing 


forward. The young man presses onward 
the old man checks she speed once in awhile 


and endeavours to steer the car in the 
right direction. If the youth could have 
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in whose veins courses warm blood and 
whose brain js permeated with contempt 
for precedents and impediments. The im- 


migrant may be a man advanced in years ; 
but he is young at heart, that is to say, his 
heart beats backs his expectation runs high: 
he is not Say discour: aged: he is bent on 
pading a way or making it. The immi- 
ant 1s he aman who w Bald be daunted 


FAMILY. AND 


Ior 


his way it is probable that many accidents 
might take place. But, on the contrary let 
the. old man have his way and the nation 
might just as well wind up its affairs, make 
its will, and pre “pare to stagnate to 
death. The youth, despite his rashness, iS 
the embodiment of life: and of a verity 
plays an important part in the affairs of 
the world. 

The immigrant is nothing if not a youth 


> 
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SOME [TypicAL IMMIGRANTS, 


by* the mountains that lie in his path, 
He would dynamite them or scale them: 
and, may be, die while engaged in the opera- 
tion. The true type of the immigrant is 
not a fellow who is going to turnaw ay from 
difficulties. 

Our immigrants to Canada are the 
noblest, truest type of immigrants. No 
other immigrant of any nationality has to 


102 


overcome the inertia of ages the Indian 
immigrant is forced to conquer before he 
can sally out of his home village. Nor 1s 
there another immigrant that has to van- 
quish the volume of opposition that the Indian 
immigrant has to contend against. Naturally 
our immigrant is not a man who would 
cross Many seas and oceans, obtain entree to 
Canada and then flee to the Punjab to 
settle on the land opened up by the Govern- 
ment canals. The old Englishman wants 
to apply the “brake” to the car; but the 
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motive power pushes the car onward, in 
spite of the “brake.” 

And it was just as well that the im- 
petuosity of our fellow-countrymen made 
the brake slip a cog. The Indian 1s 
resourceful and strong; but the, pity of it 
is that he is unaware of his talents and grit. 
When he comes out of his land, he 1s forced 
to face himself—and he learns to know his 
strength. The English friends of India 
urged our countrymen to leave Canada and 
go back to their ploughs in the Indian yil- 
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lage—to live in the ramshackle huts built 
in the crudest manner and devoid of the 
most elementary comforts of life, to lead a 
lite of monotonous, incessant strife and of 
unmitigated poverty. Our immigrant just 
shook his head. He knew the kind of life 
he would have to live in India—the English- 
man did not know. The Canadian urged 
the Indian to go to Honduras, but our 
immigrant again shook his head. He had 
come to Canada—to live and labour there. 
He would stay there: die in the attempt to 
stay there if need be. 

The Canadians who were interested in 
packing our countrymen off to Honduras 
said that this Central American British 


Colony was the Utopia where the Indian 
immigrants who were having such trouble 
with the white people of British Columbia 
would find rest from harrassment and a 
plentiful, easy living. In fact, it was the 
paternality of the Dominion Government 
at Ottawa that had evolved this plan ing 
order to see the Indians put out of their 
misery. Now why on earth should the 
“Hindus”—as the Canadians call our coun- 
trymen—display the hardihood of not accept- 
ing such an attractive proposition? But 
the Indians had come to Canada, not to 
British Honduras. They were in British 
Columbia, where, they knew,-was a short- 
age of labour and work crying out for 
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those who would do it. They proposed to 
Stay in the Canadian West and not go to 
Honduras. “But why not investigate the 
proposition?” urged the Canadian immi- 
gration department. Nagar Singh and 
Sham Singh were, therefore, selected as the 
delegates of our immigrants to go to British 
Honduras and see what it was like. The 
delegates went there. In the Central 
American colony they found 30 Indians who 
were the sole survivors of a batch of contract 
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Indian labourers who emigrated to Honduras 
. a little over a generation ago. These men 
had discovered plantation work to be very 
different from what they had been told it 
was like. Conditions in general were the 
opposite of what had been painted before 
them prior to their leaving India. Every 
one of the 30 immigrants were pining to 
return to the Motherland. When the dele- 
gates of our‘countrymen in British Colum- 
bia saw this, they knew that their presenti- 
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ment of keeping out of Honduras was 
right. The Canadian interpreter who ac- 
companied the Indian delegates knew what 
Was passing in the minds of the swarthy 
Sikhs. The delegates deposed that a large 
bribe was offered them to report favourably 
on the situation: but the Indians refused 
to be bought and expressed their indigna- 
tion at the nefarious offer. When Nagar 
Singh and Sham Sing told the details of 
their trip to what the Indian immigrants 
had been led to believe would be their 
Utopia, there was just one decision that 
every one of our countrymen in Canada 
arrived at, and it was to leave Honduras— 
the haven of rest and the land of plenty 
and good cheer—strictly alone. 

Despite opposition, despite the “advice” 
of friends, despite the persuasions of ‘“sym- 
pathisers’” and despite his own transient 
inclination born of momentary weakness 
which the fighter has to incessantly battle 
against.the Indian has “stood pat” in Canada. 
He has remained in the Dominion, doing 
his best, hoping for the best. ‘To start with, 
the opposition dazed him. He did not 
merit kicks from the Canadians—and he 
did not understand why he should get them. 
It took him some time to realize that the 
white man has two standards, one for his 
own use and the other for the man with the 
brown skin. The white man may go to 
any part of Asia and settle there. If the 
Asian refuses to receive this lord of creation, 
the white man will send an expedition to 
humiliate the impudent, stiff-necked nigger, 
The Lord God Himself ordained that the 
white man was to repair to the innermost 
recesses of the dark continents and milk the 
Asiatic cow dry : and the brown and yellow 
races must hold their peace and do nothing 
to distrub, much less prevent the white man 
from engaging in the operation. Further- 
more, the coloured man must prostrate 
himself before the white man and sing his 
praises for bringing him civilization, 
Christianization and enlightenment. This 
on the one hand. On the other: The Asian 
must stay put where God planted him. He 
must not come to the continent which 
erstwhile belonged to the red-man, who is 
said to be of Mongolian origin—the conti- 
nent which has now been appropriated by the 
white man. The Asian, moreover, must 
not discuss the ethics of this procedure. Of 
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all this the immigrant from India’s coral 
strand was perfectly ignorant. He also did 
not know that his sterling qualities, such as 
thrift and sobriety, would be displeasing to 
the white man. [fhe was a spender, that 
is to say, ifhe was a drunkard and gambler, 
if he spent ro rupees more than he earned, 
his presence might be tolerated: but if he 
dared to save money that he had earned by 
the sweat of his brow, and if he committed 
the further enormity of sending some of his 
savings to India, the white man branded 
him “undesirable.” In that event he must 
go. In the white man’s continent there was 
no room for those who want to live a thrifty, 
sober life. This the Indian immigrant did 
not know, and when the Canadian began 
to kick up a row our immigrant was ren- 
dered absolutely speechless. A little later, 
when he had regained some of his former 
poise, the Indian asked the Canadian: ,“Why 
this opposition ?” 
“The Indian is a filthy beast !” 
“The Indian cannot resist the climate.” 
“The Indian is physically inefficient.” 
“The Indian’s head is devoid of brains— 
is filled with mashed potatoes.” 
“The Indian lacks adjustibility.” 
“The Indian is slothful—-he does not want 
to work.” 

“The Indian does not know [{nglish. 
is unfamiliar with conditions in Canada.” 

“The Indian is not acquainted with the 
methods of work prevailing in Ameria.” 

“The Indian is caste-ridden.” 


“The Indian comes to Canada penniless. 
He is likely to be a charge on the public 
purse.” 

“The Indian does not bring his wife with 
him. Therefore he is apt to be immoral.” 

“The brute is Aryan and genealogically 
our cousin; but he is sallow-cheeked and 
dark-haired.” 

“For these reasons he can’t stay in Canada ; 
he must go,” said the Canadians. 


“That so?” was all the Indians said. They 
could not whitewash their faces, nor did 
they care to render themselves per-oxide 
blondes (as do so many of the North-Ameri- 
can—white, not Negro, nor North Ameri- 
can Indian--women.) But they could show 
to the world that the Indian was not what 
he had been painted to be. Our immigrant 
“sot busy,” as the American would put it, 


on 
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He 


drifted from 
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to give the lie direct to Canadian mis-state- 
ments. 

About the first thing the Indian immi- 
grant did was to smarten his appearance. 
His hide is brown; but it 1s not brown with 


_dirt, as the unexposed parts of many a 


white mar are apt to be: fora white man 
who bathes oftener than once a week is an 
oddity in North America. The Canadian 
people need centuries of culture before they 
can boast of the personal cleanliness that 
is in-bred in the Indian. The Canadian 
did not like the Indian's dress. That was 
what led him to call our immigrant filthy. 
The Indian immigrant showed that he pos- 
sessed adjustibility and also an appreciation 
of the conditions about him by donning 
clothes a la Canadian. The immigrants not 
only affected an attire that looked neat 
and smart in the eyes of the Canadians: 
they also saw to it that their clothes were 
warm enough to suit the Canadian climate. 
British Columbia, except in its extreme 
Northern parts, is not a cold country by 
any means; but the Indian immigrants had 
warm lands like Burma and 
the Malay Straits Settlements, and their 
clothes of khaki and drill were not made to 
wear in a cooler temperature. Ifthe “Hindu”’ 
could not resist the climate of Canada, it 
was not his physique that was to blame. 
The fault lay with his clothes. A mere 
change in the clothes answered most of the 
objections that the Canadians offered to the 
Indian immigrants. 

The Immigration Officer of the Canadian 
Government saw to it that no Indian 
landed in the Dominion who was destitute 
or who was likely to be a charge on the 
public purse. It was not the Indian 
millionaires, however, who had drifted to 
Canada. The men who had come to the 
Dominion came there to make money. 
They brought with them, in almost every 
instance, just about the sum of money they 
must possess in order to enter Canada. 
This money could not be expected to last 
them forever. They had expected to get 
right out and go to work upon their arrival 
in the new country. But Canadian pre- 


judice was something that they had not 


reckoned with and this stood in the way 
of their finding work to do. The labour 
unions made it hard for them to obtain 
employment. Moreover, they did not know 
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. thing to wonder at about it. 


they acquired enough of 


_ other. 
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the language of the land, did not under- 
stand the use of the tools they had to work 
with, or appreciate the new conditions. 
If such a dire combination resulted in strand- 
ing some of the immigrants, there was no- 
In fact, the 
matter for surprise is that but a small per- 
centage of our countrymen ever find 
themselves in hot water. This for a very 
evident reason. The Indian immigrants 
showed a remarkable amount of adjustibi- 
lity. They evinced a notable desire to do 
any work they found, and they learned the 
new ways of doing it with an unusual 
rapidity. When compared to immigrants 
of other nations, like Italians, Poles, etc., 
the Canadian 
vocabulary in a short time to answer all 
purposes. These factors went a long way 
to save the situation. Every move the 
Indian immigrants made exhibited the fact 
that their skulls, after all, contained brains, 
and they were not inefficients physically. 

Besides’ all this, the Indian immigrants 
showed an extremely praiseworthy trait. 
Sikhs, Hindus and Mohamedans they were, 
and our Anglo-Indian friend (*} took great 
delight in pointing out to the Canadian 
that the Indian immigrants were not 
“Indians’- they were Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muslims, and that one faction hated the 
Unfortunately, in the very  begin- 
ning, there was a personal feud between one 
“Doctor” Devi Chand and Mohamad Khan, 
and the Canadian reporters made much 
“copy” out of it, learnedly railing at 


se The Hindoo 
Who sticks to his caste 
Right up to the last.” 


But the Canadians were destined to learn 
that the Sikh, Hindu and Muslim immi- 
grants were Indians first and miembers of 
their various religious denominations after- 
wards. A common bond united them all. 
No Indian who was out of employment and 


‘in need of money ever was compelled to 


go to any Canadian to apply for help, or 
become a charge on the public purse. His 
countrymen supported him and did not ask 
him any question as to what creed he pro- 
fessed or what caste he belonged to. While 
some Canadians were showing sublime 
(*} To my personal knowledge there are quite a few of this 


ilk, incCanada and they have tried todo immense harm to our 
immigrants. 


. anything 
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ignorance in ranting about the ‘“East- 
Indians” being crazy on the subject of caste, 
Indians of all sections and creeds were 
pulling together ina most admirable man- 
ner. It was due to this more than to 
else, that the immigrants in 
Canada held their own against heavy odds. 
I do not know just exactly what it is 
that inspires the communal feeling amongst 
our immuigrants—a communal feeling that 
transcends the caste and creed feeling and 
is national in dimensions, in the most literal 
sense of the word. Probably it is due to 
that. humanizing agent-—adversity. When 
people are kicking you you cannot but feel 
like affiliating with others of your kin and 
country and pulling together. In course of 
time this becomes a habit and eventually 
a marked trait of character. Formerly no 
sense of nationhood surged in your being; 
but now you feel for yourcountrymen, and this 
feeling is irrespective of the province from 
which he hails, his caste or the creed he 
professes. Probably the spirit of nation- 
alism is due to the broadening effect of 
travel. You, with your sectarianism and 
caste obsession, appear ridiculous out in the 
wide world, and you cast aside these pre- 
judices with all despatch. Probably your 
new friends and acquaintances laugh you 
out of this narrow-mindedness. Just how 
the national feeling comes to surge through 
the Indian immigrant it is hard to state; 
but the fact remains, that our immigrant 
is essentially a patriot. It has often occurred 
to me as I have admired the patriotism of 
our men in numerous lands where I have met 
them, that our countrymen who never have 
been out of India ought to imbibe some of 
this spirit from these immigrants. 

Our immigrants in Canada have stuck to 
one another, and today they are finding 
that glory is theirs. The rank and file of 
them have subsisted on a milk and vege- 
tarian diet, living on one-fourth of the 
money that a Canadian of their station 
would expend. At times as much as 30 or 
40 per cent. of the immigrants, to my know- 
ledge, have been out of work; but their 
ability to live cheaply and their disposition 
to help one another has tided them over 
until now, when, through organization, 
better times are in store for every Indian 
immigrant, not only in Canada but in the 
American West as well. 
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During the last year or so the Indian 
immigrants on the Pacific Coast have had 
a capable leader in the person of Professor 
Teja Singh. Under Professor Singh’s guid- 
ance, the immigrants have organized them- 
selves for the promotion of their mutual 
welfare. Professor Singh arrived in the 
Dominion just at the time when’ the plans 
were being made to ship his countrymen 
off to Honduras. He ascertained the feel- 
ings prevalent amongst his people in regard 
to the proposed move, and found that every 
immigrant was dead-set against it. There- 
upon Professor Singh, as the spokesman of 
his people, took a bold stand. He frankly 
told the representatives of the Canadian 
Immigration Department that the Indian 
immigrants objected to being packed off to 
Central America. This exposed the Pro- 
fessor to the attacks of the Canadian 
“vellow’ journalists, who painted him as 
a rank seditionist engaged in undermining 
Britain’s authority amongst the 
immigrants. On the face of it, such a 
charge was baseless and Professor Singh 
more than once publicly denounced those 
who had attempted to discredit his pro- 
paganda work for his countrymen on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Indian immigrants already were 
helping one another, but, through lack of 
a leader, they frittered away much of their 
valuable energy. Professor Teja Singh took 
a hand in utilizing the splendid Indian tim- 
ber that abounded in the Canadian Ame- 
rican West, and began to build a magni- 
ficent structure with it. He was instru- 
mental in starting the “Guru Nanak Mining 
and Trust Company Limited” with the 
following objects in view: 

To establish the Sikhs, Hindus and Moha- 
medans in British Columbia, Canada and 
the United States on a firm footing; and 
gain a status for them as a self-respecting 
and independent people. 

To bring the wives and children of as 
many immigrants as possible and _ settle 
them as independent farmers. This witha 
view to sweep aside one of the most viru- 
lent Canadian objections and also to render 
the lives of the immigrants happier and to 
broaden the horizon and sympathies of the 
women and children. 

To get as many shareholders of the 
Company as possible to devote all or at 
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Indian. 


least half of their profits for educational and 
missionary purposes. 

To keep all the colonies of the Company 
open’ to all races with a view to paving the 
way for universal brotherhood by oblitera- 
ting all distinctions of caste, colour and 
creed. 

To introduce into the homes of the Colo- 
nists as much of the Oriental philosophy 
and art as possible. 

The Company has’ been incorporated 
and its charter entitles it to do business as 
follows: 

1. Real Estate—Buying and selling land 
and property. This is likely to prove very 
profitable in a growing city like Vancouver. 
The price of land already purchased by the 
Company has risen in the last 4 months from 
Rs. 96,000 to about Rs. 1,35,000. 

. Mining. 

. Logging. 

. Shipping. 

. Safe deposit. 

. Building of wharves. 

7. All the work in which a Trust Com- 
pany can engage. 

The capital of the Company has been 
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fixed at Rs. 1,50,000; but within a short 
time this is expected to be doubled. The 
work has been well begun. The Indian 


immigrants who earn but little have shown 
a munificent spirit in helping along the 
concern. IRs. 16,920 have already been 
paid on the 200 acres of land purchased. 
Besides this, over Rs. 3,000 have to be 
spent in defending the rights of our immi- 
grants and promoting their cause. The- 
above is no insignificant sum, and shows 
clearly that our people in British Columbia 
are in earnest. 

Land is being purchased at Seattle, 
Washington, U.S.A. The promoters of the 
Company expect to buy land at Oakland, 
California, New York, London and Paris 
(in America), and establish “United. India 
Homes” where men of all castes and creeds 
will be able to secure free admission. 
Smoking, drinking or the use of any intox1- 
cants will be strictly prohibited in these 
Homes. The profits of the Free Gift Stock 
will be used for their maintenance. 

In a most commendable spirit the very 
Indian immigrants who, the Canadians 
said, were brainless, are pushing through 
this Mining and Trust Company. It 1s but 
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meet and proper that Indians at home should 
help along this co-operative concern by 
buying its stock and devoting their profits 
to uplift work. ‘The Company’s head quar- 
ters are located at 1866, Second Avenue 
West, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, in the 
Sikh Temple located at that address. 


Professor Teja Singh is devoting all his 
time and energy to the material and moral 
uplift of his countrymen in Canada and 
the United States. He is a tall man witha 
long beard. We was born in May, 1878, 
at Balowali, a small village of about 60 or 
70 mud hamlets, situated at a distance of 
10 miles from Gujranwala, the birthplace 
of Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Punjab 
and Hari Singh Nalwa, his greatest General, 
whose name is still a terror to the Afghans, 
Britain’s Bogey. 

His mother was descended from heroic 
Sikh warriors, who played an important 
part in the annals of the Sikhs and held 
positions of trust under Ranjit Singh. 
From his mother Professor Singh inherited 
a heroic disposition and he fondly declares 
that what he 1s today is wholly due to the 
noble example of the woman who gave 
His father, Balia Singh, was a 
physician and surgeon. Teja Sing received 
an excellent education, but during the 
second year of his College career his father 
seems to have fallen amongst bad company 
and stopped his allowance. All his relatives 
asked him to terminate his educational 
activities and take up some employment, 
but the flery zeal and perseverance which 
he had inherited from his mother did not 
permit him to despair. The courage that 
he displayed brought him some help from 
his uncle. This was supplemented by what 
he earned by tutoring boys, and enabled 
him to go through college, from which he 
graduated in 1898. His father, however, 
saw his mistake and paid young Teja 
Singh’s way while he obtained his degree 
“of M.A. in English, and LL.B. Toward 
the close of his college career, when the 
‘temptations of youth were warring with his 

higher self, the Karma Yoga of Swami 
Vivekananda fell into his hands. He read 

and re-read it until the great truths of the 
master were seared into his soul. He 
declares that if he had not received the 
inspiration he did at that time from reading 
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the Karma Yoga his soul would have been 
lost. 

Soon after securing the degree of LL.B.’ 
in 1901, Teja Singh’ began working as an 
apprentice with a lawyer. A week of legal 
work was about as much as he could stand, 
and he took leave of law. Within a week 
of this, he received an offer for the Head- 
mastership of a High School at:Bhera, which 
he accepted, going at once to Bhera with 
his wife and mother. He worked at this 
post for 7 months and then received nomi- 
nation in the Superior Grade Service of the 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department. He 
entered this department and served there as 
an Assistant Superintendent for 2 years. The 
workings of the Salt Department disgusted 
him and he also felt that -he should devote 
his life to the betterment of the Sikh com- 
munity, which was extremely backward in 
educational matters. He offered his serv- 
ices to the Khalsa College at Amritsar, 
his offer beingaccepted. He took one year’s 
leave without pay from the Salt Depart- 
ment and joined the Khalsa College in July, 
1904, as the Vice-Principal and Senior 
Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture, and also the Superintendent of the 
Boarding House attached to the College. 

So far Teja Singh’s education had been 
strictly secular. He was a Sikh in mere 
name, but at the Khalsa College his reli- 
gious life was quickened. Within his soul 
was born a desire to lead the life spiritual— 
a much more full life than he had been lead- 
ing. He had joined the Khalsa College to 
try himself out in the new position and 
he had taken the precaution of obtaining a 
year’s leave from the Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment in case he might wish to go back 
to the Government post. But with the 
quickening of spiritual life came the desire 
to cut his moorings from the Salt Revenue 
post. He resigned his: appointment fully 
with a view to devoting his whole life to the 
uplift of the Khalsa College. During his 
second year’s stay at the Khalsa College he 
gave a great deal of his time to the study 
of the Guru Granth Sahib—the sacred 
scriptures of the Sikhs. This brought about 
within him a phenomenal change—a _ veri- 
table change of spirit. He was uplifted into 
a sphere of love, devotion and service and 
thus converted, he was baptized a Stkh— 
this time a Sikh not only in name, but also 
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inspired to be so in the best sense of the 
word. 

Along with Teja Singh were baptized 
his mother, wife and little boy. His name, 
until then, was Niranjan Singh Mehta, but 
after the Sikh baptism was administered 
to him by Sant Attar Singh and party, he 
was named Teja Singh. With the quicken- 
ing of religious life came a call to go out 
into the world to preach the religion of 
Guru Nanak, and also study the educa- 
tional systems of the occident in order to 
evolve a sound scheme of education for his 
people. With this object in view, Professor 
Singh, with his wife and children and three 
students, sailed from Bombay for Marseilles 
on the 8th of September, rg06, intending 
to go to Harvard, U.S.A., but the party was 
detained in England. 

Professor Singh stopped in Lundon for 3 
months and attended a course of lectures at 
the University College, London. Then he 
went to Cambridge in January, 1907, and 
worked for the Natural Science ripos for 
5 terms. In June, 1908, he left England for 
America, reaching New York on 7th of July, 
where he had been selected as a Graduate 
‘Scholar in the Teachers’ College at Colum- 
bia University. There he attended the 
Summer School and delivered 2. public 
lectures at the University. A report of one 
of these lectures was published in a Punjabi 
newspaper to which the Sikhs in Canada 
subscribed. - They already knew Teja Singh 
to be one of their religious workers, and 
they invited him to come to Canada. His 
Summer School term being over, he went 
to Vancouver and thence to Victoria, Port- 
land, San Francisco, finally returning to 
New York, on the 22nd of September, to 
resume his work in the Teacher's College. 

‘On the 16th of October he finally left 
New York to engage himself in uplifting 
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his countrymen in Canada and the United 
States. He has been engaged in this work 
ever since, labouring with a remarkable 
singleness of purpose. He has already ac- 
complished much. He has. founded the 
Guru Nanak Mining and Trust Company 
Limited, with an authorized capital of Rs. 
1,50,000; purchased 180 acres of land for 
Rts. g6,o00, to be paid for within two years 
and a half; planned a building for a Sikh 
Temple at Victoria, land for which has 
already been secured, and organised the 
Indians there; and is arranging to purchase 
a lot fora Sikh Temple and Guru Nanak 
Home for students at Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A. But this is not all that he is intend- 
ing to do. He is planning to organize his 
people and establish them on a sound reli- 


gious, moral, social, educational and econo- 
mic basis. 


Teja Singh is ably assisted by his wife 
in the noble work of uplift that he is doing. 
The Professor thinks highly of his wife, and 
pays her the following tribute: 


“My divine partner, Bishn Kor, blessed 
was the day and the moment when I was 
united to thee. No doubt thou hast, like 
all other mortals, many superficial faults, 
but thy unfathomable divinely unselfish love 
has converted me from a stone to a delicate 
instrument which can respond to any vibra- 
tion of love. The world judged ‘thee by thy 
defects. Thy quick temper. has annoyed 
many a one. I too, like the world, got an- 
noyed with thee. Blessed be the day and 
blessed be thou who brought that change in 
me, and now,as Guru Nanak in his own 
way has purged thee of thy superficial faults, 
and has coupled a calm, sweet temper with 
thy unfathomable love, the whole world 
shall revere thee in thy virtue and love,” 


Saint Nina SINGH. 


STR CHARLES MALET 
(Concluded from the Last Number). 


HE long-thought-of visit of Malet to the 


Carnatic after much discussion and 
some hesitation was at last underrtaken 


aad Malet in company with Bahiro Pant— left 


Poona for Nana’s camp. On the 13th May 
1788, Nana and Malet met each other at 
Badami. Malet was received with very great 
honours and rich presents of valuable clothes 
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and jewels were made to him and his com- 
panions, Messrs Renuel (author of the Map of 
Hindustan), Utaff and Horne and Dr. 
Crusso. The presents made to Malet’s 
companions alone amounted to Rs. 1330. 
Malet was well impressed with this gor- 
geous reception and generous conduct of 
the Peshwa’s Minister. 

Just about the time when Malet arrived 
at Nana’s camp, the Mahrathas captured 
the fort of Badami and the Mahratha 
Bhagwa Jhenda (ochre-coloured flag) was 
hoisted over its parapets. When a messen- 
ger from the Mahratha camp came to 
communicate to Malet these gladsome 


tidings Malet rewarded him with a turban 


and a “shella” and despatched a special 
messenger to offer his congratulations to 
Nana on this glorious victory. I have men- 
tioned this with a view to show how well- 
versed the English officers of those days 
were in observing proper courtesies. 

Shortly after the capture of the fort of 
Badami Nana and Malet returned to 
Poona. In his despatches Malet has given 
avery graphic account of his tour in the 


_ Carnatic and it is to these despatches that 


Grant Duff has made allusion in his work. 
At this juncture, the correspondence of 
Bahiro Pant ceases, the only occasion for 
it having been Nana’s absence in the Car- 
natic. It is to be regretted that no similar 
documents are available wherein may be 
found a detailed description of the events 
that occurred at Poona. during the period 
of Malet’s Residentship. The period was, 
as all students of history know, full of im- 


-portant events and it is very much to be 


wished that some such papers as those of 


“Bahiro Pant should be forthcoming to tell 


us of the times in a similarly interesting 
and readable manner. 

There are, however, a few other letters 
which I have been able to secure and which 
though not forming such a continuous nar- 
rative as the one given above, are suffi- 


ciently informing. Among these is a letter - 


from Hari Pant to Nana Fadnavis during 
the time of the war with Tippu. Tippu 
had in those days become very powerful 
and his progress was dreaded both by the 
Mahrathas and the English. It need not 
be repeated here how the diplomatic 
genius of Malet had, in order to check this 
constantly growing strength of Tippu, suc- 


cessfully brought about the important triple 
alliance between the Peshwa, the Nizam, 
and the English, which was entered into 
on the ist of June 1790.* The three great 
powers having combined carried on a suc- 
cessful war against Tippu. There occurred 
during this war some delay on the side of 
the Peshwa to despatch in time sufficient 
forces in accordance with the terms of the 
Alliance and Malet on behalf of the Eng- 
lish took severe notice of it and kept con- 
stantly dinning into the ears of the Mahra- 
tha authorities about the same. Grant Duff 
in his work observes that to a certain ex- 
tent the conduct of Parshuram Bhow in 
this campaign against Tipu was a theme 
for just censure, and he does not exempt 
even Nana from a share of the blame. On 
a reference, however, to the papers relating 
to those times, any one will be convinced 
that this blame is incorrectly laid and that 
the delay on the Mahratha’s part was not 
due to any wilfully tmproper motive on 
the part of Nana and Hari Pant (as is at- 
tempted to make the reader believe). The 
letter to Nana by Hari Pant given below 
ought to afford abundant proof for any dis- 
passionate critic to dispel this notion about 
there having been any faithlessness on the 


- part of Nana and Hari Pant. The letter is 


intended for Nana himself and despatched 


-by bis own officers, and if, therefore, there 


was any improper motive on the part of 
Nana, Hari Pant and Purshuram Bhow, as 
Grant Duff believes, some indication of it 
would be found there. But as the reader 
will see, the letter shows almost conclusively 
that Nana was earnest in his orders to Hari 
Pant to despatch the requisite forces, and 
Hari Pant on his part equally anxious to 
carry out the same. It was, however, due 
to the circumstances mentioned by Hari 
Pant in his letter that the Mahrathas could 
not strictly observe the terms of the Triple 
Alliance. “May it be known,” Hari Pant 
observes in his letter just referred to, 
“Chandra 20. The state of affairs is well. Your 


honour sent a letter on Chandra g which reached on 
the 14th, ‘Calcuttavalas’’ have come after crossing the 


> “Mr. Danicll’s fine pictures of the Poona Durbar is unrival- 
led perhaps in oriental greuping, character and costume...... 
It was painted for Sir Charles Malet from sketches by the late 
Mr. Wales, and our artist has shown the time when Sir Charles 
then our ambassador at the Court of Poona, attended by his 
suite, delivered to His Highness Shrimant the Peshwah in full 
Durbar, the treaty of alliance ratified by His Majesty between 
Great Britain and His Highness, made preparatory to the war 
between the Tripple Allied Powers and Tipu’—Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon (1810) p. 174. 
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ghauts and will encamp at Bangalore. It does not 
appear that the assistance from the Shrimant will be 
forthcoming. You had written that Tatya should 
cross the Tungbhudra and join, that our forces should 
come across the Ambur ghauts, and should join the 
forces under Tatya. According to that arrangement 
we have come crossing the ghauts with heavy baggage. 
There was delay in the arrival of the Peshwa’s forces. 
To the above effect was a letter received by Malet from 
Calcutta. He brought this letter tous. Bitter con- 
versation took place on the subject of the time when 
our forces should have joined the English (too bitter 
to be written here). We urged much, but Malet could 
not be brought round. At last it was settled that a 
force of ten thousand should start soon. Mut the 
army could not be gathered. Hence the delay of so 
many days. Thisis not an ordinary matter, four to 
five thousand have been sent. This isa matter of 
great distance. The enemy is very strong. Nothing 
less than ten thousand can do. Hence so many days 
have passed. Your pressing letters are received. On 
reading this, we find no ease. Till now there has 
never been any shortcoming in carrying out your 
Honour’s orders. But on this. occasion, nothing 
could be arranged. Iam helpless there. The provi- 
sional arrangements | am writing here, from which 
your Honour will see. Now Your Honour’s writing 
has reached an extreme. Anyhow I shall serd forces. 
[ shall myself go. [ shall not allow any ill to be 
spoken about the Peshwa. How much will your 
Honour write on the subject and how much can I 
write in reply? Limits have been reached. Do not, 
pray write any more. I am sending forces. By the 
favour of God I shall not allow Your Honour's words 
to be unfulfilfilled. What more can I write? May 
this be known to your Honour. This is the request.”’ 


The war with Tippu over, the English 
army returned to Bombay. Malet was suc- 
cessful in making the Peshwa bear the 
whole costs of the English army in this 
war which came to Rs, 7,59,333 in the 
aggregate. This great stroke of diplomacy 
on Malet’s part tn curbing Tippu’s power 
won Malet a Baronetcy in 1791. 


Sir Charles had keenly observed the 
strength of the Mahratha armies and watch- 
ed their tactics. He gained a still closer 
insight into Mahratha Warfare on the 
occasion of the battle of Khurda that took 
place between the Nizam and the Peshwa 
in the year 1795. He seems to have formed 
a very poor estimate of the Mahratha 
militia as will appear from his observations 
in the concluding part of his despatch from 
the scene of that battle. 

“From my observations,’ says Sir Charles, ‘‘of the 
manners of the Mahrathas and their extreme looseness 
of particular discipline and general arrangement, | am 
strongly of opinion that they would afford a very easy 
conquest to an army of a more vigorous composition, 


which would bring a sufficient number of cavalry to 
prevent their making sport of war, and retreating when 
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they are no longer disposed to maintain the contest in 
safety and leisure.” 


If these observations of the English Resi- 
dent were true and there is no reason why 
they should be otherwise—it is not to be 
wondered at that the Mahrathas, not many 
years after, lost their great empire. 


It was not the English Authorities alone 
that recognized the greatness of Malet’s 
abilities. The Mahratha offhcials had real- 
ized it no less. In one of his letters to 
Nana, Govindrao Kale, the Peshwa’s Vakil’ 
at the Nizam’s Court, so well known in 
history for his political ability, has aptly 
described the shrewd character of the 
British Resident with the Peshwa and the 
British Resident Kennaway who was at 
the Nizam’s Court. 


“This is the request,’’ says Govindrao Kale to Nana 
adnavis.”’ 

“Malet with the Peshwa Government, Kennaway 
with the Nawab. People used te say that they are 
costing lacs of rupees and doing no useful work. They 
were spending moneys of their own (Governments) and 
doing no useful work. This is not true. They were 
not useless. Every one was speaking as he liked. 
Subsequently the plan of campaign was arranged. 
What was not agreeable to us had to be accepted, and’ 
it had to be done. Now it becomes necessary to act 
according to agreement. Ifthe aggreement is to be 
construed properly, this is the written condition that 
Dasera (10th day of Aso Sud) being over, sufficient 
baggage should.be despatched. Dasera has passed and 
Dewali is on. Whatever has passed has passed. But 
a single day is like a cycle now. Our people would say 
“What is Dasera, what is Dewali, it is the same'thing.”’ 
But this is the view of our people. It will not do with 
Topiwalas (Europeans). When they take to weighing 
every word in golden scales and construing the agree- 
ment, they will not allow any one to speak. They will 
say ‘You have been mere spectators, have obtained 
territories and fortresses for doing nothing. It was our 
lives that were lost. Companye’s coffers have become 
empty. Why do youclaim a share?’ This is how 
they will clearly say. When they will turn their eyes 
and begin to speak, they will not take anything into 
consideration.” 


In another of his letters the same Mahratha 
diplomat writes to Nana thus: — 


“Brom now the times are very difficult. Malet there, 
Kennaway here, both servants of the same master, 
proficient in their work. The former writes from there, 
the latter from here. Both are one. He questions us, 
and it becomes very embarassing to answer. En- 
deavours to discover what is true and what is false. The 
position of him who is between (thus bombarded by) 
these two is very precarious. It is with God to save 
our reputation or with your honour, our Lord.”’ 


The great body of merchants which has 
made itself known to history as the East 
[India Company, though it had, not long 
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SIR CHARLES MALET 


after its formation, entered upon a career 
of political aggrandisement, had not lost 
sight of the original object and was always 
“on the look out for new fields for English 
commercial enterprise. Soon after Malet’s 
appointment to the Peshwa’s Court, he was 
asked to ascertain and report as to how far 
the Mahratha province could afford a market 
for the English merchants. His despatch 
in 1788 to Lord Cornwallis, who was then 
in Central India, in response to this inquiry 
is worthy of study as containing rceflections 
on the then condition of the Mahratha 
population by one who was an eye-witness, 
and whose shrewdness of observation was 
very great. His evidence was given to a 
Seiect Committee on the affairs of the East 
India Company. He says :- 


“The Peshwa’s administration is, in every act, 
more or less, influenced by that parsimony which so 
invariably and so strongly marks the Brahmin character, 
while, narrow in its genius, and grasping in its policy, 
it frequently mistakes the mode of gratifying its ruling 
passion ; averse from, and probably ignorant of, the 
systematic and equitable principles on which alone 
commerce can be rendered flourishing by encouraging 
industry in the security and happiness of the subject, 
its chief attention seems directed to conquest and 
depredation, giving employment at once to the desul- 
tory military spirit of the Mahrathas, and supplying 
the State and chief individual Brahmins with wealth and 
power.” 

“Commerce, but more especially foreign, less un- 
derstood, would be more slow and precarious in-its 
operation. ‘he arrangements necessary for its effec- 
tual protection, are incompatible with that spirit of 
expending and venality by which every thing is in- 
fluenced at Poona; they would in some measure 
trench upon the arrogant principles of aristocracy, by 
general diffusion of wealth; and interfere with the 
system of farms, which is universally adopted from 
the smallest branches of the customs, to the disposal of 
provinces ; while the subject, instead of experiencing 
the uniform and vigorous protection of a wise govern- 
ment, is cruelly sacrificed to the rapacity and oppression 
of the highest bidder.’! 


‘The state of the numerous ports of the Mahratha 





Empire, on the coast of Malabar and Guzerat, but ° 


more especially the former evinces a spirit hostile to 
commerce; and I have not a doubt, were its fleet 
equal to the end, but that would be instantly con- 
averted to the same predatory purpose at sea, as its 
‘armies are by land; as it now is against all those 
whom it can master. This perhaps, is fortunate for 
us, as presenting a bar to the admission and rivalship 
of our European neighbours; though certainly the 
customs of asingle year in a well frequented port, 
not to mention the numberless advantages of popula- 
tion, &c. would greatly exceed the profits of plunder, 
after deducting the expense which must be great, in 
keeping up a number of piratical vessels. 

“The rich and commercial kingdom of Guzerat 
(every town of which is or was inhabited by rich 
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Brahmins, a tribe as attached to commerce as any 
other tribe of Hindoos to its hereditary pursuits) 
flourished infinitely more by its tiatfic, even during 
the violent convulsions of the Moghul Government 
previous to the establishment of the Mahratha power, 
than it ever has done since that event; though time 
and tranquility have given ample leisure for doing 
away with the effects of conquest and the transfer of 
dominion. 

“The Moghuls, magnificent and ostentatious, re- 
quired every article of luxury; towns and _ villages 
grew out of this spirit; the Brahmins and Marathas, 
less refined and more parsimonious, are averse from 
and ignorant of those costly modes of expense; hence 
those towns and cities, deprived of the cause of their 
existence, are mouldering fast into ruin, and wealthier 
inhabitants have sunk under or fled from the rapacity 
of their new masters. 

‘*To this cause might probably be traced the seeds 
of the present drooping commercial state, of all those 
provinces of Hindostan that have been subjected to 
the Mahratha power; under which the provincial 
monied men, not to mention the substantial land- 
holders, have been subjected to oppressions and ex- 
actions; personal property has become insecure; in- 
dustry has failed; an aristocratical wealth, arising 
from the soil and the labours of the peasantry, has 
succeeded, but is confined to the conquerors, and 
Poona has become an insatiable sink, into which vast 
ireasures have been poured, scarce ever again to 
circulate. This was not the case under the Moghuls ; 
the riches carried annually to Delhi, did not stagnate 
there; the internal commerce of the empire, and the 
spirit of the people, gave full employment to the 
foreign influx of wealth: the productions of each 
province, and the performances of every art, were in 
high demand; and the pay of the vast armies of the 
empire kept pace in magnificence with every other 
article of expense: hence arose numberless channels 
through which the wealth of the empire was again 
circulated to its extreme branches. 

‘The mere accumulation of riches by the inhabit- 
ants of an empire, is vicious and sordid; but much 
more so, when it becomes the sole object of the rulers. 
A wise legislator studies to make them stimulatives 
of genius, of science, of agriculture, and of commerce; 
to convert them to the consumption of the produce of 
industry, and so to arrange them that the coffers of 
the state may be replenished from the superabundance 
of those of the subjsct; but, my Lord, this system is 
not known at Poona. 

‘The fixed and grand source of this State’s revenue, 
is agriculture; the best, perhaps, on which a nation 
can depend: that it has such a revenue, is the neces- 
sary consequence of possessing an immense tract of 
productive domain; that it is not more productive, 
but on the contrary, that it labours under every disad~ 
vantage, proceeds from a faulty constitution; the 
second source of revenue is its tribute, fixed by various 
denominations of the greatest part of Hindostan: The 
third source is, the predatory collections of its armies: 
The.fourth, its domestic sequestrations; and the last, 
its imposts on the commerce of the empire; which | 
am inclined to think are comparatively trifling and 
insignificant, 

‘Poona is still a large village, to which people of all 
denominations and professions are now beginning to 
resort, from the other parts of Hindostan, particularly 
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from the decayed Moghul cities. Its reputation for 
security, since the two abortive expeditions from 
Bombay, has greatly tended to promote its increase 
@ pcpulation; and the wealthier Bramins have in 
consequence begun to employ some part of their hidden 
riches in buildings, which single circumstance neces- 
sarily gives employment to a great number, anda 
great variety of artificers, as the requirements attend- 
ant on large buildings are endless. 

‘‘The circumstances which are enumerated, of the 
great wealth of the Brahmins and the great increase 
in Poona of buildings and inhabitants, must, I should 
imagine, cause a greater demand than heretofore for 
the articles, which can be furnished only from Bombay, 
but from what I can observe of the present genius of 
this government, I confess that 1am inclined much to 
doubt the practicability of improving or extending our 
commerce, by any extraordinary means adopted for 
that purpose; and | think, that an endeavour to 
improve or extend them, would tend to awaken jealousy 
and suspicion of our intentions, rather than to answer 
the liberal end proposed by your Lordship in 
Counceil.’’* 

Malet’s work at Poona was not, however, 
confined to merely promoting his nation’s 
political and commercial interests in the 
country. The influence of such an accom- 
plished and amiable person was bound to 
be felt among the Indian communities and 
proved in no small measure conducive to 
the introduction of western science and 
appliances among them. The medical 
science of the West had come to be appre- 
ciated, and to be freely resorted to, when- 
ever its aid was possible to be obtained. 
The services which the English surgeons 
and physicians often rendered to the Indian 
rulers and other important personages had, 
in not a small number of instances, been 
instrumental in getting them great pri- 
vileges and concessions, The presence of 
Dr. Crusso, and Dr. Findlay at Poona as 
the companions of Malet, contributed to 
the spread of English medical treatment 
there. Except the principal Brahmans who, 
“between political and religious jealousy 
and distrust” were unwilling to avail them- 
selves of the services of English medical 
men with the poor, almost all the rich man 
including Shivajee Vithal Vinchurkar, 
Hari Pant Fadke, Mahadaji Scindia, Parshu- 
ram Pant Bhow -and similar personages of 
rank and distinction took English medicines 
prescribed by these doctors regardless of 
any nice religious scruples. The news- 
writer posted by Nana Fadnavis to note 
down the daily life and doings of Malet 

® Malet’s account of the ‘commercial policy and condition of 


the Mahratha Empire is very unfavourable. One would like to 
see the other side of the shield. Fd., M. R 
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has recorded numerous instances of Dr. 
Crusso and Dr. Findlay (whose names were 
twisted into Kurus and Findlay by the news- 
writer in his diary owing to his imperfect 
acquaintance with English names) having 
medically treated many of the people of 
Poona. One such instance as recorded in 
that diary is noted below. 

“This is the request of Mahadaji Chintaman to 
Your Honour. Rajeshri Bahiro Pant said that accord.. 
ing to instructions of Rajeshri Nanasaheb, Rajeshri 
Shivaji was shown to him. He made a diagnosis of 
the disease. It is settled to take medicine. * ™ « 
A man of doctor's position having come to the house, 
presents were made to him of a pair of shawls of the 
value of about Rs, 1000 to 1500. A piece of gold cloth, 
a piece of cloth of the value of half a hundred rupees. 
Paithani worth up to rupees fifty and a mehemudi. 
May this be known to your Honour. This is the re- 
quest.”’ ; 

The same influence which had’ more 
largely introduced English medical appli- 
ances at Poona served also to introduce the 
the English art of painting at the Peshwa’s 
Court, for among the many qualified persons 
who came to reside at Poona in consequence 
of the appointment of an English Resident 
there, was one James Wales, an artist of 
some fame. This James Wales came to 
Poona in 1790, and during the time he 
stayed there, he had painted portraits of the 
Peshwa and many other artistocratic person- 
ages and also taken excellent sketches 
of picturesque places.in and around Poona. 
As James Douglas in his “Bombay and 
Western India” has given full information 
about this artist, reference would not have 
been made to him here, had it not been for 
the memorable result to which his presence 
led in the matter of Indian art at Poona. 
As usual with Englishmen of culture, James 
Wales left a permanent memento of history 
at Poona, and it is not, perhaps, generally 
known that while he was there, he succeeded 
in inducing the Peshwa to establish a 
school of drawing, which produced two 
good Indian artists, Bakhatram and Ganga- 


ram by name, who have immortalized theig, 


names by their proficiency, the former in 
sculpture, and the latter in painting. Malet 
speaks of this Gangaram in one of his letters 
as “a very ingenious native in my service.” 
Sir Charles Malet also introduced into the 
Peshwa’s Courta freer use of the English 
telescope and of clocks. Savai Madhawrao 


ga Pe any works of these English and Indian artists extant ? 
qd, M.R, 
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Peshwa was indeed so much taken with the 
telescope that he used to pass much of his 
time in viewing from the terrace of his 
palace, the temple of the Parvati, the fesri- 
vals in the city and at night the stars and 
the planets. This love for the telescope had 
excited in Savai Madhawrao’s mind a curtos- 
ity to know something about the geography 
of the globe he inhabited, and Sir Charles 
and Dr. Findlay used to give hirn lessons in 
geography. In fact the Peshwa was taught 
by these two Englishmen the map of the 
world; and in one: of the papers there ts 
mention of a present of Rs. 500 having been 
made to them for the same. 


The present paper would not be complete 
without a mention of the following interest- 
ing fact in connection with the charming 
hills of Mahableshwar which is deemed the 
paradise of the Western Presidency. [t is 
generally believed, that Colonel Lodwick in 
1832 was the first English gentleman to dis- 
cover and set foot on this hill, and this is 
recorded on the memorial at Lodwick point 
there. It appears, however, that this is not 
quite accurate. Sir Charles Malet has the 
honour of being the first Englishman to visit 
these hills, as the following letter will clearly 
show :-— 


“The Shrimant Peshwa arrived at Wai, and after 
the eclipse was over, wenton the 3rd day of Ashvin 
Vad to.Mahableshwar. He visited the surrounding 
places on the 4th. Malet has accompained him. He 
goes for hunting daily for about 8 or 10 miles. There 
are many forts on this side which Mr. Malet inspects 
through his telescope and sketches. Messages have 
come from the Maharaja, his mother, and others, 
asking the Peshwa to visit Satara as he had now 
already crossed the Salpa Ghauts. If the Peshwa 
now goes to Satara he will of course be accompanied 
by Mr. Malet. Satara being the capital of the 
country it is not advisable that Mr. Malet should see 
it personally. With this view it was settled that the 
Peshwa should pay a flying visit to the Maharaja at 
the Satara fort staying there only for a day, so that 
Mr. Malet would not accompany him. Accordingly 
the Peshwa saw the Maharaja at the fort of Kartik 
Shubh 8th and made presents of one elephant, one 
horse, and clothes. “Che Maharaja also made similar 
presents in return. The Peshwa stayed in Satara 
below the fort for the night and left for Wai next 
day. Aisaheb, the mother of the Maharaja, spoke 
to me about the allowances given to her and her 
relations but I satisfied her with sweet words.” 


Before concluding this paper, which has 
perhaps grown too long, | should mention 
that Malet was not only a diplomat and 
an accomplished officer, but was besides 
very scholarly and took a keen interest in 
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the publication of the history of this 
country. He had very great respect for 
Shivaji and made it his object to secure 
information for a complete life of this great 
Mahratha empire-builder. His zeal in this 
direction is to be seen in one of his letters 
to Orme relating to the controversy as to 
who wrote that famous protest against that 
most detestable of taxes the Jazia tax 
Orme attributed this 
letter to the pen of Raja Jaswat Singh of 
Jodhpur while Colonel Todd fathered’ it on 
Rajsingh of Udeypur. It was, however, 
reserved for Sir Charles to trace this memor- 
able manifesto to its real author Shivaji, 
The following is the letter which he had 
written to Orme on this matter. 


“The very interesting account of that extraordinary 
man Sewaji Raja with which you have favoured the 
world, made me anxious to gain some knowledge of 
his ancestors, and I now do myself the honour. of 
forwarding to you some account of his father Sahu 
collected from a very authentic history of the Reign 
of Shajehan compiled by Enaietkhan, an Ameer of 
the empire and contemporary of that prince. 

“I neéd not point out to you the particular circum- 
stance, that by these extracts the period of the entrance 
of this branch of the Bhonsla family into the service 
of the Royal House of Bejapore is ascertained to 
have happened in the eleventh year of the Reign of 
Shajehan. 

“T have continued my perusal in quest of further in- 
formation to the twentieth year in which times from that 
of its reduction Saou is not again mentioned. I shall 
endeavour to procure materials for a regular conti- 
nuance of my enquiries, and should they produce 
anything worthy of your notice as tending to promote 
your very laudable intention of elucidating so interest- 
ing a part of the History of Hindustan my end will be 
fully answered. . 

“YT Jament that a want of leisure should have put it 
out of my power to pay more attention to the style of 
the,extracts now remitted to you, the obscurity of which 
is increased by the unskilfulness of my amanuensis, 
But my concern is lessened on recollecting that I am 
sending them to Mr. Orme whose candor will forgive 
and whose genius can correct my imperfections. 


With the assitance of the Hon'ble R. H. Boddam, 
our Governor, who Is solicitous for the success of my 
researches, | am sanguine in my expectation of being 
able to collect a particular and authentic account of 
the Bhonsla family of which Sewajee was undoubtedly 
the most illustrious character, and the Governor's 
Agent at Poona, a well informed Mahomadan is 
directed to collect and is employed in translating into 
Persian the Hindoo manuscripts on this subject. My 
endeavours have hitherto been unsuccessful to procure 
any picture of Sewajee. 


‘The information I have been able to collect induced 
me to think that the Letter translated by Mr. Rous in 
your fragments and attributed to Jaswant Sinh was 
composed by order of Sewajee. For Mr. -Rous’s 
translation differs in some points from a Persian copy 
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that was furnished me as Sewajee’s. Yet from the 
general tenor of it, I am pursuaded that it must be 
meant forthe same. [I have also another very extra- 
ordinary specimen of Sewajee’s style in a Sunnad of 
one of his officers about tribute from the town of Surat 
and composed in terms not only of enmity but extreme 
contempt of the power of Aurungzeb. Should time 
‘ permit [ will do myself the honor of enclosing tran- 
slations of both ; if not I will trouble you with Persian 
copies.”’ 

Sir Charles was one of the oriental scho- 
lars who, in co-operation with Sir William 
James, Warren Hastings and other persons 
of literary attainments, had taken an active 
part in the formation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and he largely contributed to the 
promotion of its cause. He had a great 
love for travel and for visiting new places, 
in the. course of which he came across 
much that would interest scholars. This 
he used to communicate to the Soctety and 
thus lay before it much original inform- 
ation on oriental subjects. To him is also 
due the honour of being the first English- 
man who discovered the famous Ellora 
caves and his paper on these which he sent 
to Sir John Shore was published in the 
“Asiatic Researches,’ a journal conducted 
by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Sir Charles was also a man of great taste. 
He was very fond of the arts and was very 
partial to music. Unlike many Englishmen 
he very much loved and appreciated Indian 
music and dance, and was always to be 
seen in nautch and other parties on festive 
occasions. He used to mix very freely with 
the people and always attended on cere- 
monial occasions whether at the houses of 
Mahomedans or of Hindus. His place of 
residence was very pleasant and was a 
splendid monument of its owner’s fine taste. 
It had a well laid garden attached to it 
and .was considered the finest house in the 
city. It. was destroyed during the battle of 
Kirkee, ‘but the site on which it stood is 
well known and the reader may be agree- 
ably surprised to know that the site now 
occupied by the bungalow of the Dzistrict 
Judge at Poona is on the site where the 
English Resident dwelt in days gone by. 
It is situated at the Sangam where the 
rivers Moola and Moota meet. Captain 
Little in his narrative has given a very nice 
description of the house of Sir Charles, and 
the reader is referred to that work at p. 364.— 


“The residence of Sir Charles Malet is known by 
the name of the Sangam, being situated, as the word 
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denotes, at the confluence of two rivers, the Moota 
and the Moola; after which mixture of waters their 
names join, and the Moola-Moota falls into the 
Beemah, about fifty miles to the eastward. Sir 
Charles’s former residence was in the city, but not 
being in a pleasant situation, he was pérmitted to 
build on this spot, which until that time had no 
buildings of any kind, save the ruins of an old neg- 
lected pagoda, still remaining in the gardens, in 
marked contrast to the neatness of the buildings 
created at a great expense by him, and the gentlemen 
of his suite. The Sangam is a little town quite de- 
tached from the city, being divided from it by the 
Moota and inhabited entirely by the gentlemen, their 
attendants, and two companies of sepoys, stationed 
here as the resident’s honorary guard.’ 

“Sir Charles’s garden is watered by both rivers, 
by means of aqueducts: it produces all the fruits and 
vegetables of this country; here is an excellent vine- 
yard; apple and peach-trees thrive well, and promise 
to bea greit acquisition to the horticulture of these 
parts. Stately cypress and other ornamental trees 
contribute to make this a charming retreat and we 
readily declare that with the advantages of society 
and situation, the Sangam is the most enviable resi- 
dence we ever sawin India. Sir Charles’s stud is 
elegant, consisting of forty or fifty noble animals from 
Arabia, Persia, &c, several elephants for State visits 
compose part of the retinue. This show is requisite 
at Eastern Courts, where there is always considerable 
pomp, and it is necessary for ambassadors to assume 
an appearance of ceremonious dignity.” 


Sir Charles’s love of self-respéct was as 
great as his taste was fine. He would not 
allow any one to outdo him in the exchange 
of formalities and in making presents and 
returning the Nazarana on State visits and 
ceremonial occasions. His- reception of 
Scindia when he came to pay him a return 
visit is thus described by Mahadaji Chinta- 


man. 

“This is the request of Mahadaji Chintaman to 
your Honour. Rajeshri Patilbava (Scindia) arrived 
at the residence of the Englishman Malet when three 
ghutkas of the day remained. Entertainments took 
place. Thirty-two pairs of shawls were presented. 
Ten shellas and turbans were presented. To Scindia, 
pair of shawls, kinkhab, tivat, mehemudi shella, a 
tiara of precious stones, head-dress, gown, a_ toy 
working by spring, swords, Rs. 3000 for an elephant, 
and horse of the value of Rs. goo were presented. 
May this be known. This is the request.” 


About the last important incident in the 


Mahratha history in which Malet took part ¢ 


was the battle of Khurda, where he finally 
formed his estimate of the Mahratha Militia 
given above. Shortly after his return to 
Poona from the battle he went to Bombay 
in 1795, and from this time his connection. 
with the great centre of Mahratha activities 
can be said to have ceased. The only occa- 
sions on which he went to Poona thereafter 
was on the occasion of the death- cf the 


ih 
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Peshwa Savai Madhawrao by a fall from 
the Shaniwar palace, and secondly on the 
occasion of his final departure for England. 
I have already said he was very popular in 
Poona. The people there loved him and 
when, prior to his departure from India, he 
went to pay to his beloved place his 
farewell visit, in February 1797, Bajirao, 
the then Peshwa and the people of .Poona 
greeted him with unprecedented honours. 
The Peshwa presented to him a dress of the 
highest honour, and gave him to present to 
George the Third very valuable articles of 
dress, jewellery, swords, guns, etc. aggre- 
gating in value to about Rs. 15000—and 
also sent with him a letter describing the 
cordiality of feelings the Mahrathas had for 
the English. The letter.is very interesting 
and isa very good specimen of the oriental 
‘style. It runs thus :— 

“May the August assembly of spiritual and temporal 
Majesty ; may the congregation of glory and royalty 
long derive splendour from the princely virtues of your 
Majesty, pre-eminent among the inheritors of grandeur 
and magnificence, supporter of the mighty and _ illus- 
trious, chosen of tribunal of the Almighty, elect of the 
judgment seat of infinity. 

‘Some time ago, exalted Sir Charles Warre Malet 
was appointed by the mighty chief of Calcutta to 
reside at the Court of your well-wisher, in the 
character of the minister, which respectable gentle- 


THE SWADESHI AND 


HE Indian nation awakening from the 
trance of ages found its industries 
crippled and for the most part des- 

troyed, its markets flooded with foreign 
goods, iis ideals gone, its institutions, which 
had caused the nation to survive foreign 
invasions and political revolutions for over 
ten centuries, vanished or rather banished 
atrom the land of their birth and in their 
stead everything foreign was being tried to 
be forced on it. What caused the awaken- 
ing of the nation from the trance? Narcotic 
poisoning as typified by that of opium 
causes slumber, produces a comatose con- 
dition of the unlucky consumer, who is 
sure to die if he be not aroused in time. 
Stimulation of all sorts, including galvani- 
zation, has to be resorted to to awaken the 
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man being endowed with foresceing experience in 
business, was always employed in, and devoted to 
strengthening the mutual friendship, and increasing 
the cordiality between the two States; but having, at 
this season, adopted the resolution of returning to 
England, he has taken leave, and proceeds towards 
that quarter; which opportunity has been embraced to 
transmit, under his care, for your Majesty’s gracious 
acceptance, sundry pieces of cloth and articles of 
jewellery, agreeably to the accompanying catalogue, 
which he will have the honour of presenting to your 
Majesty; and we have a firm hope they will be 
honoured with your Majesty’s approval. 


“Your Majesty, looking on your well-wisher (the 
Peshwa) as one of those sincerely studious of your 
good-will, will be pleased to honour him with your 
exalted letters, which will be deemed a gracious proof 
of your Majesty’s kindness and attention. May your 
Kmpire and prosperity be ever-lasting.” 

Having received these great honours from 
the then Peshwa and his subjects and 
laden with rich presents he returned to 
Bombay and left the shores of India for 
good in 1797. His subsequent career be- 
sides being mostly one of retirement does 
not concern us here. We here bid good bye 
to this great English diplomat whose tact 
and statesmanship contributed in such large 
measure to the advancement of the English 
power in the East. | 


PursHotam VisHrAM MAWYJEE. 
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patient. In that lies his safety. That re- 
moves the comatose condition. 

The Indian nation was aroused from its 
trance by the application of a very strong 
stimulant--no less than the Partition of 
Bengal. The present Secretary of State for 
India—the “settled fact’? Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn, who has recently told the 
world that he would not be a party to the 
reversal of the Partition—declared when the 
Partition was not even six months old that 
it had been carried out against the wishes 
of the majority of the people alfected by 
it. His lordship, in those days a plain Mr. 
Morley, was known as a philosopher to 
whom, the ordinary people of the world 
thought, did not apply the following 


verdict on politicians pronounced by 
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the author of 
Morals :-— 


‘It is probable that the moral standard of most men 
is much lower in political judgments than in private 
matters in which their own interests are concerned. 
There is nothing more common than for men who in 
private life are models of the most scrupulous integrity 
to justify or excuse the most flagrant acts of political 
dishonesty or violence ; and we should be altogether 
mistaken if we argued rigidly from such approvals to 


the Hustory of European 


the general moral sentiments of those who utter them.-: 


Not unfrequently, too, by acurious moral paradox, 
political crimes are closely connected with national 
virtues,’’ 


Those who have read the writings of the 
Blackburn Lord must have noticed how he 
has tried his utmost to give the lie to the 
following utterances of the author already 
, quoted above :— 

‘The object of the politician is expediency. * * * 
The object, on the other hand, of the philosupher is 
truth, and his duty is to push eyery principle which he 
believes to be true to its legitimate consequences 
regardless of the results which may follow. Nothing 
can be more fatal in politics than a preponderance 
of the philosophical ; or in philosophy, than a prepon- 
derance of the political spirit. * * * A disinterest- 
ed love of truth can hardly co-exist with a strong 
political spirit. In all countries where the habits of 
thought have been mainly formed by political life, 
we may discover a disposition to make expediency the 
test of truth, to close the eyes and turn away the mind 
from any arguments that tend toward a radical change, 
* = # It ts probable that the capacity for pursuing 
abstract truth for its own sake, which has given Ger- 
man thinkers so great an ascendency in Europe, is in 
no slight degree to be attributed to the political languor 
of their nation.” 

Because the writings and speeches of the 
noble Viscount did not support statements 
like the above, therefore he earned amongst 
his own people, whose habits of thought 
have been mainly formed by political life 
and hence in whom there isa disposition 
to make expediency the test of truth, the 
sobriquet of “honest John.” However, one 
can not resist to any appreciable extent 
the’ influence of his environment. At one 
time in no measured terms did “honest 
John” condemn the principles and doctrines 
promulgated by Macchiavelli. But the 
future historian when writing of the 
~Morleyan period of Indian history will be 
compelled. to admit that his Lordship’s 
Indian policy in the main did not differ 
markedly from being “ Macchiavellian.” 

His lordship’s obstinancy in not revoking 
or modifying the Partition of Bengal has 
given permanency to the national move- 
ment of Swadeshi and Boycott which the 


foreign goods. 
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‘greatest blunder since the days of Plassy ”’ 
brought into existence. Even before the 
Partition, the germ of Swadeshi was in the 
atmosphere of India and so was also that 
of the boycott of foreign goods. Buta 
suitable soil was needed for the fructificaz, 
tion of that germ and its assuming ar>- 
epidemic form. The Partition supplied 
that azdus and the blessed contagion spread 
from village to village, town to town, 
province to province and presidency t& presi- *- 
dency, till the whole country from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the 
shores of the Arabian Sea to those of the 
Bay of Bengal has been affected with its 
influence and placed in its tight grasp. 
Swadeshi and Boycott are the two neces- 
sary aspects of one and the same’ thing. 
One cannot flourish and strive without the. ¢ 
help of the other. History does not furnish 
a single instance of one existing without the 
other. Whenever any independent nation has 
tried to foster and develop its home industries 
—that is “Swadeshi’’—it has not been able 
successfully to do it without practising at the 
same time the “boycott” of foreign goods. 
The word “boycott” may not be even 30 
years old, but the spirit which it expresses 
is as old as when man appeared on the face 
of this planet. When England, now the 
foremost free trade country in the world, = 
was struggling to build up-her industries, 
she did it by means of the economic “boy- 
cott’, which means the displacement of 
Writes the Irish historian 





Lecky.— 


“Tt was only when England had taken her gigantic 
strides in the direction of manufacturing ascendency, 
that the pressure of population on’ subsistence be- 
came seriously felt, and the manufacturers gradually 
assumed the attitude of free trade. No transformation 
could have been more astonishing or more complete. 


’ Scarcely a form of manufacturing industry had ever 


been practised in England that had not been fortified 
by restrictions or substdised by bounties, The extreme 
narrowness and selfishness of that manufacturing 
influence which became dominant at the Revolution had 
alienated America, had ruined the rising industries of 
Iveland, had crushed the Calico manufactures of Indta, 
had imposed on the consumer at home monopoly prices 
for almost every article he required. As Adam Smith 
conclusively shows, the merchants and manufacturers 
of England had for generations steadily and success- 
fully aimed at two great objects—to secure for them- 
selves by restrictive laws an absolute monopoly of 
the home market, and to stimulate their foreign trade 
by bounties paid by the whole community. ‘The 
language of the great founder of English political 
economy illustrates with curious vividness how en- 


tirely modern is the notion that the manufacturing 
interest has a natural bias towards free trade. ‘Coun- 
try gentlemen and farmers,’ he wrote ‘are, to their 
honor, of all people the least subject to the wretched 
spirit of monopoly. The undertaker of a great manu- 
factory is sometimes alarmed if another work of the 
same kind is established within twenty miles of him. 
~* * Farmers and country gentlemen, on the con- 
trary, are generally disposed rather to promote than 
to obstruct, the cultivation and improvement of their 
neighbours’ farms andestates. * * * ® Merchants 
and manufacturers being callected. into towns, and 
accustomed to that exclusive corporation spirit 
which prevails in them, naturally endeavour to obtain 
against all their countrymen the same exclusive privi- 
leges which they generally possess against the 
inhabitants of their respective towns. They 
accordingly seem to have‘ been the original inventors 
of those restraints upon the importation of foreign 
goods which secure to them the monopoly of the 
home market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
*and to put themselves upon a level with those who, 
they found, were disposed to oppress them, that 
athe country gentlemen and farmers of Great Britain 
~s far forgot the generosity which is natural to their 
station as to demand the exclusive privilege of 
supplying their countrymen with corn and butcher's 
meat. They did not perhaps take time to consider 
how much less their interest could be affected by 
the freedom of trade than that of the people whose 
example they followed.’ 

“Such was the relative attitude of the two classes 
towards the close of the century. But during the 
French war a- great change took place. On the one 
hand, the necessity of supplying England with food 
when almost all Europe was combined against her, 
brought into costly cultivation zast portions of land, 
both in England and Ireland, which were little adapt- 
ed for corn culture, and on which it could only subsist 
under the encouragement of extravagant prices. On 
the other hand, the growth of the manufacturing towns 
produced an extreme pressure of population.on sub- 
sistence, and a great reduction of the corn duties 
became absolutely inevitable. Under these circums- 
tances, the manufacturing leaders strenuously sup- 
ported the agitation for their total repeal. As 
great employers of labor, it was to them a class inter- 
- est of the most direct and important character; and, 
by a. singular felicity, while they were certain to 
obtain an enormous share of the benefits of the change, 
the whole risk and loss would fall upon others. The 
movement was easily turned into awar of classes; and 
the great, wealthy and intelligent class which directed 
and paid for it, conducted tt so skilfully, that’ multt- 
tudes of Englishmen even now look on it as a brilliant 
extbition of disinterested patriotism, and applaud the 
evators who delight tn contrasting the enlightened and 
Mberal spirit of English manufacturers with the 
besotted selfishness of English landlords.” 


That England boycotted Irish goods is 
well-known. But it is not so well-known. 
that she tried a similar trick with Scotland. 
Lecky says:— 

“The national poverty and the unhappy position of 


Scotland could not save it from the commercial jea- 
lousy of its neighbour. Though part of the .same 
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empire, it was excluded from all trade with the English 
colonies; no goods could be landed- in Scotland from 
the plantations unless they had been first landed in 
England, and paid duty there and even then they 
might not be brought in a Scotch vessel. The trade 
with England itself was at the same time severely 
hampered.”’ 


But the Scotch people did not submit 
tamely like the Indians and the Irish. Says 
the same historian :— 


“Though members,9f the British Empire, though 
they bore their part of the burdens and the 
dangers of the British wars, the Scotch were ex- 
cluded by their neighbours from all trade with the 
colonies ; and they now resolved to consult exclusively 
their own interests and dignity. An Act was passed 
declaring that after the death of the reigning Queen, 
the Sovereign of Scotland should have no right of 
declaring war without the consent of the Parliament. 
Anothér and still more startling measure, called the 
Bill of Security, provided that on the death of the 
Queen without issue, the Estates should meet to name 
a Protestant successor; but that this should not be 
the same person who would succeed to the crown of 
England unless a treaty had been first made securing 
‘the honor and Sovereignty of the Scotch crown and 
kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power of parlia- 
ments, the religion, freedom, and trade of the nation, 


from English ov any foreign influence. * *,' 


‘*Phese were bold measures, and they showed plainly 
that the spirit of the nation could no longer be trifled 
with. Scotland could not directly compel England to 
grant her free trade, but she could proclaim herself a 
separate kingdom, and by the assistance of France. 
she might have maintained her position......... ‘The 
whole’ nation,’ said an observer, ‘was strangely in- 
flamed, anda national humor of being independent 
of England fermented strongly among all sorts of 
people without doors.’ ”’ 


India was as great a manufacturing coun- 
try asan agricultural one. Why, she used 
to clothe the men und women of the 
Christian countries of the West. It is a 
historical fact that when Queen Mary came 
to England with her husband after the 
English Revolution of 1688, she brought 
“a passion for colored East Indian calicoes, 
which speedily spread through all classes of 
the community.’ But this did not suit the 
English philanthropists of those days. 
They proclaimed a boycott of Indian goods. 
To quote Lecky again :— 

“At the end of the seventeenth century great quan- 
lities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, muslins, 
and chintzes were imported into England, and they 
found such favour that the woolen and silk manufac- 
turers were seriously alarmed. Acts of Parliament 
were accordingly passed in 1700 and in 1721 absolutely 
prohibiting, with a very few specified exceptions, the 
employment of printed or dyed calicoes in England, 


*Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. IL, p. 158. 
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either in dress or in furniture, and the use of any 
printed or dyed goods of which cotton formed any 
part.’”* 

In Christian England, it was “penal-for any woman 
to weara dress made of Indian calico. In 1766a 
lady was fined £200 at the Guild Hall because it was 
proved that her handkerchief was of French cambric.”’} 


But England did not then possess political 
sway over the destiny of India. When she 
came to possess that power, she not only 
boycotted Indian goods but strangled Indian 
by means which no one can 
pronounce to be fair and just.. Wrote an 
English Historian :— 


The history of the trade of cotton cloth with 
India affords a singular exemplification of the inappli- 
cability to all times and circumstances of that prin- 
ciple of free trade which advocates the unrestricted 
adinission of a cheap article, in place of protecting by 
heavy duties a dearer one of home manufacture. It 
is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to 
India by the country on which she had become dep- 
endent. It was stated in evidence, that the cotton 
and silk goods of India up to this period [1813] could 
be sold for a profit in the British market, at a price 
from fifty to sixty per cent. lower than those fabrt- 
cated in England. It consequently became necessary 
to protect the latter by duties of seventy and eighty 
per cent. on their value or by positive prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not - uch prohibitory 
duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and 
of Manchester would have been stopped in their out- 


. set, and could scarcely have been again set in motion 


even by the powers of steam. They were created by 
the sacrifice of the Indian manufacturer. Had India 
been independent, she would have retaliated; would 
have imposed preventive duties upon British goods 
and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of the 
stranger. British goods were forced upon her with- 
out paying any duty: and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of politica] injustice to keep down 
and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms.” 7he 


History of British India, by Horace Hayman Wilson, 


Vol. 1, p. 385. 
Another English officer wrote :-— 


“Every one knows how jealously trade secrets are 
euarded. If you went over Messrs. Doulton's Pottery 
Works, you would be politely overlooked. Yet 
under the force of compulsion the Indian workman had 
to divulge the manner of his bleaching and other 
trade secrets to Manchester. A costly work} was 
prepared by the India House Department to enable 
Manchester to take 20 millions a year from the poor 
of India: copies were gratuitously presented to 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Indian ryot had to 
pay for them. This may be political economy, but it 


* Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth 
Vol. Vil, pp. 255-266 


+ Do. Do., Pp. 320. 


t See the article “Specimens of Indian Textiles, where are 
they ?”? in Ihe Modern Review for December, 1908, 


Century, 
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is marvellously like something else,” 


re ———— ern, 


Major J. B. 
Keith in the Pzoneer, September 7, 1891. 

Imitation is the most sincere form of 
flattery. Those who think that everything 
English is good should take a leaf out of 
the politico-economical philosophy of the 
English and practise what they do in the~ 
matter of encouraging their home industries. ~ 
Even in the lower house of Parliament 
which enacted Free Trade, the following 
remarkable passage at arms took ‘place 
some thirteen years ago, between a Minister. 
of the Crown and a Commoner. 

‘‘Forergn-made goods. 
on August 11, 1896 

“Mr. Meclure asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the chairs in the Reporters’ Gallery 
and furniture in other parts of the House were of 
foreign manufacture, and why preference was given 
to foreign over British and Irish trade. 

“Mr. Akers-Douglas. “Vhe only furniture of foreign , 
manufacture in the House of Commons is limited toa 
number of chairs supplied tothe Press Gallery and 
this was done some years ago. With this exception, 
all the articles in use are of British manufacture.” 

England built up her cotton industry at 
the expense of India. I[t was this industry 
more than any other which immensely 
contributed to the national wealth of that 
country. In “The Government of India 
under a Bureaucracy” written by John 
Dickinson, Jun., and published as No. VI 
India Reform Tract in 1853, it was stated: 

“Our cotton manufacture now employs one-eighth 
of the population of the United Kingdom, and contri- 
butes one-fourth of the whole national revenue, or 
more than twelve millions sterling per annum.” 


(p. 67 ). 

It was not the steel or any other industry 
which has made England so rich and pros- 
perous as the cotton one. 


In the House of Commons, 


Professor Horace Hayman Wilson was 
a great friend of Dewan Ram Comul! Sen— 
the grandfather of the famous leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj and orator, Babu Keshab 
Chandra Sen. In the course of a_ letter 
dealing with the death of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy in England, Wilson wrote to 
Dewan Ram Comul Sen, that “an Eng¢ 
lishman will sooner lose his life than his 
money.” It is this love of money that made 
england so unscrupulous in her dealings with 
India. 

The English people, to whom has been 
entrusted the Government of India, have 
been alwavs indifferent to Indian affairs. 
So much so that even Macaulay had to 


’ 


we 


\ 


commence his famous Essay on Clive by 
complaining that-— 

“while the history of the Spanish Empire in 
America is familiarly known to all the nations of 
Europe, the great actions of our countrymen in the 
East should, even among ourselves, excite little 
interest., Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned 
Montezuma, and who strangled Atahualpa. But we 
doubt whether one in ten, even among English gentle- 
men of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won the 
battle of Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of 
Patna, whether Shuja Dowlah ruled in Oude or in 
Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo ora 
Mussulman.’’ 


Since Macaulay’s time, matters have not 
improved. The English are culpably neg- 
lecting the interests and welfare of the In- 
dian people. To rouse them to their sense 
of duty and responsibility regarding India 
there was no other method surer of success 
than that of touching their pockets. This 
accounted for the genesis of the “Boycott” 
movement and that it has succeeded is 
proved by the fact of the closure for a time 
of over 500 cotton mills of Lancashire. Of 
course, Englishmen have not yet turned 
their attention to Indian affairs or tried to 
right India’s wrongs or redress her griev- 
ances. 

Wherever the growth of nationalities 
has taken place, the first step necessary 
for its accomplishment has been without 
fail, the Boycott cum Swadeshi movement. 
We may turn. to America. The Colonists 
on the eve of the revolution and the sub- 
sequent formation of a nation had to 
practise “boycott.” That story 1s so well 
known and so often told that it need not 
be repeated here.* Only one extract from 


Lecky will suffice :— 


‘‘The merchants of the chief towns entered into 
agreements to order no more goods from England, 
cancel all orders already given, in some cases even 
to send no remittances to England in payment of 
their debts, till the Stamp Act was repealed.** In 
order that. the colonies might be able to dispense 


with assistance from England, great efforts were 
made to promote manufactures. The richest citizens 
set the example of dressing in old or homespun 


; Clothes rather than wear new clothes imported from 
' England; and in order to supply the defictency of 


* wool, a general agreement was made to abstain from 


eating lamb.’’+ 


The same story is told by Italy also. 
Italy was not united; half a century ago, 
there was no Italian nation in the modern 


* See the Medern Review for June 1907, page 534 et seq. 
‘‘Contemporary India and America on the eve of the 
Revolution,” 

¢ Lecky’s History of England, Vol. 1V., p. 83. 
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sense of the term. But when there came 
the awakening of the national conscious- 
ness, the Italians, who were smarting under 
the foreign yoke, forbade their countrymen 
the purchase of Austrian cigars and lottery 
tickets, the profits of which went to the 
Austrian exchequer.{ 


Dr. Heinrich Friedjung truly observes in 
his preliminary remarks on the unification 
of Italy and Germany : 

‘We must carefully notice that the supporters of the 
movement for unification both in Germany and Italy 
were drawn exclusively from the educated classes ; 
but their efforts were powerfully supported by the 
establishment and expansion of foreign trade, and by 
the construction of roads and railways, since the 
separate elements of the nation were thus brought 
closer together. The scholar and the author were 
joined by the manufacturer, who produced goods for 
a market outside his own small country, and by the 
merchant who was cramped by custom-house restric- 
tions.’’ || 

The country of the Indian manufacturer 
is not a small one and so he has not yet 
to produce goods for a market outside his 
own country. 


The Swadeshi spirit which brought about 
the national unity of Germany and Italy 
has been evoked in India by causes patent 
to all who can read the signs of the times. 
The boycott movement which is necessarily 
a counterpart of Swadeshi is sure to achieve 
the same end for the cause of Indian 
nationality as it has done for America and 
[taly. It is difficult to measure the possibi- 
lities of the Swadeshi movement. Even the 
author of ‘National Life and National 
Character” says: 





“The supremacy of the inferior races inthe future 
is likely to be achieved by industrial progress rather 
than by military conquest.’ 

Let the prayer go‘out of the heart of 
every patriotic Indian that success be to 
the cause of Swadeshi in India, that the 
Motherland again rise in prosperity and 
win the esteem and respect of other nations 
by the skill of her manufacturing sons and 
daughters. May Swadeshi and Boycott 
take such a firm root in the land of the holy 
rishis and sages, whose productions both 
material and = spiritual -still excite the 
admiration of all peoples of the world, that 

t The World’s History, (Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmholt). Vol. 
VIN, p. 190, 

| ibid, p. 255. 

"| Pearson’s National Life and National Character, p. 99. 
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nothing may be able to uproot them. God of 
all nations, give strength to the people of 
India to carry on with vigour the cam- 
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paign of Swadeshi and Boycott till all 
their efforts be crowned with success and 
the formation of a United Indian Nation. 


AURANGZIB 
(Concluded). 


HE last few years of his life were in- 
expressibly sad. On its public side 
there was the consciousness that his 

long reign of a half century had been a 
colossal failure. ‘After me will come the 
deluge !” this morose foreboding of Louis XV. 
was repeated by Aurangzib almost word for 
word (Az ma-st hamah fasad baqi.) His domes- 
tic life, too, was loveless and dreary, and 
wanting in the benign peace and hopefulness 
which throw a halo round old age. One 
daughter, Zinat-un-nisa, already an old maid, 
looked after his household, and his young- 
est concubine, Udaipuri, smoothed his aged 
pillow. But he had, at one time or other, 
to imprison all his five sons except one! By 
his own conduct in the War of Succession he 
had raised a spectre which relentlessly 
pursued him: what if 47s sons should treat 
him in his weak old age as he had treated 
Shah Jahan? This fear of Nemesis ever 
haunted his mind, and he had no_ peace 
while his sons were with him! Lastly, there 
was the certainty of a deluge of blood when 
he would close his eyes, and his three survi- 
ving sons, each supported by a_ provincial 
army and treasury, would fight for the 
throne to the bitter end. In two most 
pathetic letters written to his sons when he 
felt the sure approach of death, the old em- 
peror speaks of the alarm and distraction of 
his soldiery, the passionate grief of Udaipuri, 
and his own bitter sense of the futility of 
his Itfe, and then entreats them not to cause 
the slaughter of Musalmans by a fratricidal 
war. A.paper said to have been found under 
his pillow after his death, contained a plan 
of the peaceful partition of the empire among 
his three sons. Meantime death was also 
busy at work within his family circle. 
When Gauharara, the last among Aurangzihb’s 
brothers and sisters died, (about March 1706,) 
he felt that his own turn would come soon. 


Some of his nephews, daughters, and grand- 
sons, too, were snatched away from him in 
the course of his last year. In the midst of 
the darkness closing around him, he used to 
hum the pathetic verses :— 

When you are 80 or go years of age, 

You will have felt many hard blows from Fate ; 


And when you advance to the stage of a-100 years 
Life will be the image of death to you. 


And also,— 


In a moment, in a minute, in a breath 

The condition of the world may become different. 

His last illness overtook him at Ahmadna- 
gar late in January, 1707; then he rallied for 
5 or 6 days, sent away his two sons from his 
camap to their provincial governments, and 
went through business and daily prayers 
regularly. But that worn-out frame of gt 
years had been taxed too much. A _ severe 
fever set in, and in the morning of Friday, 
20th February, 1707, he gradually sank 
down exhausted into the arms of death, 
with Muslim confession of faith on his lips 
and his fingers on his rosary. 

The corpse was despatched to Khuldabad, 
six miles from Daulatabad, and there buried 
in the courtyard of the tomb of the Saint 
Shaikh Zainuddin, ina red sandstone sepul- 
chre built by Aurangzib in his own lifetime. 
The tomb-stone, 9 feet by 7 feet, is a few 
inches in height, and has a cavity in the 
middle which is filled with earth for plant- 
ing fragrant herbs in. 

Aurangzib’s wife, Ditras Banu BEeGam, the 
daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan Safwi, 
died on 8th October, 1657, after bearing 
him Zebunnissa, -Azam and Akbar. A 
secondary wife ‘mahal) Nawaz Bat, . the 
mother of Sultan and Muazzam, does not 
seem to have been a favourite, as her hus- 


band seldom sought her society after his ” 


accession. Of his three concubines (paras- 
tar), Hira Bai or ZainABADI, with whom 
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he was infatuated almost to madness, died 
very young; AURANGABADI, the mother of 
Mihrunnisa, died of the plague in Novem- 
ver 1688; Uparpurr the favourite compa- 
nion of Aurangzib’s old age and the mother 
of his pet son Kam Bakhsh, entered the 
harem after his accession. She is said to 
have been a Circassian slave-girl of Dara, 
gained by Aurangzib among the spoils of 
victory. But another account which des- 
cribes her as a Kashmiri woman, ts more 
likely to be true, because the Masir-z-Alam- 
girt calls her Baz, a title which wasapplied 
to Hindu women only. Her descent from 
the royal house of Mewar is a fanciful 
conjecture of modern European writers. 

Aurangzib’s eldest son, Suttan, chafing 
under the restraints of his father’s officers, 
during the war in Bengal, fled to Shuja 
and married his daughter, but in a few 
months returned to his father. The foolish 
youth, then only 20 years old, was kept in 
prison for the rest of his life. ( Died 3rd 
December, 1676. ) 

The second son, Muazzam, (also Shah 
Alant) who in 1707 succeeded his father on 
the throne as Bahadur Shah I., incensed 
Aurangzib by intriguing with the besieged 
kings of Bijapur and Golkonda, and was 
placed in confinement (July or August, 
1687.) After his spirit had been thoroughly 
tamed, his captivity was relaxed little by 
little (in| a rather amusing fashion) and 
at last on 13th July 1696, he was sent to 
Multan as Governor, (afterwards getting 
the Panjab to govern). 

The third prince, Azam, stepped into 
the vacant place of the heir apparent 
(Shah-1-alajah) during Muazzam’s disgrace, 
and was made much of by his father. But 
he was extremely haughty, prone to anger, 
and incapable of self-restraint. 

The fourth, Akbar, rebelled against his 


father in 1681, and fled to Persia where he. 


died an exile in November 1704. His 
presence at Farah, on the Khurasan frontier, 
was long a menace to the peace of India. 
The youngest, Kam Baxusu, the spoilt 
child of his father’s old age, was worthless, 
self-willed, and foolish. For his miscon- 
duct during the siege of Jinji he was put 
under restraint, and again for his fatuous 
attachment to his foster-brother, a wretch 
who tried to assassinate an excellent officer. 
The third and fifth brothers fell fighting in 
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the struggle for the throne which followed 
Aurangzib’s death, (1707 and 1709.) 


Aurangzib’s Character. 


So lived and so died Aurangzib, surnamed 
Alamgir Shah, the last of the Great 
Mughals. For in spite of his religious 
intolerance, narrowness of mind, and lack 
of generosity and statesmanship, he was 
great in the possession of some qualities 
which might have gained for him the 
highest place in any sphere of life except 
the supreme one of rule over men. He 
would have made a successful general, 
minister, theologian, or school-master, and 
an ideal departmental head. But the criti- 
cal eminence of a throne on which he was 
placed by a freak of Fortune, led to the 
failure of his life and the blighting of his 
fame. , 3 

Pure in his domestic relations, simple and 
abstemious like a hermit, he had a_ passion 
for work anda hatred of ease and pleasure 
which remind one of George Grenville, 
though with Grenville’s untiring industry 
he had also got Grenville’s narrowness and 


obstinacy. European travellers observed 
with wonder the grey-headed emperor 


holding open court every day, reading every 
petition and writing orders across it with 
his own hand. Of the letters dictated by 


him, those .that are known to exist in 
Europe and India, number about two 
thousand. (I have got copies of all but 


a few of them.) Many more must have 
perished. 

In matters of official discipline and court 
etiquette he was a martinet and enforced 
the strictest obedience to rules and esta- 
blished . usages: “If I suffer a single regula- 
tion to be violated, all of them would be 
disregarded,” was his frequent remark. But 
this punctilious observance of form must 
have led to neglect of the spirit of institu- 
tions and laws, 

His passion for doing everything himself 
and dictating the minutest particular to far 
of governors and generals, robbed them of 
all self-reliance and power of initiative, and 
left them hesitating and helpless in the 
face of any unexpected contingency. His 
suspicious policy crushed the latent ability 
of his sons, so that at his death they were 
no better than children though turned of 
sixty years of age. 
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His coolness and courage were famous 
thrcugh India: no danger however great, 
no emergency however unlooked for, could 
shake his heart or cloud the serene light 
of his intellect. Indeed, he regarded danger 
as only the legitimate risk of greatness. 
No amount -of exertion could fatigue that 
thin wiry frame. The privations of a 
campaign or forced ride had no terror for 
him. Of diplomacy he was a past master, 
and could not be beaten in any kind of 
intrigue or secret manipulation. He was 
as much a “lord of the pen” asa “lord 
of the sword.” 

From the strict path of a Muslim King’s 
duty as laid down in the Qurani Law 
nothing could make him deviate the least. 
(And he was also determined not to let 
others deviate too)! No fear of material 
loss, no influence of any favourite, no tears 
or supplication could induce him to act 
contrary to the Shari (Cannon Law.) 
Flatterers styled him ‘a living saint,”’ 
(Alamgir zinda pir). Indeed from a very 
early period of his life he had chosen “ the 
strait gate and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life’; but the defects of his heart made 
the gate straiter and way narrower. 

He lacked that warm generosity of the 
heart, that chivalry to fallen foes, and that 
easy familiarity in private life, which have 
made the great Akbar win the love and 
admiration of his contemporaries and of all 
posterity. Like the English Puritans, 
Aurangzib drew his inspiration from the old 
law of relentless punishment and vengeance, 
and forgot that Mercy is an attribute of the 
Supreme Judge of the Universe. 

His cold intellectuality, his suspicious 
nature, and his fame for profound statecraft, 
chilled the love of all who came near him. 
Sons, daughters, generals, and ministers, all 
feared him with a secret but deep-rooted 
fear, which neither respect nor flattery could 
disguise. 

Art, music, dance, and even poetry (other 
than “familiar quotations”) were his aver- 
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sion, and he took recreation \!) in his letsure 
hours by hunting for legal precedents in 
Arabic works on Jurisprudence. 

Scrupulously following the rules of the 
Ouran in his own private life, he considered 
it his duty to enforce them on everybody 
else ; the least deviation from thestrict and 
narrow path of Islamic orthodoxy in any 
part of his dominions, would (he feared) 
endanger ‘his own soul. His spirit was 
therefore the narrow and selfish spirit of the 
lonely recluse, who seeks his individual 
salvation, oblivious of the outside world. 
A man possessed with such ideas may have 
made a good fagir,—though Aurangzib 
lacked the fagir’s noblest quality, charity, —- 
but he was the worst ruler imaginable of an 
empire composed of many creeds and races, 
of diverse interests and ways of life and 
thought. 

“The nature of man is. intricate; the 
objects of society are of the greatest possible 
complexity; and therefore no simple dis- 
position or direction of power can be suitable 
either to man’s nature, or to the quality of 
his affairs...... Political reason isa computing 
principle ; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing true moral denominations...... 
The true lawgiver ought to have an heart 
full of sensibility. He ought to love and 
respect his kind, and to fear himself. Poli- 
tical arrangement is to be only wrought by 
social means. There mind must conspire 
with mind.” (Burke). 

Aurangzib utterly lacked sympathy, im- 
agination, breadth of vision, elasticity in the 
choice of means, and that warmth of heart 
which atones fora hundred faults of the 
head. These limitations of his nature com- 
pletely undermined the Mughal empire, so 
that on his death it suddenly fell in a single 
downard plunge. Its inner life was gone, 
and the outward form could not deceive the 
world long. Time relentlessly sweeps away 
whatever is inefficient, unnecessary, or false 
to nature. : 

JapUNATH SARKAR. 
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She grew anxious 


‘her little hands upon his eyes. 


he realized that she was 
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By Srimatr SVARNA Kumar! Devt. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ANESH Dev did not join the throng of 
merrymakers in the woods that day. 
Returning to the palace in the dead of 

the night, the Prince was sad, he did not go 
to Nirupama, but sat in the verandah gazing 
at the ‘starry sky above. Disturbing 
thoughts coursed madly through his brain, 
his heart was crushed with sorrow. His 
conscience knew but one recurring thought 
which stung him like an adder. “What 


_ have I done?” cried out his soul, “Great 


God, what have I done? This curse has 
fallen on her through my fault. She gave 
her heart to me and I cast her adrift. Ye 
gods, have mercy on me for the sin I did.” 


The Bou Rant was alone in her chamber. 
on account of her 
husband’s long absence. She went out on 
the verandah and saw him sitting there 
alone. Softly in her sweet way she stepped 
up to him and from behind playfully put 
The Prince 
knew but one name and that pervaded his 
whole being, he was absorbed and absent- 
minded ; so when he spoke, what wonder he 
called out “Shokti?” 

This stung her heart. Hurt and surprised 
she answered, “It is I, Nirupama.” 

Her husband looked at her embarassed 


and asked’ her to be seated by him. Yet 


his strange manner betrayed the change in 
his mind, he spoke not in his usual warm 
affectionate tone. Her eyes grew moist, 
and she remained standing. She was 
sixteen years old now, and all the trusting 
simplicity of a child clung to her still. 
Her young heart’s passionate love, blending 
with her timid self-effacing nature, had 
retained all the tenderness, freshness and 
sweetness of childhood. 

Ganesh Dev was absent-minded still, but 
standing, and 
prompted by his inborn spirit of chivalry, 


he took her hand and drew her down 
beside htm on the marble couch. Nirupama 
rested her head against her husband’s 
shoulder, she buried her face in the folds 
of his garment and wept quietly. Seeing 
his young wife in tears, Ganesh Dev banish- 
ed his own sorrows and putting his arm 
around her asked tenderly, “Why does my 
Nirupama weep?” Nirupama answered not, 
but when he tenderly repeated his questions 
she fixed her tearful eyes upon him and 
replied, “Rajkumar, tell me you love me.” 

He gently stroked her raven hairand softly 
said, “Have I not told you soa thousand 
times? And yet you ask me? How often 
must I tell you so, beloved ?” 

“If you, if you,’ she stammered. But 
when her husband fondly kissed her quiver- 
ing lips, she put her arms around his neck 
and said, “If Shoktimoi were here, then, | 
fear, you would forget me.” 

The Prince looked silently upon her tear- 
stained innocent face. 

“Say, you will not forget me, tell me you 
are mine,” she pleaded. 

“If not yours, then whose am! ?” answered 
Ganesh in an evading tone. 

“IT know not, I only know my heart feels 
heavy” and hiding her sweet face once more 
against his shoulder, the poor child gave 
way to copious tears. 

How trying was this hour to him. His 
tender loving wife wept tears of deep mis- 
giving, and yet still trusting him, she clang 
to him. His thoughts were dazed. If he 
married Shoktimoi and brought her home, 
Nirupama’s tender heart would break. But 
if he forsook Shokti, he would force her to 
commit a great sin; she would be forced. to 
marry while in her heart she called him 
husband. The night that followed brought 
no sleep to him, his thoughts disturbed him, 
and ere the dawn broke he rose from his 
couch, stole noiselessly away from his ‘sleep- 
ing wife and left the house. He now sought 
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Shokti and would have a final understanding 
with her. Crossing the woods he heard the 
sound of drums and onthe highroad saw 
mounted officers and foot soldiers around a 
crowd of curious towns-people. A soldier 
‘beat upona drum and proclaimed aloud, 
“Nawab Gaias-ud-din has rebelled against 
the Sultan. The Badshah has declared war 
against him. Let all come forth who will 
fight for the Badshah.” 

Ganesh Dev approached one of the mount- 
ed officers and asked, “what offence has the 
Nawab committed ?” 

The officer replied, “the Sultan wished 
to wed a certain Hindu maiden whom he 
saw yesterday at the sports, but the Nawab, 
who was deputed to negotiate the matter, 
has married her himself.” 

The Prince stood asif struck by a thun- 
der bolt. 


ooo’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Prince heard his name called, and this 
roused him from his stupor. It was a 
woman’s voice that called, and it rang like 
distress and mad defiance. “Is that Maharaj 
Ganesh Dev I see there? Ganesh Dev, you 
stand unconcerned while a woman is in- 
sulted in your presence, you are unmoved 
by the sight of oppression and injustice? 
Shame on your honour, Maharaj, are you a 
true descendant of those heroes, your fathers, 
that once made Bengal great? No wonder 
then our motherland lies low, when thus 
her sons behave.” 

Glancing in astonishment in the direction 
of the voice, the Prince saw standing near 
a holy Sanyasini, her hands bound together 
and surrounded by soldiers. Startled by the 
sight he hastily drew near and asked the 
guards, 

“Who is this woman, and why is she 
bound ?” 

The soldiers saluted him and one replied, 
“Salam Huzoor.* The Fauzdar Sahibt in- 
formed the Sultan that the Crown Prince 
had stolen the Begum from the Mataji’s 
house. The Sultan has demanded her arrest. 
We have but carried out his orders.” 

The Sannyasini smiled defiantly and full 
of scorn replied, “one man commits a theft, 


* Salutations to His Lordship. 
+ Commander-in-Chief, 


‘ my regiment. 


and another is hanged for it. A noble justice 
has been brought upon us.” 

Ganesh stepped forward, he unsheathed 
his sword and held it high in his right hand, 
then called out loudly to the guards, “stand 
aside and make a path for me if you value 
your lives.” 

The soldiers understood his design, and 
one said, “ For God’s sake, Maharaja, do 
not set her free, if you don’t want that 
we should lose our heads. The wrath of 
the Faujdar Sahib will fall on us.” 

Yet they retreated before his flashing 
sword while still entreating. And the 
Prince after severing the Mataji’s bonds, 
addressed the frightened men and _ said, 
‘Fear not. I will myself inform the General 
what I did, and that no blame must fall on 
you. 
then come to me, and 1 will enroll you in 
Where is the General ?” 

“ After issuing his orders to us he went 
to your Highness’ palace.”’ 

The drum ceased, the curious crowd 
thronged round the soldiers. With a wave 
of the hand Ganesh Dev cleared the way 
and said to the now liberated priestess, 
* Come with me, mother, none of these men 
will dare to harm you.” 

The Mataji replied, “I know my son, 
that while I am with you, I need fear 
nothing. But let me lead the way, you 
follow me. The roads around here are 
well known to me.” 

The astonished crowd stood motionless, 
and the soldiers uttered not a word as the 
Maharaja and the priestess gradually dis- 
appeared from view among the woods. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


They went a short distance, then the 
Sanyasini stopped and said, “‘Take the road 
to the nght, and you will reach the boundary 
of your garden. Go home now, and I will, 
join you presently.” 

On nearing his palace the Rajkumar met 
Azim Khan, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Army, who addressed him saying, “Maharaja, 
J have come to you on an important errand. 
War has been declared between father and 
son. Prepare yourself to join the Sultan.” 

Ganesh Dev did not answer to the 
challenge, but asked instead, ‘‘ General, 


And if he still insists on punishment ~@ 
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what do your actions mean, why have you 
arrested an inoffensive Sanyasini ?” 

“T was obliged to do that, Maharaja, I 
only carried out the Badshah’s orders. He 
wants this woman in place of the other. 
If one can't get the rose, then let him be 
content with the carnation.” He added this 
as a joke, hoping the Maharaja would take 
up the spirit and drop the matter there. 

But to Ganesh this vulgar speech was 
revolting. “Azim Khan,” he replied firmly, 
“sneak not slightingly of woman. Who 
passed the order of her arrest concerns me 
not. J have set the Sanyasini free.” 

“Set free the Sanyasini? What do you 
mean Maharaja ?” 

“T severed her bonds.” 

“That does not go against the law as 
long as she is captive yet.” 

“I have let her go away, else why should 
I have cut her bonds?” 

“Maharaja, do you mean to say you set 
the woman free, allowed her to escape ?” 

“Why else did I release her?” 

“You must be jesting. How could she 
escape? I left her guarded by a troop of 
soldiers.” 

“The soldiers did their duty, blame not 
them. Iset her free by force and took her 
with me to a place of safety.” 

The General stood aghast. ‘What have 
you done? The Badshah wished to hear 
the story from her lips. But tell me, Maha- 
raja,.where she 1s. Give up .the woman 
now, without delay, or you will be arrested 
as a rebel.” | 

“If the Badshah passes an unjust order, | 
cannot be considered a rebel for violating it. 
If it pleases him to call me so, however, tell 
him from me that for the service rendered 
by my grandfather to his father, | humbly 
beg this woman’s liberty and exemption 
from all further molestation.” 

The General laughed. ‘Maharaja, you 
are young, you do not know the world. [If 
you wish to make an enemy of a man, re- 

«mind him of a service rendered to him. 
Unless you wish to incur the Sultan’s dis- 
pleasure, give up the Sanyasini.” 

“Never! You are a man, General. Tell 
me honestly, would you have acted other- 
wise if placed asI was? If a helpless in- 
nocent woman sought your protection, 
would you not then have braved the Sultan’s 
wrath ?” 
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“It is useless for us to argue, Maharaja. 
But bear in mind one thing,—I shall return 
shortly to take you prisoner. The devil has 
entered the Sultan. This is not the time to 
remind him of past benefits and talk theories 
with him.” 

“And may the Sultan bear in mind the 
fact that unless he abstains from molesting 
unprotected women, I shall cease to be a 
feudatory chief of his.” 

The General withdrew. He knew he 
should by rights have arrested Ganesh Dev 
on the spot, but he had yet some of the 
traits of manhood tn him, and his better 
nature prompted him to give the young man 
a chance to save himself, still hoping that 
the Badshah might be amenable to reason. 

No sooner had the General left, than the 
Sanyasini stepped up to the Prince. “We 
must stay here no longer’, she said. “If we 
delay, the enemy will seize us. I have 
told your captain tO prepare the troops. 
Bring the inmates of your house and with 
your family follow me atonce. A battle 
is imminent, and you must prepare your 
camp immediately in a safe place.” 

An hour later Ganesh Dev and the mem- 
bers of his household left the palace at 
Pandua which they had occupied during 
their sojourn there. When later Azim Khan 
returned with orders to arrest the Maharaja 
of Dinajpore, he found the palace deserted. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


The flame of war was kindled in Bengal. 
Foiled and angered at the treachery of his 
son, the Sultan became still more enraged 
at the news of the Sanyasini’s release. In- 
furtated he exclaimed, ‘“Thisis adding insult 
to injury. First the knave releases the wo- 
man, and then he makes bold to petition her 
release. Does he think he can play with me? 
You should have arrested the fool-hardy boy 
before coming here. General, you have 
failed in your duty.” ° 

Shocked at this reproach, Azim Khan 
replied, “Protector of the World, your 
humble servant admits he is to blame. But 
conditions are against us. We are at war 
with Nawab Shah, and if we arrest the 
Maharaja of Dinajpore, we shall have to 
fight him as well. It will be no easy task 
to take him prisoner. It would mean loss of 
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what do your actions mean, why have you 
arrested an inoffensive Sanyasini 2” 

“IT was obliged to do that, Maharaja, I 
only carried out the Badshah’s orders. He 
wants this woman in place of the other. 
If one can’t get the rose, then let him be 
content with the carnation.”’ He added this 
as a joke, hoping the Maharaja would take 
up the spirit and drop the matter there. 

But to Ganesh this vulgar speech was 
revolting. “Azim Khan,” he replied firmly, 
“speak not slightingly of woman. Who 
passed the order of her arrest concerns me 
not. I] have set the Sanyasini free.” 

“Set free the Sanyasini? What do you 
mean Maharaja ?”’ 

“T severed her bonds.”’ 

“That does not go against the law as 
long as she is captive yet.” 

“I have let her go away, else why should 
I have cut her bonds?” 

“Maharaja, do you mean to say you set 
the woman free, allowed her to escape ?” 

“Why else did { release her?” | 

“You must be jesting. How could she 
escape? [left her guarded by a troop of 
soldiers.” 

“The soldiers did their duty, blame not 
them. I set her free by force and took her 
with me to a place of safety.” 

The General stood aghast. ‘What have 
you done? The Badshah wished to hear 
the story from herlips. But tell me, Maha- 
raja, where she 1s. Give up .the woman 
now, -without delay, or you will be arrested 
as a rebel.” , 

“If the Badshah passes an unjust order, | 
cannot be considered a rebel for violating it. 
If it pleases him to call me so, however, tell 
him from me that for the service rendered 
by my grandfather to his father, I humbly 


beg this woman’s liberty and exemption 
from all further molestation.” 
The General laughed. ‘Maharaja, you 


are young, you do not know the world. If 
you wish to make an enemy of a man, re- 
«mind him of a service rendered to him. 
Unless you wish to incur the Sultan’s dis- 
pleasure, give up the Sanyasin1.” 

“Never! You are a man, General. Tell 
me honestly, would you have acted other- 
wise if placed asI was? If a helpless in- 
nocent woman sought your protection, 
would you not then have braved the Sultan’s 
wrath ?” 
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“It is useless for us to argue, Maharaja. 
But bear tn mind one thing,—TI shall return 
shortly to take you prisoner. The devil has 
entered the Sultan. This is not the time to 
remind him of past benefits and talk theories 
with him.” 

“And may the Sultan bear in mind the 
fact that unless he abstains from molesting 
unprotected women, I shall cease to bea 
feudatory chief of his.” 

The General withdrew. He knew he 
should by rights have arrested Ganesh Dev 
on the spot, but he had yet some of the 
traits of manhood in him, and his better 
nature prompted him to give the young man 
a chance to save himself, still hoping that 
the Badshah might be amenable to reason. 

No sooner had the General left, than the 
Sanyasini stepped up to the Prince. “We 
must stay here no longer’, she said. “If we 
delay, the enemy will seize us. I have 
told your captain tO prepare the troops. 
Bring the inmates of your house and with 
your family follow me atonce. A battle 
is imminent, and you must prepare your 
camp immediately tn a safe place.” 

An hour later Ganesh Dev and the mem- 
bers of his household left the palace at 
Pandua which they had occupied during 
their sojourn there. When later Azim Khan 
returned with orders to arrest the Maharaja 
of Dinajpore, he found the palace deserted. 


eed 


CHAPTER XX. 


The flame of war was kindled in Bengal. 
Foiled and angered at the treachery of his 
son, the Sultan became still more enraged 
at the news of the Sanyasini’s release. In- 
furiated he exclaimed, ‘‘This1s adding insult 
to injury. First the knave releases the wo- 
man, and then he makes bold to petition her 
release. Does he think he can play with me? 
You should have arrested the fool-hardy bov 
before coming here. General, you have 
failed in your duty.” * 

Shocked at this reproach, Azim Khan 
replied, “Protector of the World, your 
humble servant admits he is to blame. But 
conditions are against us. We are at war 
with Nawab Shah, and if we arrest the 
Maharaja of Dinajpore, we shall have to 
fight him as well. It will be no easy task 
to take him prisoner. It would mean loss of 
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strength, and that would be most fatal at 
the present moment. Dinajpore has strong 
forces, and 1f we win him to our side, we 
could defeat the enemy without difficulty.” 

The Sultan was in no mood to listen to 
reason. His anger was roused all the more 
by Azim Khan’s explanations and he re- 
plied madly, “Azim Khan, do you mean to 
imply that without that stripling’s help I 
cannot overcome my foe? Do you think I 
am calmly going to take such insult from 
that boy ?” 

Azim Khan knew his master too well to 
say more on the subject. “No, Your Majesty,” 
he stammerred, “I did not mean that, I only 
await my Lord’s orders.” 

“My orders are already given. Go, arrest 
this insolent scoundrel and briny him before 
me.” 

The General went but to find that 
Ganesh was gone. Qn his return from the 
deserted palace he met Gaias-ud-din’s Gene- 
ral with his troops. A fight ensued. There 
was some loss on either side, and then, as 
evening fell, they disappeared in the forest. 
The next day by order of the Badshah, 
troops were sent to explore the woods. 
Ganesh Dev was encamped there. His 
troops gained daily in strength, new recruits 
came in from Dinajpore and other places in 
larger numbers. The Sultan had to contend 
with two foes, the forces of his son and those 
of Ganesh Dev. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


And now let us return again to the day 
when the feat of arms was performed at 
Pandua, the day on which Shoktimoi’s fatal 
garland was thrown for the last time, that 
garland that had crushed the maiden’s heart 
but caused the hearts of men to flame with 
mad desire and blood to How from many 
wounds, 

Sultan Sekander Shah, charmed by the 
beautiful Bengali, desired to win her for his 
harem. Soin the evening he took Azim 
Khan aside andin a retired spot in the 
garden gave him instructions. He was to 
find the girl and to bring her thither. Just 
then the Crown-prince, Nawab Gaias-ud-din, 
came up to give lus salutation to his father 
ere retiring for the night. Azim Khan 
acquainted him with what his father wished, 
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and asked him as an obedient son to help 
in carrying out the plan. 

Gaias-ud-din became amazed as the truth 
dawned upon him. He did himself desire 
the beautiful Hindu girl. What should he 
do, face his own father asa rival? Todo this 
meant that he must stake power, wealth 
and kingdom, or perhaps even life itself. 
Should he withdraw or risk all this? For a 
moment he knew not which way to turn, but 
finally decided he would not withdraw. 
The fascination of the affair grew upon him 
with each fleeting minute, and he would 
sooner risk his life than yield. Gaias-ud-din 
had never yet checked his desires, he had 
been trained to give full sway to youthful 
impulses. Then now give up the maiden 
his heart craved to please his father ? Never! 

The -Nawab Shah was Governor of the 
presidency of Subarnagram, where he resid- 
ed and had come to the capital to attend 
the fete. In his own dominion his rule was 
supreme, the very currency was struck in his 
name. Phe Badshah gladly granted him 
this power. Gaias-ud-din would succeed 
him to the throne, se there could no harm 
ensue from the exercise of power on the part 
of the heir apparent. He grudyged him not 
this influence in his own jurisdiction. But 
Sekander Shah discovered to his cost the 
fatal consequences to himself of having giv- 
en all this power to his son. 

Having learned his father’s intentions 
Gaias-ud-din began his task with ‘caution. 
He went to his own quarters and prepared 
for his return to Subarnagram. That very 
night his household and a certain portion of 
his troops were despatched. The remaining 
portion he accoutred to accompany him, 
and now he awaited the coming of Kutab. 

And who was Kutab ?. He was the man 
the young Crown-prince trusted in all 
things, the man who helped to carry out-all 
his plans, and had no pangs of conscience 
as regarded the nature of these plans. The 
whole nature of the young Mussulman 
Prince was a desire to have all his wishes 
gratified, and Kutab not only helped to 
fulfil them but prompted them as well. 
Therefore he was indispensable to him. 
As soon as he had seen the beautiful Shokti, 
desire seized the young. prince, and 
Kutab knowing him as he did, had divined 
his feeling from his glance and now was 
busy in tracing the girl to win her for his 


, 


reassured, 


~4 counsel 
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master. That he would return with his task 
accomplished, ‘ the Crown-prince doubted 
not, for when had Kutab ever failed to 
carry out a plan he undertook ? So he sat 
in eager expectation and counted the 
minutes till his counsellor’s return. His 
only thought now was to reach his own 
domain in safety with his prey.- Once there, 
protection was assured. It was nearly 
midnight when Kutab at last arrived with 
the welcome tidings that the bird was in 
the net. There was no need for further 
anxiety, they had only now to go and take 
their prey. 

Gaias-ud-din then related what happened 
in the meantime, and Kutab considering 
the Nawab’s action suitable to the occasion, 
praised him accordingly. Being now 

the prince sought his friend’s 
further. He desired to have the 
marriage solemnized before carrying the girl 
off and then to receive her as his bride with 
the usual roya: ceremonies. But there was 
a difficulty. Since war was sure to come, 
there was no place safe enough in which to 
deck Shokt: in the Begum’s apparel and 
welcome her with the honours fitted to the 
occasion. What could Kutab suggest? 
Gais-ud-din was so blinded by his passion 
that he absolutety ignored the sword that 
hung suspended over his head, the frightful 
danger he was incurring. He was accustom- 
ed to yield-to his desires, and he was led 
astray by passion and bad counsel. 

Kutab was as ever equal to the situation. 
His father, the Prime Minister, possessed a 
princely garden house situated ina quiet 
spot. ‘This was a suitable place for the 
purpose, and he immediately despatched 
messengers to the Manager to have all in 
readiness. The Commander of Gaias-ud-din’s 
troops, Hossein Khan, was sent on this 
errand, accompanied by the remaining escort 
and two palanquins bearing female atten- 
dants.. 


A 
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That done, the Nawab Shah and _ his 
adviser with an empty palanquin and 


half a dozen soldiers, went to fetch their 
prey, the unfortunate unsuspecting Hindu 
girl. As they approached the temple, the 
soldiers and the palanquin bearers upon 
orders from Kutab, hid in the woods. Then 
the two friends surreptitiously entered the 
shrine that profane feet may not tread. 
Hidden by the cover of darkness they defied 
the law with impunity. Kutab had previ- 
ously made himself acquainted with the 
temple. He had followed the girl as far as 
its gate. Then seeing her enter one apart- 
ment, he entered the shrine room and there 
overheard part of the conversation between 
her and her aunt. He had worn the garb of 
a Mohammedan dervish while in the woods, 
but now he saw fit to don another garb. 
After entering the house of Kali he divested 
himself of his Mussalman’s robes, he remov- 
ed his turban and wound it round his body 
as a loin-cloth. Taking from Kali’s throat 
some gralands of red hybicus, he twined 
them round his head and shrunk not from 
taking a hideous garland of skulls which 
hung on the walland adorned himself with 
it. With the red sandal paste from a secret 
vessel in front of the image he made marks 
on his forehead and over his body. He now 
appeared like a Hindu kapalic, which is the 


most cruel of the many sects that worship 
Isali. 


‘“Now then, your Highness,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘’ we shall see what is to be done next.” 

Looking through a hole in the wall into 
the yogini’s apartment, he whispered 
cautiously, ‘‘ Nawab Shah, remain concealed 
behind the image, the girl is coming here.” 
Then both hid behind the goddess, and 
when the time came, Kutab in a feigned 
voice responded to Shokti’s words. The 
rest is known to the reader. 


(To be continued.) 


id 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF APPLIED CHE- 
MISTRY—A LESSON FOR INDIA 


HREE thousand representative chemists 
recently met together in London to 
discuss “the many topics of interest 


and importance thatare continually arising 
owing to the marvellous discoveries 
which the science of chemistry, both 
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pure and applied, is making from day to 
day.” 

Every civilized nationality, except of 
course India, sent delegates to take part in 
the deliberations of the monster gathering. 
As regards the subjects discussed it is enough 
to present below a bare list of the sections 
with their Presidents. 


PRESIDENTS : 
I. Analytical Chemistry, Professor T. E. Thorpe, 
R.S 


Tt. Inorganic Chemistry and Allied Industries, Dr. 
Ludwig Mond, F. R. S. 

III. (2) Mining and Metallurgy, Sir Hugh Bell, 
Bart. 

III. (6) Explosives, Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., 
FL.R.S 


[V. (a) 1. Organic Chemistry and Allied Indus- 
tries, Professor W. H. Perkin, F. R. S. 

IV. (a) 2. Physiological Chemistry and Pharma- 
cology, Professor Cushny (Vice-President; the late 
Dr. Gamgee was President). 

IV. (6) Colouring Substances and 
Professor R. Meidola, F. R. S. 

V. Industry and Chemistry of Sugar, Sir Richard 
C. Garton. 

VI. (a) Starch, Sir Walter Palmer, Bart. 

VI. (6) Fermentation, Colonel John Gretton, M. P. 
Vil. Agricultural Chemistry, Dr. J. A. Voelcker. 
meu. (2) Hygiene, Sir James Crichton-Browne, 

VIII. (6) Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Mr. N. H. 
Martin, F. R. S. E. 

VIII. (ec) Bromatology, Mr. R. R. Tatlock. 

IX. Photo-Chemistry ard Photography, Sir Wil- 
liam Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

X. Electro-Chemistry and Physical Chemistry, Sir 
John Brunner, Bart. 

X1. Law, Political Economy, and Legislation Affect- 
ing Chemical Industry, Lord Alverstone, F. R. S. 

The world, we mean the world of science, 
is progressing. India alone refuses to move. 
It_is true there are signs of awakening which 
presage a hopeful future; but the stupor of 
ages which overwhelmed her has paralysed 
her limbs and she finds herself a laggard in 
the race for life. A fair estimate of the 
progress of chemical science and of the 
number of persons engaged in its investiga- 
tions may be made by looking over the 
index of authors’ names, in any issue of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, say of the 
month of May last. The total number 
amounts to 590. It means that as many as 
590 chemists have been silently but steadily 
working in England and the continent in the 
laboratories. But this represents a record of 
a month’s work only. In order to arrive at 
a proper estimate we should strike an aver- 
age from a year’s index. The number of 
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chemists actually engaged in original 
investigations in pure and applied chemistry 
would appear to be simply appalling. 

Let us now pause for a moment and take 
stock of all that India is doing—all the 
preparations she is making—to make herself 
abreast of the requirements of the times. * 
Judging by the number of the ever-increasing 
students of the Sciénce Courses in the 
Colleges of Bengal at any rate one would 
be inclined to think that a change for the 
better is in store for us ‘There is, however, 
danger lurking ahead and it is incumbent 
upon us to take timely note of it. 

The rush for the Science Courses is simply 
bewildering. Some colleges, I understand, 
are goirlg to divide theif junior science 
classes--éspecially chemistry classes---into 
two sections, each consisting again of 
as many as 80 to roo students, The 
country is thus going to be flooded with 
a heavy output of graduates in science. 
The question now arises: what are Wwe 
going to do with these potential B. Sc.’s 
and M. Sce.’s? In what mannef are they 
going to bé absorbed ? What soft of career 
are we prepared to offer them ? 

I am affaid the country has as yet made 
no provision for these prospective Praduates 
in science. Any one who has carefully 
studied the progress of the European coun- 
tries during the last three centuries must 
have realisdd that their activity.ins never 
been confinéd to any particular sphere. 
They have advanced all along the line. It 
is a necessary condition of the real pros- 
perity of a Country that science must make 
headway ure passu with industrial and 
commercial activity. The Angld-Saxon 
race, for inStance, has been foremost. tn 
navigation, exploration, colonisatitn and 
in commercial and industrial activity: The 
age and country which produced a Raleigh, 
a Drake; a Shakespeare, a Spenser; a 
Hooker, a Bacon did not wait long if bring- 
ing forth a Newton, a Robert Boyle. ‘There | 
has thus béen always a demand for the& 
man of science. But, the most striking 
object-lesson is afforded by modern 
Germany, which is par excellence the land 
of chemical industries. There a happy and 
harmonious co-operation has been estab- 
lished between the plodding man of science 
immersed in his researches in the labora- 
tory and the manufacturer the man oi 
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business—the owner of huge factories-—- 
turning the labour and discoveries of the 
former to capital account. No such pro- 
vision exists in our county. Society is an 
organic growth; it must move and advance 
as a whole in order to secure healthy deve- 
lopment. The Chemist, the Geologist, 
the Engineer, the Electrician may be ready 
at hand but if the spirit of enterprise 1s 
wanting the former will have very little 
occupation. The law of demand and supply 
is inexorable. It is thus painful to contem- 
plate the future of our young aspirants for 
scientific degrees. 

I fear the mania, for I cannot characterise 
it otherwise, for the science courses is born 
of hasty, ill-considered notions. It is at 
last dawning upon us that a nation cannot 
-live upon law, medicine, engineering and the 
other '‘learned professions; neither can it 
thrive upon quill-driving. There has thus 
been a revulsion from the mere “Arts” 
education. The guardians of our boys have 
a sort of vague, nebulous idea of what they 
ought to do for them. Seeing that there 
is nO career open to their wards if they 
take to a mere “literary” education, they 
have now conceived a sudden fancy for 
scientific education. “What shall we do with 
our boys?” is becoming a serious problem 
day by day. The hope is naturally enter- 
tained that an education on scientific lines 
with chemistry as its backbone will enable 
them somehow or other to develop the re- 
sources of the country, to create or open new 
industries. 

But unfortunately new industries do not 
drop from the heavens like gentle rain. 
The Germany of to-day is no doubt the 
land of chemists and chemical industries. 
But we clean forget what mighty efforts 
she and her devoted sons have put forth to 
make her what she is, A century ago 
Prussia, for united Germany then existed 
only in the dreams of her patriots, was in 
a backward state as regards progress of 
Scientific knowledge. In fact, her very 
national entity was in jeopardy as she lay 
prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. At the 
beginning of the twenties of the last century 
two of her noble and devoted sons, however, 
took to the study of chemistry. It ts a 
remarkable fact that they could learn only 
the elementary principles of the science in 
the land of their birth, Friedrich W6hler 
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proceeded to Stockholm to sit at the feet 
of the great Swedish Chemist Berzelius 
and Justus Von Liebig repaired to the 
laboratory of Gay-Lussac at Paris. These 
two great chemists after returning to their 
native land worked in happy and harmoni- 
ous co-operation and for half-a-century start- 
led the scientific world by their epoch- 
making discoveries in the province of or- 
ganic chemistry, namely synthesis or arti- 
ficial production of new compounds. The 
fire which these mighty chemists borrowed 
Prometheus-like from abroad set all 
Germany ablaze. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that almost all the eminent chemists 
of Germany from 1827 to 1877 have been 
the intellectual descendants of Liebig and 
Wohler. If Germany is to-day reaping a 
rich harvest it 1s because of the unselfish, 
devoted and whole-hearted labours of 
generations of chemists for nearly a century. 


The silent work of the student of science 
at the laboratory as a rule passes unnoticed ; 
but its results are often more far-reaching 
than any of the “decisive” battles of the 
world. To give one or two _ instances. 
Let us take the case of Turkey-red dyeing. 
Says Professor Thorpe: 


“The story of the artificial formation of alizarin 
from coal-tar derivatives by Graebe and Liebermann 
in 1868, and of its successful commercial manufacture 
by Perkin in this country, and by Caro in Germany, 
is too well known to be repeated here. The synthetic 
formation of alizarin created nothing less than a revo- 
lution in one of our leading industries, and completely 
destroyed a staple trade of France, Holland, Italy 
and Turkey. Alizarin isone of the main products of 
the madder plant, the roots of which have been used 


from time immemorial for the sake of the dyes which 


they contain. Pliny tells us that in his time madder 
was well known ‘‘to the sordid and avaricious and 
this because of the large profits obtained from it 
owing to its employment in dyeing wool and leather.”’ 
Originally it was grown almost exclusively in India, 
Persia and the Levant. The Moors introduced it 
into Spain, whence it found its way into the Nether- 
lands. Alsace and Avignon were long celebrated for 
their madder. Twenty years ago it was the most 
important of the natural dye-stuffs used by the Calico 
printer and Turkey-red dyer; and the annual import 


_of it into this country was valued at £1,250,000 ster- 


ling, the South Lanarkshire district alone consuming 
upwards of 150 tons weekly. The chemist has changed 
all these, and the cultivation of the various species 
of the Rubiacez: for the purposes of tHe dyer, which 
has continued for thousands of years down to our own 
time, is now practically at an end. It is the remnant 
of a primeval vegetation that has displaced the vege- 
tation of to-day.” 


Synthetic or artificial indigo, also from 
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coal-tar, was discovered mainly by the 
labours of Bayer. 

Here also the stimulus imparted by the 
chemist at his laboratory in Germany has 
its reflex action painfully felt by the indigo- 
planters of Behar. Take again the fate of 
the nitre or saltpetre industry. Since the 
days of the East India Company up till 
recent years, Bengal has been foremost in 


the exportation of this article. But the 
discovery of immense deposits of sodium 
nitrate or Chili saltpetre has led to a 


considerable falling off in the exportation 
of Bengal saltpetre. The vast income 
derived by the Republics of South America 
in the shape of royalties on this mineral 
resource, amounting we believe to several 
million pounds sterling, is however threat- 
ened with extinction. Nitric acid and the 
nitrates are now being successfully manu- 
factured from the air. 

Those who wish to take to the study of 
chemistry must not approach it with a light 
heart. A life-long unflagging zealand devo- 
tion is necessary in order to achieve anything 
worthy the name. This is an age of intellec- 
tual competition. That country which can 
produce the largest number of brain-workers 
will in the long run come off victorious. A 


THE ANCIENT DIGNITY OF 


fl has ‘ noblest service in the world is un- 
doubtedly that of producing food for 
our fellowmen, and thus judged by its 
intrinsic merit, the position that the farmer 
should hold, and still holds in all free 
countries, is one of the most dignified. We 
remember what we ourselves saw in 
England in 1888 at the New-Port Agri- 
cultural Show. The finest specimens of 
Hereford cattle and of Berkshire pigs ex- 
hibited at the show, were those from the 
herds of the then Prince of Wales, now our 
King-Emperor, which took away the highest 
prizes. In our own country to be a house- 
holder or ‘grihastha’ was to be a farmer, 
and the terms ‘girhasthi’ and ‘girastha’ 
are still very commonly used as synonyms 
for farming and farmer. Notice in what 
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very large number of students have been 
attracted to chemistry from purely mercenary 
motives. As Emerson truly observes: “The 
history of man is a series of conspiracies to 
win from Naturesome advantage without 
paying for it.” The goddess of science does 
not, however, condescend to appear before 
a false, unfaithful worshipper. Morethan a 
thousand years ago the precursor of Indian 
chemists, the celebrated Nagarjuna, after 
years of devotion to his favourite subject, 
exclaimed : 


ete ae wat Han 


oe hk 
a qeifa & efa aoaat waraarat | 
send fay Way cased eee Fo 

“For twelve years I have gone through 
severe penances [7. e. assiduously pursued 
the subject |. O Goddess ! if thou art propitia- 
ted, be pleased to communicate to me the 
rare knowledge of chemistry.” * 

Is it too much to expect that the Indians, 
the descendants of the Rishis of old, should 
take to the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake ? 


P, C. Ray. 


* Vide “History of Hindu Chemistrv,” Vol, II, 
Xl, also Page 7 and Sanskrit Texts, page 13. 


Introduction 


FARMER'S LIFE 


terms of solemn respect the ‘grihastha’ is 
spoken .of in the ‘Sanhita of Vasistha.’ 
“Even as the sea is the support of the 
rivers, so 1s the householder the support ofthe 
other orders of men. Even as the mother 


‘supports the life of all living beings, so does 


the householder support by almsgiving the 
mendicant classes.”# Though no Sanskrit 
works on agriculture are now extant, there 
is good reason io believe that in anciert 
times agriculture was studied as a science 
(vidya )and under the name of ‘ Varta ' 
stood among the sciences, almost in the 


x BM welaet: Wa Was afer a feafa 
waaay: wear wee afer we feale’ 1 
re aeacaifae wed sttafer sara: | | 
Ua WU wa Slats firgan: 1 ser = | 
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same rank as metaphysics and theology 
(“snfafaat at ard”). The popular collec- 
tion of aphorisms known as Khandr 


Bachan, seems to be the surviving rem- 
.nants of an extinct agricultural science. 
The Amarakosha gives Vartd* as one of 
the names of the Vaisya’s occupation ; and 
specifies in the order of their ranks, its three 


sub-divisions (I) arable farming ¢ IT} 
cattle rearing and (IIf) commerce 
(“afa: urgare afasmy”). Unlike to-day, 


precedence was then given to agriculture 
over commerce. Indeed in a normal state 
of society, commerce appears in the field, 
after the development of agriculture has 
secured a permanent surplus of produce to 
_be carried away for purposes of exchange. 
As the quantity of this surplus accumulated, 
commerce rose in importance, ultimately 
proving to be more profitable than agri- 


culture (afew? aaa wet ace aff adtfi), 


But in regard to rank, and dignity, the 
merchant. was decidedly inferior to the 
farmer, as he is still in our own, and in all 
other civilized countries. In ancient India, 
both agriculture and commerce were the 
special occupation of the Vaishya caste 


atte affafwat orgie fax aa’. 


and cattlerear- 


“ Monevy- 


lending, farming, trade, 
ing, are réserved for the Vis” 2.e. Vaisya 
. (Yagnavalkya Sanhita, 11g). Whatever the 
pretensions of a degenerate priesthood on 
the ground of birth, the reader of early 
Sanskrit literature knows that mere birth 
was a very negligible factor in the original 
“aun fare,” 7. e., 
‘Distinguished according to character and 
occupation’ in the Gita, and maeatat Ta ze. 
‘divided into various castes according to occu- 
pation’ in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, 
contain the whole truth about caste division 
ain a nut-shell. The castes among the Arvas 
“were divided according to the respective 
professions of the parties concerned ; and 
the Vaisya was a Vaisya because he was per 
excellence either a farmer, a trader or a 
money-lender, and all who follow these 
occupations, whatever their birth, are, so far 


(oe oretat sifian avat aft aaa staat | 
feat aff: arooter afesd Sia waa serac: | 
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division of the castes. 
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in fact though not zn name, Vaisyas in the 
eyes of our shastras. 

What was the political and social status 
of the Vaisya or farmer in ancient India? 
Let us enquire. The reader of the Maha- 
bharata and of the Ramayana knows that 
the most familiar form of address for the 
king in ancient India was Visampatit 
ze Protector of the Vis or Vazsya or 
farmer. In selecting a site for the royal 
residence, the king is directed to choose 
one where Vaisyas abound. “The king 
should fix his residence in jungle land where 
cattle and crops abound, and tenanted 
largely by Vaisyas and Sudras” + (Vishnu 
Sanhita, IIf.3). Indeed the king in ancient 
India as head of the Kshatriyas was some- 
what in the position of the shepherd’s dog 
in Plato’s Republic, the Brahmana or 
philosopher being the shepherd, and the 
Vaisya as standing for the productive class, 
the sheep to be protected. The Brahmana 
as well as Kshatriya were rather consumers, 
and could not exist without the Vaisyas, 
any more than the shepherd or his dog, 
could exist without the sheep. Charity and 
the offering of free gifts (dana) is acknow- 
ledged as the special privilege of the Vaisya. 
Says the Mahabharata: The Brahmana’s 
hand (giving offerings to the Gods) is his 
thunderbolt, the Kshatriya’s war-chariot 
is his thunderbolt, and free-gifts the 
thunderbolt of the Vaisya, and the service 
of others the thunderbolt of the youngest 
caste (Sudras),|| 

What an amount’ of solicitude do 
Yudhisthira. as the representative of the 
Kshatriyas, and the sage Narada as represent- 
ative of the Brahmanas both display for 


+ Thus Krishna addressing Yudhisthira said ;— 
agaa: Paral fret aan ofe fase 
waits yeait asiea faa fat: 1 


RY | MMT ORs TAT ( WHA ) | 
And Kaikeyi speaking of Dasharatha said ;— : 


afaesy verdifa ax aa fascia: | 
a fad wa ae Gq aferqirenta 
WIL Aree | AAPA | 
t cane sive cel welt’ @earsaq sere wes 
fay a 21 at 3 
| aroha area: Ue wa TaTT Ta 
an & aq ase waa wala: | 
yr | Awe | Mfeaed | 
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the success and prosperity of the farmers! 
Asks Narada of Yudhisthira. ‘Are not thy 
subjects unmolested by thieves, by covetous 
persons, by the princes, by women, or by 
thyself? Are the farming classes cantent- 
ed ? Does your State provide tanks large 
and full in different localities at suitable 
distances ? Agriculture should not depend 
on the rainfall. Has the cultivator enough 
of corn in stock both for his food, and for 
seed ?” (Verses 80-82, Chap. V, Sabha- 
parba).* The same degree of solicitude 
for the prosperity of the farmer is displayed 
by Rama in his conversation with his 
brother Bharata, whom he asks :—‘‘Is the 
country over which our ancestors ruled, 
well tilled to the very borders, and are 
there plenty of cattle? Are the people 
free from jealousy? Do they get on 
without depending on the rainfall? Are 
they happy and unmolested by destructive 
wild animals? Are they free from all fear? 
Is the country adorned with minerals? Is it 
free from evil-doers? Do the people enjoy 
happiness and prosperity? O Raghava, are 
all the arable and cattle farmers pleased 
with thee’, (Ramayana, Ayodhya Kanda, 
Ch. roo, verses 46 and 47). 
But though agriculture was admittedly 
the special privilege of the Vaisya, the 
Kshatriya is also directed to engage in 
agriculture. 
ufaaist aft aat fesrq Sara goa 1 

( out dfeat ae BT v8 ) 
“The Kshatriya also should take to farming, 
and thereby worship the Brahmanas and the 
gods;” andasa matter of fact we find the prou- 
dest Kings, not unlike Gladstone with his axe 
taking glory in their feats with the plough. 


AA -C aA 4 


« wfea ditg Hal Hart alae at | 
aa al urea we afeq Get: HaTAST: 1 
alway ceraihy yaife a geal a | 
at fafafaenia a afieaaea 1 
afaa wa’ alse avarmadiefer 1 
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For example, King Janaka of Videha proudly 
recounts to the sage Visvamitra in the pre- 
sence of Rama--the bridegroom elect of his 
daughter-~O,how unlike the artificialities of 
the cockneys of to-day,—his own manual 
labours on the field: “while I was ploughing “* 
my field (Sita) rose from (the furrow made by) 
the plough. As I was clearing( by weeding). 
the fheld, I] obtained her who is well-known 
by the name of Sita. Though risen from 
the earth, she has been brought up as 
my daughter.’”” (Ramayana, Adikanda, 
Chap. 66, verse 13 B.t We also find 
Queen Sita of Ayodhya in exile with 
her husband, proudly recounting to 
Anasuya, the wife of the sage Atri--O, how 
unlike the consort of the pettiest quill- 
driver of these days,—the manual labours - 
of her thrice great father-—thrice great,” 
because he was at once the very ideal of 
the King, the Rishi, and the Farmer—King 
Janaka of Videha :—“He (z.e. King Janaka) 
with plough in hand was cultivating his 
fields, when I, a princess arose, causing a 
crack in the earth. The king himself was 
scattering (ashes) in hand-fulls when 
he saw me covered with ashes, and 
Was extremely ‘surprised.’’{| (Ayodhya 
Kanda, Chap. 118, verses 28-29). King 
Janaka of Videha ploughing and manuring ! 
O, what a sight for our human leeches of 
to-day ! Even the Brahmana of ancient 
India was bound to plough his fields at 
least upon sacred occasions. Parasara says 
in his Sanhita: ‘The five daily sacrifices 
(Pancha Yajna) of the Brahmana are to be 
performed by him with rice gathered by 
himself from the fields of his own plough- 
ing’@ Parasara, Chap. 2, verse 7). But 
more than that. Every Brahmana during 


i aq S aw: Ad eearehaa aa: | 


aa resent wear area Safer fara i 
qauteham aig salsa ATS I 
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the course of his theosophical training as a 
Brahmachart, had to serve as a sort of farm 
apprentice under his teacher. We read in 
the Mahabharata that the sage Dhaumya 
had a Brahmachart pupil, by name Aruni, 
whom he deputed to dam a_ breach 
-inone of the banks enclosing his field, 


(we FeTGae auifa)} to prevent the escape 


of the rain-water. The pupil laboured 
hard; but failing to stop the egress of 
water by damming, he laid himself down 
across the breach, and thus succeeded in 


stopping the outflow. (aaa wfaan Fereg, 
wd ca aft wee wet). Dhaumya had 


another pupil, Upamanyu by name, who was 
directed to tend his preceptor’s cattle, and 
he did as directed (aga m cigfar wa 
Saray asa aq at: ). (Adiparva (Astika), 
Chap. 40). Kacha, son of Brihaspati, had to 
tend cattle when a pupil under Sukracharya. 
Such instances are also common in the 
Upanishads, and our educationists of to-day 
might well take a lesson here from our 
forefathers, and instead of merely stuffing 
the brains of our young men at the schools 
with barren book-lore, and letting them 
loose, quite unequipred, on the world, 
only to swell the ranks of the unemployed 
votaries of “the lawless science of our 
law’—doubly lawless in India, give them 
also a course of efficient practical training 
in farming, or gardening or other productive 
labour, to enable them to earn an honest 
livelihood upon entering the world. 


To prove the high dignity of farm labour 


we might further cite the examples of the 
divine brothers Krishna and Balarama 


brought up by Nanda Gop in Gokul ( tae 
qT TeTGE ara) where Krishna deilght- 
ed himself by tending cows ( wy faemea wa 
yaaraa: (rx Sabha, chap 52, verse 7). What 
are the facts in Krishna’s life that call 
“forth the deepest sentiments of reverence, in 
the popular Hindu mind ? Not the feats of 
the great hero who killed the tyrant King 
Kansa, or the blasphemous Sisupala. Not 
even the work of the blessed peace-maker 


between the rival parties in the great 
Kurukshetra war, and not even that of 
the divine sage or Rishi revealing the 


Bhagavadgita to Arjuna. It is those of the 
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divine cow-boy ( or Rakhal ) of Gokul who 
paid every possible attention to the cows 
of his charge—even holding up a hill over 
them for an umbrella for a week to protect 
them from rain and storm. ‘ The young 
boy having gone into a forest played at 
will on his pastoral reed for the delight of 
his cows. O Subduer of Enemies, ‘in the 
rainy season the Lord of Glory went to 
Gokula where the hill Gobardhana was held 
up fora week by Vasudeva when only a 
tiny boy, for the protectian of his cows 
(from rain and_ storrn).’* (Mahabharata, 
Sabhaparva ( Rajasuya ), chap. 53, verses 
23, 24). O that:we knew how much more 
acceptable it would be to the heroes we 
worship, if we tried more to follow their 
example in our lives than to extol them by 
words of mouth. As it now stands, the 
Hindu of to-day outwardly worships 
Krishna, but in his heart and in his life, he 
seems to worship Sisupala, the enemy who 
hated Krishna because he was a cow-boy,-— 
even Sisupala who abused Bhishma saying 
“Thou an old and wise man, dost thou 
also mean to praise that cow-keepert 
Krishna the ideal cow-boy ( Rakhal) of 
Gokula demonstrates to every Hindu, the 
ancient dignity of a dairy farmer's life, as 
also his brother Balarama or Haladhara, 
demonstrates that of the arable farmer’s 
life by always carrying about the plough 
as his emblem. 

Lastly the general reader of Sanskrit 
literature here and there meets with touches 
of description in old Sanskrit poems which 
not only show how efficiently farming was 
carried on in the good old days, but also 
that the poets who penned them, possessed 
expert knowledge. Take for instance the 
following from Bhatti Kavya, II. 13f: 


* ita ay gayt aa defy area | 
Wate Ft wat afaeaTat Zar 1 
Tee Haag ware qfaary wey: | 
Val Wasa AT Wars’ Gaal was I 
faum agzaa varaire 4 I 
RR, RB UATE ( Tse ) ea ya | 
t afaa arase: ay ao’ a aqhrafa 
21% 68 Gar ( cera ) | 
t feanfad@etaa diac asa: a efaa aaah: | 
Bae: we fate df qate way feoaracen: | 
28 | ate Re ae | 
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“ He was delighted to behold special crops, 
sown in drills, far-stretching and (from their 
greenness) soothing to the eye, (the plants) 
smooth in all their parts, oil-exuding, plump 
and erect, with the interspaces carefully 
weeded.” Every word here is pregnant with 
meaning for the practical farmer, as the 
description of a vigorous growing crop of 
maize, or sugarcane, or sorghum (Juar), and 
shows that the poet was not only a poet, 
but possessed the keen eye of a practical 
farmer, to be able to mark all the signs of 
a healthy and vigorous growth of the crop. 
Here again is another instance of a very 
high degree of expert knowledge of dairy 
farming on the part of the sage Apastamba, 
who in his Sanhita ([.21) could lay down 
the following rule regarding the rearing of 
calves:—‘“For the first two months, give 
the calf to suck freely; for the next two 
months milk only two teats (or quarters of 
the udder. In the fifth and sixth months 
milk only once in the day, and after that, 
milk as often, and as much as you like,” 
(Apastamba I. 21,* Where pastures are 
always open, and costly methods of artifi- 
cial feeding are seldom required, and where 
the cows are comparatively small miulkers, 
a sounder rule for the rearing of strong and 
healthy cattle, than this, cannot be con- 
ceived. The sage evidently was aware that 
the most critical period in the life of the 
calf is the first six months, and that a calf 
ill-fed during that period will never make 
a proper cow in spite of all the care you 
can bestow afterwards. For the pedigree 
cattle of Europe and America, those cows 
that are intended to produce calves for 
rearing, are not milked at all, as a rule, the 
calf being always allowed to suck freely, 
and sometimes two or more calves being 
set toone cow. With regard to the cows 
kept for ordinary mulking purposes, the 
Western farmers generally sell the calves to 
the butcher as early as possible. The rule 
laid down by the sage, seems to be so far 
superior to the best practices of the Western 
dairy men, as it serves the double purpose 
of rearing as well as milking, and if our 
desire to improve the breeds of our cattle 


* URS ade Te ae as se 
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is at all more than lip-deep, a sounder 
rule could not be recommended to us. 

Apart from history or literature we know 
that the high dignity of a farmer’s life 
was maintained even down. to some time 
after. Lord Cornwallis’s epoch-making 
settlement. We ourselves rememiber what 
we saw fifty years ago in and around our 
native village, when we were little children, 
and if the reader cares to know more, he 
might learn a great deal more by enquiry 
from older men verging on their three-score 
and ten, regarding the rural reminiscences 
of their early childhood. Every country 
gentleman or bhadralok was then a producer, 
instead of being a consumer as now. He 
was a substantial farmer called ‘ Girastha’— 
each having 5 to ro drons or 25 to 50 acres 
of land—more or less, under cultivation, 
and having huge barns or golas filled with 
corn, and about half a dozen cows to give 
milk. His own or his neighbour’s tanks too 
supplied him with fish, and he was as happy 
as the day was long}. Farming was well 
understood to be impossible without capital, 
and so long as it remained in the hands of 
well-to-do gentlemen able to obtaina maxi- 
mum of out-turn from the soil by laying out 
capital in the improvement of both the 
soiland the live stock, farming was safe, 
and also the State which it supplied with 
the sinews of war. Was it the Permanent 
Settlement that dealt the death-blow to 
our agriculture—not of course because the 
settlement was permanent, but because 
there was any settlement at all involving 
an assertion of a proprietory right in the 
soil on the part of the State? That point 
we jeave the reader to think out for himself, 
barely noting the fact to the credit of the 
Hindu as well as the Mahomedan Kings, 
that they never claimed to be the proprietors 
of the soil, any more than the English King 
claims to be the proprietor of the English 
soil. We have only to point out here what 
we saw happening under our eyes—a most 
magical 
+ The’standing grievance of the School or rather Pathshala- 


roing boys of those days is most pathetically expressed in the 
Sollowing slang rhymes of mixed Bengali and Sanskrit: 


aqa yet ae se | 
Ae aR wrt Fe | 
aa fafaq aaa fraret ae 1 
‘To be reading and writing is miserable as death. Fishing in 


ponds secures an enjoyable dinner. A little writing is however 
a necessary accomplishment in the matrimonial market,” 


~ 
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class from substantial farmers engaged in 
productive labour to a class of consumers or 
middle men with no direct interest in the 
success of agriculture. The ‘ lowing herds’ 
and granaries loaded with corn, that we 
saw in our childhood, were but the fading 
twilight of the setting sun of Indian 
agriculture. The gentry of the country one 
by one in quick succession, wound up their 
farming business. The more aspiring among 
us looked fora zemindary, and by becom- 
ing the collector’s Sheristadar, they were 
often able to secure one. —The more modest 
among us formed the shoals of smaller fry 
of tenure holders as Talukdars, Patnidars, 
dar-Patnidars or dar-dar-Patnidars. Those 
that were our day labourers in the halcyon 
days of Indian agriculture, stepped into 
our shoes. Our Khamar or farm soil thus 
passed into the hands of a class of capital- 
less, perennially indebted, and half-starved 
chasas or rayals who could only make up 
by starving the losses in their balance-sheet, 
to whom even courtesy would forbid the 
dignified name of farmer, and who with all 
the sweat of their brow, would be unable 
to save either themselves, their crop, or 
their live stock from chronic famine, but 
who had in those days one very charming 
recommendation in that they made good 
unresisting sponges for the squeezing out 
of nazar mathut, tahari and other illegal 
exactions,or for obtaining rent-enhancements 
by pressure or diplomacy. However as 
time went on, even the proverbial donkey 
learned to kick. 

In this way, did the bhadralok or the 
hereditary producer of the people’s food, 
sell their birth-right for the mess of pottage 
of an ease-loving selfish life of mere rent- 
collector, fattening on the fruits of others’ 
labours Thus did the best brains and 
hearts,—the real workers in our great social 
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bee-hive, transform themselves into a class 
of do-nothing drones. ‘Nero fiddled while 
Rome burnt,’ and we ate, drank and were 
merry, while the country was rushing 
headlong to ruin. Here were the very 
cream of the country drawn away from the 
noble work of food production only to 
share in the business of ‘bleeding’ the father- 
lard for the sake of wages, or to trade on 
the evil propensities of human nature for 
fees, all for mere bread-crumbs for a liveli- 
hood, while we stood by forgetting what 
our ancestors knew——‘‘Mahi Kamadugha’— 
that the resources of agriculture are inexhaus- 
tible and highly elastic and that whatever 
“the stress of population’, if our hearts 
and our brains are in the work, we could 
make by the system of “intensive farming” 
a small area of land suffice for the sup- 
port of a gentleman’s family in honour and 
honesty. Thank God, we now perceive 
our mistake. The middle class bhadralok 
are already feeling the pinch of hunger. 
The sins of our fathers are already being 
visited on us,—their sons and grandsons; 
and the helpless condition of the bhadralok 
class to-day, cannot but excite pity. The 
divine law of retribution 1s however inexor- 
able. To quote the words of the Maha- 
bharata :—‘“The evil we do is bound to bear 
fruit, 1f not in ourselves,then in our sons and 





grandsons, like some indigestible subs- 
tance in the stomach.” 
Tay a wey a Taarala aeafa | 


Res Ha ug’ Taeyataatee || 
sifeqeq Sey og BT 2 | 
However it can never be too late to 
mend, and Agriculture is always able and 


always ready to welcome back her repentant 
Prodigal into her fold. 


Dvisapas Darra. 
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ys eae a heap of old papers and books 
entrusted to me, for safe custody, by 
a friend, | found a manuscript, neatly 

and carefully written, entitled “The diary 


of an Indian Student.’ The name of the 
writer does not appear nor does the diary 
give any clue as to.his history. This, how- 
ever, is perfectly clear that it is written by a 


% 
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man thoroughly intimate with the Mahome- 
dan Society of Calcutta. The diary is 
written in good, flowing style and contains 
shrewd, telling and incisive criticisms. The 
writer seizes with a sure eye and expresses 
with force and directness the faults and 
vices of his people. It is written, so far as 
I'can judge, not with a view to attack his 
own community but with the honest pur- 
pose of pointing out its defects and short- 
comings. He merely states facts as they 
appear to him and does not manipulate 
them ; concealing some, mitigating others, 
to satisfy his own grudge or ventilate his 
own grievances. There is one noticeable 
feature of this work; it is its veiled irony, 
its suppressed anger, its righteous indigna- 
tion at things as they are. Our author 
writes “ sitting, as it were, above his brethren 
on a sunlit eminence of peace and purity, 
unblinded by the creeping mists that dim 
their vision, untroubled by the paltry influ- 
ences that disturb the Jife.’ From a higher 
plane, indeed, does he survey the condition 
of his co-religionists; now  sorrowing 
over their down-cast, down-trodden, depress- 
ing .condition; now rejoicing at the 
prospect, though a _ distant prospect, 
of watching them enter into the Promised 
Land of peace and purity, happiness and 
enlightenment. With pitiless severity does 
he condemn the Pharisaic hypocrisy, the 
insincere prattling about Mahomedans 
and their cause in which not a few 
aspirants to fame frequently indulge, the 
utter indifference of the rich- for the 
~oor and the suffering, the sordid sinners 
and the splendid sins shamelessly blazoned 
in upper circles. He advocates the purity 
of hearth and home, and the necessity of 
education, self-sacrifice, larger and liberal 
views of religion, and last but not least a 
genuine regard for and interest in the cause 
of Islam and Muslims. 
I place, here, some 
remarkable diary :— 


extracts from this 


I. 


It begins thus :—-“‘ A simple and unvarnish- 
ed narrative of a life essentially quiet, 
even, peaceful, devoted almost exclusively 
to letters, will the reader find in the follow- 
ing pages. This diary is a record of the 
passing thoughts of ‘the hour, impressions 
of the books read, views of men met, 
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and places visited. It is in other words, a 
history of slow intellectual growth; a 
record of personal feelings and changing 
phases of personal opinions of a poor, 
suffering scholar, mistrusted by his contem- 
poraries, misunderstood by his friends and 
afflicted with the sordid and humiliating 
embarrassments of narrow means”, 

Such is the short and unpreténtious in- 
troduction to the diary. 


Il. 


The following entry, though somewhat 
long is too interesting to be omitted and I, 
therefore, reproduce it 2 extenso + 

‘* For sometime past I have oer think- 
ing of the present condition.and the possible 
future of the Mahomedans.- This is tiot 
merely a theoreticalor an academical but. 
essentially a practical question affecting .a 
large community. Is the Mahomedan comi- 
munity stationary or progressive ? Progres- 
sive it can hardly be declared ; wedded as 
it is to strange religious beliefs ; a bar and 
an impediment to free and unhampered 
development, 

‘What are the obstacles, then, to their 
progress ? To remove them we must clearly 
understand what they are? ‘It is not 
error ’, says Turgot, ‘ which opposes the pro- 
gress of truth. It is indolence, obstinacy, the 
spirit of routine, everything that favors 
inaction’, This is as true now as it was 
when that great and God-fearing Turgot 
wrote it. Religion, to be a_ progressive 
force of the human mind, must be expansive 
and broad-based ; not fixed and stereotyped. 
I take exception not to the teachings of 
Islam but to their narrow interpretations ; 
I find fault not with the Mahomiedan faith 
but the ice-bound, petrified and hide-bound 
limitations that have been imposed upon 
it by a succession of Mahomedan divines 


and theologians. The first lesson, we 
have to learn, is to disentangle reli-. 
gion from politics and law, to define 


their respective boundaries and to ap-* 
preciate that supreme and eternal truth 
that it is the spirit of the religion that lives 
and endures and survives “ the tidal ebb 
and flow of things” not its. ritual and 
ceremonials and formalities which, in the 
nature of things, are fleeting and perishable. 
It is ‘ the spirit of Islam ” which inspite of 
thirteen centuries of wear and tear, still 
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retains and will ever retain the dewy 
freshness of dawn, that we must explicitly 
explain and emphatically enforce upon our 
co-religionists. True ‘we cannot clear 
society of the intellectual and moral 
debris of ages at one stroke but it is at this 
that we must strenuously, perseveringly 
unflinchingly aim at and strive for. We 
must slowly but steadily lay the ground 
and pave the way for this intellectual and 
religious rejuvenation of our co-religionists 
and this we can only hope to do by diffus- 
ing the light of culture and education, by 
bringing elementary education nearer home 
to the large masses, by organising public 
lectures and publishing religious tracts. It 
is ‘perfectly astounding to listen to the 
ideas cf Islam entertained by the lower 
of Mahomedans and_ shamelessly 
preached by the mullahs and the maulvtes 
from the forum and the pulpit. 

‘According to our theologians the limit to 
social, intellectual and legal advancement 
has been fixed once and for all times by 
the prophet ; to overstep the limit is heresy, 
apostacy, irreligion. The Qur'an contains 
directions forall ages and on no account 
must we go beyond them. Sucha doctrine 
is wholly subversive of intellectual growth, 
free and unfettered discussion, real and 
substantial progress and lays the axe at the 
very root of adaptability to changing cir- 
cumstances, without which we must for ever 
remain stationary, backward and unprogres- 
sive. True, Islam has imposed no such 
limitations and to be sure no religion has a 
right to fix the boundary of the march ofa 
nation. No religion has a right to say: 
“Thus far thou shalt go and no further.” 
But the Mahomedan doctors of theology 
would have us remain where the Arabs were 
thirteen centuries ago. We are not to 
interfere’ with the Mahomedan law because 
it is a sacrilege to question its utility or its 
wisdom ; 1t is apostacy to attempt to alter or 
-Anodify or to adjust it to new conditions and 
-altered circumstance. Law is but a part of 
the social system ; an expression of the grow- 
ing needs and requirements of advancing 
civilisation. To make it fixed and immu- 
table is to plant an insurmountable barrier 
to progress. Moreover it inspires the spirit 
of aloofness, exclusiveness, insularity; fatal 
to progress and development. The history 
of Mahomedan Law and civilisation is a 
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witness to the absurdity of the position taken 
up by the Mahomedans of our times. The 
Mahomedan law and Mahomedan civilisa- 
tron were born from the wedlock of Arab 
and foreign ideas. It was the contact of 
the Arabs with the Byzantines and the 
Persians which called into being that splen- 
did civilisation—the glory of Islam, the pride 
of the Mahomedans. The Arabs, had they 
lived exclusively in their own ideas and 
showed themselves inhospitable to the best 
ideas of other lands, could not have achieved 
the intellectual greatness which they did 
unquestionably attain. They hailed know- 
ledge from whichever sourceitcame. Their 
learning was the outcome of popular interest 
and sympathy, 2 spontaneous co-operation 
of the many, the concurrence of genius and 
a spreading thirst for knowledge. This 
spreading thirst, this intense craving for 
knowledge could not come into being if 
they had kept themselves sullenly aloof, 
regarding themselves as the possessors of all 
knowledge worth having, showing them- 
selves averse to new lights and new ideas. 
They not only knew how to aquire know- 
ledge but also knew what is more valuable 
than mere acquisition of knowledge,—they 
knew how to absorb and assimilate and 
make it their own. Producers of great liter- 
ature, says Walter Pater, do not live in isola- 
tion, but catch light and heat from each 
other’s thought. A people without intellec- 
tual commerce with other peoples has never 
done anything conspicuous in literature. 
This principle the Muslims recognized and 
acted upon centuries ago but the very reverse 
of it is the case now. Religion as now 
conceived, has placed a halter around 
their neck and the Mahomedans shrink 
back with horror from all knowledge 
that comes from non-Muslim sources. In 
the rich, clear and pictorial language of the 
poet Hali we have the distressing picture 
of the Mahomedans as they are; with their 
low and sordid pursuits, their splendid sins 
and gilded vices, their apathetic indifference 
to learning, their debased moral currency. 
Religious fanaticism stands in the way of 
intellectual advancement ; indolence in the 
way of self-exertion; ignorance in the way 
of beneficent and organised charity. But 
not only misconceived notions of Islam are, 
as it were, a stumbling-block to progress 
but they frequently give rise to bitter and 
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fierce strife between the ever-warring sects 
of Islam. The result is as might be ex- 
pected : implacable hatred, unrelenting fury, 
perpetual discord between Mahomedans 
themselves. There is no amity, no unity, 
no friendliness between the divers sects. 
Each is ready to injure the other. Could 
not these meaningless quarrels be hushed 
into silence and peace restored among the 
followers of the prophet? Surely not! so 
long as we do not teach enlarged ideas of 
religion and liberal ideas of religious duties 
and religious toleration. A yet more 
disastrous result of the narrow and circums- 
cribed conception of Islam is to be found in 
another quarter. The orthodox Islam of 
India—not the Islam of the prophet of 
Arabia—has diverted the attention of the 
Muslims from the present to the future life; 
from the sinful existence this side to the 
everlasting glory and beatitude of the world 
beyond the grave. It has neglected the 
material for spiritual interests; it has 
set at nought the pressing necessities of the 
day for the everlasting happiness awaiting 
the faithfulin Paradise. Hence pious endow- 
ments, lavish expenditures over the erection 
of mosques and foundation of caravansarais, 
enormous waste of money in feeding able- 
bodied Faqwirs and in maintaining a band 
of huge-turbaned but ill-educated mullahs. 
Not a moment's thought is besto-ved on the 
education of the community; not an effort 
is made to relieve the sorrows and sufferings 
of the unfortunate Purdanashin widows 
who, within the four walls of their houses, 
endure untold miseries and to whom an 
unmercitul fate has allotted nothing but 
“fierce midnights and famishing morrows” 
and no provision or scheme is devised for 
the orphans who, for sheer want of care and 
protection, drift into a life of sin and crime. 
We cannot justly ask the Government 
to do what is our own bounden duty to 
attend to and to discharge; a sacred duty 
and asacred trust, tho’ a trust unenforce- 
able in a Court of Equity. What an 
amount of real solid charitable work 
lies here for him who is ready to do the 
work! But such silent, beneficent work 
brings forward no glittering reward, no 
dazzling compensation and hence it is never 
cared for, it 1s never seriously taken up. 
“The Mohamedan community has, hope- 
lessly and in outer-seeming beyond redemp- 
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tron, fallen into lethargy and inactivity and 
inspite of brilliant speeches, splendid 
committees, Muslim League and Pan-Is- 
lamic Societies we fail to perceive any real 
and genuine attempt at progress and reform. 
Not very long ago we heard of a solemn 
conclave of Mahomedans which met to 
consider and re-organize, if necessary, the 
system of Mahomedan education. It 
consisted of a brilliant galaxy of Mahome- 
dan residents of Calcutta and it counted 
among its members Mahomedan officials, 
briefless Barristers, stlk merchants and 
cigarette merchants, do-nothing aristocrats 
and ambitious aspirants to Government 
titles and decorations. 

A committee—guided by such worth and 
talent-—would no doubt achieve results, real 
and substantial, but we are still impatiently 
waiting to hear the results of their delibera- 
tion. But what strikes us as somewhat 
singular is that while efforts are made to 
promote higher studies, no serious attention 
is directed towards elementary and technical 
education. [It is purely chimerical to 
expect any substantial progress if education 
continues to be confined to a microscopic 
minority. The first and foremost conside- 
ration, therefore, should be the education 
of the people, to make education not the 
monopoly of the few but the possession of 
all. [ do not, for a moment, suggest that 
English should replace the languages of 
India but rather greater care and attention 
should be paid to the study and cultivation 
of our own vernaculars. English can never 
be the language of India nor can the light 
of culture reach the masses through its me- 
dium. Our first duty should, therefore, be 
to bestow care and pain over our verna- 
culars; care and pain commensurate with 
their importance. Within recent times Mir 
Nasir Ali Khan of Delhi—a man of liberal 
views and cultured tastes—has started his 
valuable organ ‘the Salaz-Am’ the professed 


object of which is the revival of the Urde- 


prose and cultivation of the Urdu language. 
It is a praise-worthy effort and we wish it 
every success. Nothing reflects a greater 
discredit and dishonour on the Mahomedans 
of Bengal than their neglect of Urdu and 
Persian Literature. The classics of Urdu 
literature have fallen into oblivion and it 
is only in bad print and worse paper that 
we obtain the works of our great 
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writers both prose and poetry. There is 
apparently no demand for such works and 
> hence the supply is fitful and unsatisfactory. 
Is it not possible for the Mohamedan com- 
munity to publish a more respectable series 
« of their great poets-and prose writers ? Can 

they not come forward to honour their dead 
with a proper and fitting honour? Our no- 
blest thoughts, our noblest utterances, our 
hopes and our aspirations; all these, indeed, 
lie buried in their works. Are they to 
remain unknown, neglected and forgotten ? 
They are the connecting links between one 
province and another, between the preced- 
ing and the succeeding generations bring- 
ing home to the Mahomedans of India the 
sense of unity and kinship; the feeling of 
the self-same brotherhood: the strength 
~of the Mohamedans in the past and the 
strength of the Mahomedans in the future 
to come. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of our own language which 
is no other than Hindustani. 

“We cannot have an ordered movement 
of growth and advance so long as we do 
not earnestly take up the cause of education, 
both in its lower and higher branches. 
With the gradual dawn and diffusion of 
light the mists of ignorance and snper- 
stition and fanaticism will gradually 
disappear , the air will become clearer and 
purer, the path easier and more comfort- 
able. It will-put anend “ to the dissipation 
without pleasure, vanity without meaning 
and idleness without repose”; the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the modern 
Mahomedan society. The Mahomedans are 
intelligent and are capable of great applica- 
tion and sustained effort as their past 
history amply and unmistakably proves. 
But their failure is due to want of direction, 
to. want of great men to guide and lead 
them. Pygmies and dwarfs we have in 
abundance but a_ great, overshadowing 
personality we have none. The unrelent- 
ang summons, which some years ago took 
away Sir Syed Ahmed from among us, has, 
recently robbed us of Mohsin-ul-Mulk and 
Khuda Bakhsh. but though they are 
no more, their memory is and will, for 
ever, be a source of strength and an in- 
spiration to us. Time has come when we 
Should no longer listlessly stand with 
folded arms resigned to fate and destiny 
but when we must gird up our loins 
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courageously fora series of steadfast and 
laborious marches. Time has come when 
we should either prepare ourselves for the 
hard, severe unceasing struggle for our 
existence, as a community, as a force and 
a power in India or suffer ourselves to drop 
out, for ever, from the list of living forces 
and active communities of this great 
Peninsula.”’ 


IV. 


I propose, now to place here, another 
extract from our author’s diary which 
describes to us the sort of leaders that the 
Mahomedan community 1s now proud to 
possess. It is an intensely interesting and 
fascinating piece and I ask the reader's 
forgiveness for inserting it 772 extenso. 


“Of all the communities in India the 
Mahomedan community is perhaps. the 
richest and the most prolific in leaders. 
We have a large number of leaders—political 
leaders, social leaders, mercantile leaders, 
religious leaders, leaders of all sorts: in 
fact as many leaders as there are followers. 
Every one of these leaders, however, has 
some peculiarities, some characteristics, 
some idiosyncracies, some distinctive quality 
of his own, I propose, here, to enumerate 
and if possible to classify the types of our 
Mahomedan leaders. But amidst the diver- 
sity of character and temperament these 
popular tribunes have one quality in com- 
mon. They are, without one exception, 
either government servants or govern- 
ment pets. | might tell the reader in 
confidence that the Mahomedan com- 
munity has been noted for its loyalty, not 
merely silent loyalty but loyalty which 
is somewhat loquacious and a trifle too 
fond of display. It is therefore not in the 
least surprising that the followers of the - 
prophet should indignantly refuse the lead 
of any one other than a _ government 
official. 


But alas! 
command the public 
long as they are in service. When that 
unhappy hour — strikes,—the hour when 
they resign or retire from service, -—they 
sink back into their original insignificance 
and are left to their fate. We have 
instances in point but we ‘will not inflict 
unnecessary pain on the dethroned gods 


these worthies continue to 
confidence only so 
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of public favor. Some mischievous but 
observing people have noted this pecu- 
liar feature of Mahomedan leadership and 
are inclined to believe that it is not the 
intrinsic merit or personal qualities of the 
individual which are the determining fac- 
tors in the popular decision which awards 
the crown of leadership to this or that indi- 
vidual but it is the official position and the 
necessary advantages coupled with that 
position which secures that brief, transient 
and fleeting glory. I can recall many such 
passing meteors; flashing and disappearing 
with extreme and painful suddenness. Be 
that as it may. Now let us carefully look 
into the various types of our popular lea- 
ders. The typical leader is the man who 
makes morning and evening calls on the 
officials, a scrupulous and religious duty ; 
a duty which must need be performed at 
the sacrifice of honor, respectability, even 
decency. He must on no account neglect 
the performance of this most honorable 
duty. Not even indifference, polite refusals 
to receive calls signified by the formidable 
“not at home” label or even positive insults 
should deter him from the performance of 
a duty undertaken on behalf of his com- 
munity. This is the most fascinating type 
ofa Mahomedan leader. Besides the calls 
at the officials he must never fail to propose 
a vote of thanks to the chair at a public 
meeting, specially if the holder of the chair 
is the Lieutenant Governor or the Chief 
Justice or the Commissioner of a Division, 
and must never hesitate—competent or other- 
wise, to come forward as the exponent of 
Mahomedan law and religion. Then, be it 
noted, he must ever and anon speak on 
behalf of his community, with a sureness 
and assertiveness to impress upon the people 
and the government that he is their 
plenipotentiary and accredited spokesman. 
As for conscience or character the less 
he has the better for him. He acts upon 
the well-known saying of the great Goethe: 
“men of action are essentially conscience- 
less.’ ‘I’his is the most successful type of 
leaders. All this, indeed, presupposes an 
amount of courage, audacity, bare-faced- 
ness, rare, almost unexampled, even 
intolerable any where except in our own 
community. The next type is equally 
fascinating. It is the leader whose supreme 
virtue and highest credential is his incon- 
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sistency. He preaches one Gospel on 
Monday and the very reverse of it the 
following day. Our community is very 
liberal and forgiving and does not regard 
this kind of inconsistency as a fault but 
rather asasign of mental progressiveness 
enlarging ideas or perhaps as a proof o 
readiness to reject a mistaken notion, a mis: 
chievous idea for something maturer, soun- 
der and more suitable to the occasion 
Then we have a class of leaders who 
perched on the Olympian heights, look 
down with comnniseration, compassion anc 
possibly contempt on those less lucky ance 
less fortunate than themselves, who treat 
the generality of mankind ina_ patronising 
spirit, who love to have many _ tongues 
buzzing about them chanting their virtues 
and singing their praises. In the corrupting 
atmosphere of these salons held, day after 
day and month after month, only the flat. 
terers and sycophants have a free ingress 
and egress. With leaders of this type 
there is no sovereignty but that of wealtl 
and no nobility but that of official position 
The unfortunate no-body who visits hir 
to offer his homage rarely succeeds in ex: 
torting a word or a smile from him. He 
must sit mute and after the delicate perform. 
ance, known out here in India as “paying 
respect,” is over he departs with a relief te 
himself and to the leader. ' 
These, then, are the three main classes 
into which the present writer is inclined tc 
divide the leaders of the Mahomedan com- 
munity. Be it noted that while our leaders 
are exceedingly generous with lip-sympathy 
with the Mahomedans and their cause anc 
not infrequently mourn over their wretched- 
ly deplorable condition they rarely tax 
their purse for the benefit of their com- 
munity. When it comes to payment they 
wisely draw the line and plead multiplicity 
of expenses as the reason for not unloosen- 
ing the tie-strings of their purse. ‘This is 
truth, alas! bitter truth. Why 1s it that 
our leaders, while coveting the laurels of 
leadership, shirk its duties and respon- 
sibilities ? The reason is not far to seek. 
Tt is not the promotion and welfare of the 
community, which lies nearest to their 
heart, but the advancement of their own 
interest, the furtherance of their own 
cause. Leadership is merely a_ cloak 
for self-advertisement, self-aggrandisement, 
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to cheap fame and_ personal 


glory”. 


Here concludes this charming entry. At 
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some future date, | hope to publish further 
extracts. 
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BEE-KEEPING 


HE reasons for keeping bees are many 
and various; for it isan industry as 
many-sided as the cells of a honey- 

comb; one of its chief charms being that 
it appeals equally to “many men of many 


GIANT HONEY BEE OF EAsrT INDIA. 
; DRONE. 





GIANT HONEY BEE OF East INDIA. 
WoRKER. 


minds.’ One may keep bees for the sake of 
honey, which isa most legitimate and proper 
reason. Bee-keeping is specially to be 
recommended as an avocation. Hundreds 


of the American bee-keepers live in small 


towns and villages, and add bee-culture to 
their work in shop, office or study and 
receive health, pleasure, and money as a 
reward. 

Ladies will find in this pursuit pleasure 
and opportunity to exercise in the pure air, 
which means health and money. Farmers 
should add bee-keeping to their farms, to 
find not infrequently that the bees are their 
most prohtable property. Orchardists, espe- 
cially, need and must have bees to pollinate 
fruit blossoms, and insure a crop. The time 
required will, of course, depend upon the 
number of colonies kept; but with wise 
management, this time may be given at 
any hour of the day and any day of the week 
and thus not interfere with one’s regular busi- 
ness. Thus residents of village or city, male or 
female, who enjoy the society and study of 
natural objects, and wish to add to their 
income and _ pleasure, will find here an ever 
waiting opportunity. 

A love for natural science is a good reason 
for keeping bees. Many may keep bees as 
a recreation. Another reason for keeping bees 
is the insight to be gained therefrom into 
the conditions of perfect communism. The 
bees and their relatives are the most intel- 
ligent and consistent socialists that have 
yet been developed in the world; and 
through studying their ways, one may dis- 
cern with startling clearness how the perfect 
socialism grinds off all the projecting corners 
of the individual until it fits perfectly into 
its communal niche. 


The bees must have place in every well- 
kept garden. The garden without bees 
seems’ ever to lack something. The perfect — 
garden can only be attained through the — 
presence of happy and populous bee-hives. _ 

The profits in keeping bees offer strong _ 
inducements towards its adoption as a ~ 
pursuit. I know of one American vi oO is” 
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a good farmer with a fertile and well- 
stocked farm, who commenced bee-keeping 
more to interest his boys than ought else. 
He has met very little loss—-for years to- 
gether none at all. For three successive 
years his sixty colonies of bees gave him 
more profits than all the balance of his farm. 
Ashe said at one of the Michigan State 
convocations :—‘“‘I find my bees the pleasant- 
etst and most profitable part of my farm.” 

Adam Grimm, James Heddon, G. M. 
Doolittle, E. 1. Oatman and many other 
American bee-keepers have made _ their 
fortune in this business. Mr. Hetherington 
keeps thousands of colonies of bees and his 
yearly net income is 10, 000 dollars (31250 
Rs) cash. Dr. C. C. Miller, a well known 
doctor of America, gave up a 2500 dollars’ 
salary to engage in bee-keeping. 

An excellent American authority placed 
the number of colonies of bees in 1881, at 
3,000,000, and the honey production for that 
year was more than 20,000,000 pounds. 
The production of that year was not up to 
the average. 

Bee-keeping offers additional funds to the 
poorly paid; outdoor air to clerk and office 
hands; healthful exercise to the person of 
sedentary habit, opportunity for the poor to 
reap what would otherwise go to waste, and 
superior recreation together with a little 
money to students, teachers and _ professional 
men. The labor required in bee-keeping, 
especially if but few colonies are kept, can 
with thought and management, be so ar- 
ranged as not to infringe upon the time 
demanded by the regular occupation. 

Apiculture may also bring succour to 
those whom society has not been over-ready 
to favour,—our women, widows, dependent 
girls, the weak and the feeble ; all may find 
a blessing in the easy, pleasant and _ profit- 
able labour of the apiary. 

Apiculture brings health. Many of the 
noted apiarists not only in America but in 
the world, sought in  bee-keeping their 
health, and found not only health but 
‘reputation and influence. Some of the 
most successful apiarists in America are 
women. That able apiarist, and terse writer 
on apiculture, Mrs L. Harrison, states that 
the physicians told her that she could not 
live, but apiculture did her to health, and 
gave her such vigor that she has been able 
to work a large apiary for years. 
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It may be safely said that any place where 
farming, gardening, or fruit-raising can be 
successfully followed is adapted to the 
profitable keeping of bees. It even happens 
in some instances that bees in cities or towns 
find more abundant pasturage than in 
country locations which are considered fair, 
There is a prosperous apiary on the roof of a 
business house in the heart of a crowded 
city like New York, and from which 30 to 


40 lbs of honey per colony are obtained 
each year. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEE. 





ITALIAN DRONE. 


Although apiculture is extremely interest- 
ing to most people who have a taste for the 
study of nature, requiring as it does out of 
door life, with enough work to be of bene 
to one whose main occupation is sedentary ; 
the income to be derived from it, when 
rightly followed, is a considerable amount, 
which generally has some weight, and is 
often the chief factor in supporting one’s 
family. Certainly where large apiaries are 
planned, the prime object is the material 
profit, for they require labor and watch- 
fulness. 


DEE-KREEPING 


Apiculture like all other branches of 
agricultural industry depends largely upon 


. the resources of the location, and the favour- 


ableness or unfavourableness of any _parti- 
cular season, no matter how skilful the 
management, may make great differences 
* in the year’s return. The knowledge, skill, 
industry and promptness of the person who 
undertakes the care of the apiary have 
likewise much to do. with the return. A 


- moderate estimate fur a good locality would 


be 20 to 25 seers of extracted honey or 
15 seers of comb honey per colony. Under 
favourable circumstances each hive should 
give a gross return of 8 to ro Rs. annually. 
From this about one-third is to be deducted 
to cover expenses. By locating in some 
place particularly favourable to apicul- 


@ ture :—i.e. near large forests, near flower 


/or fruit gardens, and near fields where crops 
are raised, the profit here indicated can be 








frequently doubled or trebled. One person | 
devoting all his time can easily care for 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty colonies. | 

It is well for the beginner to start mo- 
destly, with only one or two or at most 
with three or four hives. He will do well 
to proceed cautiously, bearing in mind that 
experience is necessary to enable him to 
turn to the best account seasons below the 
average, while during a poor season it will 
take considerable understanding of the 
subject, energetic action, and some sages 
rifice to tide over, without disaster, at least 
without such great discouragement as to 
cause neglect or loss of faith in the business. 
Experience will teach that bee-keeping is 
a simple and delightful business which can 
be carried on without any special train- 
ing. Any man can_ begin bee-keeping 
with a little instruction from a practical 


a 


A smoker isa miniature bellows in 
Which a piece of cotton is kept 
smouldering. The bees, frighten- 
ed by the smoke, seem to fear 
that they are about to be driven 
from the hive, and so run to their 
store to, gorge themselves. cIna 


few minutes they m 
el y may be handled 


SMOKERS. 


man, 
skill in managing the bees is gained natu- 
rally and inevitably, and interest is then 
stimulated by the wider outlook which 
bewilders the novice. 

Any person with fairly steady nerves, and 
some patience and a little courage can 
easily learn himself without any special 
help, to control and manipulate bees. It is 
true, there are a few exceptional individuals 
whose systems are particularly susceptible to 
the poison injected by the bee, sc much 
so that serious effects follow a single sting. 
Such cases are however very rare. 

Bees prefer not to be disturbed: hence 
they usually keep guards on the look-out 
for intruders; when visitors approach the 
hives these guards are very apt to fly toward 
them as if to enquire whether harm is in- 
tended or not. ‘The visitor should not 
inspire them with fear by smoke or any 


After a beginning has been made, 


similar means. These guards will come 
close to his head and buzz disagreeably 
close to his face. It is natural for him to 
show nervousness and fear. Sometimes he 
may arouse their suspicion still further or 
even to anger them by striking at them or 
endeavouring to dodge their approach. 

It is not to be understood that bees will 
always refrain from stinging if one vexes 
them. At some seasons bees are provoked 
very easily and with slight warning plant a 
sting in the face of the visitor. But the 
avoidance of such unpleasant occurences 
depends largely upon the kind of bees kept, 
and to a certain extent, upon an acquain- 
tance with a few facts with which any one 
of intelligence can easily familiarize him- 
self, and the observance of certain precautions 
which are quite simple, and after a little 
practice will become easy, and_ the 
opening and manipulation of hives in secur- 
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ing honey is equally simple and attended 
with no greater risks. It is safe to say that 
almost any one can, with perseverance and 
with the exercise of dtie caution, learn to 
manipulate bees with perfect freedom and 
without serious risk of being stung. 

Stings can be avoided first by having 
gentle bees. Incase a gentle race of bees 
is not easily procurable, he need not hesi- 
tate, however, to undertake, after adopting 
due precautions, the manipulation of any 
kind of bees. 

The second essential to enable one to 
avoid stings is to have a good smoker at 
hand whenever the bees are to be handled. 
A good one lasts years, and its cost is only 
3 Rs. to 4 Rs. A veil made of black 
bobinet or brussels net to draw over the 





IMpRovED LANGSTROTH SimPLiciry Hive. 


head, and a pair of rubber gloves may be 
used at first. For a beginner coat and 
trousers are preferable to any kind of looser 
garments. But whoever has fairly peace- 
able bees and learns even a little about their 
ways may go near the crow without these 
things. 

Lastly, reasonable care in manipulation, 
and a suitable system of management will 
make the risk of stinging exceedingly little. 
Indeed intelligent attention to the ‘most 
important of the points mentioned above, 
with extra gentleness and moderation in 
manipulation will enable any one who so 
desires to avoid all stings. 

A hive in a normal condition contains 
three different kinds of bees, v7z., queen or 
mother bee, the drone or male, and worker 


‘or undeveloped female. 
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But during the 
autumn, winter and early part of spring 
only two kinds populate the hive—the 
queen and the worker bees, drones having 
been expelled. 

In the first place we will yive a_descrip- , 
tion of the queen or mother bee. She is the 
only perfectly developed female in the hive. 
Her outward appearance is quite distinct 
from either that of a drone or a worker, and 
she is much longer. Her wings although 
as long as those of workers appear much 
shorter. This is but an optical delusion 
caused by the contrast to the length of her 
body. Her jaws are weaker and her tongue 
much shorter than those of the worker. She 
has a sting, but different from the worker 
in its being curved. It is quite a rare occur- 
ence for a queen to use her stings ae 4 
handled. 

The duties of the mother bee or queen 
are of paramount importance in a hive. 
She is the Itfe; the success or non-success 
of the colony rests entirely upon her pro- 
lificacy or non-prolificacy. Each of the 
many thousands of workers or hundreds of 
drones owes its existence to this bee; she 
is the mother of the entire colony. Remove 
a queen from a hive, and after a_ short 
period has elapsed the bees will run about 
searching for her not looking much beyond 
the actual entrance; but soon they will 
settle down, and commence constructing 
queen cells over several young worker 
larvae. These will be fed very plentifully 
with a specially prepared food and by this 
course of feeding will in the space of sixteen 
days produce virgin queens. As her duties 
are simply the reproduction of her species, a 
bee-keeper will perceive the absolute neces- 
sity of having young and vigorous queens 
in his colony. 

Often the first few eggs laid by the 
queen produce only drones and in excep- 
tional instances quite a large number of 
such eggs are laid, but having settled fairly,. 
to her duties, she will lay in the height A 
the season from 2000 to 3000 eggs per day. 

The drone is the male bee, its generative 
organs being very similar to those of most 
other insects. It is stingless. Itis a large 
and burly looking bee and is much longer 
than the worker and less than the queen. 
The duty of a drone ina hive is only the 
fertilisation of the queens, and nothing else. 


BEE-KEEPING = 


A GLIMPSE OF ONE CORNER OF THE REVIEW 


APIARY AT FLINT. 


This apiary stands just in the southern edge of a piece of oak 
woods, and is surrounded by a fence of poultry netting, 


with a strand of barbed wire at the top. 
When this duty is finished the workers turn 
him out of the hive and allow him to 
perish outside. 


The worker is an undeveloped female. It 
has strong jaws, so strong that it can chop 
up paper, cut linen tap, gnaw through 
straw. This is the smallest kind of bee 
in the hive, but does the largest amount 


of work. It has a sting; this sting instead 
of being curved like the queen’s is quite 
straight. 

All the various and manifold duties 


appertaining to the wellbeing of a colony 
are performed by these ‘adlustFinwh little 
until the time when with torn and battered 





labourers, directly or within — 
a few hours of emerging from 
the cells: work is their portion, 
continued without intermission 
wings, they are cast out as of 
no more use. They have worked 
and worked, living only for 
work. Whena worker egg is 
laid in the cell by the mother 
bee, it hatches in three days. 
[t is then fed in the larval state 
for seven days. Having grown 
to its fullest size it is capped 
over by the bees with a mix- 
ture of pollen and wax; this 
being of a porous nature allows 
the immature insect to obtain 
the requisite amount of oxygen 
to support its existence. At the 
end of 21 days, +8 or 19 days 
in warm countries, it issues 
forth a lightish-coloured downy 
little creature. It spends the 


frst twelve hours of its exist- 
ence in idleness, but directly 
after commences to act the 
part of nurse to the larvae; _ 


this employment is continued — 
for about a fortnight. If there 
is any comb building going on 
it will take its turn on this; 
but at the end of this time it 
goes forth to collect pollen and 
honey, wherewith to nourish its 
fellows of the hive. 


The worker bee is the water- 
carrier and keeps the hive well supplied 
with water. Another important duty is 
performed by the worker——that of ventila- 
tion; watch a hive at midday, and watch 
the vigour with which the several bees at 
the entrance fan with their wings, the cool 
refreshing air in, and the others in ni 
inside are doing their duty by fanning a 
equal quantity of hot and vitiated air oat 
The removal of all debris and filth is 
another important sanitary occupation 
which devolves upon worker bees; in this 
as in all things its great industry helps 
it to develop itself. 


NrRuUPAM CHANDRA (GUHA THAKURTA. 
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PROFITS OF ESTABLISHING THE TABLE-BLOWING 
INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


N the Modern Review for October, rgo7, 
Dr. P. C. Ray was kind enough to 
review my catalogue of table-blown 

glass apparatus. I have apparently shown 
so little enterprise since in pushing on the 
business that people have often asked me 
what has been the outcome of the high 
promise of those days. I think I owe 
the public, specially the scientific public, a 
few words of explanation. When I issued 
my catalogue and sent it for review I did 
not fully realise the difficulties I should 
meet. with in launching as a professional 
glass blower. 1 found soon that for the 
more advanced kinds of glass apparatus 
made in India there is as vet very little 
demand ; for the less advanced kind in my 
catalogue, still requiring a good deal of 
skill, there is more demand and the demand 
for the two together, if the business were 
properly worked, is much more than ] 
could meet myself after doing my heavy 
official duties, and it is much less than 
could fully employ one or two men specially 
trained for the purpose. In order to train 
the men I should have had to find much 
more work"for them than was covered by 
my catalogue and also see that the work 
was turned out cheaply and well, so as to 
.compete with the European products. My 
own knowledge of table-blowing was ac- 
quired from a few books and my own exer- 
tions without any training from an expert, 
and my knowledge of the methods by which 
the work and the business was carried on 
in’ Europe, was extremely defective. I 
tried, but failed, to collect information on 
the subject’and'the only course left for me 
was to go to Europe and there study the 
correct methods of blowing glass and how 
the business is conducted. Before, therefore, 
taking up the training of blowers, I made 
up'my mind to proceed to Europe and_ go 
through a course of training myself. | 
applied myself to making arrangements for 


the purpose but financial and other dith- 
culties stood in my way. At last [ thought 
] was in the way of realising my desire and 
was thinking of starting this month (July) 
but owing to circumstances over which | 
had no control, I have to give it up for the 
present. I have not, however, at all given 
up the idea and still hope to go ina few 
months. I may mention here that although 
|! have not pushed on the business very 
much | have still been doing a considerable 
amount of work for the Scientific Instrument 
Co. of Roorkee. ‘The work has, however, 
been hardly remunerative and I have been 
doing it partly for love of the work and partly 
to keep up my practice. So much about my- 
self. I think it will not to be out of place 
here to give a short account of the blowing 
trade and its prospects in India. 


‘Tur BLOWING TRADE. 


Glass blowing may be mainly classed 
under two heads:—(1) Blowing done with 
glass melted in pots in a furnace, called 
Pot-blowing and (2) blowing done by 
means of a blow-pipe lamp out of materials 
supplied by the pot-blower, called Table- 
blowing, the work being mostly done on 
tables. My work comes under the latter 
heading. 


Pot-BLOWING. 


Pot-blowing is done either by using glass 
directly from a glass melting furnace or by 
remelting the glass in smaller furnaces. In 
both these cases the glass is’ melted ing 
several pots in a furnace and several people 
work at these at the same time. Sometimes, 


however, small factories are met with 
containing one furnace’ only, accom- 
modating a single workman. The pot- 


blower takes out the glass from the pots at 
the end of an iron tube and then blows 
it into shape either directly or by means 
ofan iron mould. The practice of using 
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separate furnaces for remelting the glass 
has been in use in India for a very long 
time—-probably for centuries, and it is, | 
believe, still the practice in some. European 
countries. These furnaces are scattered all 
over India, the most notable ones being at 
Nagina and the neighbouring places in the 
Bynour District of the United Provinces. 
The practice of using the glass directly off 
. the glass-melting furnaces obtains in Austria, 

Germany and certain other places. ‘This is 

certainly the more economical procedure, 
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Fic. I. Compinep BLow-priee LAMP FOR 
(SLASS-BLOWING. 
(Designed by Mr. B. M. Mukerjee.) 


“tbut imposes great strain on the workmen 
and in the hot climate of the Indian planes 
is almost impracticable. The factories 
started under European management in 
India, tried this method but so far without 
success. To me it seems that the factories 
would have been well advised if they, ins- 
tead of trying to introduce the Austrian 
and German method, had started with an 
improvement of the Indian method, more 


— 
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suited to the habits of the people and the 
climatic conditions of the country. Of late, 
machines have been introduced in [Europe 
and America to do certain kinds of blow- 
ing, namely, those requiring the use of 
moulds, e.g., bottles, phials, etc. There 
are, [ understand, small machines for the 
purpose now on the market and these will, 
I think, do very well for blowing directly 
off the glass-making furnaces. I have a 
mind to revert to the subject of pot- 
blowing in a future issue of this Review. 


TABLE-BLOWING. 


The Table-blower, as I have 
pointed out above, works with 
materials supplied him by the 
pot-blower. These consist most- 
ly of glass tubing of various 
sizes and shapes and a few other 
things like bulbs, flasks, etc. 
With these he works before the 
blow-pipe, using his foot to 
work the blower for the lamp, 
his hands to hold, move and 
work the glass as well as the 
shaping tools, and his mouth 
to blow the parts softened 
by the blowpipe flame into the 
desired shape and. size. His 
: work consists in blowing bulbs 
ken in tubes, sealing ends, bending 

. and drawing out to various 


ee shapes, joining tubes to each 
Rtpiuetoyger other and to the flasks and 


bulbs, softening the portions to 
be worked at before the blow- 
pipe flame. The work generally 
requires considerable skill and 
patience and the finest quality 
of glass has to be used for the 
purpose. The glass mostly used 
now-a-days isa kind of soda 
glass of which the main con- 
stituents are soda (Sodium 
Carbonate), sand and line. The articles, 
too, made for the table-blower have to be 
made and treated with great care so that 
they may have very even thickness of body, 
and should stand remelting, sudden heating 
and. great differences of temperature at 
neighbouring parts without cracking. For 
instance, it is often necessary to heat a small 
area at the side of a glass article to a very 
high temperature, almost to the melting 
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point while the parts near the area should 
remain cold and hard. The composition of 
the glass too must be very uniform and the 
same for the different articles. ‘lo attain 
these ends it requires great knowledge, 
skill and care in the manufacture. Most of 
the materials for the table-blower now 
come from Germany. The German makers 
have vastly improved the quality of the 
glass and the articles made from it. [ have 
seldom found any difficulty in working 
with materials supplied by the same firm, 
or even by different firms, at different times. 
Some of the Indian factories, too, made 
attempts at making scientific glass ap- 
paratus and glass-tubing for science labora- 
tories and table-blowers. The glass produced 
was of inferior quality and the attempt 
failed. The secrets of the trade are many 
and well preserved and it will require a 
considerable amount of experimental work 
and research to discover the secrets, The 
glass factories are at present working under 
great difhculties and disadvantages, and it 
will be too much to expect them, in this 
period of hard struggle, to engage 1n scientific 
research for a not very promising trade. It 
is to be hoped, however, that some of our 
well-endowed laboratories will take up the 
work and discover the secrets of making 
good glass for scientific apparatus, working 
as far as possible out of Indian materials. 


TABLE-BLOWER’S EQUIPMENT. 


The table-blower’s equipment is both 
simple and cheap. His tools consist of a 
blower of some kind, a lamp, a table, and a 
few shaping and holding toolsand files. The 
blower and the larnp are the most costly 
items. The blowers used are generally 
either a smith’s double bellows or one with 
one of the chambers covered with an India 
Rubber sheet instead of leather to regulate 
the pressure better. There are other kinds 
of blowers also in use but the above are the 
most common. Formerly oil lamps were 
used in Europe but since the advent of gas 
these have nearly disappeared. In India 
however it will take time for small factories 
and schools to use gas, and some cheap yet 
efficient form of lamp will have to be devis- 
ed. Dr. Richardson introduced a_ kerosine 
oil lamp, which although good in its own 
way, is not suited for heavy work. For my 
own use I designed a lamp which [ have 
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been using for the last three years with very 
satisfactory results. I have also designed 
a small apparatus on the same principle for 
use with gas blowpipes. I give in this article 
descriptions and sketches of these as they 
may be of use to those interested in glass- 
blowing. As forthe other tools they are 
generally cheap articles and often improvis- 
ed by the blower to suit his convenience: 
it will be out of place here to describe_ 


these. The whole of the table-hlower’s 
equipment generally will cost under 
Rs. 50. 


TABLE-BLOWN ARTICLES, 


The articles made by the- table-blower 
are many and of very varied kinds. He 
makes things both for the general public 
and science laboratories and many of these 
are of considerable importance and useful- 
ness. A few of the articles are mentioned 
below :— 


ARTICLES MADE BY BLOWING. 


(x) For the general public—clinical, dairy 
and other house thermometers, hydrometers 
and lactometers, syringes, baroscopes, glass 
toys, artificial eyes and Howers, penholders, 
cigar and cigarette holders, incandescent 
lamps and numerous other things. 

(2) For Science Laboratories —test tubes, 
pipettes, burettes, thermometers, barome- 
ters, fat extraction apparatus, gas analy- 
sig apparatus, vacuum pumps, condensers, 
distilling Hasks and X ray tubes: and others 
too numerous to mention. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY FOR 
BAZAAR GOODS. 


Of the former many things are sold large- 
ly in the Indian bazaars-—e.g, clinical and 
other thermoineters, syringes, glass toys, 
penholders, ete. The clinical thermometers 
alone should form a large industry, as their 
sale is enormous. Moreover if a cheaper 
Indian made article could be put on the 
market their sale is bound to increase very” 
considerably. It may be also ‘mentioned 
that in Germany and Austria there are 
many firms who make glass toys alone. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY FOR 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


The latter too, z.e., making apparatus for 
scientific laboratories will not be a negli- 
gible industry as the articles are very numer- 
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ous and fetch a good price. To take one 
instance, hundreds of thousands of test tubes 
are broken every year and once broken they 
are not repaired at present for want of 
blowers. The making and repairing of test 


' tubes alone will keep a considerable number 


of blowers going. 


ADAPTIBILITY OF THE INDUSTRY TO INDIA. 


The table-blower uses no machinery in 
his works and there seems to be no likeli- 
hood of machinery supplanting manual 
labour in his trade. The Indian workman, 
therefore, will be in this at no great dis- 
advantage, except in the matter of training, 
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BLOWPIPE FOR GLASS-BLOWING. 
(Designed by Mr. B. M. Mukerjee). 


which can be easily acquired. The industry 
will be in every way suited to the conditions 
of work in India. It requires small capital, 


-individul work without machinery, small 


space and not a very high order of intelli- 
gence. The work is not heavy, though 
tedious. It can be established asa cottage 
industry and it exists as such in many places 
in Europe. Some people could even take 
it as a supplementary occupation; aftera 
little training they could employ their spare 
time at home to make articles for middle- 
men. I believe if once a proper start could 
be made it has every chance of flourishing 
in India. 


(Promidiang eg 
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.In Europe the trade flourishes most 
Where labour is cheap. In Germany and 
Austria the industry maintains a large num- 
ber of people and if it could be properly 
worked in India, there is every likelihood 
of its supporting a large number of work- 
men. It will besides enable the public to 
get a very large number of articles cheaper 
than at present, and some of these, as for 
instance, clinical thermometers, syringes, etc., 
are becoming necessities of life with us. 
The gain to scientific teaching and_ research 
work will be incalculable: it will by 
cheapening the products and making them 
easily accessible enable all scientific teach- 
ing to be done cheaper 
and better, and _ the 
research worker to ob- 
no tain immediately appa- 
ratus “for which he has 
now to wait months 
often to find them 
broken on arrival’ (Dr. 
P. C. Ray in the Modern 
Review for October, 
1907). In time if the 
industry grows it , will 
be a very important 
consumer of glass made 
at the Indian Factories 
and will aid very much 
in their development. 
In Europe many fac- 
tories: turn out work 
mostly for the use of 
table-blowers and de- 
pend mainly on them 
for their support. More- 
over many industries 
depend mainly on this 
industry for most of their work, e. g., the 
incandescent lamp industry. If the table- 
blowing industry could be established it 
will be possible to establish the other 
industries as well. 
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DIFFICULTIES. 


The work, however, like all pioneering 
work, is beset with difficulties. We shall 
have at present, and probably for a long 
time to come, to depend wholly on Euro- 
pean factories for raw materials (glass tub- 
ing, etc.); we shall have to overcome consi- 
derable prejudice against Indian made glass 
apparatus and thermometers and shall have 
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to face the competetion of a very, well- 
organised and long established trade in 
Europe with the experience of centuries 
behind them. Then again the Indian work- 
man will give considerable trouble at 
first; for I suppose, like men of his class 
all over the world, when he learns a new 
thing he takes a considerably exaggerated 
view of his own importance and will require 
considerable tact and patience to deal with 
foratime. The struggle will be hard but 
the difficulties can and must be overcome. 
I hope the importance of the work and its 
very difficulties will tempt many of our 
young men to tackle it. 


IMPORTANCE AS A SUBJECT FOR SCIENCE 
TFACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


The teaching of science has been intro- 


duced into Indian colleges since a long 
time and of late it has been introduced 
into schools and great effort is being 


made to base the whole of the science 
teaching on a thorough practical basis. It 
is to be regretted, however, that very little 
attention has been paid to the importance. 
of teaching table-blowing to teachers and 
students.* A knowledge of it will be of 
very great use alike to the teachers and the 
students and will save a_ considerable 
amount of the apparatus bill. The educa- 
tional value of the art is also very great and 
in this respect it is much superior to smithy 
or carpentry. “As cultivating delicacy of 
touch and perception, it stands almost alone 
and in the matter of cultivating immediate 
and accurate correspondence between the 
actions of the hands and the perceptions of 
the eye it has all the merits of cricket, 
fencing or pugilism.” “Glass-blowing stands 
perhaps by itself as a training for the in- 
dependence of the two hands or exact cor- 
respondence as the case may be.” ‘“ The 
harmony of action between the two hands 
ofan expert glass-blower is probably be- 
yond any thingin technology.” “The power 
of quickly appreciating proportion, magni- 
tude, form, weight, strain or temperature 
must necessarily be cultivated, asin almost 
every case the verification comes alter and 
not before the event.” (Thomas Bolas in 
“Glass-Blowing and Working’). Perhaps a 


* Prof. Taite of the Shibpur Envineering College tried to intro- 
duce glass blowing amongst the Teachers in Bengai schools but 
l understand it has not been attended with much success. The 
Muir Central College has also shewn the way by getting a man 
specially trained by me. 
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beginning could be made by introducing 
glass blowing classes in the Teachers’ 
Training Colleges and in some of the Presi- 
dency Colleges, and I beg to draw the at- 
tention of the directors of scientific studies 
in India to the importance of the subject. 


GLASS BLOWING Lamps. 


The principle on which the Lamps are desi- 
gned is that air when passed through petrol or 
any other volatile liquid becomes charged 
with a small percentage (about 2/) of the li- 
quid and under proper conditions gives an in- 
tensely hot ame. It 1s the same principle on 
which the so-called Air-gas machines are con- 
structed. In the first lamp (Fig. 1) the air 
from the blower is made to pass partly or 
wholly, as required, through petrol in the 
lower vessel and is kept lighted by the small 
spirit lamp on top of the petrol tank. A 
stopcock (A) regulates the quantity of air 
that passes through the petrol tank. When 
fully closed all the air passes through the 
petrol and when partly closed only part of 
the air passes through the petrol and the 
rest directly. It is thus possible to get the 
air charged with different quantities of 
petrol. The spirit lamp can be moved 
backwards and forwards and this with the 
stopcock gives all the regulation necessary, 
to obtain from the finest to the largest flame 
required in table-blowing. When a large 
broad flame is required, the stopcock should 
be fully closed and the spirit lamps should 
be moved forwards so that the end of the 
blowpipe be just outside the flame. Fora 
small pointed flame the stopcock should 
be nearly open and the spirit lamp moved 
backwards so that the blowpipe end may 
be nearly at the outer end of the spirit lamp 
flame. Fora large brush flame the remo- 
vable end of the blowpipe should be re- 
placed by one with a fairly large (1/16 to 
1/8’) hole. In the apparatus in my labo- 
ratory the blowpipe is made of brass and the 
rest of tinned iron sheet (tin). , 

In the second apparatus, Fig 2, the spirit : 
lamp is dispensed with. The gas is pro- 
duced in the producer E, which corresponds 
to the petrol tank of the first apparatus. 
The charged air is passed into a_ gas-holder 
and from thence passes into the blowpipe. 
The construction of the blowpipe is some- 
what different from the ordinary gas blow- 
pipe: the gas passage is somewhat wider 
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and filled either with small shots or wire 
gauze rings or cylinder. 

- The air from the blower is made to pass 
partly through the producer and partly into 
the blowpipe, the amounts being regulated 
by stopcocks near or at the blowpipe or 
elsewhere as convenient. [sometimes adda 
bye-pass for air with a stopcock (G) on the 
top of the producer. This 1s to get the proper 
kind of gas in the holder. When a good 
“pressure of gas is required a few weights 
may be put on the gas-holder. 

In the apparatus I use the producer is 
made from an inverted glass Bell-jar: the 
gas-holder consists of an. outer vessel, 18 
inches by 12 inches (an iron drum from the 
market serving the purpose) and an inner 
vessel made either of tin or preferably of thin 
\zinc sheet. The top of the producer and the 
inlet and outlet pipes of the gas holder 
should be packed with wire-gauze rings to 
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N the 8th June Sir Bamfylde Fuller, 
whilom Lieutenant-Governor, East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, in the course 

-of a lecture delivered at the Colonial 
‘Institute, referred to “young Englishmen’s 
occasional outrageous treatment of Indians, 
who never forget being ordered out of a 
railway carriage because of difference of 
race.” Three days after occurred an ex- 
ample of that “ outrageous treatment” to 
which he had referred. The Morning Post 
of Delhi published the following account 
of the incident :— 


“On Friday evening, the 11th June, the two sons 
of a well-known and wealthy Indian Raja were travel- 
ling from Delhi to Rajputana. They had reserved two 
first class berths in the Rajputana mail. A British 
military officer, it seems, was travelling by the same 
vgrain. When he got into the carriage, he found the 
two young Indian princes there, and with that peculiar 
form of Anglo-Indian insolence which is not entirely a 
novelty in India, he demanded that his two fellow- 
passengers should clear out. They objected. The 
officer, then, we understand, threatened to chuck them 
out, and as his attitude lent colour to the belief that 
he intended to enforce his threat by the exercise of 
physical violence, one of the young Indians, thoroughly 
aroused, drew a revolver. Then there was trouble in 
real earnest. The police were called, the station 
authorities hurried up and the infuriated Major laid 
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provide against back-firing; with this 
precaution I find the apparatus perfectly 
safe to use. The stopcocks may be brass or 
glass ones or may simply be brass screw- 
clips. 

I have given only a diagrammatic sketch 
of the arrangements, the proper positions of 
the parts will depend on the convenience of 
the user. It will be also seen that the 
apparatus is capable of considerable modi- 
fications and I have used about half a dozen 
to suit different conditions of work and 
place. 

] may mention here that a small blower, 
corresponding to Fletcher’s No. 3 blower, 
may be used for the first lamp, but a bigger 
and stronger blower, corresponding to 
Fletcher’s No 5 blower, has to be used for 
the second arrangement. 

B. M. MuKERJEE. 
Roorkee. 
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up a charge against those whom he deemed to be his 


assailants. The followers of the two young princes 


were armed; and they themselves were detained in the 
station under surveillance during the night until the 
next morning. In the meanwhile, the princes- had 
wired to their father, who at once sent them some 
thousands of rupees with instructions to get the best 
counsel possible and fight the case. He also wired ‘to 
His Majesty the King and to Lord Minto, the result 
of the action being that all idea of a criminal prosecu- 
tion was at once dropped and in common parlance the 
matter was ‘hushed up.’ ”’ 

The termination of the case was—from 
the popular point of view-—even worse than 
the case itself. The matter was “ hushed 
up,’ as such matters usually are. But while 
an open enquiry and a deserved punishment 
remove discontent such hushings up only 
drive it underground. Will the princes 
themselves and their relatives and retainers 
be really content with this hushing up, 
followed,. perhaps, by a departmental 
reprimand? Then, what is equally, if not 
more important, how will the public 
take it? 

And such treatment has so often been 
accorded by upstart Englishmen to Indians 
that it has lost even the charm of novelty. 
Writing on “Social Amenities—East and 
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and filled either with small shots or wire 
gauze rings or cylinder. 

The air from the blower is made to pass 

partly through the producer and partly into 
the blowpipe, the amounts being regulated 
by stopcocks near or at the blowpipe or 
elsewhere as convenient. Isometimes adda 
bye-pass for air with a stopcock (G) on the 
top of the producer. This is to get the proper 
kind of gas in the holder. When a good 
pressure of gas is required a few weights 
may be put on the gas-holder. 

In the apparatus [ use the producer 1s 
made from an inverted glass Bell-jar: the 
gas-holder consists of an outer vessel, 18 
inches by 12 inches (an iron drum from the 
market serving the purpose) and an inner 
vesse! made either of tin or preferably of thin 
kzinc sheet. The top of the producer and the 
inlet and outlet pipes of the gas holder 
should be packed with wire-gauze rings to 
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()* the 8th June Sir Bamfylde Fuller, 
whilom Lieutenant-Governor, East- 

ern Bengal and Assam, in the course 
.of a lecture delivered at the Colonial 
' Institute, referred to “young Englishmen’s 
occasional outrageous treatment of Indians, 
who never forget being ordered out of a 
railway carriage because of difference of 
race.” Three davs after occurred an ex- 
ample of that ‘ outrageous treatment” to 
which he had referred. The Morning Post 
of Delhi published the following account 
of the incident :— 


‘On Friday evening, the 11th June, the two sons 
of a well-known and wealthy Indian Raja were travel- 
ling from Delhi to Rajputana. They had reserved two 
first class berths in the Rajputana mail. A British 
military officer, it seems, was travelling by the same 
-¢rain. When he got into the carriage, he found the 
two young Indian princes there, and with that peculiar 
form of Anglo-Indian insolence which is not entirely a 
novelty in India, he demanded that his two fellow- 
passengers should clear out. They objected. The 
officer, then, we understand, threatened to chuck them 
out, and as his attitude lent colour to the belief that 
he intended to enforce his threat by the exercise of 
physical violence, one of the young Indians, thoroughly 
aroused, drew a revolver. Then there was trouble in 
real earnest. The police were called, the station 
authorities hurried up and the infuriated Major laid 
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provide against back-firing; with — this 
precaution I find the apparatus perfectly 


safe to use. The stopcocks may be brass or 
glass ones or may simply be brass screw- 
clips. 

I have given only a diagrammatic sketch 
of the arrangements, the proper positions of 
the parts will depend on the convenience of 
the user. [t will be also seen that the 
apparatus 1s capable of considerable modi- 
fications and I have used about half a dozen 
to suit different conditions of work and 
place. 

I may mention here that a small blower, 
corresponding to Fletcher’s No. 3 blower, 
may be used for the first lamp, but a bigger 
and stronger blower, corresponding to 
Fletcher's No 5 blower, has to be used for 
the second arrangement. 

B. M. MuKerjzEeE. 
Roorkee. 
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up a charge against those whom he deemed to be his 
assailants. The followers of the two young princes 
were armed; and they themselves were detained in the 
station under surveillance during the night until the 
next morning. In the meanwhile, the princes had 
wired to their father, who at once sent them some 
thousands of rupees with instructions to get the best 
counsel possible and fight the case. He also wired to 
His Majesty the King and to Lord Minto, the result 
of the action being that all idea of a criminal prosecu- 
tion was at once dropped and in common parlance the 
matter was ‘hushed up.’ ” 

The termination of the case was—from 
the popular point of view-—even worse than 
the case itself. The matter was “hushed 
up,’ as such matters usually are. But while 
an open enquiry and a deserved punishment 
remove discontent such hushings up only 
drive it underground. Will the princes 
themselves and their relatives and retainers 
be really content with this hushing up, 
followed, perhaps, by a departmental 
reprimand? Then, what is equally, if not 
more important, how will the public 
take it? 

And such treatment has so often been 
accorded by upstart Englishmen to Indians 
that it has lost even the charm of novelty. 
Writing on “Social Amenities—East and 
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West” as iar back as rgo2, Sir David Barr 
wrote :— 

“ A certain Raja arrived by train at his capital, and 
to the astonishment of those who were on the plat- 
form to meet him, he was seen to emerge from a 
second-class carriage. He explained that he thought 
he preferred travelling second class, because he had 
spent a part of the previous night in some discomfort 
in a first-class carriage, owing to the fact that, at 
about midnight, a young officer, who had been shoot- 
ing all day, and was very weary aod stiff from the 
exercise, had got into the same carriage and had, in 
the most good-natured way, but at the same time 
somewhat forcibly, ordered the Raja to shampoo his 
legs for an hour or so, until he fell asleep. ‘Yes,’ said 
the Raja when his friends expostulated with him for 
submitting to perform this menial service, ‘I might 
have told him who I was, but 1 don’t think he would 
have believed, and I think he would have made me 
shampoo his legs all the same.’ There is no doubt 
that, in this instance, the Raja cruelly mis-judged his 
companion, for if he had, at the outset, explained his 
identity, it is impossible to believe that any English 
gentleman would have asked him to pommel his 
legs |” * 

Sir David has, perhaps unconsciously, 
made an attempt to belittle the shortcom- 
ing of his countrymen. Are men who can 
calmly order a fellow-passenger to shampoo 
their legs gentlemen? The fellow-passenger 
may be a prince or a peasant—no one has 
the right to make him submit to perform 
menial service. The behaviour of these men 
often so exasperates Indians that in the 
Panjab they tell the story of an irate Pan- 
jabee who taught an impertinent European 
manners. The two were travelling together 
in a first-class compartment. The Panjabee 
had kept his pagree near the European’s 
overcoat, and this roused the anger of the 
latter. At an intermediate station the Pan- 
jabee went out of the compartment for a 
few minutes. On his return he found the 
pagree missing. He asked his fellow-passen- 
ger aboutit. “I don’tknow. Don’t bother.” 
—was his reply. The Panjabee’s oppor- 
tunity arrived soon after when the European 
went out. On his return the European 
found his coat missing and enquired about 
it. “I don’t know. Don’t bother.”—was 
the Panjabee’s reply. “You must know” 
said the incensed European choking with 
anger. ‘“‘ hen,’ said the Panjabee with 
a mischievous smile, “1 will tell you that 
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grip, and said, “{f vou want] will let you 
go the way of the pagree and the coat to 
get the two back.” ' This brought the Euro- 
pean to his senses, and the rest of the Jour- 
ney was performed in silence. Of course this 
incident is of doubtful authenticity. 
only repeats what a Carnatic chief told 
Sir Edward Winter, Governor of Madras,--- 
he need not hope for redress till “the Eng- 
lish horns and teeth grew.”t And we know 
of a prince whose wife was rudely insulted 
by an Anglo-Indian officer at a Government 
House ball. She was sitting on a sofa 
when the officer came to her, and asked if 
she would dance with him. “I do not 
dance,” said the lady. ‘Then why are you 
waiting here like an aiya?”’—said the officer. 
The lady reported the matter to her hus- 


But it », 


band, who came to the officer and with one 


slap left him rolling on the floor. The 
matter attracted the attention of all present, 
and the Governor, who was-a true type of 
an English gentleman, made the assaulted 
officer apologise. 


The cause of these insults is to be sought 
and found in the fact that Englishmen in 
India look down upon Indians as members 
of an inferior race. It began early when 
in the opening years of the seventeenth 
century the English in India were instructed 
to “trust none of the Indians, for their 
bodies and souls be wholly Treason.’ 
And it has continued ever since. 7 


“It is the peculiarity of residence in the East to 
develop sentiments of intolerance and race superiority. 
* & & # * A civilian has been known to thrash 
with his whip a sepoy on dutv who rightly neglected 
to comply with his orders; another has chastised a 
constable with his own hands for a similar omission; 
others have assaulted respectable residents of the 
country because on passing a European in the road 
they have not dismounted from their horses in token 
of their inferiority. A recent Lieutenant-Governor of 
a province did not consider it unworthy of his dignity 
to issue general orders regarding the character of the 
headdress to be worn by natives in the presence of 
official superiors; the great shoe question, as it 1s 


called, has convulsed official society a hundred times, 


The comparative independence of the lads of the rising 
generation has excited in countless instances the 
ire of the officials who come in contact with thern, 
and a crusade against the turbaned and muslin-coat- 
ed students of Bengal has culminated in more than 
one unjust and ludicrous prosecution before a 
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It is this spirit that advertises itself so 
prominently from railway carriages “ for 
Europeans only’ and even from the doors 


of baths, &c. 


And European ladies in India have 
largely to the bitterness of 
feeling between the two communittes. Mr. 


Wilfrid Blunt has made the _ following 


remarks on the point : — 


‘*] shall no doubt incur anger by saying it, but it is 


~ a fact that the Englishwoman in India during the last 


thirty years has been the cause of half the bitter 
feelings there between race and race. It was her 
presence at Cawnpore and J.ucknow that pointed the 
-sword of revenge after the Mutiny, and it is her 
constantly increasing influence now that widens the 
gulf of ill-feeling and makes amalgamation daily 
more impossible. I have over and again noticed 
this. The English collector, or the English doctor, 


_or the English judge may have the best will in the 
world to meet their 


Indian neighbours and official 
subordinates on equal terms. Their wives will hear 
of nothing of the sort.’ * 


On this point Sir Henry Cotton also has 
something to say:— 


‘‘We find in private life an almost universal use of 
irritating expressions in regard to natives, which are 
not the less offensive when they proceed from persons 
who hold an official position, and have in other respects 
the outward seeming of Englishmen. Among women, 
who are more rapidly demoralised than men, the 
abuse of ‘those horrid natives’ is almost universal. 
Among men how often do we hear the term ‘nigger’ 
applied, without any indication of anger or intentional 
contempt, but as though it were the proper designation 
of the people of the country. Even with those who 
are too well-informed to use this term, the sentiment 
that prompts its use is not wholly set aside.’”’ + 


It was this spirit which necessitated the 
recording of the Fuller Minute during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, in which we 
read: — 


“The Governor-General in Council would take this 
opportunity of expressing his abhorrence of the 
practice, instances of which occasionally come to 
light, of European Masters threatening their Native 
servants in a manner in which they would not treat 
men of their own race. This practice is all the more 
cowardly, because those who are least able to retaliate 
injury or insult, have the strongest claim upon the 


-forbearance and protection of their emplovers. * * # 


The Governor-General in Council considers that the 
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habit of resorting to blows ona very trifling provoca- 
tion, should be visited by adequate legal penalties, 
and those who indulge it should reflect that they may 
bé put in jeopardy for a serious crime.” 

And what is more, English writers have 
been shameless enough to say that in 
deciding cases between Europeans and 
Indians English dispensers of justice do not 
scruple to trample under foot the traditions of 
British justice and uphold: the unjust cause 
of the Europeans! Speaking of that “useful 
person’’—-the Indian Salutri, the Field 
remarked: — 

‘Phe Salutri (native vet.) is one of the many institu- 


tions connected with an Indian stable, and, though he 
often exasperates his employer, he is on the whole, a 


satisfactory person with whom to have dealings. For 
though he cannot undertake important operations, 


such as extracting worm in the eye, or even so simple 
a thing as firing, he is to be trusted to cure a sore 
back or to reduce wind-galls. It is, however, as a 
farrier that he is chiefly employed and as he does not 
suffer from an overdose of dignity, he is quite willing 
to personally undertake work of this nature. But his 
efforts do not always afford satisfaction, since he has a 
fatal habit of cutting away too much of the toe with 
the result that the horse entrusted to his care goes 
lame. A violent altercation then takes place between 
the menial and his employer, to be followed by the 
Salutri bringing a summons for assault and battery, a 
proceeding which usually results in the plaintiff losing 
his case, as European sympathy is invariably on the 
side of the white man rather than on that of the native. 
Indeed, there is hardly a single case on record of an 
English Magistrate having given judgment in favour 
of the plaintiff, one reason for which is that a verdict 
of an adverse nature would result in the defendant 
ceasing to be on speaking terms with the official who 
has tried the case. And when it is borne in mind that 
in small stations harmony is necessary between every 
individual member of the local society in order that 
the evening games of lawn tennis, whist, pingpong, 
battle-dore and shuttle-cock and blind man’s buff 
may not be interfered with, it will readily be under- 
stood that few Magistrates would care to falling foul of 
their neitghbours.”’ 


We may not be eager to accept as 
gospel truth the assertion of the Feld, but 
all the same it is an indication of the 
spirit to which we have referred. And 
equality of rights, inspite of the pronounced 
policv of the Government, has yet to be 
established. 
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HE Indian who comes to Calcutta on 
a scientific pilgrimage must visit two 
houses in Upper Circular Road, namely, 
those numbered gt and 93, the former oc- 
cupied by Dr. P. C. Ray and the latter 
being, the residence of Dr. J. C. Bose. The 
_the Bengal ‘Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, .. the pioneer and most successful 
chemical works in‘ India. Situated between 
these two houses“is the Bengal Technical 
Institute’” To.the student of science and 
industry, the associations of the neighbour- 
hood: aré inspiring,’ and we are glad that the 
‘Institute: is -likely_ to. have its permanent 
location’ in the palatial building which it 
now occupies on, lease. Rich Indians who 
have ‘a. genuine -love for their country 
and swadeshi cannot’ do better. than give 
aus to ‘Sueli a’ technical and industrial 
school..7 

But we must give some idea of what 
the-institution is like; and that we proceed 
to do almost i in the words of its latest avail- 
able, report.’ 

Ini taking a- retrospect our atténtion 1s 
first directed to’ the great industrial awaken- 
ing that has of laté ‘taken place in the 
country. Everywhere the signs of this new 
industrial’ spirit have manifested themselves. 
It has received. additional stimulus from 
the-hard: struggle of.our young men to make 
an honest and independent living. Services, 
State and private, and: the professions are 
inadequate to cope. with the growing de- 
mands of the people. The need of new open- 
ings is keenly felt. Our eyes have been 
opened to the vast natural resources of the 
country lying practically undeveloped. The 
success of Europeans in the field of indus- 
trial enterprise has also been an object- 
lesson to us and has stimulated our energies. 

But the great difficulty that meets us at 
the threshold is the want of adequate know- 
ledge and skill. A sound knowledge of the 
technical arts and sciences 1s at the basis of 
all industrial pursuits. Generally speaking, 
our country possesses no institution where 


' Society. 


higher technical instruction on modern lines 
is imparted. Students have to go abroad 


“T 


.s 


to get the requisite training. But only a_», 


limited number can avail themselves of this 
opportunity. Technical institutions in the 


country are, therefore, an absolute necessity. 


To meet’ it in some measure, however 
inadequate, the Society for the Promotion of 
Technical Education in Bengal was organis- 
ed, aid the Bengal Technical Institute was 
founded in pursuance of this object. 


The promoters of the Society from the 


very outset fully realised the magnitude of 
the undertaking. They were keenly alive 
to the requirements of men and money that 
such an undertaking necessarily involved 
and could not possibly have entertained the 
idea but .for the timely offer of pecuniary. 
help by: some patriotic gentlemen and their 
personal zeal and enthusiasm in the cause. 

. They took for their ideal of technical edu- 
cation the systems that prevail and have 
succeeded so well: in Europe and America 


and it was thought advisable that, so far as - 


®: 


it lay in their power, their system should be’ 


shaped on those models, The Soctety for 
the Promotion of Technical Education in 
Bengal was thus started onthe first of June 
1906 and was-formally registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. The main object of the 
Society is to impart scientific and technical 
education to the Indian people, calculated 
to further their industrial progress. The 
condition of the middle classes was upper- 
most in the minds of the founders of the 
Yet ‘the primary branch of techni- 
cal education which is concerned with _pro- 
ducing skilled artisans amongst the lower_ 


classes was not entirely left out of accounts ~ 


‘though high Collegiate education was con- 


sidered beyond its means. It was found 
advisable to take immediately in hand the 
secondary branch of technical education 
and add to it an Intermediate Department 
for the benefit of those young men who 
leave school early with merely the rudi- 
ments of learning and are without any 
means to earn a decent livelthood, 
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OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME. 


With these objects in vicw the Society 
established the Bengal Technical Institute 
on the 25th of July, rgo06. It secured the 
*services of some distinguished graduates of 
the Calcutta University and opened classes 
in Chemistry, ’ Drawing, English 
and Mathematics. Two departments were 
opened, vz, the Secondary and the Inter- 
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mediate. In the former, students who pass 
the University Matriculation examination or 
the 5th Standard [Examination of 
National Vouncil af Education or who possess 
some equivalent qualifications, are eligible 


the 


foradmission. In the latter a much lower 
standard is required for admission. A 
special examination was held to admit 
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students in the opening year but this has 
subsequently been dispensed with. The 
object of the Secondary Department is to 
train. Prospectors, Foremen, Industrial 
Chemists and Assistant Engineers who will 
be competent to take charge of factories. 
The Intermediate Department is intended 


to turn out skilled operatives, assistants to 
foremen, Engine-drivers, fitters, and Mecha- 
Draftsmen. 


nical The Engineering course 
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FRONT 


in the Secondary Department comprises the 
lectrical branches, and 
includes Ceramics, 
Dyeing, Soap-making, Tanning, and 
Technological Chemistry. Besides, there is 
a course of Geology. It is worthy of remark 
that these subjects have been chosen with 
due regard to the industrial requirements of 


Mechanical and 


the Chemical course 
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the people and the special facilities which 
the country affords for the growth of in- 
dustries on these lines. In the Intermediate 
Department the idea is to give only practi- 
cal training in Fitting Mechanical and 
Electrical, Dyeing, Carpentry, [Electroplat- 
ing, Lithography, Soap-making and Tanning 
with easy lessons in Physics, Chemistry, 
English, and Mathematics. There has thus 
been a slight departure from the original 
plan which was to give to the students of 
the Intermediate Department theoretical 
training also in all important subjects 
through the medium of the Vernacular. 
This scheme did not work well and had 
to be modified in favour of the present. 





Exterior View oF WorkKSHOPS AND (ROUNDS. 


The first year in the Secondary Department 
is entirely taken up with general training 
in English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Drawing and Workshop _ practice. This 
gives a good foundation to the students in 
their subsequent technical studies. At the 
beginning of the second year each student 
is required to choose a special subject. In 
the Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
courses Higher Mathematics and Physics 
have to be studied along with practice in 
machine-drawing and pattern-making, and 
the training in the special subject extends 
continuously to the end of the fourth year. 
The students of the Chemical and Geologi- 
cal courses mostly confine their studies to 


Chemistry and the special subjects. The 
period of training in the Intermediate and 
in the Secondary Department is 3 years 
except in the Engineering and Technologi- 
cal Chemistry courses of the latter, where the 
period of study extends to 4 years. There 
is a uniform tuition-fee of Rs. 3 per month 
for all classes of both the departments. For 
casual students the schooling fee 1s Rs. 5 
per month. The Institute provides for several 
free-studentships for poor deserving students. 
The total number of students on the rolls 
of the Secondary Department was 88 and 
that on the rolls of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment 36 in June 1908, the numbers at present 
on the rolls being 110 and 70 respectivly. The 
majority of the students 
of the Institute did not 
advance beyond the 
Matriculation standard 
of the University at 
the time of admission 
though a few of them 


z had passed the First 
Examination in Arts. 
The students take to 


all sorts of manual 
labour with the greatest 
pleasure and work free- 
ly with the mistries and 
often under their guid- 
ance. They generally 
come from the higher 
castes of society and 
have completely shaken 
off their old prejudices. 
This is a very hopeful 
sign. 


LOCATION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


As noted above, the Bengal Technical 
Institute is located at 92, Upper Circular 
Road, popularly known as the Parsibagan 
House, on an area of about 13 bighas of, 
land. The regular classes are held in thé 
main building and within the compound 
have been built corrugated iron sheds for 
workshops. The practical and experimental 
portions of Tanning and Soap-making are 
taught in the factories of Dr. Nuilratan 
Sircar, Secretary of the Institute, and no 
separate arrangements have consequently 
been made by the Society for these pur- 
poses. The building 1s rented at Rs. 316- 


le 
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to-8 per menseni, but the Society has very 
recently entered into a contract for its 
purchase with the proprietor at a lakh and 
seventy-five thousand rupees and Rs. 10,000 
has been paid as earnest money. 


Liprary AND Worksuops. 


The Society has formed the nucleus of 
a Library and is also taking steps to open a 


‘museum in €onnection with the Institute. 





The books that now form the Library 
have been purchased with a view to meet 
the immediate requirements of the school- 
classes but it is hoped that with increase 
of funds a decent collection will be made. 
The Institute subscribes to some scientific 


MECHANICAL Worksuop. 


journals and magazines for the use of 
professors and pupils. It has also a Sport- 
ing-club attached to it and the students 
play football and cricket in the Greer Park 
opposite the Institute premises. The 
Society has not as yet been able to open a 


Boarding-house for students, but it hasa 


‘mess in the school premises where some of 
the professors and students take their meals. 

The Society has purchased machinery for 
sleet. metal industry, tin-printing and _litho- 
graphy; and the workshop is being rapidly 
fitted up to enable it to undertake repairs 
of machines and motor-cars. Its attention 
has of late been directed to the manufac- 
ture of articles in the workshop. It is turn- 
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ing out at present small-sized iron chairs, 
strong, cheap and easily portable, and they 
are finding a ready sale. In fact the de- 
mand is greater than it is able to meet. 

[t is now in a position to receive and 
execute orders for plates, bowls and tumb- 
lers of all sorts and sizes in metals of 
everyday use. Tins are printed in colours 
on the press. Ornamental tin boxes which. 
have now to be imported from Europe by 
the local manufacturers of tooth-powders, 
shoe-black and other things may also be 
turned out in the workshop. Arrangements 
for electro-plating are being completed and 
it will soon be possible to undertake orders 
in this line. 


The workshop _ hitherto 
remained considerably en- 
gaged in supplying the 


requirements of the Institute. 
But orders are now taken 
from outside and attended 
to. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


The affairs of the Society 
are managed by a Govern- 
ing Body, the maximum 
number being fixed at too 
and the total number on 
the Mist in June 1908 was 
78. The Governing Body 
has in turn formed an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which 
is directly responsible for 
the due administration and 
management of the con- 
cerns of the Society and 
a School Committee which supervises and 
controls the actual teaching work of the 
Institute aud all other matters in this con- 
nection. The office-bearers of the Society 
consist of a President, one or more Vice- 
Presidents, two Secretaries, one Assistant 
Secretary and two Treasurers. The Execu- 
tive Committee as a rule meets once a 
week for transaction of business. 


‘TEACHING STARR. 


The Institute has got a Principal, a 
Superintendent and a staff of Professors and 
Teachers of whom some are trained— in 
Europe and Japan and some are distin- 
guished graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
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versity. The Principal is Mr. 5S. Datta, 
M.A., who received his training in Germany. 
The students of the geological class went 
to Giridih and Barakar in December 1907 
on an excursion in the company of their 
Professor. {n this excursion they made a 
good collection of samples. The students 
of the engineering classes will make similar 
tours to important factories at the end of 
their third year and it is hoped the pro- 
prietors will afford them all facilities. 


PROSPECTS OF STUDENTS. 


Three students of the Institute have 
secured employment in three well-known 
firms, one in Messrs Octavius, Steel and 





WorKSHOP. CARPENTRY. 


Company, one in the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works and another as 
Prospector in the District of Trichinopoly. 
Enquiries are often made by manufacturing 
firms for trained men and at present the 
Luxmi Mill Dyeing Factory and_ the 
Tobacco Manufacturing Company of 
Rungpur require some students of the Ins- 
titute to work as assistants in their fac- 
tories. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The principal income of the Society 1s 
derived out of donations and monthly and 
yearly subscriptions from its patrons, mem- 
bers and sympathisers. ‘The Society has as 
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yet no permanent fund, no endowed pro- 
perty. 
provision for leaving property worth about 
ten lakhs of rupees for the benefit of the 
Society. The subscriptions range from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 1,500 per month besides the 
sum of Rs. 69,290, which was received in 


donations and fees for membership from 
July 1906 to January 1908. The recurrent 
expenses of the Institute came up to 


Rs. 3,000 a month and the work of cons- 
truction and organization of departments 


was still in progress and required constant | 


outlay. 

During the first 2 years Rs. 1,12,839 have 
been spent in erection of workshops and 
purchase of machinery and 
other appliances, and Rs. 
27,380 on establishment 
account. 

The Society is trying at 
present to raise Rs. 1,65,000, 
the balance of the pur- 
chase money of the Institute 
premises, Rs. 10,000 hav- 
ing already been subscrib- 
ed, andit hopes that with 
the kind help of the public 
the money will soon be 
forthcoming. , 

The needs and require- 
ments of a Technical 
Institute are immense. The 
Society has only laid the 
small beginnings. What 
it has ‘been able to accom- 
plish 1s as yet nothing 
compared to what it has 
got to accomplish in 
future. Some of the ordmary 1deasy Gate 
Committee of Management have not yet 
taken practical shape. It appeals to the 
public for their generous sympathy and 
support without which it cannot hope to 
attain the desired measure of success. The 
Institution is a novel in 
country being founded entirely on principles 
of popular aid and control. Its utility 1s 
beyond question. The country at large 
ought to be interested in its success. We 
place these considerations before the 
generous public and hope they will meet 
with a ready response. ) 

In the Report by Mr. J. G. Cumm- 
INP, BiAy» 1. C.S-, On Vechnical and 
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But one of its members has made- 


experiment in the, 


an 
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sound lines For funds. the 
committee are principally in- 
debted to Me TT. Palit, Bar- 
rister-at Law, and have the 
advantage of the assistance of 
two master minds.in the me- 
chanical and educationa] 
world of Calcutta.” 

Mr. Cumming also 
observes: 

‘The course for industrial] 
chemistry is still in its infancy, 
but it has anticipated the 
proposals for the establishment? 
of similar classes in Sibpur, 
which classes, | hope, may be 
the nucleus of a Government 
technical institute in Calcutta.’’ 

As the Institute com- 
mittee are not thought 
readers and could not 
have divined what was 
in the mind of official- 
dom, we: suppose what 
Mr. Cumming means to 


; Bengal. it is suggest is that the Government also has 
ee ee eeuction. in _ Bengal, independently drawn up a similar course 
stated :— 


for industrial chemistry. But this sug ges- 
ne institute was started under BS dahil tion was scarcely needed, for who can have 
: 1€ . q . . . 
i followed the partition of Benga , bu hen a3 sagine ieee 
bec af instruction “x fortunately been directed on the hardihood to in ag cials 
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can ever borrow an idea from 


officials ? 


Mr. Cumming’s concluding advice is very 
sound and will no doubt be followed in 
increasing measure, though it can not at 


present be followed in its entirety. Says 
nes 


“*T advice the governing body of the Bengal 
technical institute to place it on a sound financial 
footing, and to insist that only those yonths who have 
received a sound general education, should be allowed 
to join its classes. It is quite a mistake to think that 
only the dullards, who have no chance of success in 
the usual literary careers, should take up a_ specialised 
branch of technical study. John Stuart Mill said 
in 1866 :—‘ Special knowledge is sought after only 
by a certain number of young men, and it is only 


non- 
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when they have completed their education, properly 
so called, that they should be permitted to enter upon 
it. The good or bad use which they will make of 
such knowledge will depend chiefly on their moral 
character, and character can be formed only by 
general education.” 


Great progress has been made in the, 
theory and’ practice of education since Mill 
wrote the above and it is now generally 
recognised that practical training of the 
hand and eye and brain from the earliest 
stage forms an essential part of a sound 
general education, though nothing can ever 
be said against the general proposition that 
the brightest intellects should not feel it 
beneath their dignity to receive technical 
education. 


MODERN EDUCATION OF THE HINDU WOMAN 


An ADDRESs GIVEN BY Mrs. J. C. Bose BeForEe THE University oF ILLINois. 


HE modern world is characterised by 
the power of self-organisation on a 
vast scale at a moment’s notice. 

This 1s the age of the machine. We are 
impressed by its complexity, its precision, 
and its effectiveness. And it is a law of 
thought that every ideal shall find its social 
application. Out of the influence of the 
machine on the modern imagination spring 
the immense armies, the labour-organisa- 
tions, the banks, departmental stores, rail- 
ways and empires of the present. It ts 
the capacity to think of such great human 
areasas units that constitutes the modern 
consciousness, the training that creates such 
capacity which we know as Edzcation. 


Asia has been caught napping, as it 
were, by all these devolopments. ‘The 
Indian civilisation, to take the special 


example that concerns us, has accustomed 
us forages to think of ourselves socially, 
as atoms in the larger masses of home and 
village. On the side of the soul, the mind, 
and the heart, there are many of us who 
feel that our Indian culture is infinite. But 
on this side, we are individuals. A man 
stands here alone with God. Greatness in 
this kind, when we achieve it, is the great- 
- ness of the saint, the poet, or the scholar. 
Such attainment lacks the activity and 


powers of self-direction and_ self-defence 
that are necessary to a people to-day. 

Italy may not now be so great as when 
she produced St. Francis and Dante. But 
she is more effective. 

If she were once more a medieval, instead © 
of a modern country, all her greatness ° 
would not then enable her to hold her own 
before the world, or to avoid exploitation 
by it. What a people need, in order to 
pass from medizeval to modern, is the habit 
of thinking of country, province and nation, 
rather than of family and village. They 
must understand something about the world 
asa whole. The great spectacle of history 
must be present to the eye of the common 
mind, 

In this way, men come to play their 
parts, not in some small class or sect, but in 
humanity at large. Each takes upon him- 
selfthe whole duty of a true man. The; 
country of one’s birth ceases to be to one as: 
a garden, or a_ beautiful association of 
childhood merely, and becomes the home 
ofa nation, the hearth of great men, a 
battlefield for the struggle of life, a school of 
civilisation, and an anvil for the shaping of 
human character. 

For such an end, there must be universal 
cd-operation. High and low, men and. 














On the contrary, all 


‘abled to modernise themselves. 
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women, must work together. We cannot 
afford to have one defaulter. Nor ought 
there to be any opposition or jealousy 
from outside. For this is not a matter in 
which one man’s loss is another man’s gain. 
humanity is made 
richer, by the advance of each one of its 
members. The universal treasure is only 
made greater and more secure when a new 
nation is added to the circle of its guardians. 
And to pass to the consideration of woman 
alone, woman, the world over, shines in a 
fresh glory, from the added greatness and 
beauty of each new type of womanhood. 

It is from this point of view that we come 
to the consideration of the modern Education 
of the Hindu woman. The women of India 
ust be modernised, or rather, must be en- 
How is this 
to be done? 

It is easier to say how it must not be done. 
New opportunities of education must never 
be based on the assumption that before we 
can develope ourselves, we Indian women 
have first to undergo some radical change. 
They must not start from a-false conception 
of the position and influence of the Hindu 
woman in the past of India. Education, to 
be effective, must proceed from the actual 
standpoint of the taught, and help them to 


*s reach their natural goal; while to say that it 


; 
| 


must be based onan appealto their strength 
and not to their weakness, is a mere truism. 
There sometimes seems to be a curious 
impression current in this country, that the 
position of the Hindu woman in her own 
society is not a very advantageous one. But 
this is surely an error. It follows from the 
system of the Undivided Family, which ob- 
tains in India as it did, no doubt, in other 
classical countries~- that during the first years 
of marriage, a woman is thought of more as 
a daughter of the household than as the wife 
of such and such a one. That is to say, the 
relationship of the Mother is more explicitly 


‘idealised than that of the wife. But we 


‘must remember that this mother herself owes 
all her dignity and authority to the fact that 
she is the wife of the head of the household ! 

With regard to our domestic position, then, 
as wives and mothers, it connot be said too 
plainly that we Hindu women have nothing 
to complain of. Indeed we cannot imagine 
how the women of any other nation can be 
half so blessed or so fortunate. 
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The position of the widow will perhaps 
occur to my audience as not falling under 
this head. With regard to this question, | 
must of course say that I belong personally 
to a community which has taken up an atti- 
tude of protest against this position, especi- 
ally as it concerns the child-widow. We of 
the Brahmo Soma have done what we could 
to advocate re-marriage for the child widow; 
to postpone the age of betrothal; and to 
mitigate the standards of hardship and 
asceticism which the widowed are expected 
to follow. At the same time that we have 
done this, however, we must point out to 
Western people that orthodox Hinduism is 
a society permeated by monastic ideals. To 
it, the condition of the widow represents 
holiness, and all that is most to be reveren- 
ced. Itis amongst widows that Hinduism 
finds its saints. While we of the Brahmo 
Samaj have assigned a role of slighter aus- 
terity to the widowed, it will be remembered 
that we have at the same time systematically 
attempted to open up wider careers, in the 
professions, to all women, and have striven 
to work constructively for the amelioration 
of custom. While we have advocated in- 
dividual chuice, the best of us share to the 
full the national prejudice against the re- 
marriage of one who has been a wife. We 
do not think that the solemn vow of fidelity 
ceases to bind us at death. We believe that 
marriage is, in the ideal at least, between 
soul and soul, and mind and mind. 

So much for the position of the Hindu 
woman in the home. Next arises. the 
question of her intellectual status. 
Throughout our history, woman has shared 
to the full, with man, in our national 
culture. There is a sense in which ours 
is pre-eminently the land of Great Women. 
India has always sought greatness in 
woman. All our books show this. In one 
of the oldest and finest of our scriptures 
a large part of a long conversation is be- 
tween a great scholar and his wife on the 
higher Philosophy of Religion. The same 
equality of interchange breathes throughout 
the Sanskrit drama, embodying as this does, 
some of our oldest traditions. Sakuntala 
may hold her head as high as she will, 
amongst the world’s heroines of literature ! 
One of the most beautiful monuments in 
India is that known .as Sanchzt Tope, built 
about the year 250 A. D. by Rani Devi, 
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the first consort of the great 
Asoka. Out of some ancient high place, 
this princess made a great Buddhist shrine 
. and monastery, in testimony to her own 
enthusiasm for the faith her distinguished 
husband had adopted. And the books tell 
how her son Mahinda, when he became a 
monk, and set out on his mission to Ceylon, 
carrying religion and education,—visited 
her on his way, and was ledged, with 
his train, in the beautiful monastic cells 
or vihara, which she had built. 

And the fashion set by Rani Devi domi- 
nated that country-side for many a century 
so that now it is full of these stupa-crowned 
historic heights. 

In the rath century A. D. we come to 
Lilavali, daughter of Bhashkaracharya, the 
Waathematician. the earliest enunciator of 
the principle of gravitation. This learned 
man made a vow that his daughter should 


be so learned that she should never’ sigh 
for her state of widowhood. And it is 
now supposed by some that  Lilavati 


co-operated with her father in the compo- 
sition of his greatest treatise. 

In Modern India, again, some 
greatest names are those of women. 
Baee Rani, the Rani of Jhansi, and Rani 
Bhawani--to mention three only,—are 
famous all over the country, and none who 
knows the reverence in which they are held, 
could dream that the mind of woman had 
been relegated to any inferior position 
amongst us. They are famous for’ their 
administration and their public works, one— 
Ahalya Baee as a crowned qucen, the other 
Rani Bhawani—as an aged and great lady. 
I have dealt only with historical instances. 
‘When we come to the study of our heroic 
literature, we have more direct proof still 
of the position assigned to woman, in the 
imagination of India. 

The Ramayana is nothing more or less 
than one long exaltation of the sweetness 
and gentleness of Sita,—the woman of 
sorrow. In the Mahabharata, again, which 
may have taken its present shape about 400 
A. D., we have one character—Gandhari 
the Queen—who has few rivals in literature, 
for regal strength and epic breadth. It was 
Gandhari who, on finding herself married to 
a blind King, bandaged her own eyes, that 
she might not enjoy the light from which 
her husband was shut out, 


of our 
Ahalya 
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Emperor 


fully worthy of this mettle. 
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It was Gandhari who said to her own son, 
day after day, as he sought her blessing on 
his unjust warfare, ‘“Yato dharmma stato 
jayah! Victory ever follows the Right?” 

In a single volume of the Mahabharata, 
again, are grouped a 
story of Sita, the story of Damayanti and 
the story of Savitri. (There seems to have 
been an ancient literary convention, by 
which it was customary in a new book to 
give reference to all existing literature. 
Hence we gather, from the story of Sita 
here, that the Ramayana is older than the 
Mahabharata). In any case, the grouping 
of these three characters in a single division 
of the poem makes us feel very impressively 
that the writer of this part was a great idea- 
list of woman. Damayanti is one of the 
earliest of Aryan heroines. She isin many 
ways like a Shaksperean woman, for cou- 
rage and resource. And one of the sweetest 
passages in all poetry is the picture of her 
wooing by the gods. The name of Dama- 
yanti’s own hero is Nala, and she enters the 
marriage-hall, prepared to choose none but 
him. Four of the gods, however, have 
adopted his form, and she finds, on looking 
round, that there are five Nalas! 
bewildered and prays to the gods to be 
allowed to keep ner vow. The gods take 
pity on her and she chooses her own hero. 
Perhaps of all our epic heroines, there is 
none who has so much influence over the 
national imagination as Saviti. In this 
character all is human. She is the embodi- 
ment of the faithful wife. It isthe humanity, 
the freedom from supernatural elements, 
its perfect simplicity and truth, that so 
win us, in the story of Savitri. At last she 
follows her husband into the presence of 
Death, and heholds:the dread king, face to 
face, But even here her woman’s wit never 
forsakes her. When Death is ready to go 
any length to be rid of her, she bids him 


promise her a long line of sons, and then. _ 
confronts him with the dilemma that accor-® - 


ding to Dharmma or Righteousness—and 
Death is Lord of Righteousness—a widow 
cannot re-marry! Death is an antagonist 
He sees at once 
that it is neither within his province to 
break his own promise nor to require 
Savitri to betray her wedded troth. He 
takes the only course open to him— gives 
back her husband to the faithful wife. 


a short synopsis of the - 
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#Wthe task of our education. 
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we Hindus have a superstition that no harm 
can touch a man, when a true wife stands 
at his side. 


The Problem of To-day 


I have given so much time to these ins- 
‘tances, in order to show that it isa disloca- 
tion of culture with which we have to deal, 
in India at the present time, not some in- 
justice that has been done to women. The 
Indian man has begun, and the Indian 
woman must follow, in being modernised. 
“We must get knowledge, and with all our 
getting we musi get understanding.” 

I belive, moreover, that the greatness of 
our past, and the dignity of our position 
are powerful arguments to draw to us the 
sympathy that we need, in carrying out 
We take our 
stand on our proved strength, not on our 
supposed weakness, for the readjustment 
that has now to be brought about, between 
us and the modern world. 

We must of course undertake the main 
task of our own development ourselves. 
But in this we require to be assisted by 
such as see that Humanity has _ need 
of us. 

No nation would have been in existence 
to-day, 1f behind it there had not been the 
— international exchange of culture. I call upon 
~. you who are here to-day, that you should 
recognise the Hindu woman as one who has 
much to contribute to this international 
exchange, in the future, even if, in the 
meantime, she has much to receive. 

This readjustment between the Eastern 
woman and the civilisation of the day, is 
absolutely essential, or the Indian people 
will lose their footing in the world. 

Indian men understand this, and have 
made numberless efforts, during the past 
40 or 50 years, for the modern education of 
women The enthusiasm amongst the men in 
Calcutta when a woman goes up at Univer- 
sity Convocation to take her degree, is 
,always very impressive. Magazines are 
published in all the vernacular languages, 
and these of course, form great schools, in 
their way, for women. But such things are 
only feeble beginnings of what has now to 
be made into a universal movement, and 
in order to make it universal, it is essential 
that we should realise clearly exactly what 
we have to do. 
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In speaking before you’ to-day, my effort 
has been to show that while we Indian 
women have great educational needs, we 
have also a strong foundation of our- own, 
on which to build. We are good material, 
if [ may venture to put it in that form. 
Indian women have character; they have 
intelligence; they can always rise to an 
emergency, even in the matter of courage; 
above all things they are full of strong 
practical common sense and capacity. At 
the same time we have great needs. Ihe 
broad international culture and initiative 
of the Western woman is now lacking to us. 
It is inevitable that we should in_ the 
future proceed in the direction of a greater 
individuation than we have yet had. 
Beautiful as is our old communal life, it 
cannot be denied that new ideals are 
before us, and that we have to assimilate 
these and strive towards them. To enable 
us to carry out this task, the need of true 
theory is overwhelming. We cannot step 
out of the past phases of our national develop- 
ment into a future which shall be as much 
our own as that has been, through what is 


really a pallid reflection of the more 
frivolous. accomplishments of the West. 
What we attempt in culture must be 


attempted seriously. We must spend our 
energy on ideals that are intrinsically 
worthy. It is obvious that we cannot attain 
a high self-realisation by means of pursuits 
which are alien to the genius of our people. 
{ want international culture as the result of 


true development of faculty. To - give 
foreign products as the means, instead of 
the reward of development is a fatal 
mistake. , 


It is clear that our advance as Indian 
women must be based on our national! 
literature, our national history, our national 
ideals. It may be that the same statement 
is true for the women of all countries—- that 
all national schemes of education ought to 
be based on national heroic literatures. 
But for us, it is certainly true. From the 
developed faculty of this organically sound 
education to the intellectual emancipation 
of the international phase of culture—the 
idea of the world as a whole, the historic 
sequence of periods -and the nature of-the 
fact in itself or -Modern Science—although 
the road has yet to be. mapped out clearly, 
is nevertheless a shorter journey than might 
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be supposed. In working out its steps, we 
need sympathy, we need the fellowship of 
all the noble women of the world. Exactly 
what form that sympathy shall take, no one 


LORD 


By an INDIAN WHO KNEW HIM. 


N Lord Ripon, between 1880 and 1884, 
India had an English Viceroy who was 
guided, not so much by regard for the 

political good of either country in contrast 
to the other, as by a day-to-day sense of 
his responsibility to GOD. In the eyes of 
the Almighty Father, man is man. Before 
Him, it has been truly said, there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor Scythian, bond 
nor free. Neither are the prestige of a 
ruling race or the alleged inferiority of the 
ruled, more in His sight than the dreams 
of insanity, or the vanities of pretty women. 
A man who sincerely strives in his dealings 
with men to interpret The Divine Will, 
cannot fail to run across many prejudices of 
common minds, and will eventually. what- 
ever his position, be driven into an attitude 
of unworldliness. This attitude was seen 
in Lord Ripon throughout his Viceroyalty, 
in act after act: but it had been manifested 
quite as clearly in the year 1874, when, 
to the astonishment of all England, his 
conversion to the Church of Rome had been 
announced. Rome, during the rgth century, 
gathered a fine crop of saints in England, 
and possibly the whole-hearted disinterested- 
ness of this particular nobleman, layman 
and statesman, ranks closer to that of John 
Henry Newman than many people might 
suppose. 

English politics, to the mind of an out- 
sider, would seem to have been divided 
ever since the era of the great Reform Bill 
of 1832, between a Condition-of-the-People 
Party and an Imperialist Party. It is true 
that in the early days of which we are 
writing, Imperialism was known as foreign 
policy. But the real distinction between 
Liberal and Conservative, in the time when 
there was a vital distinction, lay in the 
field to which they gave their attention. 
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of us can say, but certain it is that there is no 
influence like a clear consciousness of truth, 
and no power of aid like the sense of human 
fellowship in a common task. 


RIPON 


This is why ‘a paper like the ‘Times of 
India,’ quoting Lord Randolph Churchill, 
honestly feels that “Lord Ripon and 
his Councillors slumbered and slept,’ the 
Condition of the People of India being a far 
less important item for the Viceroy of 
India than the military position of Quetta,» 
Kandahar, and Merv!* At the present day, ~ 
these particular parties no longer represent 
conflicting interests. They have fused in a 
common Imperialism, with regard to which 
one may be described as the More-So and 
the other the Less-So Party. Hence English 
politics are again going through the pangs 
of birth, and the new line of cleavage will 
once more mark off the Condition-of-the 
People Party, or Socialists, from the Pri- 
vileged-Classes Party, or Imperialists. But 
the first of these will be more strictly 
identified than heretofore with the People - 
themselves. The second will absorb all 
who are satisfied with the conditions of 
their own lives as they find them. 


A great many elements had combined to 
make Lord Ripon a Condition-of-the-People 
man. He was born in 1827, five years 
before the redistribution of the franchise. 
Thus ‘the urge and impulse of adolescence, — 
as that enthusiasm of youth which transforms 
the world has been finely called—-came to 
him at the period when the future of the 
People was the crucial question of the day. 
The intellectual influences of the time were 
noble. Ruskin and Rossetti were teaching. 
in the Working Men’s College in London. 
Kingsley was working for the Chartists. 
The Oxford Movement was claiming the 
right of present-day squalor to the whole 
consecration of an historic past. I[taly was 
struggling and Swinburne singing. Mazzini 
was wandering to and fro in Europe with 
his austere passion for the morals of nations 


¥ See Times of India July 14th, 1909, p. 9, 


LOURD RIPON 


and communities. Gladstone and Bright 
were in the dawn of their powers. It was 
“inevitable that a man of the deep nobility 
and courage of Viscount Goderich-—as he 
then was—should take the side he did. He 
_ Was quite alone in the class in which he had 
been born, and the story is still told, in his 
family, of how he and his young wife used 
to lock themselves into their own room, 
on Sunday afternoons, in the early days of 
their marriage, to read Charles Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke” together ! Of this marriage 
itself it is good to remember the perfection 
of mutual happiness, and the entire accord 





THE LATE Marouis oF Ripon. 


of husband and wife in all great matters. 
Lady Ripon did not follow her husband 
“into the Church of Rome, but in the passion 
for the People, in sympathy for the op- 
pressed, .they were absolutely at one, from 
the beginning to the end. 
Lord Ripon’s connection with India was 
of much earlier date than his Viceroyalty. 
From 1861 to 1863 he was Under Secretary 
for India, and became Secretary for India 


in 1866. At this period he spoke of his 
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sympathy towards India ina letter addressed 
to Lord Lawrence, which is interesting in 
view of his own later career as Viceroy : 

‘IT feel great interest in Indian questions for whose 
good government we are responsible, and I can assure 
you it isan immense satisfaction to me to know that 
the principles on which I should desire to see the 
Administration of India conducted are those by which 
you as Governor-General are constantly guided.”’ 

In India, three measures, among many 
more, spring to mind, whenever the 
name of Ripon is heard. They are, the 
[Ibert Bill, the Local Self-Government 
Bill, and the Education Commission. 
The first-named of course failed, and 
its very memory belongs to a genera- 
tion that is now almost passed away. 
Yet men who still remain tell us that 
it was in fact the crossing of the 
Rubicon, for, in the brilliant metaphor 
of Manomohan Ghose, ‘ it touched men 
as with the spear of Ethuriel. and 
showed the Indian people for alltime 
who were their friends and who their 
enemies.’ In other words, from the 
moment of the Ilbert Bill’s being 
mooted, parties were defined, and India 
began to realise the responsibility that 
lay. upon her for the shaping of her 
own future. 


Education had already been a field 
in which Lord Ripon had accomplished 
something, in the English Government 
of 1868 to 1873. As Lord President of 
the Council his chief work centred in 
the Education Bill of 1870. It was 
natural, therefore, that a great part of 
his attention should be given to the 
subject when in India. As a Condi- 
tion-of-the People man, Lord Ripon 
approached the question of education 
from the point of view of popular 
welfare. His Education Commission, 
therefore, in their Recommendations 
tried to extend and encourage education 
of all sorts and to help in extending the 
sphere of work of the literate and the 
educated man. All Government measures 
in all countries are of the nature of a com- 
promise, more or less. We do not, therefore, 
find the Recommendations in all respects 
as we might expect, but the policy followed 
by the Commission was liberal and demo- 
cratic. This policy has in recent times been 
reversed partly in theory and entirely in 
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taking a few Recommendations, as ex- 


amples, from the Report of the Indian 


Bducation Commission. | 

“That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, 
be recognised and encouraged, if they serve any 
purpose ‘of secular education whatsoever.” P. 585. 

The “national” institutions which have 
recently sprung up are indigenous schools. 
But far from being encouraged, they are 
looked upon as dens of robbers and anar- 
chists, and their teachers and students are 
subjected to police surveillance and harrass- 
ment. 

“That care be taken not to interfere with the 
freedom of managers of aided schools in the choice 
of text-books.’’ P. 586. : 

At present the freedom of the managers of 
even unaided schools in the choice of text- 
books is interfered with, so that no book may 
be used which fosters the Indian’s pride in his 
past or which indirectly encourages political 
aspirations, and that books may be used 
which inculcate absolute subserviency in 
the name of loyalty and respect to one’s 
superiors. 

‘That physical development be promoted by the 
encouragement of native games, gymnastics, school- 
drill, and other exercises suited to the circumstances 
of each class of school.” P. 586. 

This recommendation is still given effect 
to, more or less, in all, provinces, but the 
policy of Government may perhaps be 
guessed from the close watch kept over 
all akharas or indigenous athletic schools, 
and their closing by magisterial order in 
some places on the Panjab side. 

‘That an attempt be made to-secure the fullest 
possible provision for, and extension of, primary 


education by legislation suited to the circumstances 
of each Province.” 


As Lord Ripon left India shortly after 
the publication of the Report of the Educa- 
tion Commission, there was no time for him 


to initiate the legislation necessary for “the ° 


fullest possible provision for and extension 
of primary education.” A quarter of a cen- 
tury has since elapsed, without any such 
legislation. On the contrary steps have 
been taken to restrict the area of education. 
“That Indian graduates, especially those who have 
also graduated in European Universities, be more 


largely employed than they have hitherto been in 
the colleges maintained by Government.’”’ P. 591. 


It is unnecessary-to point out how the 


+ 
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policy of Government now is to employ as 


many English professors as possible. 


“That, as a general rule, transfers of officers from 
Professorships of colleges to Inspectorships of schools, 
and wice versa, be not made.” P, 593. 

This recommendation is unnecessarily 
disregarded-in many cases. For instance, 
Prof. J. A. Cunningham of the Presidency 
College, who was a very successful and 
popular professor and a very useful member 
of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
was transferred to the Inspectorship of schools 
of Chota Nagpur, because, it is said, he had 
written a private letter to a friendin England 
on a quasi-political subject. His transfer 
has been a distinct loss to the Presidency 
College and the University. 

“That it be distinctly laid down that native gentle- 
men of approved qualifications be eligible for the 
post. of Inspector of schools, and that they be em- 
ployed in that capacity more commonly than has 
been the case hitherto.’ P. 593. 

Far from this principle being followed, 
Khan Sahib- Maulvi Ibrahim, Maulvi Abdul 
Karim and Dr. Purnananda Chatterji have 
been degraded from Inspectorships to Addi- 
tional Inspectorships for the crime of colour 
and their places given to Englishmen. 

The attitude of the Commission towards 
“literate” and “éducated Indians will be 
plain from the principle affirmed by them 
“that in selecting persons ‘to fill the lowest 


offices under Government, preference be alwwiiys’ 


given to.thoseiého can read and write,” (p. 
146). and from their observation that “at 
may be safely said that they who best know 
the educated native have the most to urge 
in his favour.” (p. 302). 


It was Local Self-Government, however, in 


‘which Lord Ripon did his most memorable 
~~ WOE, 


It is-this-by which sr name willbe 
handed down to history. “Tell me about my 
municipal ‘self-government ! How is that 
going on?” said the old man, lighting up with 
eagerness when the writer had the privilege 


¢ 


of séeing him, within the last couple of years. 5 


To a young Hindu who saw him at Simla, 


in that last sad summer of 1884, he said, 
with the utmost hopefulness, ‘“‘whenéver you 
feel tempted to think little of your efforts, 
remember the Local Self-Government Bill! ” 
He reminded his visitor that within six months 
of its passing hundreds of municipalities 
had been created. The sacredness of Self- 
Government, and the rights of democracies 


} 
1 
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were dear to the hearts of the men #vho grew 
up in the middle of the last century. Hence 
itis that we find Lord Ripon enunciating 
in the following sentences the liberal prin- 
ciples which guided him in his Local Self- 
igovernment Bill :— 


“It is not primarily with a view to improvement in 
administration that this measure is put forward and 
supported. It is chiefly desirable as an instrument 
of political and popular education.” 


Again :— 


“Tt would be hopeless to expect any real develop- 
ment of self-government if the local bodies were 
subject to check and interference in matters of detail; 
and the respective power of. Government and of. the 
various local bodies should be clearly and distinctly 
defined by statute, so that there may be as little risk 
of friction and misunderstanding as possible. Within 
the limits to be laid down in each case, however, the 


| AGovernor-General in Council is anxious that the 
p iullest possible liberty of action should be given to 


E 


rc in legislation, the reduction of 
| 
| 


local bodies.”’- 

Other beneficent measures of Lord Ripon’s 
Viceroyalty will occur to all, such as the 
repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, the 
contribution of 5 millions sterling from the 
British Exchequer towards the Second 
Afghan War, the restoration in full of the 
Famine Fund, the first resolution ordering 
provincial Governments to. stimulate in- 
digenous industries and manufactures by 
buying stores locally, the resolution on 


of the duty on salt, &c. 

It was almost more asa personality than 
as a ruler, however, that Lord Ripon was 
destined to serve the Indian people. 
How high are those of whom it can be said 
that their character is their supreme gift! 
In this case, we see that the presence of one 
great man acts asa school for the develop- 
ment of others. There is no end to the 1m- 
pulses of regeneration that may be dated from 
the reign of Ripon. Amongst other things, 
A. O. Hume, afterwards to be father of the 
Indian Congress, was Secretary to the 
Government in his time. 


rg Overwhelming sincerity and childlike 


Simplicity were the outstanding impression 
left on the minds that came into direct con- 
tact with Lord Ripon. One who heard 
him at the City College in 1884, said, “He 
leaned forward slightly, across a table. His 
left hand played with the black cord of his 
glasses. ‘The first few words came haltingly 
and with diffidence, and then you were lifted 
up into something so sincere that it was like 
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prayer ! This lasted till the very end of his 
speech,” | 

“T have tried,’ he said, at the zlose of his 
Viceroyalty, when he was sucfering from 
sense of failure, and doubtless realising his 
loneliness amongst this own people, “I bave 
tried to give effect to the idea that the future 
of India depends on the welfare of the In- 
dian people. It might be otherw.se, perhaps, 
if the English could ever hope to colonise 
India. But this cannot be. Th type de- 
generates too much in the secord or third 
generation. Therefore the Inazan people 
must determine the Indian future, and this 


alone has been my guiding principle!” In 
how: few words may a great policy be 
defined ! 


Middle-aged men still remember how 
upon his retirement he received the most 
remarkable tribute of admiration and respect 
from all classes of Indians, and fis progress 
to Bombay was one continuous triumphal 
march. 

The sands had almost run out, when I met 
Lord Ripon for the last time. Hz2 came to 
see me in a little room where a wiicr-colour 
copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s Christ stood on 
a small easel, and formed the cent-al object. 
A fire burned brightly in the grate, and 
outside the window flowed the Thames, 
beyond its guardtan-line of leafless trees. | 
was not at all prepared for the effects of 
age, as he came.in, leaning hearily on a 
stick. But neither could I have foreseen the 
cheerfulness and sweetness of the face. He 
was a little deaf, and one could say only 
such things as had meaning and distinctness. 
The light play of life was already past, in 
the case of this soldier who was waiting for 
his recall. There was no question as to his 
feeling for India, or his gladness to be re- 
membered there. He had seen the ripeness 
of Hindus for democratic forms of Govern- 
ment, and was still ready to talk it over. 
He looked anxiously at the future, and felt 
the need of the ruler, to preserve orcer. Once 
only did he forget the unassuming gentleness 
of manner habitual to him. It was when [| 
said, “In you we feel that we hada Viceroy 
who was neither Englishman nor Indian, but 
only the Servant of God !” “Yes! he ex- 
claimed, casting aside with sudden pleasure, 
all fear of seeming vain, “ that | think men 
might say of me! I have tried to serve God 
and Him alone !” 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


P-ofessor Sarkar on ‘‘ Messages 
of Uplift.” 


Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar’s review of Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh’s Messages of Uplift in the July number 
of the Modern Review has given us a shock of painful 
surprise. Criticism in order to be effective must show 
a fine equipoise, a balanced judgment, and an 
unbiased temperament. Strony language defeats the 
very aim it Is intended to subserve. But no young 
lion of the Datly Telegraph, immortalised by Matthew 
Arnold, could roar more violently than the sober and 
scholarly professor has done in this instance. He has 
dipped his pen in gall and made a bitter, rancorous 
and personal attack on poor Mr. Singh. ‘'A penniless 
half-educated Hindu youth, he had still plenty of 
modern things to learn in Indian schools—runs away 
to America, earns a precarious livelihood by doing 
odd jobs, and then betakes himself to the rather 
Bohem:an life which is the lot of all who belong to 
the lower ranks of journalism in the West.” That is 
how Mr. Singh is described by the learned professor. 


Every right-thinking man will admit that in this 
passage criticism has overstepped its legitimate 
bounds. ‘To be quite frank, the writer here betrays 


an exceedingly bad taste. It almost seems as if 
Professor Sarkar had a grudge against Mr. Singh, 
and freely let himself go till he was obliged to stop 
‘rom sheer exhaustion. One would think that the 
author of the Messages was guilty of some crime to 
draw upon his devoted head such violent remarks. 
It would be idle to deny that Mr. Singh’s articles 
form one of the chief attractions of the Modern Review, 
whereas the dullness of learned historical disquisitions 
is often repellent. But those who write  learnedly 
Shoulda be satisfied with a ‘' ft audience, though few,” 
and should not pitch into less learned folk who happen 
to be more popular. Mr. Singh might have plenty 
of modern things to learn in Indian schools (not 
colleges, mind) but the facillties for the acquisition of 
such learning here are not great. Mr. Malabari, if 
we mistake not, fatled more than once to matriculate 
from the Bombay University and if he had gone on 
knocking at its gate for admission, he would not be 
to-day one of our foremost journalists and writers. 
The truth is, Indian Universities lack the faculty of 
bringing out the best ina man. They are too stereo- 
typec, too much handicapped by curricula and redtape. 
That is why we find Indian students, who could not 
distinguish themselves in their home universities, 
succeeding beyond expectation in foreign universities, 
where every man can pursue the subject he has an 
aptitude for, without being hampered by artificial 
obstacles. Moreover, if a penniless half-educated 
Hindu can succeed in a foreign country in the way 
im which Mr. Singh has done, he has no reason to 
be ashamed of his success. To compare Mr. Singh 
with De Tocqueville and James Bryce is to do him 


a grave injustice. following this method, we may 
expose to ridicule every writer excépt perhaps the 
highest geniuses. For instance, we might with equal 
justice say that since Professor Sarkar its not a 
historian of the type of Mommsen or Neibuhr or 
Hallam, he should give up history and try his hands 
at poet-y. Professor Sarkar’s dictum seems to be, 
either you must be Caesar, or nothing. In that case 
monthly magazines and their contributors, Professor 
Sarkar among the rest, will find their occupation gone, 
and the world will be all the poorer for it. Again 
Professor Sarkar says of Mr. Singh. ‘“ He has 
not discovered the shallowness of yankee rhetoric, the 
hollowness cf Yankee brag and the Yankee’s habit of 
lying ;’—arother sweeping generalisation with which 
most sane men will find it difficult to agree. There 
is shallowness, hollowness and lying in every country. 
We do noisee that in this respect we are specially 
fitted to assume the role of mentors to other nations, 
but Professor Sarcar will not deny that there are 
some things which the Americans do very thoroughly 
indeed, and which we should be all the better for 
doing as thoroughly as they do. And these are the 
very things which Mr. Singh has been trying to 
discover for us. There may be nothing new in them 
to Prcfessor Sarkar, but to us there is much that is 
novel, inspiring, and suggestive in what Mr. Singh 
has gotto say. Mr, Singh, as we understand him, 
contrasts the working-man’s wife in 
America, with a view to show the difference between 
the home-life of women of the same class in the 
two countries ; from the knowledge of this difference, 
will come the desire to emulate what is good in the 
American woman’s homelife and desire will lead to 
effort. Knowledge ts therefore the first thing necessary. 
There are undoubtedly many practical difficulties 
the solution of which will require time, but because 
that is sa, it does not follow that Mr. Singh has not 
done well to draw for us a picture of the American 
woman's home-life. [t will certainly not be argued 
that since Mr. Singh made suggestions for improving 
the ‘ot of Indian women, he was also bound to point 
out the difficulties in the way. Certainly the diff- 
culties will be easier of solution if they are pointed 
out, but it need not be done by the same _ person, 
or in the same book. Truth is complex and many- 
sided, and it is not possible to deal exhaustively with 
every aspect of ‘the same subject in a single small 
volume. Mrs. J. C. Bose has supplied the necessary 
corrective to Mr. Singh’s article by pointing out that 
civilisation ts after all a thing of the mind and is not 
to be gauged by material comforts, but who will 
deny that Mr. Singh’s plea for lightening the burden 
of the Indian woman hasa grave, pathetic, real interest 
for is? Mr. Singh is not oblivious of the dark side 
of American civilisation, as he takes care to point 
out here and there in his articles, but his object is 
to tall his conntrymen of what is good in it, and surely 
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that is an worthier object than to pick holes. Professor 
Sarkar is an English scholar, but is it not rather 
hazardous for a foreigner like him to find fault with 
Mr. Singh’s style when native stylists like Mr. Stead, 
who are to the manner born, find occasion to praise 
- it? It would be nothing less than quixotic on the 
“part of Mr. Singh to expect to live in the memory 
of his countrymen by his English style, for English 
is not his mother-tongue. But if he finds the idioms 
used by Americans more expressive, racy and vigorous 
than those in use among their cis-Atlantic cousins, 
why, in the name of common sense, should he not 
preter to clothe his thoughts in them? Professor 
Sarkar’s sneer at Mr. Singh’s want of a University 
education provokes a further word of comment and 
| with this we will close our remarks. College education 


is not synonymous with or a sine qua non of a sound, 


education. Huxley and Spencer did not receive any 
education in English Universities, and yet they have 
made their ark in biology and philosophy, and the 
former at least wielded a pen which was the despair 
of his antagonist Mr. Gladstone, a finished product 
giof the university though he was. Babu Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, the greatest living author of Bengal, 
did not take a diploma in any university, Indian or 
| foreign, Travelling in many lands is in itself a 
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liberal education, and however unpalatable the truth 
may be, we have to admit that a travelled man, 
albeit no scholar, if he only uses his eyes and ears 
intelligently, is likely to be in a beter position to 
furnish food for thought to’ his untravelled countrymen 
on many subjects than the stay-at-home scholar whose 
knowledge is mainly drawn from bcoks. Besides, 
unless one ‘is an intimate friend of Mr. Singh, and 
has a thorough and up-to-date knowledge of his 
private life, it is only overweening conceit to assume 


‘that he has made no attempt to acquire the sort 


of scholarship he needs ; for scholarship in these days 
of specialism has many forms and not even the 
most highly-gifted man can now be a scholar in all 
subjects. 

We are not acquainted with Mr. Singh, and do 
not hold a brief for him; but we feel that Professor 
Sarkar’s virulent attack will cause him deep and 


-unmerited pain, and that in the interests of justice 


a protest should be made, and this is the only motive 
which has prompted us to write these few lines. 
‘Light—more light !’ were the last words of Goethe, 
and we shall thankfully welcome it, from whatever 
source it comes, whether that source be a blazing 
sun or a twinkling star. 

Pou. 
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“The Eleventh Annual Report 
truction League: London, 1908. 


This small report is interesting reading, and the 

| activities of the League havea very direct bearing on 
Education in India. Among the Vice-Presidents and 

_ onthe Executive Committee of the League are to be 
found influential Englishmen and Englishwomen and 
we learn from the report that the Committee intend to 
approach the India Office with a view to introduce com- 

| pulsory moral instruction in Government Schools in 
, India. Prominent mention is made of the fact that 
| 


of the Moral Ins- 


moral instruction has already been made compulsory 

in Mysore, and that Baroda is likely to follow suit, and 

the hope is expressed that this may later be extended 

to the whole of India, and ‘ultimately, too, it may lead 

to that fusion of East and West which a modern poet 
describes as impossible.’ The attitude of mind which 

_ has prompted this pious wish seems to us to be base- 

r qess and reprehensible. It is not because Indians are 
morally inferior to Englishmen that this fusion is retard- 
ed. Inthe virtues of love, reverence, gratitude, do- 
mestic affection, patience, resignation, control over pas- 
sions, meekness, continence, temperence. and the like, 
Indians are anyday superior to Englishmen. In the 
manlier virtues, ¢.g., courage, perseverence, appreciation 
of the rights and the duties (specially the rights) of 
citizenship, public spirit, the Indians are, of course, in- 
ferior to their rulers, We notice that the Right Hon'ble 
Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lubbock) heads the 
list of Vice-Presidents of the League. Anyone who has 


read the chapter on India in this cultured scientist’s 
popular book, The Use of Life, knows that his attitude 
towards the Indian is anything but sympathetic. To 
say this is not however to deny the great need and the 
immense importance of ethical teaching in our public 
schools; nor do we ignore the beneficent influence | 
which the League may exercise over Education in 
India. 


The problem of religious education has come to the 
fore in India, chiefly on account of tne complaint of the 
official authorities that the boys of our public schools 
are not as well-behaved as they used to be. From the 
occasional speeches of our rulers on the subject, and 
the Government reports, it would seem as if Govern- 
ment now regrets the political necessity which has com- 
pelled it to maintain absolute religious neutrality and 
impart a strictly secular education in our schools. 
The encouragement of tols and maktabs (not well-en- 
dowed academies of classical learning, but of a sort) is 
a part of the policy of the Government and we even find 
Christian rulers accepting addresses and degrees from 
purely denominational religious bodies. The late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal mace provision for re- 
ligious instruction in his projected Ranchi College, and 
encouraged education on a creda! and dem>minational 
basis. This solicitude of the Indian Government is in 
strange contrast to the trend of public feelmg in Eng- 
land itself. There the tendency is towarcs the dis- 
establishment of the Church (which has already been 
accomplished in France) and in the opirion of the 
League, ‘the real danger,’ of the Educatimn Bill now 
before the Parliament lies in the fact that religious 
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education which it makes compulsory ‘would be later 
defined ir. the Courts as being necessarily restricted to 
education on a Biblical basis.’ Herein lies the crux 
a: the problem. Religious instructton itself stands in 
need of ‘Ethicising’ (p. 7); for it puts creed before 
character. ‘lo a really consistent theology,’’ says Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ the eagerness of science to know, 
tne zeal of the world in its business, are all waste.”’ 
The intellect of India has so long lain under the theo- 
logical Stupor that any insidious attempt to re-in- 
treduce it and put a stop to liberty of thought must be 
rigourously exposed. We therefore draw a sharp line 
of demarcation between religious and ethical in- 
struction. -Let us not be misunderstood. We must 
nct be supposed to mean that we advocate the 
deing away with religion. But we consider it to be 
such a momentous question, so powerful to affect man’s 
‘ife for good or evil, that we would never consent to fill 
tmmature, minds with religious dogmas. ‘There is 
no use Llinking the fact that there is nothing more con- 
troversial than these dogmas, and to teach them as 
undisputed truths is to teach something which is not true, 
To take only two of the principal religions of India, 
a Hindu may be anything from a Polytheist to an 
Atheist, through all the intermediate types of Heno- 
theist, Pantheist, Monist, Theist, and Deist, anda 
Nahomedan may be a strict Monotheist, a believer 
in prophets, saints, shrines and apostolic succes- 
sion, or a revelationist relying absolutely on the letter 
cf the law. Mahomedans, like Hindus, are divided 
intoa large number of sects. Whatever else a man may 
take on trust, religion is a thing which every man must 
decide for himself, and therefore it is necessary that 
youthful minds should be carefully preserved from | 
imbibing those dogmas which they may have to repent 
and give up in their maturity. [fit be said that reli- 
gious Cogmas are not intended to be taught in the 
schools, but merely ‘sound religious principles,’ the 
reply is that those principles cannot differ from and are 
in fact the same as the moral: principles on which all 
zivilised nations agree, What is then the necessity of 
teaching moral principles? It is this: The lower 
instincts are more powerful than the higher, and the 
mere intellectual appreciation that some springs of 
action are higher than the others is not sufficient’ to 
move our will in the desired channel. For this purpose, 
it is necessary .to strengthen the noble impulses by 
ethical culture. In other words, it is necessary to 
invest rules of conduct with the sentiment and authority 
of religious doctrines. Rules of conduct are invested 
with that authority when there is, to quote Matthew 
Arnold, ‘‘that habitual indwelling on them, that cons- 
tant turning them over in the mind, that near and 
lively experimental sense of their beneficence, which 
communicates emotion to our thought of them and 
thus incalculably heightens their power.’’ Moral instruc- 
tion, in.the wide sense of instruction in the’ princi- 
ples of personal, social and civic duty, as illustrated by 
examples drawn from scripture and from other religi- 
aus literatures, and from poetry, biography, art, &c.,' 
ts therefore an indispensable part of sound education. 
The League, has we are glad to note, prepared a 
series of graduated courses suited for. boys and girls of 
-different ages, and these books may serve as models 
for those which may be introduced in Indian schools, 
Of all the civilised nations in the East or West, Japan 
has taken the lead in the matter of moral instruction, 
which forms a marked and distinctive feature- of its 
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educaticnal system. We have our doubts as to whe- 
ther the system will work with entire success in India, 
where political exigencies render compromises with 
conscience almost inevitable and no man can rise to 
the full height of his being. The cultivation of patriot- 
ism, manliness, courage, and kindred virtues -is 
amongs: the foremost objects of moral instruction in 
other countries. In India, however, these subjects’, 
are tabceoed. With injustice, oppression, colour distinc-- 
tions, recial pride and prejudice, the strifling of na- 
tional aspirations and noble enthusiasms, a marked 
feature of Indian life of to-day, the schoolboy will 
meet, as we in our days have met, with so many ins- 
tances where his teaching comes in open conflict 
with all that he sees and hears around him that he will 
stand in some danger of being converted into a cynic 
who flouts the idea of a moral law governing the uni- 
verse or regulating the affairs of men and thinks that 
morality is meant for copybooks alone. But we prefer 
not to dwell on this aspect of the question, for it is not 
the oniv aspect, and the conflict between realities and 
ideals is not confined to India but exists in free coun-_ 
tries also, though in a different shape and a lesser 
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degree Moral education will undoubtedly have its uses “© 


in our schools, for it is primarily intended to help the 
studen:-in his efforts at self-culture, and the student in 
whose case these efforts have borne fruit will most 
certainly be a good householder and a dutiful citizen. 
We therefore welcome the movement represented by the 
Moral Instruction League, and close our observations 
with the remark that its success will largely depend 
upon the choice of the right sort of teachers and the 


-right.sort of books (fora single example is better than a 


cartload of precepts). 


I]. —The University Life: by A. C. Datta (a lecture 
delrvered at the Rajshahit College Association in 
Sestember, 1908). Gandaria Press, Dacca. 


Mr. A. C Dattaisa Cambridge graduate and an§ 


educationist by profession. His views on university life 
in Ergland and India are therefore bound to be both 
interesting and instructive. The lecture (covering 45 
pages of print) is a performance worthy of the lecturer. 
It is a lesson in contrast, for it helps us vividly to realise 
the immense difference between Indian and English 
student life. Mr. Datta has shown that the object of 
education in an English University 1s the formation 
of life and the bringing out of all that is best in the 
student’s character, and stamping it with a distinct indi- 
viduality, whereas in India the object is to show a 
large percentage of success in the University examina- 
tions. Certain rules of the Cambridge University are 
mer.tioned which afford us a glimpse of the ideas 
which regulate life there. All students must reside within 
the University town, and dine in the common Hall of 
the colleges to which they belong. The long vacations 
must be spent outside the town. 
granted to those who graduate, they must be present 
in person to take the degree. No student can appear 
at an Honours examination more than once. Each 
college has a quarterly magazine. A strong tie of 
sentiment between the college and its students is 
fostered and migration from one college to another 
is ‘extremely rare. The Tutor of the college fills a 
position somewhat analogous to that of Principal in 
Indian colleges. He is the guardian angel of the stu- 
dents, while the Master is a far higher functionary and 
the. presiding deity of the college, being the administra- 
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tive head who sets the standard and tone of excellence 
aimed at by the institution. There are college clubs 
for physical, moral and intellectual training, there are 
clubs organised by the University where representa- 
tives of all the colleges congregate, and there are 
inter-’varsity competitions. Mr. Datta like many 
eothers who have been educated at Oxford and 
“Cambridge dwells on the excellent personal relations 
between the teacher and the taught. ‘At an English 
University, the learning is your own concern, the 
Tutor, the College, and the University will arrange 
to give you every facility to acquire as much know- 
ledge as you desire; but they will not cram you 
with it.” We shall make one more extract from the 
pamphlet to show what is the class of men from whom 
teachers are drawn in English Universities. ‘‘ Broadly 
speaking, there are three classes of teachers, viz: 
(1) the University Professor, (2) the University 
Lecturer, and (3) the College Lecturer. A college 
lecturer takes up a subject generally prescribed for 
the degree examinations, and prepares an analysis 
of it which he delivers to his class. The University 
Lecturer supplies information on a wider basis, giving 
the analysis of some such portion of the subject which 
is in the course of development: it is rendered in a 
manner so as to appeal to the critical judgment of 
the student, to enable him to form an independent 
opinion of his own. A student does not go to a 
University Lecturer to receive help, but to learn the 
way of helping himself. The University Professor 
lectures only on such matter as involves his own 
original thought. At a University a person is not 
thought qualified to lecture on any subject on which 
he cannot generalise, and on which he cannot express 
an independent view of his own. One cannot .become 
a Professor until he has shown capacity for creating 
thought. * * * There is another class of teacher 
- who is called a ‘coach.’ * * *® Here you see 
that, at an Indian University, the best of us only 
try to approach a college lecturer, but many of us 
only do the duty of a ‘coach ’—all under the preten- 
tious title of a Professor! There is no» wonder, 
therefore, that we fail to idealise ourselves to the 
imagination of our students.” 

The pamphlet is printed at the Gandaria Press, 
Dacca. We were not aware that such good printing 
could be done outside Calcutta. It is really a credit 

. toa provincial town like Dacca. 


“ 


The Vedanta and tts Relation to Modern Thought, by 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan.— 


Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan’s name is well known 

to the English knowing public who take any interest in 

.the Vedanta Literature. Inspite of odds against him, he 
has done perhaps more with his nnaided efforts than 

any otber single person has ever cared to do for 

~gthe purpose of popularising the Vedanta. This shows 
sin him a vigorous intellectual life which refuses to be 
dominated by external circumstances, extremely un- 

favourable as they are. Since his translation of the 

two volumes of the Upnishads both into Bengali and 

English, which were well received by the public, Pandit 

Tattvabhushan has enlightened us from time to time 

with his valuable publications on the Hindu scriptures. 

His ‘Hindu Theism’’ and the first volume of ‘The 

Vedanta and its Relation to Modern Thought” have been 

before the public for some years past. Now he has come 

forward with the second volume of the Vedanta and 
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we hope his Philosophy of Brahmaisni will shortly follow. 
The present volume contains the last six of the lectures 
delivered before the Theological Society, Calcutta, 
during the session 1g00-1go01, all dealing with different 
phases of the Vedanta Philosophy and Religion. There 
is no gainsaying of the fact that some of the loftiest 
truths that have ever’been vouchsafed unto man and re- 
vealed to the human mind:are contained in the Vedanta 
but they are enshrined in a language and couched 
in modes of arguments that scarcely appeal to the 
modern intellect. To be of any benefit, apart from 
their historical interest and the empty reverence bes- 
towed on them without knowing the contents as is 
the case with all time-honoured things, they must be 
modernised, i.e. they must be thrown into modern 
logical moulds. For the purpcse of a right estimate 
and correct understanding of the Vedanta its truths 
must be interpreted from the standpoint of medern 
thought. This Pandit Tattvabhushan has.attempted in 
his twelve lectures and how far he has succeeded it hes 
with the thinking public to determine. 


‘(he very name of the Vedanta casts a shadow of dread 
in the mind of many. To them & is more dreadful than 
the most poisonous snake. It is because in our part 
of the country the Vedanta means Sankaracharya’s in- 
terpretation of it which seems to ignore the existence 
of the material world, apparently merges the individual 
soul into the Universal and <eaches a doctrine of 
Mukti (deliverance) which purports to be the annihi- 
lation of the personal self, it spe.ls to many spirttually- 
minded though timid people as it is bound to do, the 
very death knell of morality and religion. This mis- 
apprehension is due to the identifization of the Vedanta 
with Sankara’s Philosophy. The V 2danta is primarily the 
Upanishads ‘and different schools—therr name ts 
legion—have interpreted them differently. That an 
equally high authority as Acharya Ramanuja, who 
is unfortunately scarcely known except by his name 
in Northern India, has given a quite different inter- 
pretation—sometimes diametrically opposed to that of 
Sankara—is the surest guarantee against identifying the 
Vedanta with Sankara’s commentary. Pandit Tattva- 
bhushan’s first lecture of this series is devoted to 
Ramanuja and we are firmly of opinion that it will go 
a great way to rectify this mistaken notion which 
stands like a stumbling block in the way of the right 
appreciation of the Vedanta. The Pandit’s services 
in this respect are incalculable, especially in Bengal. 


There is another thing. The charge is often laid at the 
door of Hinduism, pre-eminently by ‘ts friend, the Chris- 
tian missionary, who is never tired of repeating the perni- 
cious superstition, that there is no morality in Hinduism. 
The third lecture of this series w:ll surely dispel this 
darkness. The Pandit has conclusively shown that 
the ethical principles inculcated in the Vedanta are 
at least as high as those of Christianity. “It is a 
system which," to quote the words of the author, “may 
bear a favourable comparison with any of the most 
advanced systems that have been propounded in ancient 
and modern times’’. This declaration of the truth has 
come not a day too soon. We highly recommend the 
book to the public, the value of which can not be 
estimated from such a short notice. The book will 
amply repay perusal. 


DHIRENDRANATH CHAUDHURI. 
Delhi, Hindu College. 
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History 2f Indigo Disturbance in Bengal wrth a full 
veport of the N1ii Darpan Case.—ly Laltt Chandra 
Mitra, M.A. (Published by Provash Chandra 
Mitra, Deno Dham, 30/3, Madan Mitter’s Lane, 
Calcutta, Price one Rupee.) 


All revolut‘ons are essentially disturbances. ‘The 
word ‘cisturbance’ smacks of something which cannot 
claim the dignity attaching to revolution but which its 
none tre less real as expressive of the social perversion 
a revolution aims at removing. ‘The submerged classes 
of a society do not under ordinary conditions attempt 
to throw off the yoke imposed upon them by the self- 
seeking ‘upper ten.’ 
tribe but history shows that this sufferance is not with- 
out bounds. When birthrights common to the race 
are robbed, when privileges which form the crown and 
glory of manhood are kept back, when humanity is 
iwnored, when the precious gifts of heart and mind 
are scattered to the winds, the yoke of subjugation 
then as a matter of, course galls meekness into mutiny. 
Thorgh net usually remembered amid the stress of 
existing circumstances the Indigo disturbance will 
neve~ be shorn of particular interest to students of 
Indian history. Any book, therefore, which professes 
to deal wth this momentous phenomenon should be 
accorded a hearty welcome. We extend to the book 
lying on our desk the reception due to it. Nor is the 
reception a merely conventional one; for whoever 
cares to look through its pages will not fail to be struck 
with its chief features, which may be summed up under 
the fallowing heads :— 


(1) A mastery of details connected with the move- 
ment , 


(2) An enumeration of facts (corroborated by autho- 


rites) which reveal the horrid cruelties perpetrated by 


the Indigo-planters on the peasants of Bengal ; 

(3) Portraits of eminent Indians and Anglo-Indians 
who championed the cause of the oppressed ryots. 

In shert, Mr. Mitra gives ample evidence of having 
hunted up old newspapers and official records to com- 
pile the book under review, which, we feel confident, 
will reveal new lights to one interested in this remark- 
able popular insurrection against a long-continued and 
crganised sclishness of unsurpassed magnitude, al- 
though we cannot refrain from expressing a suspicion 
that the author has not been completely successful in 
throwing his materials into a sufficiently attractive 
mould, or in other words, to breathe such Jife into 
them as may take captive the reader’s imagination. 
Never:heless, it is not our intention, in the face of 
the ponderous data brought forward and of the interest 
inherent in the subject itself, to say that the pages of 
the beok are dull and vapid. 

We are allowed, we hope, to record here a thought 
which haunted us at the time of our reading the book. 
Tt was this: ‘How could the helpless ryofs make head 
against the powerful European planters ? How could 
the defenceless peasants subvert the dominion of these 
privieged Anglo-Indians?’’ Or in other words, 
“Were the peasants really helpless or had they in 
themselves a dormant, a sleeping energy which the rod 
of cppression used by the planters smote into life?” 
The question, beyond doubt, embodies the phtlosophy 
of the whole situation, the moral” of the whole move- 
ment-~a philosophy which is nothing short of a revela- 
tion of the mysteries of human nature, of a revelation 
of the truth that tyrants are like ‘the chaff which the 


Sufferance is the badge of their 
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wind driveth away.’ The book we have been 

reviewing would have gained an additional value if 

instead of merely piecing together details (with 

occasional observations) it had attempted to lay 

bare the causes that were inly in operation against 

the dark deeds of the white planters. We = shall 

try to notice these causes with the help of ay 
thoughtful writer of our own age. Incidentally remark- ‘ 
ing on the French Revolution in his well-known book 

Soctal Evolution, Benjamin Kidd says:—‘The most 

striking spectacle in all that memorable period (of the 

French Revolution) was, undoubtedly, the weakness... 

of the party representing the ruling classes. It has 

been the custom to attribute the success of the Revolu- 

tion to the decay, misrule, and corruption of these 

classes; but- history, while recognising these causes, 

will probably regard them as but incidental. — Its 

calmer verdict must be, that it was in the hearts of 

these classes and not inthe streets that the cause of 

the people was won. It is impossible, even at this 

distance of time, to observe without a feeling of wonder 

and even of awe, the extent to which the ideas of the~, 
Revolution had undermined the position of the upper 
classes. Effective resistance was impossible ; they 
could not utilise their own strength. We begin to 
understand this slowly. We look for any inspiriting 
appeal; for any rally against the forces arrayed against 
them; for any of that covscrous devotion to a worthy 
cause® which has made even forlorn hopes successful 
and which here, in the presence of overpowering odds 
against the people, would have rendered their opponents 
MPCSISUIDICs.. Gockenceantacas The conceptions of which the 
Revolution was born had given ethustasmyt to the 
people, and even a certain cohesion to the most intract- 
able material. But their natural opponents were with- 
out either enthusiasm or cohesion; they were indirectly 
almost as profoundly affected as the people by the force 
which was reconstituting the world.’ 


a 


The Indigo disturbance cannot claim the significance, 
from an historic point of view, that the French Revolu- 
tion has ; but it indisputably shows that the human 
mind is ever and everywhere the same. Oppression 
and misrule affect it equally in all parts of the globe 
and when the peasants of Bengal were for many a 
long year confronted by an organised system of 
monstrous wickedness, they had no other alternative 
left them than to throw down their gauntlet. It was 
verily the dawn of un-earthly conceptions on them. 
The peasants rose in a body and they rose not in vain; 
for they were destined to succeed. They were destined 
to succeed as their cause was right, they were destin- 
ed to succeed as their strength lay in their ‘enthu- 
stasm,’ which the writer quoted above assigns as the 
deeper cause of the success of the Revolutionists ; while 
their opponents, the despicable minions of tyranny 
and hypocrisy, notwithstanding their vast organisation ~ 
and their fortified stronghold, vanished like mists before~ 
the mounting sun. 


One word more before we conclude. It is said that 
ou: of evil cometh good and the indigo disturbance 
forms no exception to this. The writer notices towards 
the close of the book that ‘wherever indigo planters 
had established themselves, whole tracts of jungles had 
been cleared away, and that the clearance of jungle 
was in nearly all instances followed by an addition to 


* The italics are our own. 
¢ The italics are our own, 
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the number of the villagers, and in this way social 
comfort was promoted.” ; 

We once again offer the book a hearty reception. 
It has justly been dedicated by the author to the 
sacred memory of his illustrious father, Rai Dino- 
bandhu Mitra Bahadur, whose masterly production 
_Nil Darpan dealt the severest blow to the citadel 
“of the planters. 

Cuuni [an MUKERJI. 


Nur Fehan, by Sirdar Fogendra Singh. Fames Nisbet 
and Company, Limited, London. Rs. 4-8. 


The reading public has cause to be grateful to 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh for this book, Nur Jehan 
is one of the most fascinating characters in history, 
and an historical romance may well be woven round 
the traditions that survive of her. The author has 
not departed very materially from the narratives of 
her historians and he has contrived to picture some- 
thing of the glamour of the Court of the Great 
Moghuls. The story opens with the birth of the 
wyfuture Empress while her parents were crossing with 
py the utmost hardships into India from Persia. It goes 

on to deal with the position of her father at the court 
of Akbar, her meeting with Prince Salim, her 
subsequent betrothal to the fierce Ali Beg and finally 
her marriage with Jehangir after he had caused her 
former husband’s death, and had kept her in an 
insignificant position in his court for some time. The 
author has not failed to give glimpses of the public 
and private life of the Great Emperor. He has 
touched lightly ou the intrigues and wars by which 
the Peacock Throne was upheld and he has introduced 
one or two of the leading characters of the day, 
Jodha Bhai, Abul Faz] the historian and right-hand 
man of Akbar, and Kutb-ud-din the faithful viceroy 
of jJehangir who met his death in his master’s service. 
% Lhe one fault to be found in the book is that the 
~~author's style is somewhat loaded. He is too fond 
of adjectives and occasionally the phrases he uses 
just miss being idiomatic. Also there is one very dull 
passage in which Mirza Ghias Beg argues with his 
wife on the advisability of parents giving their 
daughters in marriage on their own initiative without 
consulting the wishes of the girls. It serves the 
purpose however of showing up in greater relief the 
broad-minded views of Akbar and Jodha Bhai on 
the subject. 


We have said that the author docs not depart 
materially from the historians of the period. 
thing he has done. He has inspired a desire to go 
back to the original sources from which he has 
drawn his charming little book. What times thev 
were, those days of the Great Moghuls! Then it 
seemed almost as if the solution of the difficulty 
— between Mohamedan and Hindu was in sight. Akbar 

“gathered round his court men of all casies and creeds. 
His favourite wife Jodha Bai was a Hindu and 
many of his most trusted lieutenants were Hindus also. 
The histories of that period are written with a delicacy 
of detail that makes them doubly fascinating. 
Jehangir’s memoirs well repay study. He gives a 
wonderful pen picture of Akbar in the Wakiat-i- 
Jahangiri—“‘ He was of middling stature, but with a 
tendency to be full, wheat colour complexion, rather 
inclining to dark than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, 
stout body, open forehead and.chest, long arms and 


‘contrivance 
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hands. There was a fleshy wart about‘ the size of a 
small pea on the left side of his nose which appeared 
exceedingly beautiful and which was considered very 
auspicious by physiognomists, who said that it was the 
sign of immense riches and increasing prosperity. 
He had a very loud voice and a very elegant and 
pleasant way of speech. His mannerand habits were 
quite different from those of other presons and his 
visage was full of godly dignity.” 


Jehangir speaks with singular frankness of how he 
brought about the death of Abul Fazl and how he 
honored Fazl’s murderer Nar Singh Deo. ‘The bear- 
ing of the Shaikh" says he “fully convinced me that if 
he were allowed to arrive at court he would do every- 
thing in his power to augment the indignation of my 
father against me and ultimately prevent my ever 
appearing before him. Under this apprehension | 
negotiated with Nar Singh Deo.”’ He goes'on to add 
with a certain grim humour that Nar Singh Deo agreed 
to be the murderer and ‘‘God rendered his aid to the 
success of the entireprise’’ and also that although his 
father was ‘‘exasperated at this catastrophe yet in 
the end I was able to visit him without any anxiety 
or apprehension.’’ Of the Shaikh he says that he imposed 
on Akbar by ‘wearing upon his plausible exterior 
the jewel of profits.’’ Says the prince, ‘‘He was not 
my friend’? and so he was killed. That was the 


way In those times with princes and_ cour- 
tiers! Jehangir describes with some _ pride his 
innovations and his humane laws. He narrates 


his conversation with and victory over learned Hindus. 
He tells of his gold chain with bells—a most ostentatious 
whereby an injured subject might by 
shaking the chain of justice—melodiously bring his 
wrongs to the notice of the Emperor. It is characteris- 
tic of Jehangir—this golden chain. It was mere osten- 
tation, ner Was it even original. We are informed 
that one of the early Chinese Emperors (is there any- 
thing which was not discovered long ago by the 
Chinese!) named Yu tu originated the idea and that 
Raja Ananga Pal had already made such a chain at 
Delhi. The Emperor speaks with considerable freedom 
of his own indulgence in wine and of the laws 
he made prohibiting the use of it by his subjects. 


The candour with which he writes his memoirs and 
the traits they display show that Jehangir was a man 
of character and talents and doubtless Nur Jehan had 
much to do with the forming of his character and the 
encouraging of his talents. Was there ever a story more 
romantic? A girl born at Kandahar of parents who 
were driven from their own country and well nigh des- 
titute were looking fora home to become Empress of 
one of the most dazzling” Empires of all times and not 
only to become Empress in name but Empress in fact! 
In his novel Sirdar Jogendra Singh describes the birth 
and the temporary desertion of his heroine in the desert. 
It is more probable that she was born at Kandahar and 
that her parents crossed over from Persia with two sons 
and a daughter. We learn this from the Ikbal Nama- 
i-Jehangiri. che same chronicle relates Nur Jahan’s 
marriage with Ali Kuli Beg, the bold soldier of Akbar 
who had been rewarded for his prowess by a Jagir in 
Bengal and the title of Sher Afghan. Our novelist 
tells us his death was caused, (as in other times 
and other countries, the deaths of men have 
been caused) by the desire of his ruler for his 
wife, The .chronicle tells another tale, -Itis said ‘that 
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Sher Afghan was inclined to be rebellious and that 
Kutb-ud din was sent to see whether that was so or 
not. He, suspecting Kutb-ud-din’s intentions, slew 
him and was in return slain’ by Kutb-ud-din’s at- 
tendant’s. Sirdar Jogendra Singh makes Kutb-ud-din 
the emissary of the emperor to demand from Ali Beg 
his wife: The story is more romantic but seems less 
probable. 

The death of Kutb-ud-din caused his slayer’s wife 
to be brought to the keeping of Jehangir’s mother. 
But on the celebration of New Year's day in the sixth 
year of the Emperor's reign she caught the Emperor's 
eye; and whether, as some would have us_ believe 
and as Sirdar Jogendra Singh writes, an old love 
sprang to flame again or whether the Emperor was 
captivated by her beauty for the first time, she was 
brought to the imperial harem. Of her ascendancy 
over the Emperor there can be no doubt. She attained 
to powers such as no woman had as yet attained. 
Of~her Jehangir speaks with love and admiration. 
He tells us in his memoirs how Nur Jehan killed a 
tiger with her first shot when Mirza 
neatest marksman of the age had made three or four 
attempts to do so and failed. He tells how Nur 
Jehan nursed him and writes that ‘“ her sense and 
experience exceeded that of the physicians.’’ She 
finally attained to such a_ position that the king was 
such only in name. ‘I require"’ said he ‘nothing 
bevond a sir of wine and half a sir of meat.’ The 
chronicte [kbal-Nama.i-Jahangiri speaks thus of her: 
‘Tt is impossible to describe the beauty and wisdom 
of the queen. In any matter that was presented to 
her, if a difficulty arose, she immediately solved it. 
Whoever threw himself upon her protection was 
preserved from tyranny and oppression ; and if ever 
she learnt that any orphan girl was destitute and 
friendless, she would bring about her marriage, and 
give her a wedding portion. It is probable that during 
her reign no less than 500 orphan girls were thus 
married and portioned,”’ 

I.et those who belittle the abilities and character of 
women contemplate the career of Nur Jehan. We are 
grateful to Sirdar Jogendra Singh for bringing us back 
to those times. We trust to have other books of a like 
nature by him. | 

R. C. BONNERJEE. 


ENGLISH AND SANSKRIT 


A fistory of Hindu Chemistry from the Earliest 
Times to the Middle of the 16th Century A.D. With 


Sanskrit Texts, Wartants, Translations and Illus- 


trations. By Praphulla Chandra*® Ray, D. Sc., 
Ph. Dy Professor of C hemistry, Presidency 


College, Caleutia. Vol, IT. Calcutta. The Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Limited. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1909. Agents: 
Lhe City Book Society, 64, College Street, Cal- 
cutta. Price Rs, 5. 


Before the publication of the first volume of this 
monumental work seven years ago, European scient- 
ists believed that in ‘the domain of Chemistry at 
least the Indians were behind the Arabs and the 
Westerns; but Dr. Ray’s work showed that in the 
middle ages or at the time of the Mahomedan in- 
’ vasion of India, the Hindus were farther ahead in 

hemical and metallurgical processes than their 
contemporaries in other parts of the world. 
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B. N. SEAL: 


PRINCIPAL 


In the first volume it was with difhdence and 
hesitation that the author placed the remotest limit | 
of alchemical Zantras in the 12th century A.D. It 


now transpires that this date is to be pushed back _ 


by several centuries. 

In the historical introduction the author has devoted 
considerable space to a discussion of the age of 
Nagarjuna. This sage is the most prominent figure 
in Indian alchemy and is acknowledged on all hands 
to be the discoverer of the processes of distillation, 
sublimation, etc. He is also the reputed founder of 
the Madhyamika system of philosoply. After a most 
learned discussion of all the available data the author 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘one cannot go far wrong 
in assigning circa 150 A.D. as the date of’ Nagar- 
juna. ae 

Seven years have elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume of Dr. Ray’s work, inthe preface of which 
he observed: ‘when I first drew up the scheme of the 
present work, I had deluded myself with the hope of 
finishing the study of all the available literature on the 
subject before I took to editing. But I soon found 


4 


that the task was one of vast magnitude.” : t 
the results o 


The volume under review embraces 
the close study of 15 new chemical 7antras, most oj 
them hitherto buried in oblivion in dark recesses in 
tattered Mss., amongst which  Rasaratnakara of 
Nagarjuna and Rasahridaya of Govindabhagavat 
naturally claim the place of honour. 

In the Introduction the author discusses at length 
the age in which these two celebrated chemists 


flourished. Here we are lost in wonder and _ ~ 
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during the Mahayanist period of intellectual activity. 
Itis really refreshing to be told and in fact it will be 
a revelation to many that “it was in the unive sities of 
Nalenda, Udandapura and Vikramasila that alchemy 
* * * was cultivated and from thence spread to Tibet.’’ 


he learned author has managed to compress within the 
imits of g0 pages and the manner in which they have 
een systematically arranged would do credit to an 
wriental scholar of acknowledged repute. he author 
does not even hesitate to cross swords with so 





Pror. PRAPHULLA CHANDRA Ray, D. Sc., Pu. D. 
Author of ‘A History of Hindu Chemistry.”’ 
Specially photographed for ‘‘ The Modern Review.” 


‘minent a savant as Barth and controverts his Chapter V of the introduction is also especially devoted 
pinion that “alchemy [in India] was derived by toa discussion of the ‘Indigenous Origin of Indian 
ntercourse with the Arabs.”’ Alchemy.’ Elaborate extracts with English transla- 

Our author establishes—we believe conclusively— — tions have been given from the Tantras, notably from 


hat alchemy was cultivated by zealous Buddhists— the two already referred to. ‘The Sanskrit Texts also 
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have been carelully collated after comparison of several 
rare manuscripts of each. 

The most notable feature of the present volume is 
the contribution on the Mechanical, Physical and 
Chemical Theories of the Ancient Hindus from the 
pen of Principal B. N. Seal. “The depth and encyclo- 
paedic range of learning displayed by Mr. Seal is 
equally astounding. [tis enough to say that the sub- 
ject has never as yet been presented to the world in 
such a form. 

It is a singularly fortunate circumstance that two of 
the most learned men of our times should have entered 
into a literary partnership--each contributing his quota 
in his own way,-——thus reminding us of the immortal joint 
products of Beaumont and Fletcher in a different field. 
We shall be doing injustice to the work were we to at- 
tempt to givea complete analysis of its contents. Wecan 
at best within the limited space at our disposal content 
ourselves with drawing the attention of our readers to 
some of its notable features. 

The first chapter of the introduction is devoted to 
the consideration of the age of Nagarjuna and the 
Buddhist alchemical Yantras. ‘Yhe three succeeding 
chapters treat of the further cultivation of Alchemy, 
and of many alchemical Yantras. The fifth chapter 
establishes the historical fact that Indian alchemy 
had an indigenous origion. Some noted Indian 
alchemists and their work are dealt with tn the sixth 
chapter of the introduction. 

The book proper begins with a consideration of the 
Tantvic Period, which is continued from volume I. 
This chapter describes what chemical knowledge is to 
be found in fifteen old Sanskrit works. This is 
followed by an account of the knowledge of gems 
which our forefathers possessed. “Then follow a “Note 
on the Method of Preparing Caustic Allali,’’ ‘The 
Tantrists, the Rosicrucians and the Seekers after 
Truth,’ ‘The metals and their loss tn weight after 
calcination,’ “Antimony,” ‘'The Preparation known 
as Svarnasindura or Makaradhvaja,’' ‘Identification 
of Metals by their Coloration of Flames,’ and ‘' The 
Age of Bhikshu Govinda, the author of Rasahridaya.”’ 

‘The next section of the work consists of Principal 
B. N. Seal’s most scholarly and original dissertation 
on ‘The Mechanical, Physical and Chemical Theories 
of the Ancient Hindus.” Mr. Seal’s paper is intended 
to be a synoptic view of the entire field of Hindu 
Physico-chemical Science, so far as this reached the 
stage of positive science as distinguished from the 
prior mythological and empirical stages. As the work 
in which this paper appears relates to Hindu 
Chenistry, Mr. Seal has elaborated the chemical 
portions, including the Hindu account of the constitu- 
tion of the- fats and oils, and the organic tissues, in 
addition to Hindu inorganic chemistry. He has also 
briefly noticed the chief chemical industries of the 
Hindus which secured them an easy pre-eminence in 
manufactures for a thousand years, and in the 
Addenda, given some interesting recipes relating to 
several matters of chemical technology, vzz., Searing 
of hard rocks to enable them to be cut or pulverised; 
Hardening of Steel; Preparation of Cements for rocks, 


metals, etc.; Nourishment of Plants (waged). These 
recipes seem_ to be remnants of many lost sciences, 
at least in their empirical stages, and give some 


idea of the range of the mental activity of the ancient 
Hindus. : ‘ 
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Of mechanico-physical theories, Mr. Seal has ex- 
pounded the Hindu conception of Energy, potential as 
well as kinetic, and of molecular motion, so faras they 
are applied to the elucidation of problems of a physico- 
chemical nature, v?g., the constitution of matter, the 
genesis of atoms and their intra-atomic constituents, 
and the chain of mechanical causation in the.system of 
Nature. He has also touched on the Hindu theories 
of light, heat and sound, as implying current or wave 
motion, leaving the elaborate exposition to his paper 
on Hindu Mechanics and Physics, to be published 
hereafter. Inthe appendix Mr. Seal has added a 
brief account of the Scientific Method of the Hindus, 
which shows that all this was not a mass of unverified 
and unverifiable speculation (the very antipodes of 
science),—the charge usually brought against Hindu 
thought and culture,—but professed to be the outcome 
of a scientific Methodology which, in its formulation of 
the canons of the two fundamental Inductive Methods, 
is more comprehensive as well as more original and 
suggestive than Mill, and which, as regards its applied 
f.ogic of the sciences (e.y. the T.ogic of Therapeutics, 
of Grammar, etc.), isa standing testimony to the system- 
atic completeness and rigour of the Hindu _ scientific 
mind. Mr. Seal has not written one line which is not 
supported by the clearest and most authoritative texts. 
The ground trodden is for the most part absolutely new. 
Mr. Seal has gone back to the origines, and studied 
the authorities at first hand, being resolved to eschew 
all second-hand sources of information. He has not 
read modern ideas into old guesses or speculations of 
a happy-go-lucky or nebulous character. - 

The Sanskrit texts close the volume. The index of 
proper names and of subjects, isa most useful and 
valuable feature.» 

We shall conclude with repeating the pious senti- 
ment expressed by the author in the concluding lines of 
the preface :— 

“The Hindu nation with its glorious past and vast 
latent potentialities may yel look forward to astill 
more glorious future, and if the perusal of these pages 
will have the effect of stimulating niy countrymen to 
strive for regaining their old position in the intellectual 
hierarchy of nations, Et shall not have laboured in 
vain,” 


SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume [—Upani- 
shads. Part I. Mundaka and Mandukya, translated 
by Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu and published by 
Babu Sudhindra Nath Basu at the Panini Office, 
Bahadurganja, Allahabad. Annual Subscription, 
inland Rs, 12: foreign £, 1 : single copy Re 1-8. 


Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu requires .no introduction 
from our pen—he has, by his own merits, established 
his reputation as a great Sanskrit scholar. 
an eminent service to the cause of Sanskrit literature 
by editing and translating Panini’s Astadhyayi. He 
has edited and translated also Bhattoji Dikshita’s Sid- 
dhanta Kaumudi in collaboration with his brether Major 
Vamandas Vasu-—another scholar of versatile genius. 
Both the works have been admirably done and to the 
students who wish to master the intricacies of Sanskrit 
Grammar, these books are indispensable. 

The Panini office has now undertaken the publication 
of the Sacred Books of the Hindus. This series, when 
completed, will be as useful as MaxMuller’s ‘Sacred 
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Books of the East’. It is a great undertaking and we 
wish it every success. This series is recommended to 
the Readers of the Modern Review, who, we hope, will 
patronise the publication by their subscribing to it. 

The first volume has been translated by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu. It contains (1) the text of the Munda- 
ka and Mandukya Upanishads, (2) the translation of the 
text, (3) the translation of Madhva Bhasya and (q) 
English notes translated mostly from the Sanskrit Tika 
of Krishnacharyya Suri. 

Madhva was a well known Vaishnava Theologian 
of the thirteenth century. The great object of his life 
was to develop the devotional side of human nature and 
with this view, he wrote commentaries on some of the 
Upanishads, the Brahma Sutra, and the Gita. All 
those commentaries were written from the dualistic stand - 
point. His works should be studied not as an authori- 
tative exposition of the Vedanta but as a Philosophy of 
Devotion which is really independent of the Vedanta 
but is made to rest on it by forced interpretations. He 
was a Sectarian Theologian and no authority on the 
Vedanta. ‘To serve his end he actually did violence 
"to the text and twisted and tortured the meaning when 
it ran counter to his purpose. Here are samples of 
his method of exposition :-— 


(1) Padapatha—‘‘Sah yah hi vai tat Paramam Brahma 
veda, Brahma eva bhavati'’=He who knows the 
supreme Brahma becomes verily great (Madhva). 
According to him, the second ‘Brahma’ = great. But 
the true meaning of the text is :— 

“He who knows the Supreme Brahman, becomes 
Brahma”’. 

(2) “Sarvam hi etat Brahma’’=‘' The Full is verily 
this Brahma,” whereas the true translation is ‘verily all 
this is Brahman.”’ Sarvam=all, but according to 
Madhva=the Full. 

; (3) ‘Ayam atma Brahma’’= This 
&, controller (atman) in Sri, Brahma, &c, is Brahman. 
But the true meaning ofthe passage is ‘This Self 1s 
Brahman.” 
. (4) But the most amusing is Madhva’s interpretation 
of the 8th mantra of Mundaka III. 2. The Padapatha 
of the text is :— 
' “Yatha nadyah syandamanah samudre astam gach- 
chanti namarupe vihaya (avihaya—according to 
Madhava), tatha vidvan namarupat vimuktah parat- 
param purusham upaiti divyam”’. 

In the original text ‘‘Namarupe-vihaya’’ is given. 
According to Madhva this portion means ‘‘Namarupe 
avihaya,’’ z.¢. not losing name and form, He says the 
‘a’ in “avihaya’’ is elided by Sandhi. But according 
to Panini this sort of Sandhi is quite inadmissible. 


(Vide Astadhyayi, 1. 1. 11, id, ud, ed dvivachanam— 


pragrihyam=A dual case affix ending in ‘i’, ‘u’ and 

_ fe’ is called—Pragrihya or excepted vowels which do 

~-y not admit of Sandhi) and the Vartika says nothing 

Fagainst it. Hence it is inadmissible not only in the 
rofane but also in the sacred literature. 

(6) According to him, ‘‘Namarupat vimukta’’ means 
“not losing name and from.’' But the true interpreta- 
tion is “‘ becoming free from name and form.” The 
meaning of the whole passage according to him is:— 


“As the flowing rivers, whose home is the sea, when 
reaching the sea, become invisible, but do not lose their 
substance or individualty, so the wise, without losing 
his individuality, goes to the Divine Person who is 

_ greater than the grear!” 
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But from the context, it is evident that the above 
passage must be translated thus :—~ 
‘‘As the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, leaving 
their name and form, so the wise, freed from name and 
form, goes to the Divine Person who is greater than the 
great.”’ 
I shall not multiply examples. That Madhva is not 
a reliable expounder of the Vedanta has been conclu- 
sively shewn. But for all that Wwe cannot ignore him. 
He has a System of Philosophy and the number of his 
followers ts not negligible. 
MaAHES CHANDRA GHOSH., 


GUJARATI. 
Krishna Charitra® 


Mr. Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri has rendered a 
valuable service to Indian literature, and particularly to 
Gujarati literature, by translating from Bengali into 
Gujarati Bankim Chandra’s well-known work ‘‘Krishna 
Charitra.’”’ The writer of the famous song ‘Bande 
Mataram”’ is widely known even outside Bengal for 
his novels, but, equally great are his contributions to 
the study of ancient Indian theological literature. Of 
this latter class are his works ‘‘ Dharma Tatva”’ and 
“ }rishna Charitra.’’ In the first of these he has enun- 
ciated the principles of religion, which he deduces 
from the Hindu Scriptures, particularly from the teach- 
ings of Krishna. In the second work he has attempted 
to give an outline of the life of Krishna as it can be 
gathered from what must have been the original and 
genuine Mahabharat. 

The principal aim of Bankim Chandra in this work 
is to show that Krishna was an ideal man. Though he 
believes that [Krishna was an incarnatim of the Deity, 
he at the same time maintains that Krishna lived no 
more than a human life, that he did not perform a single 
miracle, that he did not claim or exhibit any super- 
human divine power, and that he did not doa single 
act which an all-round wise and able man can not do. 
He bases this contention on the tenet that an incarna- 
tion would have no value as an example for human 
guidance if it displayed anything beyond a human 
career, and he fortifies the contention by showing that 
all along the life of Krishna only those accounts are 
genuine which speak of his human deeds. In support 
of the thesis that the life of Krishna wasa model of 
human perfection, the author adduces evidence to the 
effect that not only did Krishna teach the highest prin- 
ciples of morality and religion but that his conduct 
throughout his life had been in complete accord with his 
precepts and that he never said or did anything which 
could be reprehensible in any the least degree from a 
human standard. He has therefore no patience with 
the current Hindu belief which imputes to Krishna a life 
of lasciviousness, tnscurpulousness and craftiness, and he 
discards all writings of this description as spurious inter- 
polations and inventions fabricated by later writers. 


The constructive part of the author's work has of 
course been more difficult than the destructive one, but 
both evince vast reading, minute research, and elaborate 
reasoning based upon a masterly collocation of facts. 
He divides the Mahabharat into three layers and points 
out that only the first is genuine and reliable and that 
the second and the third layers are additions made 


* By Mr. Krishnalal Mohanial Jhaveri, m.a., Lu.s., Judge, Small 
Cause Court, Bombay. 
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subsequently at different periods by writers who were 
anxious to improve upon the original account and fit it 
in accordance with their own notions. Similarly he re- 
jects all accounts about Krishna given in the Hari- 
vansha, the Bhagavat, the Vishnu Puran and other Pu- 
rans which are not found in what he culls out as the first 
layer of the Mahabharat or which are inconsistent with 
it. He shows that Krishna never claimed to act with 
superhuman powers, that the Gopis are only once men- 
tioned incidentally in the Mahabharat where Krishna is 
called “dear to the Gopis,” that the Vishnu Puran does 
not show any amorousness in Krishna’s dealings with 
the Gopis and that even so late a work as the Bhagavat 
does not so much as mention Radha. He cuts 
down the sixteen hundred or sixteen thousand 
wives of Krishna into one and establishes him as the 
monogamous spouse of Rukmini, all other names of his 
wives being mythical. The orthodox Hindu will hard- 
ly accept this pitiless logic which raises Krishna into an 
ideal man at the expense of all his cherished beliefs 
about the divinity of Krishna as discovered in miracu- 
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expeditious methods, and the performance under 
review is no exception to the rule. It professes to be a 
sort of help to ™M.a. students, whose text books 
were commented on. Perhaps while the writer was 
himself studying for this examination, he thought 
it advisable to give the fruits of his knowledge and 
labour to others. The object was laudable, but its 
accomplishment has been far from desirable. The 
Vivechans are a_ series of crude inferences, strung 
together, while the students would have preferred a 
scholarly work, supported with all the weight of the 
reasoning of a well-read man. We wonder what the 
students themselves thought of it when it was published, 
(we say this because we are reviewing a work admittedly 
stale). In our opinion there was no need for all this 
haste, which has detracted much from the performance 
of Mr. Mehta. Perhaps if he had set about his work at 
leisure, he would have done better. 
K. M. Jf. 


Kavita Pravesh, compiled by Hematlal Ganeshji 


Anjana, M.A., and Karim Mahammad, M.A.,- 
S.T.C.D., Asst. Master, Elphinstone High School * 
Bombay, published by T. O. Ankalesaria Sons, > 


lous actions and about his erotic dalliance with. the 
Gopis, the most favoured among whom was Radha. 
There is no temple of Krishna which does not contain 
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an image of Radha side by side with that of Krishna 
and there are Vaishnava Sects whose creed is the 
worship of Radha and her lover. All these will struggle 
hard against the elimination of Radha as a pure myth 
and will not be content with the theory that Radha was 
a Vaishnav substitute for ‘ Prakriti’? or ‘ Sakti,” a 
personification of Nature or Force. The orthodox 
Hindu will find the.attack the more poignant as it comes 
from one who stoutly maintains that he himself is an 
orthodox Hindu, a follower of the ‘“Sanatan Dharma,”’ 
and a devout worshipper of Lord Krishna. 

Equally interesting are the chapters in which the 
author elaborates the argument that the behavior of 
Krishna was strictly righteous. and high-minded in his 
dealings with his enemies and in the part which he took 
in the great war between the - Pandavas and the Kau- 
ravas. But the review -of -a- translation would be un- 
conscionably long if it entered into greater details of the 
original work. oe 

Mr. Jhaveri’s translation is very ably done. It pos- 
sesses the acuracy which is characteristic of true scholar- 
ship. He has taken care to give correct renderings of 
the Sanskrit verses quoted in the work and these are 
not few. His language is simple and lucid and his 
style is classical and dignified. He must be congra- 
tulated on the success of his work, which deserves to be 
widely read. 


RAMANBHAI MAHIPATRAM NILKANTH, 
Ahmedabad. 


Bhavai vishe Vivechan, together with Devichandra 
Vivechan, by Shambhuprasad Shivprasad Mehta, 
B.A., published by Fivanlal Amarshi Mehta, Ahme- 
dabad. Pp. 48. Paper. Price 0-4-0. (1904). 


The quantity of work put forth by Mr. S.S. Mehta 
two or three years ago was amazing. Hardly a single 
journal or magazine escaped the comprehensive sweep 
of his~pen. The above book is also a production of the 
same white heat at which he struck off one work after 
another. [tis admitted in the preface that both these 
Vivechans were hastily prepared, indeed the latter one 
is the production of a single night-session. The quality 
of such work necessarily suffers on account of its 


Bombay. Thick boards, pp. 45 and 198, Price 
Re. 1-0-0 (1908). 


The only original matter comprised in the book is 
an essay on Gujarati poetry. One of the compilers 
is already known as the publisher of the Kavya 
Madhurya, a selection from modern Gujarati verse ; 
his coadjutor has been giving remarkable proofs of 
the high literary ambition he cherishes by making 
frequent contributions to Gujarati periodicals and 
journals on all conceivable topics. Both of them have 
thus started with one thing in their favor, #¢z., fami- 
larity with the subject matter of their labors. They 
are both actually serving in the Educational Depart- 
ment and thus’ supposed to be knowing the needs of 
students. The book is meant for those studying in~¢ 
the High Schools, where Gujarati is now made a 
compulsory subject for the matriculation examination. 
The essay is merely a rechatuffe served up with 
old scraps taken from previous writers, but all the 
same tt is comprehensive and. likely to prove useful 
to those for whom it is intended. The selections are 
made carefully also, but we find the vocaculary given 
at the end defective; it does not contain the meanings 
of some of those very cbscure and unfamiliar words 
which it is the purpose of these vocabularies to give. 
We hope this defect will be removed in a future edition. 


Kavya Vinod, Vihar I], by Amarchand Parmar. Re- 
printed from the Bombay Samachar, at the Bombay 
Samachar Press, Bombay. Cloth ‘Pp. 384. Price 
Re. 1. 0. 0. (1908). 


We have already had an occasion to review the firsge 
part of this collection in the January (1908) issue of 
this magazine. The present work follows the lines of 
the first Vzary in all respects. The compiler had tried - 
to clear some obscurities in the text, but all the same 
owing to the real difficulties that exist in procuring 
correct versions of Hindi taxts he has had, in this 
edition, the frankness to confess, that he is baffled 
by some of the verses as they stand, and been unable 
Lo give correct translations in such cases. One such 
verse must be that which occurs on p. 257, where 
Akbar makes Kavi Gang repeat the names of all the 
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cloths: or stuffs presented to view in the Mina Bazar, 
held in the Royal female apartments, and in the 
_same breath with such indigenous stuffs as malmal 
(Mulls) and xainsukh, he is made to repeat merino / 
Much of the book is taken up with the traditional 
but none the less delightful dialogues and_ poetical 
-yencontres said to have taken place in  Akbar’s 
Court between Birbal, Gang, Faizi, Jagannath and 
the other literary men patronised by him. Verses 
in praise of Rana Pratap are also scatteted through- 
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Lost Sons of the Motherland. 


- Robert Browning in one of his poems 
wrote :<— 
“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat— 


Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 


Lost all the others she lets us devote. 
* * * 


“Blot out his name, then, record one Inst soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untro«|, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God !” 
The above lines are very appropriately 
applicable to many of India’s sons, men 
who once took prominent part in_ politics, 
but had either to give it up or to modify 
their views on account of their being reci- 
pients of civic honors—such as the titles of 
Rai Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, C.1.E., C.S.1, 
&c., or obtaining appointments in the service 
of Government. How many names can we 
easily count of those patriot politicians of 
India, dead and living, who chameleon- 
like changed their opinions while made to 
bask under the favor of the official sun ! 


Persia. 


The rapidity with which nations are 
transforming themselves is one of the most 
remarkable signs of the times. We live in 
an age that sees nations made ina week. 
We of the East and especially of India can 
not be too thankful for the recent course of 
We must remember 
centre of 


the side of progress and development. It is 
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out the collection, «and the episode of Bhukhan- 
and Aurangzib, where the former had the temerity 
to address non-complimentary verses to the very face 


~~) 5 


. of the Emperor, on promise of his life being saved, 


and of the poet’s subsequent flight and patronage 
by Shivaji, lends a color of historical popularity to a 
book, which in places is either too jejune, or over- 
flowing the bounds of simplicity by trying to exem- 
plify the different Rasas, technically. Mr. Parmar 
promises a third Vzhar in the near future, K, M, J. 








His Masesty THE New SHAH OF PERSIA. 


too late in the day to discuss the value of 
science or liberty of conscience with a 
Mohamedan. The Caliph himself has 
declared for these things, and the loyal son 
of Islam must needs accept. How profound 
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SATTAR KHAN, 


The Persian Nationalist Leader. 


is the change of outlook which this implies, 
we may see in the case of Persia. The 
deposed Shah arrayed himself against the 
new spirit of the Islamic world, and the 
result is his downfall. But this is only the 
first fruits. In India, the change welds 
all true Mohamedans closer to the Hindus, 
since their hope and doctrine are indissolu- 
bly united as their inheritance and their 
interests. 


The Indian Medical Service. 


The “attractiveness” of the Indian 
Medical Service must be preserved. That 
is the keynote of Lord Morley’s Medical 
Reform proposals. The Indian is the best 
paid Medical Service in the world. The 
people of India out of whose taxes is main- 
tained this service have a right to inquire 
if it has “attracted” men of superior 
calibre to justify its high pay and emolu- 
ments. [ven the greatest panegyrist of 
that service is notable toname a single man 
from its ranks who could be placed among 
the Masters of Medicine. It has not as yet 
produced a Harvey or a Hunter, a Jenner 
or a Lister, a Koch or a Pasteur. India is 
the home of such epidemic diseases as 
cholera and plague, yet strange to say it 
was not the highly paid members of the 
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Indian Medical Service who have thrown 
light on the real nature and treatment 
of those diseases. The discoverer of the 
comma bacillus of cholera was not any 
I. M. S.. officer, but- Koch—a German 
Medical man who came out to India to 
investigate the disease. 

The serum therapy of the plague was 
discovered by M. Haffkeine, who again is 
not an I. M. S. man. In Tropical Medicine 
at least one would have expected some 
Indian Medical Service officer to be the 
greatest living authority. But unfortunately 
such is not the case. Sir Patrick Manson 
is the highest authority in Tropical Medicine, 
but as all the world knows he did not belong 


to the charmed circle of the Indian Medical 


Service. It was acting on his suggestion 
that Major Ronald Ross, a member of the 
Indian Medical Service, successfully studied 
the life history of the malarial parasite. 
There have not been many men in the 
Service who have distinguished themselves 
by their original researches or discovery of 
new methods of treatment of diseases. 


Non-Service Indian Medical men have done. 


no less in the wide fields of pathology and 
therapeutics than the Indian Medical Service 
officers. The race which can even now 
produce scientists like Jagadish Chandra 


-Bose and Praphulla Chandra Ray need not 


despair of producing Masters of Medicine to 
take rank with Harveysand Hunters, Jenners 


and Listers, Kochs and Pasteurs, if like op-~ 


portunities are given to them to distinguish 
themselves as afforded in the case of the 


I. M. S. officers. 
So the fetish of the ‘attractiveness’ of 


the Indian Medical Service should be 
broken, and no appointment should be 
reserved for that service, but medical 


graduates of Indian Universities according 
to their qualifications should be eligible to 
all appointments. If that is done, half a 
century will show how Indian medical men 
can widen the boundaries of knowledge, 
and even some of them can take rank and 
precedence among Masters of the Healing 


Art. 
India a field for British Educated 
labour. 
Sir Edward Sullivan wrote :— 


“India opens out on almost exhaustless field for the 
educated labour of Great Britain, or in other words, 
it maintains at a higher level than that existing In any 
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NOTES 


other country, the reward of the labour of educated 
men. 

ce 4 tg men who weigh well the crowded 
condition of every outlet for educated labour in this 
country, and remember how dangerous to a State the 
want and desperation of the educated unemployed has 
always been, it will appear an ample reason for striving 
to the utmost to retain if not all, at least. a very suf- 
ficient portion of our Indian possessions. It is no use 
of hyperbole to say that the marked tranquility of 
England, when all Europe was tottering, was owing, 
not a little, to the outlet India had given to her educat- 
ed masses,’’—Letters on India, p. 29. 


“(% ® & For fifty or sixty years India has been to 
the brains and intellect of this country what the 
Western States have been to the thew and sinew of 
America—the safety-valve that has yearly afforded 
an escapement for the surplus energy or ambition of 
our educated population. There is no mob, however 
numerous and violent, half so dangerous as an educat- 
ed middling class, irritated with want, and conscious of 


_ deserving more than the crush and competition of the 


multitude enable them to acquire. 
“* T€ we consider the price that is paid for educated 


‘labour in India, we shall see that it is at least twice as 


high as that existing in any other country .” Jd1d 
Pp. 51-52. 

Should not what is sauce for the English 
goose be sauce for the Indian gander also? 
Why then this fling at the educated Indian? 
Why is he taunted with belonging to “the 
microscopic minority’ in the country, 
having no stake in it and being enimical to 
England? Should there not be open the 
same avenues of distinction to the educated 
Indian as to the educated Britisher? 


Drain of India’s-resources. 
Sir Edward Sullivan, Baronet, wrote: 


“(In former times] the treasure collected by one 
sovereign was spent by another; not a rupee ever left 
the country, and at some period or another was sure to 
circulate anew. Now it is different. If the sums re- 
mitted during many years to this country had been 
collected in the regal coffers, they would amount toa 
treasure far greater than that amassed by any sovereign 
that ever lived ; but although drawn from the country, 
they do not remain in it. They never circulate anew; 
they leave it altogether, and the gross capital of the 
country is annually decreased by several millions. The 
surplus wealth does not now goto build palaces and 
adorn gardens on the banks of the Ganges or the 
Jumna, to erect a Taj Mahal or purchase a Koh-i-noor, 
to keep thousands of elephants and troops of dancing 
girls, etc, but comes to this country to build and em- 
bellish the stately mansions of Bayswater and Little 
Asia, to form far plantations in Scotland, to drain land 
and purchase estatesin every part of the country and 
occasionally even to sway the votes of some free and 
enlightened constituency. * * Ten millions annually 
withdrawn from a country amounts toa large sum, if con- 
tinued through a period of thirty or forty years. 
loss of three or four hundred millions may impoverish 
even India; and will account for the gradual conversion 
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of a gold currency into a silver one, anda silver one 
into that of cowries and copper infinitesimals. * * There 
is no body of men in the world more generous than the 
Anglo-Indian ; and there are tew of those unmarried 
who have not mothers, sisters, young brothers or re- 
latives and friends to whom they remit their surplus 
pay and allowances. But very little even of the money 
actually spent by Europeans in India, remains in the 
country ; the greater portion of it leaves indirectly to 
pay for foreign articles of consumption. Nearly every- 
thing the Englishman uses in India comes from 
abroad: * * * So that the portion of his salary 
actually disbursed on articles which go to encourage 
the production of the country and reward the industry 
of the people, is.very small; and, in fact, is almost 
entirely confined to the pay of servants, house-keeping 
and rents, travelling and shzkar expense, and the 
bazar accounts. | 

‘Tf a man is blessed with a wife, * * of course his 
remittances are more direct ; the prolonged and often 
unavoidable separation that attends Indian married life, 
the expensive education of children, girls and boys, and 
the thousand and one items of a home establishment 
where the master is absent, will always ensure by far 
the greater portion of his income coming direct to 
England.’’ Letters on India, pp.-53-55. 


The above was written in 1858. Since 
then matters have become much worseg 


Tne Possession of India and Growth 
of Imperialism in England. 
Sir Edward Sullivan, 
in 1858 :— 
‘In considering the advantages this country derives 
from the possession of India, we must not omit the im- 
mense impulse it gives to matrimony amongst the upper 
middling classes ; and when we remember that accord- 
ing to the first political economists of the day, one of our 
greatest national dangers lies in the great number of 
the population excluded from matrimony, by what the 
author of.‘ Companions of my Solitude’ calls ‘the great 
vice of great cities’ this counteracting influence is no 
small subject for congratulation. * * “d 
“ Marniage is now a luxury confined to the rich—it 
is caviare to the general public; but it is not so with the 
Anglo-Indian, whose ample pay and emoluments, and 
the undoubted existence of a widow’s pension, supplies 
at once with the income and settlements necessary to 
secure that ‘one solid comfort, an eternal wife’ years 
before contemporary curates, barristers, or clerks dare 
think of such a blessing.* * Marriage is a most popular 
institution in India; and | suppose there are a greater 
number of married men in the Company’s Service, than 
in any corresponding number of men in the world.* * 
I should say, that, take the Indian Services through, 
one in every four was married; and as one marriage 
with another contributes, on an average, four children 
to the population of the country, we have, besides the 
innumerable relatives and pensioners of the 7,000 
salaried officers of the Company themselves, about 1,700 
ladies with thezy relatives and friends, and nearly 7,000 
little brown babies, all of whom share the profits of the 
Indian Services.”’ Letters on India pp: 55-57. 


During the 150 years that India has been 
under the rule of England, there are few 


Baronet, wrote 
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families of any note in the latter country 
in whose veins does not flow the blood of 
“Indian nabobs” or of other Anglo-Indians. 
What wonder if by their connection with 
India, even stay-at-home English people 
have imbibed the spirit of Imperialism ? 
This perhaps accounts for more satisfactorily 
than any other hypothesis the growth of 
Imperialism in Christian England. 


Station Hospitals for Native Troops. 


There is no medical officer or hospital 
attached to a corps of British soldiers, that 
is, there is no regimental hospital or doctor 
for a British regiment. There is a single 
hospital in the station in which British regi- 
ments of different arms are located. 

But the medical administration of the 
native troops is quite a different one. Every 
native regiment hasa medical officer and 
hospital staff of its own. Thus the medical 
administration of native troops is more 
costly than, and notso efficient as, that of 
the British soldiers. Medical officers of 
native regiments may be old men of 30 
years’ service or raw inexperienced youths 
who have hardly been 365 days in India. 
The cost of the medical administration of 
a native regiment is not a fixed quantity ;— 
it varies with the length of service of its 
medical officer. It may range from 450 Rs 
to 1300 Rsa month! The nature of duties 

performed being in all cases the same. 
' This is what should not be. The ad- 
vantages will be great from the financial 
point of view by introducing the system of 
Station Hospital for Native troops. One 
large hospital well equipped with surgical 
and medical appliances in every military 
station with a staff of two medical officers 
and several subordinates will produce econo- 

my and efficiency—features which are ab- 
sent from the regimental hospital system. 

The combatant officers are as a rule not 
very well educated persons. To place 
highly educated professional medical men 
under their command is a relic of the period 
of barbarism. Medical officers of the native 
regiments do not like being commanded by 
combatant officers. The commanding officer 
of a native regiment, if he so desires it, can 
be very nasty to the medical officer and 
~make it very hot for the latter to stay in 
the regiment which he commands. He can 
interfere in his hospital administration and 
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since he reports on him confidentially he 
can write what remarks he pleases in the 
report defaming or damaging the profes- 
sional reputation of the medical officer. 
Of course there can be no succesful appeal 
against the commanding officer’s con- 
fidential report. This deters many self-res- 
pecting and professionally efficient medical 
men from entering the Indian Medical 
Service, which is primarily a military one. 
If the combatant officers of a regiment come 
to cherish an animus against the medical 
officer, they do not find much difficulty in 
getting rid of him on some pretext or other. 

From all these considerations, it is very 
desirable to have the Station Hospital system 
for native troops as there is for the British 
soldier. This is a reform which we urge 
on the Indian Government to carry into 
execution without much delay. 


Medical Reform Scheme and our 
Medical Colleges. 


Whatever be the effects of Lord Morley’s 
scheme of medical reform, it will at least 
dispel the misgiving of the medical profes- 
sion in this country which during the last few 
years were hearing rumors of a very disquiet- 
ing character. It was confidently asserted 
in certain quarters that Government were 
contemplating to abolish the University 
classes from the Medical Colleges of this 
country—classes which train students for the 
degrees of L. M. S., M. B. and M. D. The 
reasons given for this extraordinary step 
were curious. It was said that there was no 
necessity of a distinct service as that of Civil 
Assistant Surgeons. It should be remem- 
bered that the Medical Graduates of Indian 
Universities were eligible to be members of 
that service. It was suggested, so went the 
rumor, to abolish that service and to have 
in its place, Military Assistant Surgeons, who 
are all either domiciled Europeans or 
Eurasians and pass under the euphemistic 
name of “Statutory Natives,” on the same 
principle as that of recruiting Civil Surgeons 
from the ranks of the Military Indian Medical 
Service. 


According to Dame Rumour, this step was 
suggested by the European Medical Officers, 
who as Civil Surgeons found that they 
could earn little or no money from private 
practice, which was very often monopolised 
by the Indian Medical Graduates, either as 


hes 
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private practitioners or as Civil Assistant 
Surgeons. Notwithstanding that many 
Civil Surgeons have reduced their fee—from 
‘ sixteen to even five rupees—they have not 
succeeded in building up any private prac- 
ice worth the name. And so it was alleged 
that on the principle of “enlightened selfish- 
ness,” and to remove competitors from the 
field, it was recommended to abolish the 
University Classes of the Medical Colleges. 
Of course, the Military Assistant Surgeons 
are not University men and their medical 
training being much inferior to that of Ci- 
vil Assistant Surgeons, they can never be 


successful rivals to the European Medical ° 


men. Hence their existence was tolerable 
and preferable to that of highly qualified 
Andian doctors. 


£ 


- The Europeans in Africa. 


Last month ina note to the article on 
“The West African Trader,” we meant to 
say that it would be interesting to learn 
the African side of the case. An English 
friend has kindly sent us some extracts from 
an article in the Century Magazine of 1905 
by the African Prince Monmler Massaquoi 
on the Europeans in Africa. These are 
printed below. The writer is a Prince of 
the Veis under the British Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone. He was educated in America, 
‘but has returned to his own people and 
opened an industrial school among them. 


“With respect to my own country these foregin powers 
say it belongs to them now, and the civilized world 
in general seems to agree with them. But we think 
our country belongs to us. The African may be 
ignorant and unable to develop his country, but would 
a man be justified in taking possession of his neighbor’s 
houses just because the time for the neighbor has not 
come, or he is unable from any cause to make necessary 
improvements? Would it not better become the part 
of a Christian to go in and shew the neighbor his. de- 
ficiencies and how he may remedy them and leave 
him to enjoy the results of whatever he may be able to 
accomplish? But greed is at the bottom of it all. 
They cannot hear of a country possessing anything 
_Which can be converted into tangible profit without 
beers to possess it for themselves.” 

. ‘‘My readers know that the vices of civilization are 
ds degrading as its virtues are uplifting; yet it is 
an acknowledged fact that these vices have been intro- 
duced in the African continent entirely by European 
representatives. All whe have travelled on our con- 
tinent will bear me out in the assertion that there is 
a remarkable contrast morally between the natives of 
, the coast and those of the interior. This is owing to 
the fact that the people on the coast have been demora- 
lized by the vices of civilization from European sources. 
As an instance, in none of the various native dialects 
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with which [am acquainted, about eighteen in number, 
are there any words with which to curse or swear and 
Iam told the sameis true of the other languages of 
Africa. They have words to express anger or abuse, 
but not to swear or curse; and when one hears-a 
profane word it is always in English, German or other 
foreign language.” 

“Again polygamy is practised just as much by 
Europeans as by natives, although against their own 
laws and code of morality. It is very common to find 
a European merchant with from two to five or even 
more native wives. Now, according to the still more 
degrading system which Europeans have introduced on 
the coast, the wives of a Caucasian are the wive; of all 
his friend visitors. When the so-called husband 
returns to Europe these women are left unprovided for 
and scatter their evil lessons wherever they go.” 

‘From actual calculation I find that nearly one half 
of the goods imported into my territory is in the form 
of liquor and that of the very worst and most injurious 
RING: vi pds nceseeninguieseinubincnt seen We are willing to be 
taught; we are willing to givea large share of the 
results to those who teach and employ us: but we 
are not willing to sell body and soul for the very doubt- 
ful advantages of civilization as it looks to us. If the 
present policy continues we cannot fight as men should 
against the wrong. The poison is fast doing its deadly 
work, and in a few years there will be none of us left 
to resist the oppressors. But our blood will be on 
their heads and will cry to Heaven for vengeance. It 
is but very little we ask—the right to work on own soil 
among our own people, ruled by some at any rate of 
our own rulers, and to be permitted to eat and drink 
what we think good for us, instead of having deadly 
poison poured down our throats.” 


Maritime Trade of Bengal, 1908-1900. 


The following extracts from the recently 
published Report on the Maritime Trade of 
Bengal for the official year rg08-1909, will 
be found interesting :-— 


In imports the heaviest deficit is shown by group 
VIIA [yarns and textile fabrics] and is due to the 
meagre imports of cotton goods throughout the year. 
The falling off in groups IIIB, HiD and VIIC 
must be attributed to the decline in imports of zvonm in 
ILIB, of locomotives and carriages and trucks in IID 
and of musical instruments, especially gramophones 
and carriages and carts (chiefly motor-cars) under 
Woe VIIC. The improvement recorded by groups’ 

I and IIIC was effected by larger imports of sugar 
and jute mill machinery. 

Cottoz. manufactures.—The imports of cotton goods 
during 1908-1909 show a very marked decrease both 
in quantity and value from 1907-1908, in which all 
descriptions participated, the total value af cotton goods 
imported falling by 32 per cent.- _ 

Twist and yarn.—The decrease in the total quantity 
imported amounted to 23 million pounds or 21 per 
cent. and in value to 322 lakhs or 29 per cent. Of 
the total quantity 88 per cent. was imported from the 
United Kingdom against go per cent. in the previous. 
year. The quantity of yarz produced in the local 
mills was 39 million Ibs, against nearly 42 millions in 
the previous year: but this was almost entirely in the 
coarser counts, Thirteen million Ibs. were imported 
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from Bombay against 11 millions in the previous year. 
Of the local yarn 63 millon lbs. were shipped to 
foreign ports. 

Piece goods.—\mports amounted to 978 million 
yards, a decrease of 29 per cent. As the average 
price fell from As. 2-7 to As. 2-5 per yard, the 
decrease in value was 7 crores or 32 per cent. The 
contraction was particularly great in greys and wihztes, 
of which enormous stocks had remained in the ware- 
houses at the end of the previous year. 

The imports of fzece-goods from Indian ports, 
almost entirely from Bombay, were 71; million yards 
against nearly 81 millions. On the other hand the 
production of the local mills rose from under 8 millions 
to 164 million yards. 

Other cotton fabrics—which comprise shawls, 
handkerchiefs in the piece and hosiery fell from 95°76 
to 76°06 lakhs in value, owing to the heavy stocks 
carried over. In hosiery, Japan supplied 23 lakhs or 
70 per cent. 


Of the total imports of cotton goods of 16,21 lakhs 
the United Kingdom sent 15,39 lakhs, or 94°9 per 
cent. against 95°'7 in the previous year. Japan, 
Holland and Germany followed with 23%, 15 and 132 
lakhs, only the first named exceeding 1 per cent. of 
the total trade. The reaction in the trade during 
1908, after the three previous prosperous years, was 
due to increases in the spinning and weaving plant 
and to the fall of prices from their high level. The 
latter very seriously affected the large stocks held in 
India, both at the ports and up-country, and naturally 
caused a cessation of orders for new business. The 
year’s trade was therefore unsatisfactory, manufac- 
turers feeling the pinch more than spinners. In 
Calcutta the depressed condition of the market was 
accentuated by the scarcity up-country, and resulted 
in extreme congestion, contracted credit and failures 
among dealers. As stocks have now been considerably 
reduced owing to restricted shipments, the return to 
more normal conditions of good crops and food supply 
should ensure a revival of trade. 

Although increased competition from the Indian 
mills in the production of the finer counts is ex- 
perienced, the position of the latter is not satisfactory, 
overproduction having caused heavy accumulations of 
stocks. Solong as American and Egyptian cottons 
are fairly cheap, the Lancashire textiles of better 
quality cotton can not be competed with by the pro- 
duction of the Indian mills. 

The quantities of cotton prece-goods despatched by 
rail from Calcutta and Bombay to the United 
Provinces and the Punjab during the past two yeais 
were as follows:— 




















1907. 1908. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
From Calcutta— 
To the United Provinces ... 344,501 190,752 
',, the Punjab ts e223 49,321 
Total $152°300,7 24: 240,073 
From Bombay— 

To the United Provinces 199,973 166,615 
5 the Punjab 248,409 219,360 
Total 448,382 385,975 
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The causes are tobe found in “scarcity 
up-country” and elsewhere, as well as in the 
Swadeshi movement, but in what proportion 
it cannot be ascertained. 4 

It is very unsatisfactory to learn that the 
imports of sugar during the year were the 
largest on record. Including unrefined sugax 
and molasses the increase was in quantity 
Io per cent., and in value 23 percent. ‘The 
imports of unrefined sugar from Java in- 
creased by 30 per cent. in quantity and 49 
per cent.in value. There is no doubt that 
alarge quantity of this is sold as Indian 
grown sugar.’ This shows, what we have 
always held, that economical boycott alone 
cannot prevent the markets from being | 
flooded by foreign products. There must 
be an adequate supply of the indigenous 
article, though it may be at first at a slightly: 
higher price than the foreign article. So-d 
that while keeping up the boycott we should 
direct our principal energies to the industrial 
side of the movement. 


cal 





Indian self-rule and a narrow view of 
English Interests. | 


Mr. Gokhale has found no words strong | 
enough to condemn those who are for the | 
independent political existence of India | 
even in the future. The desire for indepen- | 
dence on the part of an Indian may be in 
the present circumstances of our country” 
something like the will-o-the wisp or a 

child’s crying for the moon. The Hon’ble 
gentleman says that our goal should be to 
attain something like the colonial form of 
Self-government. His proposition is that 
independence has never been and can never 
be obtained except by force, and force, 

every sane man must admit, is out of the | 
question. Even assuming for the sake of | 
argument that what he says is perfectly 

true and that it is not within the region of 

practical politics to think of independence 
for India, we ask Mr. Gokhale whether he 
sincerely believes that England will ever 
without any pressure and of her own accor 
grant India the semblance of Self-govern- 
ment even of the colonial type? Did not 
an English member of the [ndian Civil 
Service of great experience once tell a blunt 
truth when he said that England governs 
India on the principle of “enlightened , 
selfishness ?”’ India is England’s milch cow. 

Whether India obtains perfect independence 
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or the Colonial System of Government the 
result will be the same to England. It 

& will mean India toa large extent for In- 
dians. What will become then of the “boys” 
of England. We ask Mr. Gokhale to 
ponder over the following, which is quoted 
from an article in the now defunct London 
Statesman from the pen of the late Robert 
Knight :-— 


“But the benefits arising from our empire are far from 
being confined to the mercantile classes. They are 
shared by all classes in England, from the peer to the 
peasant. The-Viceroyalty and the subordinate Gover- 
norships of the Presidencies are the ambition of the 
peers of the realm, the chief prizes the Crown has to 
bestow in the whole breadth of its dominions. Then 
there are Lieutenant Governorships of territories equal 
in population and extent to all France; half a dozen 

_ {omnussionerships of provinces hardly less important ; 
a host of Councillorships, Embassies, Collectorships, 
Magistracies, and Judgeships, with incomes of almost 
princely amount, anda thousand civil appointments 
subordinate to them. 


“If we turn to the field which India offers to the 
professions, we find English lawyers filling the highest 
' judgment-seats of the country with jurisdiction over 
territories the half of Europe in extent; English law- 
yers filling the positions of Administrators-General, 
Advocates-General, ‘Masters in-Equity, Legal Remem- 
brancers, Judges of the Small Cause Courts, and crow- 
ding the bar of each Presidency for the administration 
of English law. 
“So again with the medical profession. Of the 
tooo to 1209 physicians and surgeons in India labouring 
kwith a prospect more or less of a competency. Nor may 
“we avoid mention of the Church, the Missionary body, 
and the colleges which absorb between thema large 
" body of educated gentlemen, and provide for the 
education of their families. 


“Again, all we have asserted of the above classes 
may be affirmed of the body of gentlemen who con- 
stitute the officers of the united Indian Army...The 
same may be said of the Education Department of the 
country... How vast a field is the Indian empire open- 
ing to our‘engineering and railway enterprise, from 
the humblest skilled workman it isnecessary to employ, 
to the scientific head that organises it.” 


Any measure of Self-government for India 
seems to be incompatible with the pecuniary 
interests of England. The author of the 

pamphlet “India for Sale: Kashmir Sold” 
yrote :— 
*“We do not appear to realise the fact that the 
loss of India‘ will assuredly ‘deprive us of all our 
Eastern trade, and yet it is easy to see that it will 
be so; for not only will the marts of India be closed 

. against us if we lose it,—as firmly closed against us 
as are those of Central Asia now,—but besides this, 

India, with its vaw produce and its people skilled in 
manufactures from of old, will soon, under a system of 
protection, b come a great manufacturing nation,— will 
soon with its cheap labour and abundant supply of raw 
material supplant us throughout the East.” (Page 4 
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of “India for Sale: Kashmir Sold,” by W. Sedgwick, 
Major, R. E. Calcutta, W. Newman & Co., Ltd, 1886. 
Price 12 annas). 

Said the Marquis of Dufferin in one of his 
speeches in England :— 

“Indeed, it would not be too much to say that if 
aay serious disaster ever overtook our Indian Empire, 
or if our political relations with the peninsula of Hindo- 
stan were to be even partially disturbed, there is not a 
cottage in Great Britatn—at all events in the manu- 
facturing distvicts--which would not be made to feel the 
disastrous consequences of such an intolerable calamity.— 
(Cheers.)” (Lord Dufferin’s Speeches in India.” John 
Murray, p. 284). 

If India were granted any form of Self- 
government, will not England’s political 
relations with her be greatly disturbed? 
Since the inauguration of the Swadeshi cum 
boycott movement, the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain have been made 
to feel the disastrous consequences of the 
intolerable calamity. Has it not been hint- 
ed very broadly in the questions which were 
recently put by a certain honourable member 
of Parliament to the Under Secretary of 
State for India that the deportations of some 
of the Bengalee gentlemen were due to their 
taking an active part in the Swadeshi 
propaganda? The Under Secretary of State . 
could not deny this. 

Any form of Self-government in India 
will encourage home industries either by 
preferential tariff or boycott. And this will 
not do for the prosperity of the “nation of 
shopkeepers.”” Wrote an English author :— 

“The military aggrandisement of the (Chinese) 
Empire, which would provoke general resistance, is in 
fact, less to be dreaded than its industrial growth, 
which other nations will be, to some extent, interested 
in maintaining.” (Pearson’s National Life and Char- 
acter, p: 141). 

Under such circumstances what wonder 
that every sort of real Self-government has 
been denied to the people of India. ? 

Whether India 1s to be altogether inde- 
pendent or to be granted the “Colonial 
System of Self-government appears to us to 
be mere academic discussions. Let her have 
real Self-government of any type that is 
feasible and possible—Self-government to 
have control over her finances, and over her 
domestic policy. 

While we are of opinion thata really 
self-governing India may develope certain 
industries for which she is naturally well- 
equipped, to the detriment of the same 
industries in Great Britain, we are also of 
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opinion that on the whole a prosperous self- 
governing India may still remain as greata 
custorner of Great Britain as now ;—pro- 
vided, of course, in the meantime Great 
Britain does not lose her industrial position 
among the nations. If Great Britain, there- 
fore, were to follow a really enlightened 
selfish policy, she would lose no time in 
granting self-rule of some sort to India. 
That would be best for her, best for India, 
and best for all mankind. 


Mr. Gokhale and the Civilized 


World. 
The Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C. I. E., 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 


Council of India, has not enhanced his 
reputation for statesmanship by the speech 
which he recently delivered in Poona on the 
present situation. This is not very pleasant 
to say, especially of a man in Mr. Gokhale’s 
position, for whom a very large section of 
the educated community of India cherish 
great regard. [t cannot be denied that he 
has worked unselfishly for India’s good—as 
a teacher of boys at first and thenas a 
politician. | 

We are at one with Mr. Gokhale in 
condemning the murder of Colonel Curzon- 
Wyllie by a mischievous or misguided 
Indian youth, and deeply sympathise with 
the bereaved family. But wedonot see 
how this foul deed could blacken the Indian 
name. For the murder was not the outcome 
of a conspiracy, 1t was not a_ political 
murder, Dhingra had no accomplices. Was 
it not also another Indian gentleman who 
tried to shield and save the unfortunate 
victim of the murderer and in that attempt 
sacrificed his own life? Did not the Indian 
student Madan Mohan Sinha also grapple 
with the murderer? If, according to Mr. 
Gokhale, “Indians must hang down their 
heads in shame before the whole civilized 
world,” for the foul deed of one Dhingra, 
should they not raise up their heads before 
the whole civilized world for the noble deeds 
of Dr. Laleaca and of Madan Mohan 
Sinha ? Even if the murder had _ been 
political, which fortunately for us Indians 
it vas not, (though the difference does not 
matter to the victim)—reprehensible as it 
would have been, “the whole civilized 
world” would have been then as much dis- 
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graced as India. For India is not the birth- 
place of terrorism or anarchism, but the 
civilized world is. 

When an Englishman murders a native 
of India, then Englishmen do not come 
forward to hold meetings to condemn the 
deed or sympathize with the family of the 
victim. But for that reason we do not con- 
clude that all Englishmen approve of such 


murders, as it is quite natural for them to . 


keep quiet, trusting to the operation of 
the laws of the land. Has it ever struck 
Mr. Gokhale that no Englishman condemns 
his nation for one of his countrymen 
murdering an Indian? 

In our humble opinion unnecessary and 
exaggerated self-abasement is as bad as 
baseless vanity or boastfulness. \ 


S 
In one sense every shameful and wicked~— 


deed done by one man brings disgrace upon 
the character of all men. But we do nat 
think Mr. Gokhale spoke in that sense. 


Mr. Gokhale and Indian Students in 
England. 


It was not proper for Mr Gokhale to say 
anything to express his anxiety and 
apprehension for the growth of wild anarchi- 
cal opinions among a section of the Indian 
students residing in England. Motives will 


be attributed to him for this utterance—for7 


is it not a fact that last year in a meeting 
held tn London the Indian students passed 
a resolution censuring the conduct of Mr. 
Gokhale for his not joining with them in 
their protest against the punishment inflicted 
upon Mr. Tilak ? He should not have said 
anything behind the backs of the Indian 
students residing in England, for his utter- 
ances are calculated to strengthen the hands 
of those who are trying to citrcumscribe the 
liberties of those students. Mr. Gokhale 
should have known that what he calls 
“anarchical opinions” are the special pro- 
ducts of the West—-taught by its poets and. 
politicians. Ifsome of the Indian student: 
have unfortunately caught the contagion, * 
they ought to be properly treated and cured 
of the disease, and to be pitied rather than 
condemned, But every attempt should be 
made to reach the root of the evil and 
eradicate it there if possible. Why does 
not Mr. Gokhale condemn the teachers of 
anarchical opinions and leaders of anarchic- 
al thought? The anarchists of other countries 
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have found a very safe asylum in England. 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, the well-known 
Russian anarchist, is liontsed in England. 
Even Mrs. Annie Besant, who will not be sus- 
pected of partiality for “Indian anarchism,” 
4 if such a thing exists, seems to bea great 
admirer of Kropotkin, his politics and his 
. tactics, from what she has said _ recently 
regarding him. 

England aught to and is quite justified in 
trying to cure anarchistic tendencies in 
Indians, if any, but her efforts in this connec- 
tion appear rather illogical and are sure to 
be fruitless so long as she continues to 
harbour foreign anarchists within her shores. 
They should be removed first. We are 
anxious that our students should not 
*become anarchists. But we must see that 
* legitimate political aspirations are not 
crushed under the pretext of repressing 
anarchism. 

There is the fact of ‘Tories and pseudo- 
Liberals branding all our political aspirations 
and movements as anarchistic. None,of us, 
therefore, ought to do anything to play into 
the hands of these men. 


f Mir. Gokhale on Ideas of Independence. 


\ Sir John Kaye referred to the Anglo- 
Indians preceding the days of the Indian 
, Mutiny of 1857 in the following terms :— 


“To suggest that in an Asiatic race there might bea 
Spirit of independence and a love of country, the 
manifestations of which were honourable in them- 
selves, however inconvenient to us, was cimmonly to 
evoke as the very mildest result the imputation of 
being ‘Anti-British,’) whilst sometimes the ‘true 
British feelinw’ asserted itself in a less refined choice 
of epithets, and those who ventured to sympathise in 
any way with the people of the East were at once 
denounced as ‘white niggers.” Yetamong th2se very 
men, so intolerant of anything approaching the 
assertion of a spirit of liberty by an Asiatic people, 
there were some who could well appreciate and 
sympathise with the aspirations of European bonds- 
men, and could regard with admiration the struggles 
of the Italian, the Switzer, or the Pole to liberate 
himself, by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke of 
“tne usurper. But the sight of the dark skin sealed up 
‘their sympathies. They contended not merely that 
the love of country, that the spirit of liberty, as 
cherished by European races, is in India wholly 
unknown, but that Asiatic nations and especially the 
nations of India, have no right to judge what is best 
for themselves; * * * against the beneficence of a more 
civilized race of white men, who would think and 
act for them, and deprive them, for their own good, 
of all their most cherished rights and their most 
valued pnssessions.”** 


* A history of the war in India, 1857-1858, Vol. I. (Ninth 
Edition) pp; 357-358. 


Reading the speech of Mr. Gokhale, one 
is inclined to think that he, notwithstanding 
his nationality and the color of his skin, be- 
longs to the above category of Anglo-Indians, 
for what does he mean when he says, “only 
mad men outside lunatic asylums could 
think or talk of independence,” or “that 
there was no alternative to British rule not 
only now but for a long, long time to 
come, in view of their endless divisions, 
their feeble public spirit, their general lack 
of energy and other grave defects of a 
national character?” | 

‘Words like the above, better beht the 
lips or the pen of some unsympathetic 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrat than an _ex- 
President of the Indian National Congress. 

If anybody thinks or talks of immediate 
independence or of independence in the 
near future, then certainly Mr. Gokhale’s 
description applies to him. But if Mr. 
Gokhale means that it is madness to think 
of India ever becoming independent, we 
must disagree. Here is a Governor-General 
of India who about a century ago (r7th 
May, 1818), talked of Indian independence: 

“A time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country and from which 
she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would 
be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection 
that she had used her sovereignty towards enlighteing 
her temporary subjects, soas to enable the native 
communities to walk alone in the paths of justice, and 
to maintain with probity towards their benefactress 
that commercial intercourse in which we should then 
find a solid interest.”’ Zhe Private Fournal of the 
Marquess of Hastings, vol, I1., p. 326. 

Was he mad? 

Our opinion is that the discussion as to 
whether our political goal should be Colo- 
nial Self-Government or absolute indepen- 
dence, is merelyacademic. So far as British 
willingness to grant us liberties goes, both 
ideals are at present outside the range of 
practical politics, and, from that point 
of view, if a room be vacant in any 
lunatic asylum in India, the Immediate- 
Colonial-Self-Government Moderates are 
as ‘eligible ‘for admission there as the 
Immediate-Absolute-Independence Extrem- 
ists. For our part we do not see why 
Britishers should prefer to make India a 
Self-Governing Colony rather than an abéo- 
lutely independent state. A self-governing 
colony is practically ‘independent and can 
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raise tariff-walls against the mother country 
and otherwise flout her, while at the same 
time it enjoys the advantage of being 
protected by the Empire. Mr. Gokhale 
quotes Lord Curzon as saying that the 
British would spend their last shilling and 
sacrifice their last man before they would 
suffer their rule to be overthrown. ‘That is 
true. But Mr. Gokhale forgets that Lord 
Curzon is as little in favour of colonial 
self-rule as of absolute independence. He 
plainly said that in case India became self- 
governing as a colony, the slender tie 
binding her to Great Britain could be easily 
snapped. Even Lord Morley speaks of our 
longing for colonial self-government as 
crying for the moon and thinks that kind 
of government as unsuited to India as a 
Canadian fur-coat is unfit for use on the 
Deccan plateau. His mental vision, he 
declared, could not penetrate to a future 
when India might cease to have personal 
rule. He would not, he said, grant self- 
government to India at the end of his life 
even if he lived twenty times longer than he 
could now expect to do. That is the language 
of a radical statesman. And yet it is not 
madness for us to expect to rule ourselves 
like the colonists. Madness begins all of 
a sudden as soon as you begin to think of 
independence. 

To show our unfitness for independence, 
Mr. Gokhale speaks of our endless divisions, 
our feeble public spirit, and general lack 
and other 


of energy, grave defects of 
national character. We admit all these 
defects. Iuspite of these defects, however, 


Mr. Gokhale thinks that it is not madness 
for the Indian people to expect “in the 
fulness of time,” whatever that phrase may 
mean, to attain colonial self-government. 


Of course, he adds :—- 


_ Moreover, those who spoke of such a goal spoke of 
it not to suggest what their countrymen might im- 
mediately ask for or the Government could be’expected 
to grant, but to keep before their minds an ideal of 
what they had to qualify themselves for. For, the 
whole question, after all, was a question of character 
and capacity and qualification. 


But may we ask Mr. Gokhale, what 
leading Indian politician speaking of the 
goal of independence ever suggested that 
it was what our countrymen might 
immediately demand or strive for? Those 
who want independence want it “in the 
fullness of time,’. What is that precious 
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line of demarcation between the qualifica- 
tions for colonial self-rule and the qualifica- 
tions for absolute independence which 
Indians are destined never to cross? We 
never thought Mr. Gokhale could ever say 
such a foolish thing as that though we’ 
could qualify for colonial self-rule “in the 
fulness of time,” it is simply blasphemy and 
high treason combined to think that we 
could go slightly higher up and graduate 
in the school of independence. ‘The colo- 
nial goal is an entirely arbitrary goal. 
It is not even in the right line of develop- 
ment of British rule in India. 

Mr. Gokhale speaks of such disqualifica- 
tions of ours as our endless divisions. In 
answer, we refer him to our article on ‘“Con- 


4 


temporary India and America on the eve of 


the Revolution,” published in June 1907. 


For the convenience of our readers we give ' 


below a rather long extract from that article 
to show that the American colonists could 
become a united people in spite of disquali- 
fications similar to ours. 


“The Christian colonists did not belong 
to one race, one creed or to one original 
country. There were not respectable men 
entirely wanting among them, but speak- 
ing generally it was the dregs of the Chris- 
tian countries of Europe who furnished the 
ranks of the colonists of America. 
character was such that no one considered 
them capable of self-government. 
quote here the views of some of the Chris- 
tian authors who had personal knowledge 
of these colonies before their separation 
from England and formation into the 
United States of America. 


“Burnaby, an acute observer, travelled _ 


through these North American Colonies in 
1759 and 1760. According to him, 

“Wire and water are not more heterogeneous than 
the different colonies in North America: Nothing 


can exceed the jealousy and emulation which thev 
possess in regard to each other. The inhabitants of 


Pennsylvania and New York have an inexhaustible~ 


source of animosity in their jealousy for the trade 0. 
the Jerseys. Massachussetts Bay and Rhode Island 
are not less interested in that of Connecticut. The 
West Indies are a common subject of emulation to 
them all. Even the limits and boundaries of each 
colony are a constant source of litigation In short 
such is the difference of character, of manners, of 
religion, of interest, of the different colonies, that I 
think, if 1 am not wholly ignorant of the human mind, 
were they left to themselves, there would soon be a 
civil war from one end of the continent to the other ; 


while the Indians and negroes would with better 


Theirt 


We will * 


L 


A 


* 


Xe 


—, tion of the colonies was no better. 
} the lexicographer, writes in his Essays :— 


© 


4. mother-country. 


NOTES 


teason impatiently watch the opportunity of exter- 
minating them altogether.” 


“Otis, who wasa_ well-known American 
patriot, wrote in 1765 :-— 


“God forbid these ever prove undatiful to their 
Whenever such a day shall come, 
it will be the beginning of a terriblescene. Were 
these colonies left to themselves to-morrow, America 
would be a mere shambles of blood and confusion 
before little petty States could be settled.” 


“The historian Lecky says: 


“Great bodies of Dutch, Germans, French, Swedes, 
scotch, and Irish, scattered among the descendants 
of the English, contributed to the heterogeneous cha- 
racter of the colonies, and they comprised so many 
varieties of government, religious belief, commercial 
interest, and social type, that their union appeared 
to many incredible on the very eve of the Revo- 
lution,” * 





“In India, there is not one common lan- 
guage. But that was the case in the 
colonies too. Lecky writes :— 

“Twenty-one years before New York, or, as it was 
then called, New Amsterdam, fell into the hands of 
the English, it was computed that no less than 
eighteen different languages were spoken in or near 
the town, and it continued under English rule to be 
one of the chief centres of foreign immigration.” T 

“Even at the present day during the presi- 
dential election campaigns in the United 
States, the different parties have to publish 
pamphlets in 12 or 13 languages. 

“It is said that there is no patriotism, or 
community of feeling in India. But things 
were no better in America before the Revo- 
lution. To quote Lecky again,{ 

“A country where so large a proportion of the 
inhabitants were recent immigrants, drawn from 
different nations, and professing different creeds, 
where, owing to the vast extent ofthe territory and 
the imperfection of the means of communication, they 
were thrown very slightly in contact with one an- 
other, and where the money-making spirit was pecu- 
liarly intense, was not likely to produce much 


patriotism or community of feeling.” 


~ “Men like Lord Reay say that India is not 
fit for democratic government because its 


people are mostly illiterate.$ But the condi- 
Webster, 


“ Education is sunk to a level with the most menial 
services. * * * %* Will it be denied that before the 
war it was a frequent practice for gentlemen to pur- 


* England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. IV. p. 12. 

¥ ¥ + +4 p. 18 

t YY ‘Y re p- 34. 

§ “Had education ‘permeated throughout’ England when the 
foundations of popular liberty were laid ?* (dia April 19th, 
1907). Every student of English history knows thatin Engiand 
the wide spread of popular education followed but did not 
precede popilar Government. : : 
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chase convicts who had been transported for their 
crimes and employ them as private tutors in their 
families?” (pp: 17-19). 

“Our aristocracy and moneyed classes are 
charged, justly, as lacking in public spirit. 
That they spend their time in idleness and 
worthless pursuits cannot be denied. But. 
the aristocracy of America were no better 
before the Revolution. Their gentlemen 
class consisted of planters and farmers, re- 
garding whom Adams writes :--- 


“The lands are cultivated and all sorts of trades 
are exercised by negroes or by transported convicts, 
which has occasioned the planters and farmers to 
assume the title of gentlemen, and they hold their 
negroes and convicts—that is, all labouring people and 
tradesmen—in such contempt, that they think them- 
selves a distinct order of beings. Hence they never 
will suffer their sons to labour or Jearn any trade, but 
they bring them up in idleness or, what is worse, in 
horse racing, cock- fighting, and card-playing* *. The 
object: of the men of property here, the planters, &c.. 
is universally wealth. Every way in the world is 
sought to get and save money; land-jobbers, specu- 
lators in land, little generosity to the public, little 
public spirit.” (Adams’ Works, II., 436). 


“ But the Indian people at present, on-the 
whole, are angels compared to the Christian 
Colonists of America, who were brutalised 
by their dealing in slaves and permitting 
slavery. They presented the spectacle of 
degraded humanity. Lecky writes :-— 


“The most serious evil of the colonies was the 
number and force of the influences which were impel- 


fail to contract the worst vices of tyrants. 


«se 3% # ¥¢ Juries in [Red] Indian cases could 
never be trusted, and public opinion on the frontier 
looked upon [Red] Indians as little better than wild 
beasts. * * But the despatches of Johnson and Stuart 
are full of accounts of how the English _ settlers 
continually encroached on the territory which was 
allotted by treaty to the [Red] Indians how the rules 
that had been established for the regulation of the 
[Red] Indian trade were systematically violated, 
how traders of the lowest kind went among the 
savages, keeping them in a state of continual drunken- 
ness till they had induced them to surrender their 
land; how the goods that were sold to Indians 
were of the most fratidulent description; how 
great numbers of [Red] Indians who were perfectly 
peaceful, and loyal to the English, were murdered 
without a shadow of provocation; and how thess 
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crimes were perpetrated without punishment and al- 


most without blame.” # 


‘If those Christian colonists who were bru- 
talised by permitting slavery amongst them 
were worthy of liberty, why should not the 
heathen inhabitants of India where no in- 
stitution like that of the slavery of Christian 
colonies ever existed be considered worthy 
of the same? Liberty alone befits a people 
to enjoy liberty.” 

As for qualiying ourselves for self-rule, 
while we admit that there is in every 
respect room for and need of immense im- 
provement, we must say that many impar- 
tial Englishmen and other foreigners have 
acknowledged that we are fit for a far higher 
degree of self-government than we have. 
But let that pass. Our answer may well be 
given in the words of Mr. Raimohan Dutt 


in the latest number of the Boston Arena to 
hand :— 


A well-known editor in offering opposition to the grant- 
ing of constitutional government to peoples supposed 
to bin incapable of conducting their affairs, has obser- 
ved: 

‘‘No people can enjoy the reality of . constitutional 
government until 1t acquires political habits and dis- 
cipline.”’ 

Now, while it is true that a people unschooled in self- 
government will be liable to make mistakes and fall far 
short of those who have long been accustomed to 
govern themselves, it is equally. true that the only way 
for a people to learn to rule themselves is by practice, 
which will give them the proficiency that comes only 
through the discipline of experience. Tyrants have 
always urged that the people could not govern them- 
selves, while the people have very frequently thought 
otherwise, even where the ruling class has been of the 
same blood and tongue. The child learns to walk 
after repeated trials, but the fact that he falls now and 
again is no valid reason for keeping him forever in a 
cradle. 
tempts before he becomes proficient; yet if he always 
remained on land he would never learn to swim. So 
it is in regard to infant nations and'peoples who yearn 
for self-government. They might and doubtless would 
make many mistakes, fail now and again, but every 
such failure would help them to master the problem 
nearest their heart. 


With reference to the question of public 
spirit, we will also take the liberty to remind 
Mr. Gokhale of the following passage in 
Mill’s Representative Government :— 

“Their moral capacities are equally stunted 
wherever the sphere of action of human beings is 
artificially circumscribed. ‘[heir sentiments are nar- 
rowed and dwarfed in the same proportion. The 
food of feeling is action: even domestic affection lives 
upon voluntary good offices. Let a person have 
nothing to do for his country, and he will not care for it.” 


* Lecky’s History of England, Vol, Iv. p. 35 3 


The swimmer makes many unsuccessful at- ‘ 
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We wish to consider a few more passages 
from Mr. Gokhale’sspeech. They are print- 
ed below. 

That same patriotism which, in other countries, had 
taken other forms, must lead them in their situation to 
work loyally with the British Government for the 
progress and prosperity of their country. It should be 
plain to the weakest understanding that towards the 
idea of independence the Government could adopt 
only one attitude-——that of stern and relentless repres- 
sion, for, these ideas were bound to lead to violence, 
and as a matter of fact, they had as they could all see 
resulted in violence. 


Some of their friends were in the habit of saying 
that their plan was to achieve independence by merely 
peaceful means—by a general resort to passive resis-~ 
tance. Thespeaker felt bound to say that such talk 
was ridiculous nonsense, and was a mere cloak used 
by these men to save their own skins. Independence 
never had been achieved in the history of the world and 


never would, except by force: * * * Therefore, ideas 


of independence meant physical conflict 
Government of the country, and that necessarily 
would leave no option to the Government except 
stern repression. 


Co-operation with the Government im- 
phes self-government. There can be no 
co-operation without self-government. Co- 
Operation is possible only between persons 
and parties who occupy an equal status. 
In our present circumstances, there may be 
subordination and subservience, but no true 
co-operation. It may seem hursh to say 
so, but at present we can be only unpaid 
servants of officials, but not their colleagues. 
If Government wants co-operation on our 
part, which we are quite ready to render, 
it must also co-operate with us in further- 
ance of our own cherished aims. You can- 
not expect co-operation from people whose 
tenderest sentiments you trample under foot, 
and for whose opinions you do not care a 
straw. Moreover, we do not understand how 
co-operation with the officials can be our 
chief or sole duty. In England the British 
Government is at least as much identifed 
with the welfare of the people as the Indian 
Government is supposed to be identified 
with ours. Yet the British people do not 
merely co-operate; they oppose and thwart 
the Government by all constitutional means 
whenever they find it necessary in their 
own interests to do so. Does Mr. Gokhale 
expect any Indian to believe Anglo-Indian 
rule to be more philanthropic, altruistic and 
wise in its relation and attitude towards 
us, than the British Government is in rela- 
tion to the British people? If he does, he 


with the: 


NOTES 


gives us greater credit for credulity than 
we possess. 


, Mr. Gokhale says that Government is 


bound to repress ideas of independence, for. 


these ideas are bound to lead to violence, 
“and have in fact resulted in violence. We 
do not see why or how ideas of indepen- 
dence must lead to violence. People may 
be mistaken as to the efficacy of peaceful 
means, but still they may cherish hopes 
of becoming free by peaceful means. In the 
Alipur State trial, the published and un- 
published writings and speeches of Mr. 
Aurobindo Ghose, the best known Indian 
advocate of independence, could not be 
connected with a single act of violence. The 
presiding Judge and the prosecuting Counsel 
pic distinctly that no objection could be 
taken to ideas of independence in themselves. 
Even the 7Tzmes and Lord Morley have ad- 
mitted that among extremists there is a 
school of violence, as well asaschool of 
peaceful struggle,—‘‘ Physical Force Extre- 
mists”” and “Academic Extremists.” Mr. 
Gokhale has always been accustomed to 
weigh his words. We donot know why 
he has now begun to talk like an irrespon- 
sible man. Christ spoke of himself as 
not bringing into the world peace but a 
_ sword, he spoke of the tares being burned 
* in something like eternal hell-fire. Is he, 
therefore, responsible for the barbarous 
» crusades and other unholy religious wars, 
and for all the horrors of the Inquisition ? 
Then as to repression. Let us first see 
how Mr. Gokhale describes the genesis of 
those ideas of independence which he thinks 
Government cannot but repress. 
Though a certain hankering after independence 
r must have existed here and there in individual minds 
from the very commencement of the British rule, inde- 
pendence, asa factor to be reckoned with, has been a 
growth of the last four or five years only. They had 
their origin in the despair which overspread the Indian 
mind towards the close of Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty, 
_in the victories of Japan over Russia and in the general 
seling of protest against European domination which 
a sprung up, as recognized by European observers 
in recent years throughout the East. It must be ad- 
mitted that these ideas partly owing to their natural 
attractiveness and partly owing to a lack of political 
discrimination and judgment es the people had 
spread rapidly in the country ;. 
Mr. Gokhale will adwiie that the best 
* way to cure a disease (we will, to please 
him, take it for granted that the desire for 
independence is, for Indians, a disease) is 


Igl 


to remove its causes. Now, what are the 
causes of this malady of love of freedom ? 
Briefly, they are, according to _ him, 
(x) Human nature, (2 Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, (3) Japan’s victory over Russia, 
(4, Asia’s impatient protest against Euro- 
pean domination and arrogance. Will Mr. 
Gokhale tell us which of these causes re- 
pression will remove? (1) Will repression 
change human nature? Will it crush out 
of existence the God-given yearning for 
freedom? Might it not, on the contrary, 
intensify popular resentment against any 
Government that would set itself to destroy 
God’s handiwork? (2) Will repression be a 
reversal of the policy or measures of Lord 
Curzon? Will it not rather be a conti- 
nuation and strengthening of his policy? 
(3) Will repression lead to a new Russo- 
Japanese war culminating in a victory of 
Russia over Japan, thus restoring European: 
prestige in Asia? (4) Will repression in 
India make all Asiatic peoples acknowledge 
with bated breath the divine right of white 
men to domineer over and “exploit” all 
coloured races? Vain thought! 

Then what is it that can repression do? It 
can probably, though not certainly, spread 
a death-like silence over the land. But the 
flame of love of freedom will still continue 
to burn in the hearts of the people, to burst 
forth in some unexpected moment. No, 
Mr. Gokhale’s remedy 1s a quack remedy, 
not different 1n essence from the anarchist’s 
or terrorist’s prescription of the bomb or 
the revolver as a cure for police misrule 
or executive high-handedness, and equally 
inefficacious. Weare sorry to have to say 
so. But the truth must be told. 

We have shown that repression as a 
means of crushing ideas of independence 1s 
inefficacious. It is also unrighteous as 
being contrary to the laws of the universe. 
For as a desire for independence is im- 
planted in us all, it cannot be right to 
seek to destroy it. Rather is it good for 
all mankind that all races should be helped 
and taught to be free. 

For all these reasons we are sorry that 
the odious and unwise suggestion of  re- 
pression should have come from a sincere 
patriot of the standing and character of 
Mr. Gokhale. 

Do we then say that repression 1s not a 
remedy under any circumstances? Certainly 


r 
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not. Under some circumstances it is part of 
-a remedy. Those who are actually, either 
openly or in secret, connected with crime 
or violence, must be repressed. But a com- 
plete remedy must include the removal of 
the causes that lead to violence. Even 
after a rebellion has been crushed the wise 
ruler grants a general amnesty. 


Mr. Gokhale says that as independence 
was never obtained except by force, there- 
fore, those who advocate, or talk or think 
of independence, must be repressed. Let 
us grant Mr. Gokhale’s premises. We do 
not know in the jurisprudence of what 
country this sort of punishment by inference 
is prescribed. The men who talk of in- 
dependence may be fools who have not 
read history, they may have misread history, 
they may have too much faith in the power 
of passive resistance, they may think that 
in future the British people may become 
juster and more generous than they have 
hitherto been, &c., &c., they may never 
have cherished the idea of rebellion, they 
may be incapable of waging war; yet they 
must be punished. For that is the zpse 
dixit of the history-and-logic-ridden Mr. 
Gokhale. 


“The apologists for things as they are, 
are ever seeking to discredit the prophet 
of progress and discount the vision by the 
claim. that because a thing has not been 
discovered before, or because it has not 
been tried in some older land, it is chimeri- 
cal or false. Every new discovery and 
advance step made by seer, scientist, philo- 
sopher, reformer and apostle of true progress 
has been obstructed by this old, old cry of 
faithless conventionalism.” 


But we say with [merson, “the argu- 
ment which is always forthcoming to 
silence those who conceive extraordinary 
hopes of man, namely, the appeal to ex- 
perience, is forever invalid and vain. We 
give up the past to the objector, and yet we 
hope. He must explain this hope......... 
The most exact calculator has no prescience 
that somewhat incalculable may not balk 
the very next moment.” 


(The Over-soul.) 


‘YT watch the circle of the eternal years, 
Ard read forever in the storied page 

One lengthened roll cf blood, and wrong, and tears— 
One onward. step of Truth from age to age. 
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‘The poor are crushed ; the tyrants link their chain ; 
The poet sings through narrow dungeon grates; 

Man’s hope lies quenched—and, lo ! with steadfast gain 
Freedom doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 


“Men slay the prophets ; fagot, rack, and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past ; oe 
But Evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last. 


“No power can die that ever wrought for Truth ; 
Thereby a law of Nature it became, 

And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who called it forth is but a name. 


“Truth needs no champions : in the infinite deep 
OF everlasting Soul her strength abides, 
From Nature’s heart her mighty pulses leap, 
Through Nature’s veins her strength, undying, tides. 


“Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, rae 
Where force were vain, makes conquest o’er the wave 
And love lives on and hath a power to bless, 
When they who Joved are hidden in the grave.” WN 


Lowell. 


But this isa matter-of-fact world, and ° 
we must not do so foolish a thing as quote 
poetry. So let us come back to sober reason 
again. We cannot admit that what has not 
happened in the past cannot happen in 
future. ‘The past does not limit the possibi- 
lities of the future. Soul force, the being 
strong to suffer, may in the end prove 
mightier than physical force. We havea 
very limited knowledge of history. But~/ 
we think,. the settlement of international 
disputes and claims by arbitration is a . 
new modern political method that has 
been successfully tried in at least a few 


cases. Are not Peace Conferences also 
something new? They are futile now, 
but will grow stronger by and by. Is it 


impossible that in future passive resistance, 

a growing sense of justice and generosity ™~ 
among the British people, a consciousness 
that the world can be best benefited 
materially and morally by each distinct 
people leading a separate yet co-ordi- 
nate existence, and the pressure of the 
world’s enlightened opinion, all combined, ¥* 
may make it practicable for India to gain ‘> 
freedom without fighting? 


If it be a vain hope, we shall not live to 
see its vanity demonstrated. 


As Mr. Gokhale likes to be guided by 
past history, and as ourown knowledge of « 
history ‘s limited, we ask him to enlighten 
us‘on two points: (x) Has any white race 
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in the past granted colonial self-government 
toa coloured race without a struggle? (2) 
, Has Great Britain in the past acted in the 
above manner? (Even the republican 
Americans granted self-government to the 
~ Filipinos after the armed struggle of the 
latter under Aguinaldo.) If the answers 
be in the negative, what does his hope of 
attaining the colonial goal rest upon? 


If he be justified, as surely he is, in hoping 
to attain colonial self-government by peace- 
ful means, inspite of the teaching of history, 
why should it be madness to pitch one’s 
faith in the efficacy of peaceful means ina 
somewhat higher key? 


The talk of achieving independence by 
passive resistance, may be ridiculous non- 
sense. So far we have no quarrel with Mr. 
Gokhale. But we must protest against the 
uncharitable insinuation that this talk 1s 
“amere cloak used. by these men to save 
their own skins.” 


Now ‘these men” may say that they 
do not want to fight, for various reasons: (1) 
They may really believe in the efficacy of 
passive resistance; (2) they may consider 
all active resistance an evil,as Tolstoy is 
said to do; (3) they may believe that the 
future may have instore a better method 
of winning independence than war; (4) they 
may be against war, because of its imprac- 
tability and undesirability under the present 
circumstances of. India; or (5) they may 
be at heart contemplating the adoption of 
methods of violence, thinking it practicable 
and desirable, but merely telling lies to 
save their skins. It may suit the tactics of 
partisans of the baser sort to impute the 
* worst motives to one’s rivals or opponents, 
but surely we are entitled to expect a 
more honourable course from Mr. Gokhale. 
And what are the facts? Have the 
[extremists shown greater solicitude for the 
integrity of their skins than the Moderates ? 
m One may, with some semblance of truth, 

) call the former fools, mad men, fanatics, 

and so forth, but to say that as a class 
they have been particularly anxious to 
save their skins is a grotesque falsehood. 
Their opinions and thetr methods of work 
may be characterised in various ways, 
cowards there are among them as among 
their opponents, but many of them by their 
conduct have shown a fearlessness which 
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has not been exceeded by Mr. Gokhale 
or any other man of his party. . 

We are sure Mr. Gokhale meant his pro- 
nouncement to do good to the country, and 
believes it will have that effect. But we 
are afraid his speech may serve as an 
indirect, though unintentional incitement 
to violence. Love of freedom is an ineradi- 
cable passion. If relying on Mr. Gokhale’s 
authority people come to believe that there 
is no other way to freedom than physical 
force, what would be the consequences ? 
We are afraid he has unintentionally streng- 
thened the cult of the terrorists. From 
this point of view, the advocacy of passive 
resistance is preferable. 


The Murder of Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie. 


Madan Lal Dhingra, the murderer of Sir 


. W. Curzon-Wyllie, has been sentenced to 


death and will soon pay the penalty for his 
crime. His was a foul, treacherous and 
cowardly deed ; and it is onlya gloomy satis- 
faction to learn that the London Police, who 
know their work thoroughly well, have 
declared that the murder was committed 
because of some real or imaginary private 
grudge which Dhingra owed the person 
murdered, that there was no conspiracy at 
the bottom, and that the murderer had no 
accomplices. Our students go abroad to 
acquire knowledge and not to ply the trade 
of assassins. We are glad, therefore, that 
though one of them has gone wrong, the 
character of the rest remains unstained. 

The murderer has posed as a martyr in 
his country’s cause. But this attitudinising, 
whether deliberate or due to mental derange- 
ment, will deceive nobody. 


Dr. Lalcaca died nobly in trying to save 
the life of the murdered man. Equally noble 
was the conduct of a student named Madan 
Mohan Sinha, who grappled with the murder- 
er, fortunately with no serious injury being 
done to himself. 


The murder ofany fellow-creature is under 
all circumstances a sorrowful event, and we 
feel keenly for the bereaved families of Sir 
W. Curzon-Willie and Dr. Lalcaca, But 
the affair being a purely private one, we do 
not see why there should be so much hysteri- 
cal language used in connection with it by 
statesmen and others. In the interests of 
sanity and sincerity self-restraint should be 


- 
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exercised on all occastons and exaggeration 
avoided. 


.We Know or can guess why the Tzmes 
has opened its columns to Mr. Shyamajt 
Krishnavarma, to preach his advocacy of 
political assassination, and we can also 
guess why Reuter takes particular care to 
cable his views to India. The Times and 
Reuter want to damage the cause of Indian 
nationalism by holding up Krishnavarma as 
the typical Indian Nationlist. But we do 
not see why the Government which has 
stopped. the circulation of the Indzan Socio- 
logist and got its printer punished, does 
nothing to bring the Times and Reuter to 
their senses. Are they too powerful for the 
Government ? or is there any other reason ? 


Dying and living for one’s country. 


Dying for one’s country has always been 
a catching phrase, and quite naturally so. 
It. has everywhere and in all times appealed 
powerfully to the imagination of youth. 
It isa noble thing, a glorious thing, to die 
for one’s country. But our young men 
should cherish no delusion on the subject. 
We are not prophets and do not pretend to 
be so. But from the use of what reason 
and knowledge God has given us we have 
concluded that India will not become free 
by fighting. Fighting is out of the ques- 
tion. Speaking generally, therefore, dying 
for making India free, in the ordinary sense, 
isalso out of the question. Political assassi- 
nation, too, as a means of regenerating the 
country, need not be considered. We do not 
‘believe in the quack remedy: ‘Only killa 
few Englishmen or many Englishmen, and 
India becomes free and great.” Political 
assassination has never made any country 
great. Inthe abstract, past experience does 
not indeed limit the possibilities of the future, 
_ but our faith that political assassination can- 
not raise India is based on something more 
fundamental than the past experience of 
nations. Many people seem to think every 
thing is fair in love and war. We do not 
hold that opinion. The old Hindu ideal 
was righteous war or dharma-yuddha. Even 
in the case of individuals, a challenge to 
an open fight was considered the only, righ- 
teous and honorable method. We believe 
in the moral intuitions of our race, and 
therefore consider assassination wrong. 
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But even without discussing its ethical 
character, we may say that assassina- 
tion is a method of weakness. A 
nation rises only by strength,—strength 
either to do or to suffer, or both to do and 
suffer, 
service that comes of love, and not the kill- 
ing that is prompted by hatred. We do not 
ignore the fact that in all Wars of In- 
dependence there has been much slaughter 
and much destruction. But there has been 
in «ll cases a very much greater amount of 
loving and reverent service of the Mother- 
land. 

Methods of destruction are out of the 
question in our country. We would urge 


all sons and daughters of India to be strong. . 
in the loving service of our Motherland; ‘y 


strong to do and suffer for her. 

Our aim should be to live for our country, 
to spend all our waking hours in self-im- 
provement and in the improvement of the 
land of our birth. We do not, of course, 
inculcate the despicable principle of life at 
any price. We do not ask anybody to emu- 
late the example of Nanda Lal, the hero of 
Mr. D. L. Roy’s well-known comic song, 
which has been specially translated for this 
Review by Mr. B. C. Muzumdar as fol- 


lows :— 


NANDALAWL. 
(1) 


Nandalawl did form one day this resolution dread : 
For his country he must save his life well, ~so he said. 
People said :“ Forbear, forbear, consider well we pray,” 
Nanda said : ‘“f Ah! should I live Ike this for ever, eh ?” 
“If not I, then who will save my dearest Motherland ?” 
People said with one accord ::“O bravo, bravo, grand?!!” 


(2) 
Nanda’s brother of cholera lay prostrate on bed. 
“Come now Nanda, nurse your brother” all the people 
said. 
“Gladly Il lay down my life,” said Nanda, “well,— 
but then, 
Who will serve my bleeding country, and my country- 
men ? 


“Thus I see that for my life there is the greatest need.” 
People said : “ Ah! true itas, and very true indeed !” 


(3) 


Nanda started once a journal, giving proofs of power, 
O’er all heads, in prose and verse, abuses he did shower. 
Praised him all, for Nandalawl for country worked so 
SOTE ; 
Twice as much heslept as wrote, and ate full ten times 
more, 
Toothsome dishes he regaled on at his countrv’s call. 
People sang in chorus: “Bravo, bravo, Nandalawl.”’ 
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The only regenerative force is the $~ 
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(4) 


Vilifying once a Jolin Bull, he a leader wrote ; 


, John Bull came and held him rather tightly by the 


throat. 


Nanila cried: “ Let go the grip, for throttled if I die 
“Who willserve my country then? O tell me, if not]! 
“T will do whatever you wish, lo, at vour feet I crawl ! 
People said in wonder, “Bravo, bravo, Nandalawl.” 


(5) 


Nancia never left his room, fur safety that was wise, 
Never drove his carriage, since the carriage might 

capsize. 
He did think that boats might sink, trains might 


fs 


badly clash ; 


Snakes and dogs infest the roads. carts might against 
him dash 
So to bed he stuck like glue thus with his best 


endeavour. 


People said ‘Live on our hero, Nanda, live for ever !” 


No, we do not want any Nanda Lals in 
our country. We wantall Indians to live 
as long, as actively, as deeply and as worthily 
for India as they possibly can. Should death 
come in the course of loving service, it 
would be the crowning glory of one’s life. 


Unrest among Indian Students in 
England. 


It has been asserted by many Anglo-Indians 
and some Indians that there is great unrest 
among Indian students in Great Britain. If 
it be so, it would be worth while inquiring 
what has led to the growth of this unrest. 
If not quite paragons of all virtues, they 
possessed the reputation of being sober and 
hard-working and not devoid of the best 
traits in the character of the Indian people. 
y If there has been a change in their character, 
we are afraid this is to be attributed to the 
repressive policy that is being pursued 
towards our students in India and abroad. 
We fail to understand why so much special 
attention should be paid to them which is 
. not paid to students of other nationalities, 
and especially to those of the colonies, in 
England. They are certainly not more turbu- 
lent than other students. The rules which 


have been recently made and the newly” 


appointed advisory committee will have the 
effect of greatly restricting—if not altogether 
" preventing—the going of Indian students to 
England. They are watched and kept under 
surveillance. What wonder if this be the real 
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cause of the unrest among them. Addressing 


England, the poet sang, 


“Strangers came gladly to thee, 
Exiles, “chosen of men, 

Safe for thy sake in thy shade, 

Sat down at thy feet and were free.’ 


Unfortunately the present generation of 
the’ Indian students are not realising the 
above description of England. In that 
country, the spirit of Imperialism is in the 
ascendant. We join with the poet in his 
appeal to his mother country— 


“Not for revenge or affright, 

Pride, or a tyrannous lust, 

Cast from thee the crown of thy praise. 

Mercy was thine in thy might; 

Strong when thou wert, thou wert just; 
' Now, in the wrong-doing days, 

Cleave thou, thou at least, to the right. 

% * * + 


‘Rreeman he is not but slave, 
Whoso in fear for the State 

Cries for surety of blood, 

Help of gibbet and grave; 

Neither is any land great 

Whom, in her fear-stricken mood, 


These things only can save. 
= & # t 


“Be not as tyrant or slave, 

England; be not as these, 

Thou that wert other than they. 

Stretch out thine hand, but to save; 

Put forth thy strength, and release; 
Lest there arise, if thou slay, 

Thy shame as a ghost from the grave.” 


Let the Advisory Committee and the rules 
meant to keep Indian students under surveil- 
lance, teach them subservience and restrict 
their freedom in going to, or mixing with all 
classes of people in England,—let them be 
done away with, and Indian students will 
surely resume their even tenor of existence and 
the signs of unrest now visible among them 
will disappear. Confidence begets confidence. 
Let them be treated with confidence and 
not looked down upon as so many ruffians 
and then we are sure they will not give 
any cause of offence or anxiety even to the 
Imperialistic Anglo-Indians. 


Official threats. 


Lord Morley has, through his Under Secre- 
tary, threatened to take drastic steps to 
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punish those ‘who Were exciting disloyalty, 
while themselves keeprng in the back- 
ground.” He was of opinion that it was 
necessary for the safety of the empire that 
these rebellious agitations, and waves of 
feeling, should not be permitted to attain 
maturity. We are sorrv we can not congra- 
tulate his Lordship either on the sources of 
his information or on the wisdom of the 
steps he proposes to take. There is no 
rebellious-movement in India that we know 
of. If there be any conspirators let them be 
punished by all means. But if, as His 
Honour Sir Edward Baker says, in the effort 
to secure the co-operation of the people, 
there is to be no nice discrimination between 
the guilty and the innocent, and if the dras- 
tic Calcutta Police Bill is meant to provide 
for the kind of punishment contemplated, 
then it is easy to understand what move- 
ment or movements are meant. It is an 
irony of fate that whereas typically despotic 
oriental monarchies are growing more and 
more democratic, a democratic and liberty- 
loving people like the British are feeling 
compelled in increasing measure to curtail 
popular liberties in India. As fot there 
being in future no nice discrimination 
between the guiltv and the innocent, we 
are afraid that has been the practice in 
many cases hitherto; this declaration may 
only embolden the police to make the 
practice more universal. In the absence 
of any emergency, the rushing through of 
the Police Bill before the birth of the en- 
larged councils has an ugly look. 


The following extracts from the Calcutta 
Police Bill show its drastic character and 
how it places the.people entirely under the 
irresponsible power of the Police. who have 
not given indubitable proofs of efficiency, 
intelligence and integrity. The Police Com- 
missioner may prohibit | 

(i) the carrying of swords, spears, bludgeons, guns 
or other offensive weapons in any public place ; 


(ii) the carrying, collection and preparation of stones 
or other missiles, or of instruments or means of casting 
or impelling missiles; 

(iii) the exhibition of persons, corpses, figures or 
effigies in any public place ; 


(v‘ the delivery of harangues, the use of gestures or 
mimetic representations, and the preparation, exhibi- 
tion or dissemination of pictures, symbols, placards or 
any other object or thing which may be of a nature to 
outrage morality or decency or which in the opinion of 
the Commissioner of Police, may probably inflame 
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religious animosity or hostility between different classes 
or incite to the commission of an offence, to a distur- 
bance of the public peace or to resistance or to 
contempt of the law or of lawful authority. 


Any Police Officer 


(a) May direct the conduct of, and the behaviour or 
action of persons constituting processions and assem- 
bles in streets; : 


(4) May prescribe the routes by which and the times 
at which any such procession may, or may not pass; 


(c) May prevent obstructions on the occasion of all 
processions and assemblies and in the neighbourhood 
of all places of worship during the time of public wor- 
ship, and in all cases when any street or public place 
or place of public resort may be thronged or liable to 
be obstructed ; 


(7) May keep order on and in all streets, quays, 
wharves and landing-places and all other public places , 
or places of public resort ; or, 


(e) May regulate and control music or singing in 
any street or public place and the beating of drums, 
tom-toms and other instruments, and the blowing or 
sounding of horns or other noisy instruments, in or 
near any street or public place. 


yl. For the purpose of preventing serious disorder or 
breach of the law or manifest and imminent danger to 
the persons assembled at any place of public amuse- 


ment, or at any assembly or meeting to which the 


public are invited or which is open to the public, 


The police officers of highest rank superior to that of 
Head Constable, who is present in the section in which 
such place uf public amusement is situated, or such 
assembly or meeting to be held, may, subject to such 
rules and orders as may have been lawfully made, 


Give such reasonable directions as he may think 
necessary as to the mode of admission of the public to, 
and for securing the peaceful and lawful conduct of 
persons attending at, such place, assembly or meetting ; 


And all persons shall be bound to conform to such 
directions. 


2. The Police‘shall Fave free access to every such 
place of public amusement, assembly or meeting, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of sub-section 


I and to any direction given thereunder. 


The Commissioner of Police may also, by order in 
writing, prohibit any assembly or procession, whenever 
and for so long as he considers such prohibition to be 
necessary for the preservation of the public peace or 
public safety : 


Provided that no such prohibition shall remain in 
force for,more than seven days without the sanction’ of 
the Lieutenant. Governor. : 


Whenever a notification, order in writing or public 
notice has been duly issued under sub-section (2), 
sub-section (3), or sub-section (4) of the last foregoing 
section any Magistrate or Police-officer may require 
any person acting or about to act contrary thereto (to 
desist or to abstain from such action, and in case of 
refusal or disobedience, may arrest such person. 


. 


¥ amusement” or 


NOTES 


(2) Such Magistrate or Police-officer may also 
seize anything used or about to be used in contraven- 
tion of such notification, order or notice as aforesaid, 
and anything so seized shall be disposed of as any 
Magistrate having jurisdiction may order. 


.The power to arrest without warrant 
is dangerous and in the hands of a 
police like ours is most liahle to abuse. 


‘Under the new Bill the Police are practi- 


cally to be empowered to arrest any public 
man who has made himself obnoxious to 
them. We quote from the Bill :— 


Any police-officer may arrest without a warrant any 
person committing in his presence tn any street or 
public place any offence punishable under— 


(a) any section of this Act other than section 68B, or 

(6) any rule made under this Act, or 

(c) any other law for the time being in force, if such 
person,— 


(z) after being warned by a police-officer, persists in 
commiting such offence, or 


(22) refuses, on being required so to do by a Police- 
officer, to give his name and address, or gives a name or 
address which the Police-officer has reason to believe 
to be false, or 


(2173 refuses to accompany the Police-officer toa 
police-station on being required so to do.” 


“Public place” is so defined as to include — 


‘““the banks of the river, the docks, the 
jetties, ware-houses, to which the public 
have access, the precincts of any public 
building or monument and all places acces- 
sible to the public for drawing water, 
washing, bathing or for purposes of recrea- 
tion.” “Street” shall mean any road, 
lane, footway, square, court, alley or pas- 
sage, whether a thoroughfare or not to 
which the public have permanently or even 
temporarily a right of access. To. ‘all 
these, as well as to all places of ‘ public 
“public entertainment”, 
which terms also are used in a far too com- 
prehensive sense including boarding houses, 
and lodging-houses (students’ hostels and 
licensed lodgings are sure to come under 


,. these categories), the Police shall have ac- 
“cess. The proposed measure would make 


them supreme. 


In the Bombay Act on which the Calcutta 
Bill 1s said to be based there is the following 
safeguard against police high-handedness : 

“Sec. 19. Any police officer who-— 


(z) without lawful authority or reasonable cause, 
enters or searches or causes to be entered or searched, 
any building, vessel, tent or place, 
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(5) vexatiously and tnnecessarily seizes the property 
of any person, 


(c) vexatiously and unnecessarily detains, searches 
or arrests any person, 


(d} vexatiously and unnecessarily delays forwarding 
any person arrested toa Magistrate or to any other 
authority to whom he is legally bound to forward such 

" person,: 


(e) offers any unnecessary personal violence to any 
person in his custody, or 


(f) holds out any threat or promise not warranted 
by law to an accused person, 


shall for every such offence be punished with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to six months 
or with fine which may extend to five hundered rupees, 
or both. 


Instead of it we find the following in the 
Calcutta Bill: 


No Magistrate or Polic-officer shail be liable to any 
penalty or to payment of damages on account of any 
act done in good faith in pursuance of any duty imposed 
or authority conferred on him by this act or any rule, 
order or direction lawfully made or given hereunder. 


In any case of an alleged offence by a Magistrate, 
police officer or other person or of a wrong alleged to 
have been done by a Magistrate, Police-Officer or other 
person, by any act done under colour or any excess of 
any such duty or authority as aforesaid or wherein it 
appears to the court that the offence or wrong, if com- 
mitted or done, was of the character aforesaid, the pro- 
secution or suit shall not be entertained or shall be 
dismissed, if instituted more than three months after 
the date of the act complained of. 


The plaint in any-such suit shall be rejected if it 
does not expressly’ allege that the act complained of 
was done maliciously and without reasonable or 
probable cause. 


This bill is sure to be an effective instru- 
ment in securing the co-operation of the 


- people. ; 


Our Frontispiece. 


This month our frontispiece represents a 
scene from the Ramayana. When King 
Dasaratha had resolved to raise his son 
Rama to the throne and retire, Manthara, 
the old maid-servant of Rama’s  step- 
mother Kaikeyi, brought her this news. 
Now, as Rama was a favourite of even his 
step-mothers, the news at first delighted 
Kaikeyi. But gradually Manthara with a 
woe-begone countenance filled Kaikeyi’s 
mind with apprehensions of such dire 
misery if Rama should become King, that 
she began at length to be depressed in 
spirit, and apprehensive. Kaikeyi had 
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‘twice saved Dasaratha’s- life by careful 
nursing, and on each occasion he had 
promised to grant her a boon. Manthara 
now persuaded Kaikeyi to ask of the King 


two boons, namely that Rama should be 


exiled to the forests for 14 years and her 
own son Bharata should reign in his stead. 


BENEGAL NARASINGHA RaAu. 


An Indian Wrangler. 


Of the three Indian students who have 
this year come out as. Wranglers, Mr. 
Benegal Narasingha Rau has stood ninth. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of his 
father Dr. Benegal Raghavendra Rau of 
Mangalore for his son’s portrait, which we 
reproduce here. We have not been able to 
obtain the portraits of the two other 
Wranglers. 
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Buddha’s Relics. 


A long telegram to the morning papers 
from Simla announces the discovery near ~ 
Peshawar of the remains of the pagoda 
which the Emperor Kanishka built over the 
ashes of Buddha. The telegram says :— 


As soon as the base was discovered an eager search 
was made for the sacred relics of Gautama Buddha. 
This is a bronze casket in which was found a crystal 
box containing three pieces of charred human bone 
believed to be the ashes of Gautama Buddha. 


It concludes :—- 


The discovery is of supreme importance — to the 
Buddhistic races all over the world and how these will 
be disposed of is not yet known, It is not possible 
to place such well authenticated relics of Buddha in any 
museum, as it will be considered a sacrilege and it has 
been suggested that the relics should be distributed 
amongst the Buddhist nations who would preserve them 
with veneration and reverence. The other relics will 
probably be deposited in the Peshawar Museum. 


Buddha is one of the incarnations of the 
Hindu god Vishnu. The discovery is, there- 
fore, of supreme importance to Hindus also. 
As Buddha's personality is in fact one of the 
priceless possessions of all Indians, his re- 
mains should be treated as sacred. They 
should under no circumstances be removed 
from India. A monument should be built 
on the exact spot where the remains have 
bc en found, and the casket with its sacred 
contents deposited there. To the cost of erect- 
ing this monument, prince and peasant alike 
should be glad to contribute. It should not 
be made a religious question at all. Of 
course, China, Japan, Tibet, Siam, Nepal 
and Burma may also contribute. It would be 
the height of sacrilege to remove Buddha's 
remains from the land of his birth. How 
would Englishmen like a proposal to remove 
Shakespeare’s bones from England? And 
yet how much greater is Buddha than 
Shakespeare! We cannot think of this 
discovery without deep emotion. 


We do hope all our princes and nobility 
and other leaders will at once move in_ the 
matter, and request Government to keep the 
relics where they have been discovered, in < 


-suitable building. 


Roman Citizenship. 


The white people conquered by Rom« 
attained the rights of Roman citizensh 
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Dean Milman in his History of Christianity 
remarks :—— 


The Romans conquered like savages, but ruled like 
philosophic statesmen. 


Writes Gibbon :— 


“Those of the provincials who were permitted to 
bear arms in the legions; those who exercised any civil 
employment ; all, in a word, who performed any public 
service, or displayed any personal talents, were re- 
warded with a present, whose value was continually 
diminished by the increasing liberality of the Emper- 
ors. Yet, even in the age of the Antonines, when the 
freedom of the city had been bestowed on the greater 
number of their subjects, it was still accompanied with 
very solid advantages. The bulk of the people acquir- 
ed, with that ‘title, the benefit of the Roman laws, 
* = and the road of fortune was open to those whose 
pretensions were seconded by favour or merit. The 
grandsons of the Gauls who had besieged Julius Caesar 
in Alesia, commanded legions, governed provinces, 
and were admitted into the Senate of Rome. Their 
ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquility of the 
state, was intimately connected with its safety and 
greatness.” 


f 
\ Passive resistance is quite a legitimate 
method in political agitation. Mr. Justice 


Wills, one of the most eminent and learned 


Passive Resistance. 


judges of England, in addressing the grand 


jury at Beaumaris Assizes on February 23rd, 
1888, uttered the following remarkable 
eulogy upon those who practised passive 
resistance. He said :— 


‘“The.whole thing had been carried out with perfect 
good will and forbearance. Those who objected to 
the law made their protest by suffering these distraints 
to be made, * * * *. If, however, the people said 
that they were not willing to pay for things which they 
did not like, and that they simply submitted to dis- 
traints so as to show their protest against the law, 
they would be perfectly zustified in doing so. As long 
as they did this nothing could be said against then. 
This was the kind of protest by which some of our 
best improvements in the laws, which years and, years 
ago were found to be oppressive, were brought about.” 


We see that the exercise of passive resis- 
tance has been sanctioned by one of the 
highest authorities in England. They can 
not be charged with disloyalty who advo- 
cate its exercise, or practise it to get redress 
for their grievances. | 

dé 
Co-operation and unrest. 


The advice to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment isa counsel of perfection. But it is 
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difficult to understand -what is meant by 
“the Government.” In India if that. word 
means anything it means the local official, 
very often the District Magistrate. Moral sup- 
port 1s to be given to him very often not in 
the interests .of the people but to suit the 
convenience of that officer and of the foreign 
administrators and exploiters. If the 
Government really stands in need of the 
co-operation of the people, it should not 
ride rough shod over their feelings, injure 
their susceptibilities and wound their sensi- 
bilities. 


Mr. Gokhale has been playing the role of 
an apologist of the Government. We do 
not find him laying stress on those causes 
which have brought about the present un- 
desirable state of affairs in this country. 
He has not condemned the attitude which 
Viscount Morley of Blackburn has 
assumed towards the question of the Parti-. 
tion of Bengal. We ask the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale if he sincerely believes that the 
present unrest at least in Bengal can be 
cured unless and until the Partition is done 
away with or greatly modified on lines 
suggested by the leaders of public opinion 
in that province ? We ask him again if he 
thinks that there can be produced rest in the 
country by breaking up all the beneficent 
organisations of the people on the flimsy 
pretext that. they are unlawful associations, 
by deporting persons without trial .or by 
transporting persons for life and confiscating 
their property for waging alleged war ag- 
ainst the king by means of poems? Is 
this the way to secure co-operation? Mr. 
Gokhale deplores that “the worst harm done 
by this propaganda was thatit had unsettled 
the minds of the student population of the 
country.” But does he believe that the 
mind of the students has been settled by 
branding them as dacoits, by police surveil- 
lance, by the Risley Circular, the recom- 
mendations of the University Commission, 
and the attempts that are being made to stop 
the progress of high education in this coun- 
try? Economic causes have contributed 
very latgely to the production of the present 
unrest. Our old industries have been crushed ; 
our trade has been destroyed; the land is 
very highly taxed. There is almost no 
avenue to distinction in any direction to 
ambitious men. The commissioned ranks 
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of the army are closed against the children 
of the soil. Posts of responsibility and trust 
carrying high salary are almost monopolised 
by foreigners who have hardly any sympa- 
thy or community of interests with those 
out of whose taxes they are maintained. 
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Famines desolate large tracts of the country 
almost every year and yet very little is done 
to prevent their recurrence. Mr. Gokhale | 
should have laid stress on these causes of 
the present unrest. 
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From the original water-colour by Nanda Lal Bose. 
By the courtesy of the artist. 
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ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 
(Translated from Persian Msgs.) 

INTRODUCTION. sion of the book and the arrangement of 
| eee the anecdotes are my own. The passages 
n 1903, Mr. William Irvine, — 1.c.s. printed in thick type have been translated 


(retired,) the historian of the Later Mughals, 
‘in his usual spirit of help to younger men 
engaged in research, lent me a work (No 
252) from his private collection of Persian 
Mss, which was not known to exist in any 
other library in Europe or India and which 
no historian had yet used. It was the 
Ahkam-1-Alamgiri, attributed to the pen of 
Hamiduddin Khan surnamed Nimchah- 
i-Alamgiri,) whose life is given in the 
Masir-ul-umara, 1. 605--61r. But of this 
authorship there is no proof, and none of 
the three Mss. bears his name. Subsequently 
Mr. Irvine sent me another and earlier Ms. 
(No 340) of the Ahkam, of which No 252 
was only a copy I took a transcript of 
the work carefully collating the two Mss. 
In 1905, |! discovered another fragment of 
» this work bound up with some letters of 
Aurangzib, with the leaves put together in 


disorder, in India Office Library Persian 
Ms. 3388. In October 1907, I found at 
Rampur (Rohilkhand) a _ fourth copy, 
idential with Mr. Irvine’s in extent, but 


more correct and supplying useful variants. 
The owner, Nawab Abdus Salam Khan 
Bahadur, retired Sub-Judge, U. P., very 
kindly permitted me to take a copy of it. 
On the basis of these three Mss, (vzz., No. 252 
collated with 340, No. 3388, and the Rampur 
_ copy,) I have edited the Persian text, which 

{ shall’ publish soon, and also made the 
following English translation. The divi- 
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from Arabic with the help of Prof. Abdul 
Hai. 
Abbreviations. - - 

Ir. Ms.=Irvine Ms. No. 252. 

Ms. N.=India Office Library Persian Ms. 
No. 3388. 

Ms. IX=Rampur (Abdus Salam’s) Ms. of 
the Ahkam. 

A. N.= Alamgirnamah. 

Pad== Padishahnamah by A. 
Lahori. 


Hamid 


M.U.= Masir-ul-umara 
M.A.=Masir-1i-Alamgirt 
Kha Khan= Munta- 


in the Bibliotheca 

Indica Series. 
khab-ul-Labab 
JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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Section I 


ABOUT AURANGZIB HIMSELF 


Young Aurangzib fights with an 
elephant. 


HEN the Emperor Shah Jahan was 
staying at Lahor, he often engaged 
in [witnessing] elephant-combats in 

the garden of Shdlamar. Once the Governor 
of Bengal sent him 40 highly praised game 
elephants. ~The Emperor sat at the balcony, 
while the four princes [his sons] witnessed the 
sport from horse-back, One elephant flee- 
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ing from its opponent came towards the 
princes. Three of the Emperor’s sons fled 
to the right and left. Only Muhammad 
Aurangzib who was fourteen years old stood 
firmly without moving at all. The run- 
away elephant passed by him. The pur- 
suing elephant, leaving its rival, turned 
towards him. The prince charged it with 
the spear he held in his hand. A blow from 
the elephant’s trunk hurled the horse down 
upon the ground. Aurangzib leaped up 
and seizing the spear again turned to the 
elephant in order to throw it at its head. 
At this juncture the servants came up and 
the Emperor in great alarm descended from 
the balcony. Aurangzib slowly proceeded 
towards his Majesty. Itimad Khan, the 
nazir, who had come _ near,—considering 
that he, as one of the family of the Prince’s 
maternal grandfather Asaf Khan, was an 
elder {relative], cried out in a loud tone 
“You are coming away slowly, while the 
Emperor isinan awful state [of alarm].” The 
Prince replied in a low tone, “If the elephant 
were here I might have walked faster. But 
now there is no reason to be agitated !”’ When 
Aurangzib reached his father, the Emperor 
presented him with one lakh of rupees and 
said, “My child, thank God that it ended 
well! If (God forbid it!) the matter had 
taken a different turn, what a dishonour 
would it have been!’’ Aurangzib salamed 
and replied, “If it had ended differently 
there would have been no dishonour in it. 
The shame lay in what my brothers did. 
[ Verse] 
death draws the veil over emperors. 
What dishonour is there in it ?” 


Teat.—Ir. Ms. 15 4 & 8, M.S.N. 25 6—26 b. 

Notes.—The true account of the incident is thus 
given i the Padishahnamah of Abdul Hamidi. A. 
489—492:—Shah Jahan was witnessing an elephant 
combat from the balcony of Agra Fort (28th May 1633.) 
His three elder sons were on horseback on the ground. 
Two elephants named Madhukar (tusked) and Surat- 
sundar (tuskless) were ordered to fight. Madhukar 
on seeing its rival running away, charged Aurangzib, 
who kept his horse from turning back, and wounded 
the elephant on the forehead with his spear. The fire- 
works (rockets, charkhis, &c.) discharged by the 
servants had no effect on the elephant, which felled 
Aurangzib’s horse with its tsk (not trunk.) Aurangzib 
jumped down from the saddle in time. Shuja forcing 
his way through the crowd and smoke, struck the 
brute with his spear, but his horse reared and threw 
him down. Jai Singh's horse shied. Meantime Surat- 
sundar returned to the attack, and Madhukar ran 
away from the Princes. Aurangzib was just I4 years 
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of age at the time. The Emperor presented him with 
sooo gold coins, the elephant” Madhukar, and other 
gifts of the total value of two /akAs of rupees. 


Itimad Khan is evidently a mistake for Itiqad Khan, 


the brother of Yaminuddaula Asaf Khan and Nur 
Jahan. Hewas sent to Delhi as Subahdar early in 
March, 1633: (Padishahnamah, i. A. 472.) Died 1650. 
For Madhukar the printed text has Sadhkar, evidently 
a mistake. 


§ 2. Aurangzib’s early jealousy of Dara. 


A mansion had been [newly] built at Agra 
for Dara Shikoh. He invited to it Shah 
Jahan and his three brothers. As it was the 
sumimer season, an underground room had 
been constructed close to the river, and mur- 
rors from Aleppo, longer than the human 
stature, had been hung on the side towards 
the river. Dara conducted Shah Jahan and 
his brothers to see how the room looked. 
Muhammad Aurangzib sat down close to the 
door leading in and out of the room. Dara, 
seeing it, winked at the Emperor, as if to say 
‘See where he is sitting’. His majesty said, 
“My child, though I know you to be learned 
and hermit-like, yet it is also needful to main- 
tain one’s rank. There isa popular saying,— 
‘If you do not maintain your rank, you are 
an atheist’. What necessity is there for you 
to sit down in the path by which people pass, 
and ina position below and behind your 
younger brother 7?” Aurangzib replied, I 
shall afterwards tell you the reason of my 
sitting thus.’ After a short time he rose on 
the plea of performing his mid-day prayer 
(Zuhar, and went back from the place to 
his own house without taking the Emperor's 
permission. When the Emperor heard of it 
he forbade him the Court, so that the Prince 
was debarred from the audience for seven 
months. After the seven months, the Emper- 


or told the Begam Sahib [Jahanara, the | 


Crown Princess,| ‘Go to his house and learn 
for me the reason of his coming back on 
that day without my leave and of his sitting 
down ona low level.” When the Begam 


Sahib went and asked him, he replied, “On | 


the day when Dara Shikoh invited us, if 
that 
after making his father and three brothers 
sit down in that underground room with 
one door, he repeatedly came in and went 
out for the necessary supervision of the 
entertainment, [I feared that }] he might 
shut the door, and then all would be 


over [ withus.] If he acted thus through 


brother intentionally so acted that, 


s 


oa 
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carelessness, it repeatedly struck me that 1 
should do the work [of guarding the door| 
-while he was inside the room. But 
Majesty out of a sense of dignity forbade my 
action. So I came out after begging Gud’s 
pardon.” Immedtately on hearing this the 
Emperor summoned the Prince and conferred 
favours on him ‘The Prince told Sadullah 
Khan |the Prince Minister], “Send me away 
from the Court by any means that you can, 
as | have lost my sleep and peace of mind.” 
So His Majesty sext him from Lahor* to 
act as Governor of the Deccan. 

Text—-Ir MS. 15 6—16 a, MS. N. 24 a—25 8. 

Notes.—On ist Dec., 1645 Dara was given two lakhs 
of rupees for hts new house on the Jumna at Delhe 
(Abdul Hamid’s Paditshahnamah, ii 474.) This house 
was visited by Shah Jahan on 14th March, 1643 (/éid, 
333-) Dara’s house on the bank of the Jumna at 
Agra was inhabited by the Emperor from 2oth July to 
8th Aug. 1644 (/bid, 380, 386). Aurangzib was in dis- 
grace at Agra from 28th May to 25th Nov. 1644 (/bdid, 
376, 398) and was afterwards (16th Feb, 1645) sent 
as Subahdar to Guzerat (q11.) The Emperor again 
visited Dara’s house at Agra on 2nd Jan. 1645 (p. 403.) 


$ 3. Young Aurangzib’s Courtesy 


to Nobles. 
Dara Shikoh behaved towards some of 
the nobles with enmity and towards some 


others with arrogance,—such as Ali‘Mardan 


Khan, Sadullah Khan, and Syed Miran of 
Barha, who were commanders of five thou- 
sand each and intimate courtiers of Shah 


Jahan. But Aurangzib had . special 
friendship with everyone of them; so that 
in his letters he used to address Ali 
Mardén Khan, (on whom Shah Jahan 
had bestowed the title of ‘Faithful 
Friend’), with the friendly epithet ‘Man 


of good deeds’; to address Sadullah Khan 
(vho had the titles of ‘Staff of old 
age’ and ‘Minister full of plans’, and of 
whom Aurangzib, by reason of his having 
read with him, regarded himself as a pupil), 
as ‘Minister full of plans’ and ‘the Head 
of humble pupils’; and Syed Miran Barha, 
whom the Emperor had entitled ‘the Syed 
of Syeds’, as *The essence of the descendants 
of His Holiness the Syed of the Universe 
(z.e., Muhammad.)’ Every one of these three 
nobles, and others besides them such as 
Afzal Khan Mulla Ala-ul-mulk (who from 
the rank of khansaman afterwards attained 
to the post of wazzr), in their extreme love 


* This must be a mistake for Multan, Aurangzib was never 
subahdar of-Lahore (the Panjab), buton 4th July 1652 he was 
appointed Subahdar of the Deccan on transfer from Multan. 


His © 


for Aurangzib did every service required by 
friendship in concealing his secrets. His 
Majesty Shah Jahan was deeply grieved at 
heart to see the signs of [future] misfortune 
on the forehead of Shah-i-buland-zqbal (Dara 
Shikoh} and the marks of rise in une fortune 
of Aurangzib. He advised Dara against 
his bad acts and words. But when he found 
that Dara Shikoh did not profit by the 
good counsel, as has been well said (Verse), 

[f the blanket of a man’s Fate has been woven black, 


Even the waters of the Zamzam and KKausary cannot 
wash it white, 


he wished ~that Muhammad Aurangzib 
should change his behaviour to the riobles 
that they might give up guarding his 
secrets. 

On a royal letter he wrote in his own 
hand to Aurangzib, “My child! it is proper 
for kings and their sons to have a lofty 
spirit and to display elevation of mind. 
| have heard that in dealing with every 
one of my officers you show the greatest 
humility on your part. If you do so with 
a view to the future, [know that] all things 
depend on predestination, and that nothing 
but contempt will be gained by this meek- 
ness of :spirit.”..Aurangzib replied, “What 


your Majesty has, out of favour and kind- 


ness, written with your gracious pen con- 
cerning this humble slave, has come like 
a revelation from the heavens. Hail, 
true saint and. spiritual guide! ‘Thou 
givest honour to whomsoever Thou 
wishest and disgrace to whom Thou 
desirest,’ [this text proves that honour and 
lowliness] are solely dependent on the pre- 
destination of the Master of Slaves and 
Creator of Earth and Cities. I am acting 
according to the Tradition narrated by 
Anas the son of Mélik, ‘Whosoever hum- 
bles himself, God bestows honour 
on him.’ I consider wounding the hearts 
(of others] as the worst of sins and the most 
shameful of vices. I am not contradicting 
what has been written in your gracious 
letter, but I know for certain that it was 
written agreeably to [the verse], ‘The 
temptations of the Devil, who creates 
suspicion in the hearts of men; and 
he is one of the geniiand men.’ (Verse), 


{ cannot say anything except excuses for my sins. 
Pardon the sins of me, a wretch with 
a blackened face and dark record !”’ 
Text.—Ir. Ms. 22b—~-230. 


+ Zamzam is a well at Macca and Kausar is a spring of heaven, 
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Notes —Mullia Ala-ul-mulk Tuni was created Fazil 
Khan (not Afgal) and Khansaman by Shah Jahan 
(M.U. iti. 524—-530) Aurangzib appointed him Diwan 
1.@., wagzir on 7th June, 1663, but he died on the 23rd. 
(Mf. A. 46). Anas ibn Malik (d. 93 A. H.) was “the 
last of the Comyanions of Muhammad and_ the 
founder of the Malik sect. 


5 4. 


The Emperor Shah Jahan used to say, 
“At times I fear that my eldest son [Dara 
Shikoh] has become the enemy of good men; 
Murad Bakhsh has set his heart on drinking; 
Muhammad Shuja has no good trait except 
contentment (2.e.,easy good nature). But 
the resolution and intelligence of Aurangzib 
make it necessary that he would undertake 
this difficult task (vz., ruling India.) But 
there is great sickliness and infirmity in his 
physical frame. (Verse) 

So that, whom will he wish for as a friend 
and to whom will his heart incline ? 
Lext.—Ir, MS, 14a, Not in MS. N. This anecdote 


occurs in many other collections, and is No. 5 in the 
lithographed Ruqgat-t-Alamgirt. 


Shah Jahan's estimate of his sons. 


§ 5. Love-affair with Zainabadi. 
The affair of Zainabadi 


manner : 

At the time when Aurangzib, then governor 
of the Deccan, was going to Aurangabad 
(his head quarters], on arriving at Burhanpur, 
the governor of which was Saif Khan, (who 
had married the Prince’s maternal aunt, vzz. 
Saliha Banu, the daughter of Asaf Khan), 


he went to visit her, and shetoo had invited 


was in this 


him. Asit was the house of his aunt, not 
much care was taken to remove the women 


of the harem out of his view, and the Prince 
entered the house without announcing him- 
self. Zainabadi, whose original name was 
Hira Bai, was standing under a tree, holding 
a branch with her mnght hand and singing 
in alow tone. Immediately after seeing 

er, the Prince helplessly sat down there and 
then stretched himself at full length on the 
ground in a swoon. The news was carried to 
his aunt. Running barefooted [to the place] 
she clasped him in her breast and began to 


wail and lament. After 3 or4 gharts the 
Prince regained consciousness. However 
much she inquired about his condition, 


saying, ‘What malady is it? Did you ever 
have it before?’ the Prince gave no reply 
at all, and remained silent. The joy of the 
entertainment and hospitality was destroyed, 
and the matter turned into mourning and 
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grief. It was midnight when the Prince 
recovered his speech, and said, “If I mention 
my disease, can you apply the remedy ?” 
When his aunt heard these words, she tn 
extreme gladness gave propitiatory alms 
(fasadduq) and made sacrifices (qurban) and 
said, “What to speak of remedy? I shall 
offer my life itself [to cure you.]” Phen the 
Prince revealed the whole matter to her. 
On hearing it, she [almost] lost her conscious- 
ness and became tongue-tied not knowing 
what to answer. At last the Prince said, 
‘You have uselessly made all theseentreaties 
in inquiring after my health. When you are 
not giving areply to my words, how can 
you treat me?’ The aunt replied, “May I 
be your sacrifice (tasaddugq)! you know this 
wretch, (vzz. Saif Khan ;) he is a bloodthirsty 
man, and does not care in the least for the 
Emperor Shah Jahan and’ yourself. On 
only hearing of your request [for Hira Bai] he 
will first murder herand then me. Telling 
him [about your passion] will dono 6 
good than that |] shall have to sacrifice my 
life. But why should the life of that poor 
innocent girl be destroyed for no offence ?” 
The Prince replied, “Indeed, you have 
spoken the truth. I shall try some other 
device,” 

After sunrise he came back to his own 
house, and did not eat anything at all. 
Summoning::Murshid Quli: Khan, who was 
the Prince’s subordinate and Diwan of the 
Deccan, he discussed the case in detail 
with him, as he was his trusted confidant 
of secrets. The Khan said, ‘Let 
first despatch him (z.¢, murder Saif Khan), 
and if after it anybody slays me, there 
will be no harm, as in exchange of my 
blood-price the work of my saint and 
spiritual guide (ze, the Prince) will be 
achieved.” The Prince said, “Indeed, I 
know that you are so ready to sacrifice 
your life for me. But my heart does not 
consent to making my aunt a_ widow. 
Besides, according to the Quranic Law, one 
cannot undertake a manifest murder with a 


knowledge of religious law. You should 
speak [td Saif: Khan], relying on God [for 
success.|’ Murshid Quli Khan set off 


without any grumbling and told everything 
to Saif Khan, who replied, “Convey my 
salam to the Prince. I shall give the answer 
of this to his maternal aunt.” ‘That very 
moment he went to the women’s apart- 


me : 
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ments and told [his wife], “What harm is 
there? I have no need for [Aurangzih’s| 
Begam, the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan. 
Let him send me Chattar Bai, his own 
concubine (haram), so that she may he 
exchanged [with Hira Bai].” And imme- 
diately afterwards he sent the aunt in a 
litter to the Prince; when she objected 
saying that she would not go, he insisted, 
‘Go quickly, if you love your life.’ So she 
had no help but to go and tell everything to 
the Prince, who was highly pleased and 
cried out, “What of one [inmate of my 
harem]? Immediately take with yourself 
in the falki in which you have come both 
of them, as I have no objection!’ The 
aunt sent a report of the facts to her husband 
by means of an eunuch. Saif Khan said, 
“Niow-no cover is left [for me to take refuge 
in,|’? and mounted and sent the Baz to the 
Prince without delay. 


Text.—Ir. MS. 20 a-21 a. 

Notes ——There are many mistakes in the above 
account. Saif Khan who had married Malika Banu 
(not Saliha), the eldest sister of Mumtaz Mahal, was 
removed from his governorship of Khandesh at Shah 
Jahan’s accession (1628) and never again employed 
there. Malika died on 25th Aug., 1641 (Ab. Hamid’s 
Pad.ii. 241.) Her husband, Saif Khan Mirza Safi ZU. 
ii. 416—421), died in Bengal in May, 1640 (Ab. Hamid’s 

—Pad, ii, 198.) 

The following version of the episode given in the 

Masir-ul-Umara, seems to be the correct one :-— 


Mir Khalil, successively surnamed Muftakhar Khan, 
Sipahdar Khan, and Khan-i-zaman), a son-in-law of 
Asaf Khan, was sent to the Deccan as Chief of the 
Artillery in the 23rd year of Shah Jahan, 1649—50. (Text 
has 30th or 3rd year. Both dates wrong, vide MU. 
iii. 501). In 1653, he became commandant of Dharwar. 
It was only in Aurangzib’s reign that he became 
Subahdar of Khandesh [July 1681. Died July 1684. 
(M.A. 246)] Zainabadi, who was_ beloved by 
Aurangzib before his accession, was, it is said, in 
‘the Khan’s harem as his concubine. One day the 
~ Prince went with the ladies of his harem to the garden of 
Zainabad Burhanpur, named Ahu-Khanah [Deer 
Park] and began to stroll with his chosen beloved ones. 
Zainabadi, whose musical skill ravished the senses, 
and who was unique in blandishments, having come 
in the train of Khan-i-zaman’s wife (the Prince's 
maternal aunt), on seeing a fruit-laden mango-tree, 
in mirth and amorous play advanced, leaped up and 
plucked a fruit, without paying due respect to the 
Prince’s presence. This move of hers robbed the 
Prince of his senses and self-control. With shameful 
importunity he procured her from his aunt’s house, 
and became infatuated and given up to her, in spite 
of all his severe continence and temperance and pure 
training in theology. The story goes that one day 
she gave him a cup of wine and requested him to 
drink it. All his professions of reluctance and entreaty: 
were disregarded. Then the poor Prince (at last) 
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prepared to drink it, but that sly enchantress snatched 
away the cup (from his hand) and said ‘My purpose 
was to test your love and not to embitter your mouth 
with this wicked and unlucky liquor!’ This love-affair 
proceeded to such a length as to reach Shah Jahan’s 
ears. Dara Shikoh, who loved not Aurangzib, made 
capital of this incident to slander his brother to the 
Emperor, saying, ‘See the piety and abstinence of 
this hypocritical knave! He has gone to the dogs for 
the sake of a wench of his aunt’s household.’ By 
chance the rose of her life withered in its very spring- 
time, and left the Prince seared with the brand of 
eternal separation. She is buried at Aurangabad 
close to the big tank. On the day of her death the 
Prince became very unwell; in extreme agitation he 
rode out tohunt. Mtr Askari (Aqil Khan), who was 
in attendance, secured a private audience and remons- 
trated, ‘‘What wisdom ts there in resolving to hunt in 
in this (disturbed) state ?’ The Prince replied, (Verse) 


‘Lamentation in the house cannot relieve the heart, 
In the solitude alone you can cry to your heart’s 
content.’ 

Aqil Khan recited the following couplet [of his own 

composition | as apt for the occasion : 

‘How easy did love appear, but alas how hard it is! 

How hard was separation, but what repose it gave to 
the beloved |’ 


The prince could not check his tears, but committed 
the verses to his memory, (4.U.i. 790-792,) after 
vainly trying to learn the modest poet’s name. 
(Tbid. it, 823).— 

Now, when did the episode happen ? Aurangzib was 
twice Subahdar of the Deccan, vzz., 1636—1644 and | 
1653-1657. It was only during the second of these 
periods that this Khan-i-zaman, Murshid Quli Khan 
Khurasani (47.U. ili. 493), and Mir Askari served in 
the Deccan, Therefore, the date seems to have been 
1653 at the earliest, when Aurangzib was 35 years old 
aud the father of six children; hé was not exactly a 
passionate youth who might consider the world well 
lost for love. 

Akbar made it a rule that the concubines of the 
Mughal Emperors should be named after the places of 
their birth or the towns in which they were admitted to 
the harem. (Waris’s Padishahnamah, 45, 6). Hence 
we have ladies named Akbarabadi, Fatihpuri, Auran- 
gabadi, Zainabadi and Udipuri. Zainabad is the 
name of a town near the bank of the Tapti opposite 
Burhanpur. In Inayatullah’s Ahkkam (131 a.) our 
heroine’s tomb is mentioned, though her name is 
wrongly given as Zainpuri. 


$6. Aurangzib’s precautions in begin- 
ning the War of Succession. 


At the time when Aurangzib left 
Aurangabad in order to fight Dara 
Shikoh, and encamped at Harsul, four 
miles from the city, he ordered that 


there would be a halt of ten days there 
that his men might get their remaining 
needments ready. Nobody else durst re- 
monstrate with him. Only Najabat Khan, 
who was a friend of firm fidelity and great 
boldness, said, “Stating the intention to 
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march and then ordering a halt : in this man- 
ner, would embolden the enemy.” Aurang- 
zib smiled and said, “First tell me of the 
manner of their being emboldened, and then 
I shall give my answer.” The Khan replied, 
“When the enemy will hear of our long 
halt here, they will send a strong force to 
bar our path.” Aurangzib said, “That is 
the very essence of policy. If J march 
quickly I shall have to encounter the whole 
army [of Dara atone place]. But if I delay 
here, my struggle will be with the first 
division [of the enemy’s force]. It is easier 
to defeat the first division than to defeat the 
whole army. In case he himself [= Dara] 
boldly comes on, and crosses the Narbaba, 
his condition would be this: (Verse) 

The man who goes far from his asylum and home 
Becomes helpless, afflicted, and forsaken. 

In the water even the lion becomes the prey of fishes, 
On dry land the crocodile becomes the food of ants. 

This delay is for the above purpose and 
not for whiling away my time. Nay more, 
there is another object, to which the advant- 
age already mentioned is subordinate (or 
corollary). This second object is that I may 
know the circumstances of the men accom- 
panying me, both poor andrich ; if a man 
delays inspite of his being well-to-do, then 
it is better not to take him away any further 
from this place, because in future this state 
of things will cause a total failure. In case 
J make a quick march, those nobles whose 
sincerity 1s doubtful, may show negligence 
and delay, and then the distance [from my 
base] being great, it would be impossible to 
remedy the evil, and I shall have either to 
helplessly leave them in their negligence or 
to return and correct them.” 

When Najabat Khan heard this, he kissed 
Aurangzib’s feet and cried out,‘*God knows 
best where to sead one on a pro- 
phetic mission.” 


The above blessed saying was veri- 
fied by this fact that Mirza Shah Nawaz 
Khan, one of the officers appointed 
to the Deccan, did not come# with 
Aurangzib during the first day’s march, 
and on the second day’s march he submitted 
“In consideration of my being a servant 
of Shah Jahan, J have no help but to remain 
here as a private person (faqir.) I have 
no connection with Dara Shikoh. One of 
my daughters has been married to you and 


#* Ir, Ms. reads came. 
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another to Murad Bakhsh. I have no 
relationship with Dara Shikoh which it 
might be necessary for me to respect. Your 
Highness knows well that I have not shown, 
in any battle or halt, any shortcoming or 
holding back which may be attributed to 
cowardice or disloyalty.” 

Aurangzib replied, “Indeed, the claim of 
fidelity to salt is not distant from men of 
pure blood [like you]. But assemblies are 
being held here; [ wish to see you [daily] 
for some days, and shall give you leave to 
depart when I resume my march. What 
need is there that you should turn fagzr ?” 
Shah Nawaz Khan said, ‘This, too, is 
opposed to a servant’s duties. It is Shah 
Jahan’s work to cherish his old servants.” 

After this Aurangzib gave out that he 
was down with looseness of the bowels. 
The nobles who came to pay the [customary | 
visit to the sick, were ordered to enter alone 
and one by one, leaving their attendants 
outside. Thus, on the second day,-—rwhen- 
Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan came. Shaikh Mir 
promptly arrested him, tied him hand and 
neck, and placed him handcuffed and 
chained on the howdah of an elephant. 
That very moment Aurangzib gave the 
orderto march. After féaching Burhanpur, 
Shah Nawaz Khan was imprisoned. After 
the victory over Dara Shikoh, at the entreaty 
of Zebunnisa Begam,—who had abstained 
from food for three days saying that she 
would keep fasting till her maternal grand- 
father was released,—-Aurangzib with anger 
and displeasure ordered him to be set free and 
appointed him Governor of Ahmadabad, 
which province had been without a Gover- 
nor since Murad Bakhsh left it. But 
Aurangzib said, “Mv mind is not free from 
anxiety [about him]. I have issued this 
order under compulsion, but I shall reconsi- 
der it carefully afterwards. As he is a 
Syed it is hard to order his execution. 
Otherwise, there is the well-known saying, 
‘A severed head tells no tale.’ ” 

What he had said did finally come to 
pass. After Dara’s flight, the Khan joined 
him in the battle of Ajmir and was slain 
in the midst of the fight. 

Text—-lr. MS. 25 a—26 8. 

Notes.—Aurangzib started from Aurangabad on 5th 
Feb. 1658 to contest the throne. At Harsul (for Arsul), 
4miles N. E. of the city, he halted for one day only. 


(Alamgivnamalh 43-44). But a halt of one month (18th 
Feb—2oth March) was made at Burhanpur. ‘Shah 











Nawaz Khan Safwi did not accompany Aurangzib, 
But lingered at Burhanpur under various pretexts. So 
we prince on reaching Manduah (25th Mar.) sent 
Muhammad Sultan and Shaikh Mir back to Burhan- 
ur to arrest and confine Shah Nawaz Khan in the 
fort of Burhanpur” (/é¢d, 52). Shah Nawaz Khan 
Safwi, the father-in-law of Aurangzib, was a Syed of 
rery high pedigree. (Lifein a7. U. ii, 670). At the 
end of Sept. Aurangzib from Multan ordered his re- 
lease and appointed him Subahdar of Guzerat. 
‘Slain in the battle of Ajmir, 14th March, 1659. (A. N. 
209, 323). | 


§ 7. Battle of Khajwah. 


On the night preceding the day which 
had been fixed for the battle with Shuja, 
when about 74 hours of the night had worn 
on, the Emperor learnt that Rajah Jaswant 
| Singh who had been given the command of 
| the Van, had determined to go over to 
| Shuja with his own troops, who numbered 
14,000 cavalry and infantry, and that dur- 
ing his journey he had laid a severe hand on 
(z. e., looted) the followers and animals of 
4 the Imperial Camp, so that the orderly ar- 
rangement of the army had been broken up, 
and a great panic had seized the men, many 
of whom had joined this wretch (Jaswant)’s 
force and were advancing with him in the 
path of misfortune. The Emperor was then 
engaged in the tahajjud prayer; on hearing 
the report he made a sign with his hand 
[as 1f to say| ‘If he has gone away, let him 
go away’, but gave no other reply. After 
finishing his prayer, he summoned Mir 
_Jumla and said, “This incident, too,isa 
mercy from God, for if the hypocrite had 
taken this step in the midst of the battle, it 
would have been hard to remedy the mis- 
chief.” 
Then he ordered the kettledrums to be 
beaten and his mount to be got ready. Rid- 
-~ ing an elephant, he passed the rest of the 
night in that condition. 


When the sun rose it was found that the 
army of Shuja was coming on from the left 
side firing its artillery.* A number of men, 
whose day of death had arrived, were slain. 
Aurangzib ordered the driver of his ele- 
phant, “Make my elephant reach Shuja’s 
elephant by any means that you can.” Just 
then Murshid Quli Khan, who was the 
Emperor’s counsellor and close companion, 
said, “This kind of audacity is opposed to 


- *MS.N. reads differently : “It was found that the force with 
Aurangzib was not even one-fourth of Shuja’s army. There was 
a short artillery-fight. He (?Shuja or Aurangzib ?) came on 
from the left side with his own Vanguard.” 
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the manner of emperors.” Aurangzib replied, 
“Neither of. us has yet become emperor. 
Men become emperors only after showing 
this sort of daring. And if after one has 
become emperor his courage decreases, his 
authority does not last. (Verse) 
“That man [alone] cin clasp tightly in- his arms 
the bride of kingship 
Who plants kisses on the keen sword's lip.”’ 

Teat.—lIr: MS. 4,8,—5,a, MS. N. 33,a—34,,0. 

Notes.—The battle of Khajwah took place on sth 
January, 1659, and ended in the utter rout of Shuja. 
For a full account of the battle see Modern Review, 
May, 1908, © pp.439 et. seg. Murshid Quli_ Khan, 
Khurasani, (Mastr-ul-umara, tii. 493—500) the able 
revenue administrator of the Deccan during Aurang- 
zib’s viceroyalty, was slain in the battle of Dharmat- 
pur, and so could not have been present at [hajwah. 
The other Murshid Quli Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
entered the Imperial service long afterwards. Tahazjud, 
the last prayer of the night, is usually said after mid- 
night. 


§ 8 Aurangzib’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment. 


‘*Praise be to God and blessing on 
those servants [of Him] who have he- 
come sanctified and have given satis- 
faction [to Him}. 

[ have [some instructions to leave as ‘my] 
last will and testament: 

First,—-On behalf of this sinner sunk in 
iniquity [1.e., myself] cover [with an offering 
of cloth] the holy tomb of Hasan (on him 
be peace !) because those who are drowned 
in the ocean of sin have no other protection 
except seeking refuge with that Portal of 
Mercy and Forgiveness. The means of 
performing this great auspicious act are 
with my noble son, Prince Alijah; take 
them. 

Seconp,—-Four rupees and two annas, out 
of the price of the caps sewn by me, are with 
Aja Beg, the mahaldar. ‘Take the amount 
and spend it on the shroud of this helpless . 
creature. ‘Three hundred and five rupees, 
from the wages of copying the Quran, are in 
my purse for personal expenses. Distribute 
them to the faqirs on the day of my death. 
As the money got by copying the Quran is 
regarded with respect by the Shiah sect,t 
do not spend it on my shroud and other 
necessaries, 


"uirp,—Take the remaining necessary 
articles from the agent of Prince ‘Alijah ; 
t The reading in MS. N, may be taken to mean, “As the money 


got by copying the Quran, is supected by the Shia} 
unlawful [kind ofwesithy.” P y >hiah sect to be an 
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as he 1s the nearest heir among my sons, and 
on him ftes the responsibility of the lawful 
or unlawful [practices at my funeral ]; this 
helpless person (z.e. Aurangzib) is not answer- 
able for them, because the dead are at the 
mercy of the survivors. 

Fourtu,—Bury this wanderer in ‘the 
Valley of Deviation from the Right Path’ 
with his head bare, because every ruined 
sinner who is conducted bareheaded before 
the Grand Emperor (1.e., God), is sure to be 
an object of mercy. 

Firru,—Cover the top of the coffin on my 
bier with a coarse white cloth, called cazz. 
Avoid the spreading of a canopy and inno- 
vations like [processions of] musicians and 
the celebration of the Prophet’s Nativity 
(maulud.) 

SIxTH, --It is proper for the ruler of the 
kingdom (1.e., my heir) to treat kindly the 
helpless servants who in the train of this 
shameless creature [Aurangzib] have been 
roving in the deserts and wilderness fof the 
Deccan]. Even if a manifest fault 1s com- 
mitted by them, give them in return for it 
gracious forgiveness and benignant over- 
looking [of the fault]. 

SEVENTH,—No other nation is better than 
the Persians for acting as clerks (mzutasad- 
di). And in war, too, from the age of the 
Emperor Humayun to the present time, none 
of this nation has turned his face away from 
the field, and their firm feet have never been 
shaken. Moreover, thev have not once been 
guilty of disobedience or treachery to their 
master. But, as they insist on being treated 
with great honour, it is very difficult to pull 
on well with them. You have anyhow to 
conciliate them, and should employ subter- 
fuges. 

Eicutu,—The Turani people have ever 
been soldiers. They are very expert in mak- 
ing charges, raids, night-attacks and arrests. 
They feel no suspicion despair or shame 
when commanded to make a retreat in the 
very midst of a fight, which means, in other 
words, ‘when the arrow is drawn back’ ;— 
and they are a hundred stages remote from 
the crass stupidity of the Hindustanis, who 
would part with their heads but not leave 
their positions [in battle]. In every way, 
you should confer favours on his race, be- 
cause on many occasions these men can do the 
necessary service, when no other race can. 
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Nintu,--You should treat the Syeds of 
Barha, who are worthy of blessing, accord- 
ing to the Quranic verse, ‘Give unto the 
near relations [of the Prophet] their 
dues,’ and never grow slack in honouring 
and favouring them. Inas muchas, according 
to the blessed verse, ‘I say I do not ask of 
you any recompense for it except 
love to [my] kinsmen’, love for this 
family is the wages of [Muhammad’s] 
Prophetship, vou should never be want- 
ing [in respect to them], and it would bear 
fruit in this world and the next. But you 
should be extremely cautious in dealing 
with the Syeds of Barha. Be not wanting 
in love of them at heart, but externally do 
not increase their rank, because a strong 
partner in the government soon wants to 
seize the kingship for himself. If you let 
them take the reins ever so little, the result 
will be your own disgrace. 


Tentu,—As far as possible the ruler of 
a kingdom should not spare himself from 
moving about; he should avoid staying in 
one place, which outwardly gives him re- 
pose but in effect brings on a thousand 
calamities and troubles. : 


ELEVENTH,-—Never trust your sons, nor 
treat them during your life-time in an inti- 
mate manner, because if the Emperor Shah 
Jahan had not treated Dara Shikoh in this 
manner, his affairs would’ not have come 
to such a sorry pass. Ever keep in view 
the saying ‘The word of a- king is 
barren.’ aan 

Tweirtnu,—The main pillar of govern- 
ment is to be well informed in the news 
of the kingdom. Negligence for a single 
moment becomes the cause of disgrace for 
long years. The escape of the wretch Shiva - 
took place through [my] carelessness, and 
I have to labour hard [against the Marathas] 
to the end of my life, [as the result of it.] 

Twelve is blessed [among numbers]. 
] have concluded with twelve directions. 
(Verse) 

If vou learn [the lesson], a kiss on thy wisdom, 

If you neglect it, then alas! alas! 


Text.—\Ir. MS. 8b—10 a, MS. N. 14—36, incom- 
plete, ends with the oth. clause. 


Notes.—Alijah was the title conferred by Aurangzib 
on his sons Muazzam and Azam. The latter ts 
evidently meant here, as he was with the Emperor 
shortly before his death. 
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THE MAN OF LAW 


[AN ESSAY IN THE MANNER OF ELIA.| 


am, I do not hesitate to tell thee, gentle 
reader, a strange bundle of narrow 
prejudices, absurd idiosyncracies, violent 
antipathies, chockful of perverse pronounce- 
ments on men and things. In brief, I dislike 
twenty things that the wise, wary world 
positively dotes upon. 


One of my pet aversions was—I can no 
longer use ‘the ignorant present’ witha clear 
conscience—law and lawyers. Some cannot 
abide a gaping pig; some are mad if they 
behold a cat and others, when the bag-pipe 
sings in the nose; and I felt an unconcealed 
disgust at the sight of those gentlemen of 
the long robe, those “togaed Romans” in 
modern life. The shady tricks of pettifoggers 
of the Brass type and the splendid forensic 
eloquence of King’s Counsels and Queen’s 
Counsels—I deemed the difference between 
these twain to be asslight as that ‘between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee’ or, at best, 
as significant as that between Alexander 
and the Robber in Mrs. Barbauld’s charming 
dialogue. The hocus-pocus science always 
turned my stomach, set my teeth on edge, 
stank in my nose, offended my ethical 
sense. 


Accident (or shall I call it special provi- 
dence ?) brought me a few days ago—a juror 
to the High Court bound—to that ‘stately 
pleasure dome’ where lawyers most do con- 
gregate and there was to my dazed vision such 
a sudden revelation of beauty and of grace 
and withal of the pomp and circumstance 
of law that I was enthralled by the magic 
and the mystery of that edifying sight. The 
scales fell from my eyes, [ ‘purged them with 
euphrasy and rue for I had much to see’ and 
straightway worshipped the genzus loct with 
fear and trembling. It was now borne in 
upon me that I had sinned all my Ife 
against the mighty spirit of Law and I cried 
muisericordia and peccavi with the most 
sonorous orthodoxy. I[ believe there was 
joy in Heaven when I repented, in that 
Heaven where there is no marrying nor 
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preamble, I now 


giving in marriage, a Heaven of an intermt- 
nable file of breaches of marriage contracts 
as I take it, a genial Heaven for lawyers to 
live and kick in. 

But who knows that I was singular in 
my aversion to the noble science of law and 
its useful professors? There is a dead level 
of sameness in human nature and ‘the pride 
and prejudice’ or ‘the sense and_ sensibility’ 
of one may find an exact replica in the 
minds of a hundred others. I verily believe 
at this moment of emancipation from the 
thraldom of the Idola that there are others 
—forlorn brothers —still dwelling enchained 
in Error’s Cave and should I not labour for 
their salvation and help them to shake the 
chains of ignorance off and receive a true 
awakening of the Soul? Do J not owe it to 
the honourable profession as an amende 
honorable for my past delinquencies ? 

So with no further prologue, prelude or 
blow the trumpet and 
sound ‘a call to the unconverted’ exhorting 
all who have ears to hear to listen to ‘Law’s 
serious call’. Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of God (which is the fulfilment of the Law) 
is at hand. 

Lawyers are my theme; let satire be my 
song. There are lawyers and lawyers; and 
IT do not hold a brief for all sorts and con- 
ditions of them. ‘The bigwig with a roaring 
practice and a soaring ambition—he 1s not 
the man for me. He is trudging from Court 
to Court, from Original side to Appellate 
side and vice versa, ‘improving each shining 
hour’ with ‘the chink of the guinea which 
heals the wound that Honour feels.’ He, 
poor fellow, has no time to breathe; driven 
to star-board, driven to lar-board, he is 
sweating and swincking like Vulcan at the 
forge, puffing and panting like a street dog 
on a sultry day, fretting and fuming hke 
a porpoise, plying his Ark over a veritable 
Deluge of Cases and References, the very 
picture of Talus, the iron man, busy with 
his heavy flail. He wades through the dry 
places of ponderous tomes, seeking rest and 
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finding none. Pity the jaded creature, 
‘heaving forth such groans that their dis- 
charge dcth stretch’ his blue or black silk 
gown almost to bursting; drop a tear on 
his worn-out case (or cases!) and turn your 
admiring eyes to ‘the fat and greasy citizens 
that sweep on,’ 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtless band, 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from Exanz’s hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 
—I mean, the junior members of the learned 
profession. 


They are a galaxy (milky way, milky in 
more senses than one are their ways) of 
stars, a race of gods. Behold them, not 
‘solitary in the field,’ holding their heads 
high, the gold-mounted eye-glasses stuck 
so jauntily on the bridge of the nose, the 
gold watch-chain peeping beneath the 
ample folds of the gown ‘as the primrose 
peeps beneath the thorn,’ the diamond ring 
adorning the finger untouched by a fee 
(gifts both of that milch-cow of these iron 
times whose golden fleece many a Jason 
of modern Bengal carries off along with 
that great enchantress Media with her ‘soft 
eyes and low replies’), clad in robes of the 
newest sheen, with the Samla serving asa 
powdered wig, trim and spruce like bride- 
grooms, ‘decorating and cheering the ele- 
vated sphere they have just begun to move 
in, so full of hfe and splendour and joy.’ 
They are not fantastic, but something man 


may question without crossing their hands | 


with gold or silver. Your busy Man of 
Law does not abide our question, he cannot 
spare a word to throw at a hungry client, 
he is in a perpetual whirl of engagements, 
hurrying to his case that has been taken 
up, or looking up a precedent in a musty 
record of antediluvian cases like one séarch- 
ing fora pinina bushel of corn; but the 
junior you have always with you—ready 
to serve you at your need, to befriend you 
or to defend vou, to give you advice gratis, 
decent not to fail in offices of politeness. 
Him should you capture, please and waylay. 
Evidently the iron has not yet entered into 
his soul nor a golden fee into his pocket. 
He 1s the young cub with all his woes fand 
all his wealth) to come in the paulo-post- 
futurum tense. If the swarthy Moor’s occu- 
pation was gone, the spruce Junior’s occu- 
pation is not yet come, He does not depend 
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on the good-will of clients, the courtesy 
of judges, the officious help of touts, the 
hand-leading of seniors, the puffing notice 
of the Weekly Notes Reporter. He is the 
Laughing Philosopher in public, something 
else in private. He is the true Stoic, the 
man like unto the gods, not elated by joy, 
nor depressed by sorrow. His ‘mind to him 
a kingdom is.’ 

You should see him among his fellows. 
There he is in his glory, strutting like a 
player or sitting bke great Cham. Behold 
there they are-—like Arthur’s Knights, they 
sit round the table in the spacious hall and 
with talk of wars and rumours of war 
entertain the company. How varied is 
their lore, how delightful their budget of 
news, ranging ‘from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe’. Now it is a stinging 
epigram on some unlucky wight on the 
floor of the British House of Commons, now 
it is a bor mot on some popular actress of 
the Indian stage; now it isa wise word on 
the Reform Scheme of Viscount Morley and 
now itis a witty speech on some matri- 
monial scheme of an associate-in-arms, a 
fratres juratt, a brother in law. What a 
blissful life is this they lead, in ease and 
dalliance, ‘thus sitting thus consulting’ the 
Calcutta Gazette and the Indian Law 
Reports at long intervals, ‘annihilating all 
that is made’, from the Sultan of Turkey 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, ‘by the valour of their tongue,’ 
that ‘chartered libertine’,—lounging and 
lolling all the while on a day-bed ! 

But soft, wary reader, a word in your ear. 
Allare not loungers that look so. Like the 
crane in Pilpay’s Fables, there are some 
that appear quiescent but wake into life 
and activity as soon as the silver back of a 
tiny fish of a client turns up. One of these 
flies spoil the whole broth. Them do 1 not 
hold up for admiration or imitation. ‘They 
are wolves in sheep’s clothing, looking like 
the innocent lower but hiding the serpent 
under it. Peace to all such! 

Your true lounger is known by sight. 
He has an eternal -and absolute command 
of Time. Who was it that said ‘Time flies’? 
It seems he had never been among these 
folks. They have devised a net to catch 
that old thief Time. The busy men of law 
have no time to lose, and these juniors have 
no time to Jose. They are [dlersand Ramblers, 
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Tatlers and Spectators, Loungers and Con- 
noisseurs, Adventurers and Ewamuners, all in 
one,—Guardians too of that prectous com- 
modity, Indian liberty, a vanishing quantity 
in the political arithmetic of these days. 

But methinks | hear the thin-faced trio-- 
the mathematician, the political economist 
and the utilitarian philosopher—impatiently 
ask, wherefore do they exist? Cuz bono, re- 
iterate they, thus hoisting the lawyers with 
their own petard? But may we not silence 
them with the sufficient reason, pro bono 
publico? Not a few in this world exist for 
themselves or for their families. Do not 
crows even live thus? But these worthies~—- 
‘may their race increase’—live for others. 
The world’s wheels would be at a stand- 
still if these Hercuteses would not push it 
on and set them forward by their criticism of 
its ways, and the world would indeed beina 
parlous state without such words of censure 
or warning. For what good do they exist? 
Yea, may we not ask with equal cogency, 
wherefore do the stars shine? Wherefore do 
the Howers blow? Wherefore does the rain- 
bow fill the sky like a triumphal arch? 
Wherefore does the canvas glow beyond 
e’'en Nature warm? Take these away and 
the zsthetic element of life will be gone. 
The same benign power that made the 
butterfly and the bird of paradise and did 
not stock the world with the stinging bee 
and the slimy silk-worm sent these junior 
lawyers into the world with the command 
‘you have got Sparta, adorn her’ with your 
presence. - Let ustake the good the gods 
provide. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for 

3 
ever. 

With his phosphoric restlessness, his ab- 
solute command of unlimited leisure and 
his unstinted activity, the junior always finds 
something to do. His avocations are indeed 
endless. Sometimes you find him inditing 
verses, odes, songs, sonnets, ditties, dirges, 
dithyrambs, elegies, for interment in the 
poet’s corner of the vernacular monthlies ; 
sometimes he contributes on the sly crisp 
paragraphs orsmart leaderettes, facts and 
comments, notes and news, obiter dicta and 
tpse dixits to the dailies; nay on grand 
occasions he rises to the dignity of an 
article or a leader. Besides, the corres- 
pondence column is almost entirely pro- 
visioned by him. Nor is he behindhand 


in manufacturing more durable ware—not 
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hard-ware exactly--when he has nothing 
better to fill up his blank existence; he 
translates a Bengalee novel into novel 
English or transmutes a French detective 
story Into a stupendous vernacular romance 


orif hes ‘too full of the milk of human 
kindness’, he turns WKey-smith for the 
philanthropic object of saving students 


the trouble of thinking for themselves. 

Wide indeed is the field of activity that 
he bustles in. The electric car receives his 
Itberal custom, hotels and restaurants and 
asramas (the genuine Swadesht word,) exist 
for him, the theatres look upon him as their 
guide, philosopher and friend, the shoe- 
makers and tailors and laundresses of the 
town look up to him as their open-handed 
patron. Heis the life and soul of every 
Literary Society or Social Reform Com- 
mittee, Club, Reading-room, Association, 
Institute; now you find him making a 
speech at a public meeting or making a 
scene ata public theatre, now you find him 
canvassing fora wealthy client ata Muni- 
cipal polling or voting in his own night 
(as a registered graduate) at a university 
election and after all these labours and 
sundry games and sports and gup and 
gossip he unbends his mind over a book— 
figuring as a Saturday Professor in one or 
another of the numerous private colleges 
of the town, philanthropic concerns that 
supply him with an ostensible means 
of livelihood. This is his pet avocation; 
it is here that he does the greatest good to 
the greatest number of his fellow-creatures. 
To the students he is at once a warning 
and an example; to the teachers—ignorant 
slaves to routine a modeland an ideal, 
exhibiting in his method how to combine 
the useful and the beautiful. He is a 
dilettante doing the work con amore while 
the perverse professional pedagogue lives 
for the work, in the work and by the work. 
One teaches and the other lectures, one lives 
to learn and to teach and the other learns 
(and teaches too) to live. But enough of 
these antitheses. 

A cry of vandalism has recently been 
raised to abolish the Law Classes attached 
to all Colleges. The fiat has gone forth 
and that ‘two-handed engine at the door’ 
(the Vice-Chancellor of the University who 
is at the same time one of His Mayjesty’s 
Puisne Judges) stands ready to smite and 
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to smite once. This drastic measure will 
be tantamount to the closing of the 
granaries of Egypt in the days of Joseph 
and a shortage in the supply of lawyers 
will be the woful consequence. ~The remote 
issue of this fatal step will be grievous 
in the extreme. The beautiful and the 
graceful element of Indian life will be gone. 
Sweetness and Light will be extinct, renown 
and grace will be dead, the wine of life will 
- be drawn and the mere lees will be left this 
vault to brag of. Life will be weary, flat, 
stale, unprofitable, without this charming 
feature. The world will but present a poor 
show when these gay, dashing citizens will 
cease to exist. For are they not the lions 
of the town ? 

When Socrates, the arch-talker, was pre- 
vailed upon to plead his cause before his 
ungrateful countrymen he averred that he 
deserved not to have his life cut short but 
to be maintained in the Capitol at the State 
charge as a public benefactor. In our times 
the proposal has more than once been made 
in England that the members of the great 
talking-house of the nation should obtain 
a money grant from the State in considera- 
tion of their great public services. May we 
not make the same proposal on the same 
ground with regard to this glorious band 
of Junior Lawyers? If Socrates brought 
philosophy down from Heaven upon the 
earth to inhabit among men, they have 
brought philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and 
restaurants. Surely the gift of the gab 
deserves as much encouragement here on 
the Congress platform in India as on the 
floor of the House of Commons in England. 
What is sauce for the gander is sauce for 
the goose. Observe what grandeur, what 
dignity, attend their steps in the spacious 
halls of Justice! The daily contemplation 
of that superb Gothic structure ennobles 
their spirit since ‘to look on noble forms 
makes noble through the sensuous organism 
that which is higher.’ It frees, arouses, 
dilates their soul and all low, grovelling 
views of life, petty considerations of pounds, 
shillings and pence, the fever and the fret 
for vellow dirt, ‘the eternal want of pence 
that vexes public men,’ these cause’ them no 
anxiety. The innocent gaiety, the pleasant 
excitement, the unreproved pleasures free 
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of their daily life, the feast of reason and 
flow of soul at their snug little tables and 
the bracing walk up and down the fine 
airy hall aid digestion, promote circulation” 
of the blood, give a tone to the system and 
destroy the incipient seeds of dyspepsia. 
How near do they come to the ancient ideal 
of mens sana in corpore sano! Can anybody 
deny that a liberal subsistence allowance 
should be settled for life upon this glorious: 
company of carpet-knights, this noble race. 
of cavaliers and gallant men, this blessed 
band of patriots, philanthropists and peri- 
patetic philosophers with a view to enable 
them to maintain the dignity of their august 
position as arbiters of fashion and apostles. 
of culture in Indian Society? Cannot a 
small quota of the ever-increasing military 
expenditure with which the Indian exchequer 
is perennially saddled be diverted to the 
more useful channel of maintaining these 
knights in state? It is needless to add that 
the foolish practice of encouraging struggling 
law-students with scholarships and exhibi- 
tions should be discarded at once, forit is an 
open secret that an Indian student 1s never 
without funds for prosecuting his law-studies 
even if he had to struggle hard at the Arts 
stage. It is after he has obtained his degree 
in Law that he is zn forma pauperis and then 
and not till then should he be accommo- 
dated with pecuniary < aid. 

Truth requires it that I should skeet 
ledge in all gratitude the small mercies that 
a paternal Government has at times meted 
out to a remarkably small section of Junior 
Lawyers—a microscopic minority so to say 
——by taking them under its protection and 
dubbing them moou-safes, safe indeed by 
that snug provision from moon-struck mad- 
ness. The corruption of a lawyer is the 
generation of a Munsiff. But how few these 
are out of the gross band of law-graduates 
who annually crowd the bar? Besides what 
an Ovidian Metamorphosis! From the bed 
of Ware of a Vakeel’s Library to the 
Chowk: of a Munsiff, alas, what a_ fall! 
Unto what a pit from what height fallen! 
Bless thee, man, how art thou translated} 
How thou inhabitedst lax in that happy 
valley, hadst ample room and verge enough 
gaily to burgeon and gladly to grow, like 
the fig-tree in ‘Malabar or Decan’ in Milton’s 
splendid lines, but now transplanted to 
strange soils, transported to climes unknown, 
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cribbed, cabined, confined, bound in to saucy 
Judges and Peshkars, removed-—horresce 
referens—to the fauces Avernt of the Judicial 
Service, their unbound spirit in bonds again, 
driven from pillar to post, from post to 
pillar-—curses on the departmental rule of 
triennial transfers—packed off, bag and 
baggage, from Sandip to Sasseram, from 
Shahabad to Shazadpur, or from Hathazari 
and Phatikchari to Ghoramara or Nilpha- 
mari, nowhere casting the roots deep in the 
soil, veritable air-plants in the conservatories 
of Government, a_ gipsy tribe leading a 
nomadic existence, miniature specimens 
of the Wandering Jew! Indeed, if the 
paternal Government are really solicitous 
of preserving this breed, they must preserve 
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it in all its purity ‘and vigour; the unique 
graces should not be marred by an eternal 
round of humdrum duties-—-the burden of 
an honour unto which they were not born 
of clearing heavy files of rent-suits and 
title-suits. Indeed it is high time to move 
Government (there is much virtue in 
memorials) to prevent such a beautiful 
species from being extinct or becoming 
a rara avis like the dodo in Madagascar or 
that fearful old fowl, the lion of the Indian 
forests. May the sad day never come 
when these uncrowned Kings of Bengal 
will follow in the wake of the Kings of 
Oudh and the glory of India be extinguished 
for ever | 

Evia Junior. 
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By SrimaTi SVARNA KumMartr Dev. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOKTItMOYI was tn the Prime Minister’s 
palatial garden-house. But the dazzling 
scene of grandeur that burst upon her 

vision, affected her fora minute only. Her 
soul was too lofty to be enwrapt by glittering 
show. Furthermore, surroundings like 
these, she felt, were her just due. Predes- 
tined by birth to fill a throne, she had now 
fulfilled her destiny, become a queen, and 
was not royal splendour the tribute of a 
queen? The spacious room she entered was 
adorned with mirrors, which lined the four 
walls. Near them stood luxuriously fitted 
couches, around which flowing creepers 
twined their tendrils. Here and there were 
white marble fountains, decked with 
flowers, from which fell showers of rose- 
water, mingling its sweet odours with the 
fragrance of the blossoms and filling the 
room with exquisite delight. Shokti was 
accompanied by several beautiful female 
attendants, robed in rich attire.- And as she 
looked it seemed she was surrounded by a 
hundred fairies in lovely gardens without 
number. The reflecting mirrors wrought 
such charm that the girl felt herself trans- 
ported into paradise. But in the midst of 


this unearthly splendour she saw a maiden 
poorly dressed, a hundred times reflected. 
And then she smiled, for this poor maiden 
was herself. Now a sense of proud gratifi- 
cation came upon her. All these extraordi- 
nary splendours were for her. She, the poor 
girl, who had walked the highroads as a 
pilgrim from shrine to shrine, and knew not 
home nor rest, now swayed her sceptre over 
thousands, who at a wave from her fair 
hand would sacrifice their lives to do her 
bidding. 

Her servants led her to the bath. Four 
attendants spread before her four regal robes 
of different hues, set with pearls and 
diamonds and other precious stones. 


“Begum Sahiba” they said, “Which of 
these will be your bridal dress ?” 

Shokti beheld them one by one and then 
replied with scorn upon her lips, “I do not 
find them worthy; have you none better ?” 


VYhe women were struck dumb at this 
reply. At length one took heart to say, 
“Begum Sahiba, for these very robes three 
Begums quarrelled and are enemies and yet 
your Highness says they are unworthy.” 

“These are the garments,” said another, 
“worn by the mother of the Nawab Shah, 
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the late Sultana Sahiba. Since her death three 
Begums have attempted to obtain them. 
But the Nawab Shah would not yield 
them and put them by. He has now sent 
them to adorn your Highness for the bridal.” 

“! do not want them’’, said the Hindu 
maiden coldly, ‘send them to the three 
Begums as a present from the new Begum.”’ 

“And the fourth robe ?” 

“The fourth? Which of the Begums was 
the favourite of the Nawab Shah hitherto ?” 

“Motia Jan.” 

“Then send this robe to Motia Jan.” 

“As your Highness orders,” was the girl’s 
reply, “but what will our new Begum wear ?” 

“Have you nosari? A sari anda veil are 
all that I require.” 

The maid opened a chest and took out 
saris richly embroidered and of various col- 
ours and veils of many kinds. From these 
Shokti selected a white sari studded with 
diamonds and a white veil with pearls em- 
broidered. 

Then came the bath. That finished Shokti 
donned her costly garments and now attired 
as a bride lay half reclining on a cushioned 
couch in soft repose. The maids were busy 
with their mistress; one dried her glossy 
hair, another fanned her gently, a third one 
stained her feet with henna and others 
sprinkled her fair form with attar and rose- 
water. Two maids brought out a jewel box 
and placed rich ornaments before her, whose 
brilliance was unparalleled, and whose 
workmanship was marvellous beyond 
compare. Gold, rubies, emeralds, turquoise, 
diamonds and pearls sent their bright lustre 
till the eye was dazzled. The diamonds were 
of clearest crystal, and when the maid held 
up before her a diamond necklace of a hun- 
dred rows and a tiara thickly studded with 
starry gems like the milky way, it seemed 
as if a thousand sunbeams flashed. She had 
seen jewels in the palace of Dinajpore, but 
never any so magnificent, so superbly beau- 
tiful as these. 

At last she chose from the glittering heap 
before her some diamond ornaments. Her 
toilet complete, she went back to the hall 
of mirrors. The Nawab was impatient to 
receive his bride and waited with anxious 
heart to hear that she was ready. Now 
Shokti saw the gem-adorned figure reflected 
as she had seen the simple maiden there be- 
fore. She scarcely knew herself, her beauty 
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was entrancing, she saw it herself. But the 
terrible truth came home to her-—for whose 
sake was she thus adorned ? slowly the tears 
collected in her eyes ; was this her bridal day, 
the day her heart had longed for? Wealth, 
power, state, all these were hers, but her 
soul wept, what was it all to her? What is 
life to a woman when her love lies slain: 
Ganesh Dev was not hers, would never be. 
Was she not selling soul and body for mere 
shew, was she not losing everything, het 
very honour by this act ? Was this the ven- 
geance she had prayed for? On whom did 
now this dreadful vengeance fall? The 
curses she had called upon Ganesh had turn- 
ed upon herself and now destroyed in her 
all that makes woman godlike. How ter- 
rible she seemed in her own sight, the dignity 
of womanhood polluted, could she still claim 
to be of human kind? A dreadful thought 
took hold of her, she was a ghoul, a demon 
in fair form. She had lost all connection 
with her former self, she could no more ap- 
proach the people of her race, she was an 
outcaste, the very thought of her filled them 
with loathing. And aboveall, Ganesh, what 
would he think of her? If he had never 
loved her, still he had honoured her, revered 
her name, but now? Alas! why had she not 
remained a pilgrim, become a sanyasini like 
her aunt, rather than sell her soul ? Her 
noble spirit shrunk at these reflections, but 
repentance came too late. 

A maid came in and broke her reverie. 
“The Nawab Shah awaits your Highness’ 
pleasure. Shall I send word that the Begum 
is ready ?” 

“Yes, ask him to come in.” Then Shokti 
left the room and called a maid and said, 
“Where are the garments that] wore? 
Bring them here.” And now she stripped 
off her ornaments, took off those regal robes 
she wore and gave them to her maid. The 
gir: became surprised and murmured. “But 
Begum Sahiba, what will the Nawab say.” 

“That concerns me alone. Go bring me 
my things at once.” 

The woman obeyed silently. Shokti now 
donned her pilgrim’s garb and then returned 
to the hall of mirrors, where the young 
Crown-prince stood awaiting her. Seeing 
his bride still in her old attire, he exclaim- 
ed in great astonishment, “What does this 
mean? Is that dress fit for the queen of 
Bengal ?” 
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“Tam not yet Queen of Bengal. 
yet the war continues I shall 
dress,” 

Gais-ud-din felt soreat heart to hear her 
speak so proudly, to see the strong defiance 
in her act. He tried to persuade her, speak- 
ing gently. “Beloved, for your sake I have 
pledged all wealth, prosperity and kingdom. 
Bright happy looks from you should strength- 
en me in this my hour of danger. Still in 
their place what do I see, what mood is 
this ?” 

And he advanced towards her, but the 
proud girl retreated, saying, “Protector of the 
World, touch me not. My vow 1s taken, 
while this war continues, | cannot be-—” 

The Crown-prince stood amazed, his eyes 

flashed anger. Before she finished speaking, 
he broke in, “‘Am I to act according to your 
orders ? You should heed my bidding, not I 
yours. You are my wife now, my own pro- 
-, perty, whatever you may say.” 
_ Shokti’s strong soul was roused, scorn flash- 
ed from the midnight lustre of her eyes. 
Her tone was firm when she replied, 
“Then may it please your Highness to 
knew that [am not your wife and never 
shall be. Allow me _ todepart, or else | 
shall —”’ 

She could not finish, fora maid entered and 
said hastily, “Protector of the World, Kutub 
Shah requests that you will see him at once, 
he waits outside. Great danger is impend- 
Sing.” 
The Nawab yielded to Shoktt’s superior 
strength and humbly replied, ‘Forgive me 
dearest, | will be your slave. I now go 
forth to fight and know not whether [ shall 
return to see my bride or not. [s there not 
one embrace from her for whom Iam about 
to die? Grant this, beloved, and death it- 
self will lose its sting.” 

The maiden stood unmoved and _ resolute. 
“Protector of the World, J must remain true 
tomy vow. As long as this war lasts | 
~cannot be your wife. If you do not wish to 
bring sorrow on both you and me, abstain 
from further entreaties, else you will learn 

that not a hundred body-guards will keep 
me prisoner in your harem.”’ 

From without the sound of shouting was 
heard. Kutab rushed in exclaiming loudly, 
“Be quick, my lord, be quick. If you delay 
we shall be taken prisoners. The attend- 
ants are already in the palanquins. Let 
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the Begum Sahiba be placed in another 
in great haste. We must escape through 
the forest.”’ 

And this was the happiness for which the 
young Prince had staked all, this the bridal 
day which to attain men were laid low and 
women fled and wept. All he had gained 
was a cold reply from the maiden he adored, 
and with the bitter memory of this upon 
him and the destre of his heart for once un- 
satisfied, Gais-ud-din, dejected and morose, 
set out upon his path of danger. 


a cmt 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Badshah was working out his own des- 
truction hy obstinacy and want of judgment. 
He had made enemies all around, both at 
home and abroad, and he had no fixity of 
either policy or purpose. His military 
advisers were worried to death by a succes- 
ston of contradictory orders. Naturally the 
results were only too often unfavourable, 
and in such cases those who had executed 
the Sultan’s orders were subject to severe 
reprimands, but whenever good results were 
obtained the Badshah withheld the due 
credit from those who deserved it. This 
caused an undercurrent of discontent in the 
council, The army was demoralized and 
dispirited. Food was scarce in the land. 
The able-bodied peasants had been taken 
from the field to bear the Sultan’s arms, 
and the work of cultivation had fallen upon 
the women and children. The famine- 
stricken country was unable to supply the 
army iwith proper rations. [t had become 
difficult for the soldiers to secure two meals 
a day, and now to reach the climax of 
their adversity, the fortunes of war were 
against them, for if they succeeded in beat- 
ing the enemy once, they were defeated 
thrice in return. The war could not con- 
tinue much longer at this rate; more than 
a year had passed since its beginning. 
Again and again the Council advised the 
Sultan to make peace with the Raja of 
Dinajpore and with his help overpower the 
Crown-prince. So far the Sultan had stub- 
bornly neglected this advice, but the time 
had come when he could do so no longer. 
Gais-ud-din, whose forces had increased 
enormously, was rapidly advancing upon 
the Capital with a large army. The suc- 
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cessful man draws a following. When 
people saw that the Crown-prince had the 
advantage over his father, they flocked to 
his standard in large numbers. The other 
seven sons of the Sultan, having vainly 
tried to check his course were claniouring 
for more troops. And the council, with one 
accord, urged the Sultan to make peace 
with Ganesh Deb, who was encamped near 
the Capital and defeating the Sultan’s men 
wherever he met them. If the Imperial 
forces were united with those of Dinajpore, 
they could oppose the Nawab Shah with 
greater strength. This was the only way 
to escape from the dilemma. The Sultan 
fully recognised the truth of all this. But 
he was disgusted with what he had brought 
upon himself, and fumed against fate which 
compelled him, the all-powerful Sultan, to 
seek aid from the puny Raja of Dinajpore, 
who by rights should cringe at his feet. 

Yet though he cursed the fates, he was 
helpless, and the more he realised this the 
more his irritation increased. 

A general meeting of the council was con- 
vened. The Commander-in-chief himself 
had left his camp to be present in order to 
give the Sultan an exact idea of the critical 
position. His explanation, however, was 
received with reproach. 

“Has not that wretched little Dinajpore 
been brought to subjection yet?” asked the 
angry Badshah. ‘General, you are good for 
nothing. You are slow in carrying out my 
orders. On every side do [| see signs of 
negligence.” 

The Council remained silent. At last the 
General replied, “Ruler of the Universé, had 
we only been allowed to keep our troops 
two days longer at Dinajpore, we should 
have subjugated the Raja. But by your 
Majesty’s orders we were obliged to give up 
the attack and immediately march towards 
Subarnagram.” 

Then the aged minister, Azim Khan's 
father, spoke up and said, “Prince Sharif-du- 
din, whom your Majesty has made crown- 
prince, surrounded Gais-ud-din on the road 


to Bonogram and sent for more troops, 
but—” 
“My belief is that Sharif-ud-din was de- 


ceived by false news,” interrupted the Bad- 
shah. 


“Your Majesty has been misinformed”, 
replied the minister, “for want of sufficient 
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troops it was impossible to blockade Bono- 
gram properly by either land or water. If 
Azim Khan could have arrived there one day 
earlier, Gais-ud-din would certainly have 
been captured.” 

“What is this lhear, Azim Khan? If you 
had been a day earlier, victory would have 
been ours, then why were you late ?” 

“Your Majesty, how was it possible for me 
to be at Bonogram when | was fighting 
Ganesh in. Dinajpore? Prince Farid Shah 
was ordered to join the Nawab Sahib Sharif- 
ud-din.” 

“But my orders were that you as well 
should join Sharif-ud-din, leaving Nawab 
Shams-ud-din in your place.” 

“That order came later. When it reached 
us we could not get to Bonogram in time. 
We were delayed in the first place by the 


strong current of the Purnabhaga river, 
swollen to excess during the rains. Next 


the heavy rains and the bad condition of the 
roads made rapid transport impossible. 
When we reached the scene of action, we 
found we were too late.” 

“Impossible! Never before did I hear such 
an explanation from the mouth of a com- 
mander-in-chief. I see my mistake now in 
having made vou General.” 

The General remained silent not daring 
to give vent to his just anger. But the 
minister replied, “It will do us no good to 
dwell upon the past. We are wasting time, 
for every minute Gais-ud-din is gaining’ 
strength. If he 1s not defeated soon, it will 
be difficult to save the kingdom. It must 
be decided at once whether or not to make 
an alliance with Dinajpore.” 

Necessity compelled the Sultan to give 
in. He yielded at last with very bad grace 
and said addressing the minister, “Very well, 
you may propose an alliance, but take care 
we do not have to suffer the indignity of 
a refusal.” 

Azim Khan had already sounded Ganesh 
Dev. The sanyasini being the cause of the , 
dispute, Ganesh Dev’s conditions were that 
she should be exempt from any _ further 
punishment, and that he should obtain 
remission of tribute to compensate him for 
losses incurred in the war. The Badshah 
consented to these terms, and the Maharaja 
of Dinajpore was invited to a royal durbar 
to be held the next day, so that both parties 
might sign the treaty. Asa proof of good 
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faith the Sultan sent his grandson, Saheb- 
ud-din and suite, to remain as hostages in 
the Dinajpore camp. 


ence] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ganesh Dev came to the Durbar, but the 
Badshah’s conduct was not worthy of a man 
of honour. He had invited the young Raja 
as a friend, but the reception he accorded 
him wasanything but friendly. Not even 
a seat was offered to the guest. 

Ganesh Dev being a scion of one of the 
oldest and most aristocratic families of the 
land, showed his lofty nature in his coun- 
tenance and manners, and when he entered 
the assembly so far outshone all there by his 
proud bearing, that the Sultan-seeing it, got 
vexed. He saluted the Emperor with chiv- 
alry, but there was not a trace of submission 
in his action. The great Badshah felt 
touched to the quick that he the overlord, 
should have been unableall this time to curb 
the proud spirit of this young prince, and he 
showed his contempt in this discourteous 
behaviour. The assembly were aghast at 
the Sultan’s manners, and dead silence 
ensued. At last the Emperor spoke in a 
stern voice, “Ganesh Dev, what do you 
want ?” 

The latter, who had already noticed the 
signs of an approaching storm, said calmly 
and respectfully, “-vhat I want I have already 
stated, and you Majesty having assented to 
my proposals, | have come hither to sign the 
treaty. But if your Majesty wish to raise 
the question afresh, in compliance with your 
desire I state that I want the acquittal of 
the sannyasini, and that the lossesI have 
sustained should be made good by the remis- 
sion of the tribute money for Dinajpore.” 

The Sultan knit his brow and said, “But 
how am I to be recompensed for the losses I 
have sustained through your rebellion ?” 

“fT willhelp your Mejesty in the 
against the Crown-prince.” 

“That a feudatory chief is bound to do 
whether he wishes it or not. By refusing to 
help me in war against an enemy, you render 
yourself liable to punisment. What is to be 
the punishment for your rebellion ?” 

‘That should have been decided before] 
came here. By pledging your good faith you 
brought me into your power. To harbour 
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any thoughts of punishment now would be 
a breach of that good faith.” 

“To meet cunning with cunning is no 
breach of good faith. There is no other way 
of keeping the peace. Azim Khan, arrest 
this man.” - 

No one had thought the Sultan capable of 
such mad conduct. Azim Khan stood as if 
rooted to the spot and stared at the Emperor 
inamazement. It was he who had nego- 
tiated with Ganesh Dev and brought him to 
the Durbar, relying on the Sultan’s word. 
Thus, unwittingly, he had been the agent 
in this treachery. His whole nature revolt- 
ed against this injustice. Unable to keep 
silent any longer, he spoke and said, ‘The 
Maharaja has come hither trusting your 
Majesty’s word of honour. If this faith is 
broken, the Emperor’s fair name will be 
tarnished, and in future no one will place 
confidence in him.” 

“Silence, you are insolent. Karim-ud-din, 
from today you are my General. Arrest 
these two men, this insolent Azim Khan and 
this rebel of Dinajpore. This punishment 
should have been inflicted on them ‘long 
ago.” 7 

“Protector of the World,” spoke the new- 
ly chosen General, “tthe retainers of the 
rebel of Dinajpore are at the gate. What 
is to be done with them ?” 

“Arrest them also.”’ 

The Badshah’s orders were obeyed. 
Azim Khan and Ganesh Dev were led away 
in the custody of ISarim-ud-din. -When 
the aged minister of State saw this, he struck 
his forehead with the palm of his hand and 
exclaimed loudly, “Sultan, Sultan, what 
have you done? You have left us no means 
of defence. You have arrested the leader 
of the army and that for no fault of his.” 

“For no fault of his?” roared the enraged 
Badshah. “I kept him in his post so long 
simply because he is your son. I now see 
that he is at the bottom of all this mis- 
chief.” 

“And since your Majesty has arrested the 
ruler of Dinajpore, war must continue with 
both parties. God alone knows where all 
this will end.” 

“You must have gone out of your head, 
where is your reason? If [ put Ganesh Dev 
in prison, then who will fight me ?” . 

“His army. Does your Majesty think 
his mother will bear his arrest quietly? As 
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lony as a single able man remains in his . 


Raj he will fight for the Raja.” 

“But if he is put to death—-then ?” 

‘It seems your Majesty has forgotten the 
fact that Prince Saheb-ud-din is kept as 
hostage in the enemy’s camp. If the rumour 
of the Maharaja’s arrest gets abroad, the 
young Prince’s life will be in danger.” 


“The soldiers who came with Ganesh 
Dev are also prisoners. The news will not 
reach the enemy’s camp very quickly. 


Make the most of this 
release Saheb-ud-din.” 

“Your Majesty,” replied the minister in 
despair, “who will carry out your orders ? 
Listen to the advice of one whose hair has 
grown white with age and experience. 
Release Azim Khan and make friends with 
Dinajpore, otherwise we shall be ruined. 
Satan seems to have entered you.” 

“You are my Satan,” exclaimed the 
Sultan angrily. “Do you know that your 
son Kutab is Gais-ud-din’s adviser? Hence 
all this trouble.” 

“On that very account I have cast him off.” 

“But that does not benefit me. I verily 
behheve that Azim Khan is also secretly 
plotting with Gais-ud-din for my destruc- 
tion. Else can you explain why the enemy 
has not yet been defeated ?” 

This was too much for the aged minister. 
He lost his repose, the insult stung him deep- 
ly, and he called out indignantly, “For shame 
your Majesty, for shame, such suspicion is 
unworthy of a king. I fully now expect 
the charge that I myself belong to Gais-ud- 
din’s party.” 

Sultan Sekander Shah was beyond him- 
self, he seemed to have gone mad and _ unhe- 
sitatingly replied, “Il have my misgivings as 
to that as well, else why should you be so 
anxious to prove your own innocence ?” 

How terrible they sounded, those words of 
cruel accusation from those royal lips to that 
dervish-garbed, saintly man who had_ served 
the crown with unswerving loyalty for so 
many years. He stood aghasta while, but 
soon his calm returned and solemnly he re- 
pled, “Sultan Sekander Shah, Allah him- 
self must be against you, or this misguiding 
spirit would not have taken hold of you. I 
now resign my post of duty. Heed my last 
words of warning. The road that you have 
taken leads to ruin, retrace your steps ere 
yet it 1s too late.” 
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The assembly were so exasperated by the 
Sultan’s evil conduct, that they seemed 
paralyzed. They did not stop the departing 
Minister of State with even a sign. A wave 
of disapproval filled the room when the door 
closed behind him. The assembled nobles 
now gave signs of discontent and Sekander 
Shah saw what was going on, still he did not 
change his course. The assembly then ad- 
journed, feeling more dispirited than ever. 
On the next morning the war-council met 
again. 

[t had been raining the whole of the pre- 
vious night. The weather seemed to be 
in sympathy with the general sentiment in 
the Sultan’s court,—gloom every where, in 
doors and out. But worse than gloom was 
in store, for suddenly a storm cloud burst 
upon them. A guard rushed in trembling 
with haste and fear and loudly called, “Your 
Majesty, the Nawab Shah Gais-ud-din 1s 
approaching. Nawab Jalal-ud-din is unable 
to check his progress. The enemy will soon 
be upon us.” 

The Sultan turned pale with agitation 
and called out nervously, “Azim Khan, call 
Azim Khan.” 

“Fle isa prisoner by your Mayjesty’s or- 
ders.” It was Karim-ud-din who spoke. 

The Sultan’s eyes Hamed with excitement. 
“Go, take your troops and help Jelal-ud-din. 
Give orders for the release of Azim Khan 
and bring him here.” 

Karim-ud-din departed but returning pre- 
sently informed the king, ‘The small 
number of troops we have here are being ac- 
coutred, and I shall lead them to the fight by 
your Mayjesty’s orders.” 

“And Azim Khan, where is he ?”’ 

“He has fled.” 

“Bled 2” 

ae ear 

“Whither.” 

“IT hear he has gone to join the Nawab 
Shah Gais ud-din.” 

The great Badshah could not grasp the 
truth. The room, the house, the people all 
seemed to swim round him in mad confu- 
sion. “Bring Ganesh Dev,” he called out. 

“He too has fled.” 

“He also fled ? Oh my Minister, my Mini- 
ster, what shall we do?” 

“The Minister has departed as well. | 
hear it rumoured he too is joining Gais-ud- 


din,” 


a 


THE FATAL GARLAND 


This rotised the Sultan’s feeling to its 
height. Still the crisis did not crush him. 
He rose and in a voice half frantic with 
despair called out, “AIL gone, deserted! 
Then behold your Sultan, I will myself be 
your commander.” 

This created a reaction, a storm of patrio- 
tism took hold of the assembly. They saw 
their leader helpless, this fanned the dying 
spark of their courage intoa fame. They 
rose to their feet like one man and in high 
spirit with one voice exclaimed, ‘Victory to 
the Badshah!?” 

Preparations were soon made. It being 
the time of war, troops were ready to be 
called to action, and in an hour all was 
ready. Soon they were on the march, Sultan 
Sekander Shah himself leading his army. 
The whole of the next day the battle raged 
between sire and son, and continued for 
three days. 

The end of this war is known to all-who 
are acquainted with the history of Bengal, 
the annals of the land record it. On! the 
third day Sekander Shah was killed. His 
lacerated body was laid to rest in the silent 
tomb of the immense ‘Adina Masjid’, pre- 
pared years before to receive the mortal re- 
mains of the great Sultan. His son, the 
rebel Gais-ud-din, succeeded his father to 
the throne. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ganesh Dev had pitched his camp on a 
lofty clearing in the forest skirting Banshi- 
haripore not far from Pandua. Just below 
the camp stood a small clear-water lake. 
And this lake had a legend attached to it. 
Why should it not? Has not every brook, 
every tree, nay almost every stone a legend to 
its credit in this soft land of dreams and 
poetry ¢ Then why deprive a crystal lake of 
that privilege? To the lofty imagination of 
the Oriental each slight act must carry with 
it something that makes an impress on the 
mind. As to satisfying the material need only, 
that is beneath his dignity. And so there 
was a crystal lake and with its waters the 
soldiers quenched their thirst. It must needs 
have a halo or the lake would cease to be 
a lake, 
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Then to the legend. At the beginning 
of the war when the Maharaja of Dinajpore 
had been declared a rebel by the Govern- 
ment, Azim Khan, under the Sultan’s orders, 
was pursuing him. Owing to the small 
number of his troops Ganesh Dev was un- 
able to engage in a pitched battle. Tured 
out by constant pursuit, overcome by thirst 
and faint for want of food and rest, the 
soldiers reached this spot. Not a drop of 
water was seen anywhere around. In des- 
pair at the situation, the Raja was on the 
point of surrender, when the sannyasini, who 
had gone in quest of food, suddenly appear- 
ed with provisions. She soon saw the 
exhausted condition of the men and pointed 
toa spot at a little distance, asking the 
Raja whether he had searched for water 


there. Ganesh replied that the whole vici- 
nity had been searched. “But let us look 
again, replied the priestess confidently. 


She then pointed in acertain direction, and 
to the delight of the thirsty men a clear 
sheet of water appeared before their view. 
They raised a shout of joy, and moved by 
the inborn religious impulse of their race, 
prostrated themselves at her feet ere they 
rushed to the wave to quench their thirst. 

The cool water mixed with the hereditary 
faith of the Hindu in the supernatural, soon 
worked magic. There were divine proper- 
ties in this lake, for it had strengthened 
them as nothing else could do. This soon 
became a firmconviction. This lake meant 
even more, its influence was lucky to their 
regiment, for after they had drunk of this 
water, they were so strong that they could 
disperse the foe without great difficulty. 
They therefore called this lake the Gift 
Lake. ‘They did not remain there long that 
time, because the war continued, and the 
enemy was pursuing them. They retired 
to Dinajpore to strengthen their forces. 
But the fortunes of war turned in_ their 
favour, and gradually they succeeded in 
defeating the foe and advancing upon the 
capitul. When again they came near 
Pandua, by this lake they must pitch their 
a and nowhere else. This they dida 
week before their Raja was inveigled into 
the Sultan’s presence, from which, as we 
have seen, he had the good fortune to es- 
cape. 
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AN OFFICIAL VINDICATION OF THE DEPORTATIONS* 


HE article which has appeared in the 
July number of the‘‘Nineteenth Century 
and After’ on the Indian deportations 

by Mr. Streatfeild, a Bengal Civilian, needs 
comment and correction. Mr. Streatfeild 
has presented the official version with that 
fulness of detail which as an official he had 
at his command. The article is a vindica- 
tion of the deportations as necessary to 
prevent grave “internal commotions”. The 
measure, he argues, is “‘preventive’ and not 
‘punitive’. [his indeed is a mere side issue, 
a minor question of detail. But its obvious 
unsoundness may perhaps serve to prepare 
the reader for the unsoundness of the whole 
position taken up by Mr. Streatfeild. If the 
deportations are not a punishment but mere 
detention for reasons of State, may we enquire 
why the gentlemen who have been deported 
are all confined in gaols, and subjected to 
the restraints of prison discipline? But this 
is, as | have said, a minor matter which 1s 
important as throwing light on the character 
of the defence which Mr. Streatfeild sets up. 
Mr. Streatfeild’s justification for the deport- 
ations is that it is difficult to obtain 
“evidence which can be accepted in a Court 
of Law in cases which have a political 
flavour’. I entirely dissent from this view, 
which indeed is disproved by facts to which 
I shall presently refer. ‘he most important 
political case in Bengal of recent date is 
undoubtedly the Alipur Bomb case. The 
accused were thirty-five in number; the trial 
lasted for nearly a year and throughout the 
public followed the proceedings with keen inr- 
terest. [Fourteen of the accused were convict- 
edand the rest discharged. Thus in the most 
important political trial held in Bengal, the 
evidence was found to be such that a Court 
of Law could substantially accept it and act 
upon it. Take again, the numerous cases in 
which Indian Editors were charged with 
sedition. These were all political cases and 


* This article was sent to he Nineteenth Century and After in 
reply to Mr. Streatfeild’s article in the July number of that 


review, but was not published on the ostensible ground of 
want of space.—Ed. AM. R, 


in more than ninety per cent. of them the 
writers were convicted and punished—-sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment which Indian 
opinion has condemned as excessive. Evident- 
ly here also evidence was forthcoming 
which a Court of Law could accept and act 
upon. But weare told by Mr. Streatfeild 
in support of the inadequacy of the existing 
law “that the police are seriously handicap- 
ped in prosecuting for seditious utterings by 
the fact that political speeches are usually 
made in the vernacular and that the precise 
meaning of vernacular terms and expressions 
is exceedingly difficult to determine’. Jam 
a Bengalee; and the Bengalee language 1s 
my mother tongue. I hope it will be readily 
conceded even by Mr. Streatfeild himselt 
that | am at least as familiar with it as he 
is. Speaking as a Bengalee who uses his 
mother tongue constantly in the daily inter- 
course of life, | have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Streatfeild’s remark involves a libel 
upon our language; and those who know 
how to use it have never found the smallest 
difficulty in expressing themselves with the 
utmost accuracy and precision. My remark ts 
amply borne out by the issues in the sedition 
cases to which I have referred. In almost all 
the cases in Bengal the language used was Ben- 
galee,the subject matter of the indictment was 
expressed in that language. If there were really 
this element of vagueness and want of preci- 
sion inseparable from the use of our language, 
how came it about that there were definite 
findings followed by convictions and punish- 
ments ?: What is true of the Bengalee is I 
think true of other Indian languages, v2z., 
that vagueness and want of precision form 
no part of their defects. In the Tuticorin 
Riot case Mr. Chidambaram Pillay was 
charged with making speeches inciting to 
violence and murder. The speeches were 
delivered in Tamil. They were made the 
subject matter of the indictment and Mr. 
Chidambaram Pillay was, upon the speech- 
es that he delivered, convicted and punish- 
ed. I for my part do not think that the 
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conviction was right and all India holds 
the punishment as monstrous; but the point 
which I want to urge is that the difficulty 
referred to by Mr. Streatfeild exists only in 
the imagination of those who will not look 
at facts straight in the face, that the Indian 
languages are sufficiently precise, and the 
Indian police sufficiently capable to be ina 
position to report speeches delivered in the 
Indian languages. It must, therefore, be 
held that the ordinary law is quite capable 
of dealing with political cases of this kind, 
and that the plea for the assumption of 
extraordinary powers as the only effective 
remedy is inadmissible. As an instance of 
the supposed vagueness of our language, 
Mr. Streatfeild refers to the discussion which 
took place in the High Court about the 
word “Swaraj”. There is no more vague- 
ness about the word “Swaraj” than there 1s 
about the word ‘Self-Government’. ‘Self- 
Government” has a double signification in 
Indian political phraseology for which the 
English language is in no way responsible. 
Self-government may mean autonomy within 
or outside the Empire. Swaraj in the same 
way may mean Self-government within or 
outside the Empire. The High Court accept- 
ed the view ~and this is in no way connect- 
ed with linguistic considerations—which 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who had first used 
the word ina political sense, put upon it, 
viz., that it means Self-government within 
the Empire as in the Colonies. 

Mr. Streatfeild in defending the deport- 
ations says, ‘These firebrands are  well- 
known; and there is no reason to doubt 
that-the persons deported belong to this 


class. In a matter of this kind private 
malice may lie, but public repute does 
not”. In other words, the men who have 
been deported are, according to Mr. 


Streatfeild, “firebrands” by “public repute”. 
We need not go to the dictionary for the 
meaning of the word “firebrand”. Mr. 
Streatfeild explains the sense in which he 
wants us to understand the word in the 
present case. The firebrands are ‘those who 
by open preaching or by covert instruction 
are instilling into young, unformed, but en- 
thusiastic minds the poison of anarchical 
disregard for human life and property, and 
of reckless opposition to the established 
order of things”. To say this of Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, Aswini Kumar Dutt, not to 
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speak of the others who have been deported, 
isa foul libel upon them. The High Court 
of Calcutta has just disposed of a similar 
libel against Lala Lajpat Rai by pronounc- 
ing it “a malicious libel”. Let me here 
quote an extract from an article written by 
Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra in his paper 
the “Sanjibani”, when an attempt was made 
upon the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the late 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal :-—- 

Dear Countrymen,—We firmly believe that only a 
microscopic number of our people have been misled 
by the idea of doing goodto the country by murder, 
but the thought that there should be even one young 
man who has thought this has made us miserable. 
But tears are of no avail if we do not move heaven 
and earth to bring back our boys to the right path. 
Listen! No nation on earth has ever gained anything 
by murder. Read the history of the world, and you 
will find that nations which have tried to gain freedom 
by terrorism have only degraded themselves and 
worsened their condition. God reveals his wishes 
through the history of the development of humanity. 
He is the Father and Preserver. Anybody who sets 
himself against His wishes is inevitably crushed. 
Wrong-doing can never help a gvod cause. This is 
an eternal truth. 


The extract speaks for itself. Everybody 
who reads it, will agree with me in think- 
ing that the writer is no “firebrand”, but 
a man of the highest moral principles, 
speaking with great earnestness to young 
men, urging them to follow the paths of 
virtue and morality in the prosecution of 
public ends. ‘lo deport such a man without 
atrial and then to declare to the world 
that he is a ‘firebrand’, wedded to an- 
archical principles, who has done his best 
to infuse the poison into young minds, is a 
piece of calumny which we cannot suffi- 
ciently condemn. But it serves to show 
the character of the apology which has 
been set up in justification of the deporta- 
tions. 

Mr. Streatfeild makes an attack upon the 
Swadeshi movement. and he repeats the 
old, old theory wnich has again and again 
been exploded, but which as often has been 
reaffirmed by its supporters with a magni- 
ficent disregard of actual facts. It will be 
remembered that Lord Morley when he was 
in the House of Commons said in 1907 that 
“The situation in Eastern Bengal was 
strained owing to the bitterness between 
Hindus and Mohammedans consequent on 
the attempts made to compel Mohammedans 
by violence to abstain from purchasing 
foreign goods’. An attempt was made 
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about the same time under official inspira- 
tion to connect the Swadeshi movement 
‘with the Hindu and Mohammedan riots. 
All this lead to a spirited protest from the 
leaders in both the Bengals which once for 
all disproved the theory which Lord Morley 
had suggested and which Mr. Streatfeild 
now affirms in a different form. We quote 
an extract from this mantfesto of the Bengal 
leaders :— - 


Mr. Beatson Bell, C. S., the trying officer at 
Dewangunge, has observed that boycott is .not the 
cause of the disturbances. Another Special Magis- 
trate at Dewangunge, himself a Mahomedan gentle- 
man of culture, observes in one of the cases, ‘“‘there 
was not the least provocation for rioting, the common 
object of the. rioters was evidently to molest the 
Hindus.’ In another case, Emperor v. Habil Sircar, 
the same magistrate observes as follows :— 


“The evidence adduced on the side of the prosecu- 
tion shows that about 4 or 5 P.M. on the date in 
question, the accused Habil Sarkar had read over a 
notice to a crowd of Mussalmans near the shop of 
Ramani Saha at Dewanganj fat and had told them 
the Government and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
have passed orders to the effect that nobody would 
be punished for plundering and oppressing the Hindus. 
Soon after the Kali’s image was broken by the 
Mussalmans, the shops of the Hindu traders were also 
plundered. In some of the shops fire was set to some 
heaps of papers by the Mussalmans for the purpose 
of searching the shops of the Hindus by the light of the 
fire, etc. * * In my opinion the witnesses do ‘not 
make any false statements in_their evidence.” 

Mr. Barniville, C.S., the Sub-divisional Officer of 
Jamalpur, in his report on the Melanda Hat riots 
finds ‘'that some Mussalmans proclaimed by beat of 
drum that the Government had permitted them to loot 
the Hindus.” In the Hargilchar abduction | case 
against Jani Sheikh and others, Mr. Barniville in 
committing the accused persons remarked ‘‘that 
these outrages were due to the announcement that the 
Government. had permitted the Mahomedans to marry 
Hindu widows in zzca form.” 
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I fear Swadeshi has been held responsib 
for many things; but it has certainly m 
created any ill-will between the Hindus ar 
the Mohammedans; for the movement hi: 
immensely benefited the weaving classes: 
the Jolahs—who are mostly Mohammedan 
I will not say that there have not bee 
excesses in connection with this movement 


‘but I ask is it possible to point to any mov 


ment, the most beneficent that we can thir 
of, which in some stage or other, general 
in the period of its greatest enthusiasm, hi 
not been attended with excesses ? 


Swadeshism is in no way responsible f 


creating ill-feeling towards the Gover 
ment or the English people. The Gover 


ment has become unpopular by reason 

its own measures, by the persistent pursuit 
a policy of reaction for over sixteen year 
and if there is any feeling against Englis' 
men in [ndia it must be set down to whi 
is unfortunately only too true in a lars 
number of cases —the demeanour of Englisl 
men towards their Indian fellow-subjects. 


Let us not throw the responsibility of tk 
tension that now exists upon a great ar 
beneficent movement which might have bee 
attended with some excesses at the first stat 
but which is now settling down asa perm: 
nent factor of Indian life and is calculate 
to confer inestimable benefit upon the peop 
and the Government by stimulating tl 
industrial development of the country. 


SuRENDRANATH BANERIE 


4, CLEMENTS INN, 
Lonpon. 


“THE GODS OF KULU 


ANY English writers have insisted on, 
and it seems to me, somewhat exag- 
gerated the differences between the 

various classes of the inhabitant of India. 
But none of these differences is, as far as my 
own observation goes, so great as the differ- 
ence between the men of the hills and the 
men of the plains. The Bengali and.the 
Panjabi, the Hindu and the Musulman have 


a great deal in common; but when we enter 


the Himalayas, we seem to pass into a ne 
atmosphere of thought and feeling. Tt 
change of moral atmosphere, is like tl 
change of physical atmosphere, easy 

perceive but not so easy to describe. St 
a few points may benoted. ‘Widow ma 
riage’ we are told in the Census Report 

India “is a badge of social degradation”. 

Kulu no degradation attaches to wido 
marriage and it is not uncommon, Pol 
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gamy is byno means exceptional, as it is 
among the Hindus of the plains. The mar- 
riage of very young children is not usual and 
marriage is often postponed till after the age 
of puberty. The marriage ceremony is often 
dispensed with itn favour ofa civil contract. 
Sometimes there is not even a civil contract 
and the young man and woman merely live 
together with the knowledge of their pa- 
rents. No disgrace is thought to attach to 
such a relationship, and the two are spoken 
of as husband and wife. The Kulu hus- 
band when he does not get on with his wife, 
often sells her with her own consent to an- 
other man; a practice which Hindus and 
Mahommedans from the plains find extremely 
shocking. If, however, the marriage customs 
are lax, the observance of caste rules is ex- 
tremely strict. In general character the 
people are singularly cheerful and good- 
tempered, and crime and extreme poverty 
are almost unknown. 

While the people of Kulu may be called 
Hindus, their religious beliefs and practices 
differ in many respects from those of the 
plains. I believe that English officials 
employed in Kulu have at different times 
written about the local divinities but none 
of these writings have fallen into my hands, 
nor have [ any opportunity of consulting 
libraries. The following account is there- 
fore based only on my own observations and 
on what I have heard from Kulu peasants. 
I shall follow a topographical order, so that 
any visitor to the valley interested in the 
matter will have little difficulty in verifying 
or correcting my statements in so far as they 
relate to external facts. As for the stories 
given, it will be obviousin most cases and 
I wish it to be understood in all, that I do 
not vouch for their truth but merely repeat 
what has been told me. 

The valley of the Beas runs south from 
Ralla to Larji. It is almost everywhere 
very narrow, but below the junction of the 
Sarbari it broadens out for about a mile into 
a meadow. The Sultanpur dak bungalow 
lies on the western side and near the 
northern end of this meadow, and as almost 
all visitors to Kulu stop in the bungalow for 
at least a night, we may take it as a 
centre of reference. Eastwaid and some- 
what northward from the bungalow, where 
the meadow is bounded by the main road, 
is the temple of Ghori Deo. It should be 


noted that deo, which is an evil spirit in 
Hindustani, means a god in the Kulu 
language. The temple its a small plain 
building without any architectural orna- 
ments. Inside isa low, dark room containing 
the pind: or body of the god. This always 
staysin the temple. When a god takes 
part in a procession he is represented by his 
mukh, which consists of hollow silver masks 
about ten in number carried ona rath. In 
Kulu proper the rath somewhat resembles 
an easy chair with a cloth thrown over it so 
as to cover the whole of the front. The 
masks are placed on the cloth. In Seoraj the 
rath is like a box standing on one end, or 
still more like a truncated pyramid, since 
the upper square 1s a little smaller than the 


base. The four” faces are covered with 
masks. There is a difference of opinion as 


to the theological question whether the god 
lives only in the pind: or in the mukh as 
well. The pend: of Ghori, so far as I could 
make out through the gloom, for of course 
I was not allowed to enter the temple, 
consists of two square blocks of stone placed 
close together. There is no attempt at 
representing the form and features of an 
individual god. In fact, this would be 
impossible owing to the want of skilled 
sculptors in Kulu. Even the muh of one 
god is like the mukh of another. These 
masks are of course made by the silversmith, 
but in the case of some gods, such as 
Piruthan, one of the masks is of supernatural 
origin and not made by any human hands. 

Ghorit Deo is the god of the village 
Dhalpur. On three festivals during the 
year in April, July and October his 
rath is carried round to every house 
in the village and he receives at each 
an offering of incense. He is consulted by 
the villagers about their private affairs and 
speaks through the mouth of his gur. For, 
in general, a god has attached to his service; 
a pujart who worships him daily; a_ kardar, 
who attends to his property; and at least 
one gur through whom he speaks. The 
pujart must be a Brahman, the kérdar 
whose work is secular, not religious, may 
bea landholder, and the gur may be of 
any.caste. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth anda god may choose any man as the 
instrument by which he reveals his will. 
The word used in Kulu for a man who its in 
the condition of being possessed by a god is 
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ubharna. In this state he may run knives 
into himself, or take hot coals in his hand. 

Ghori is not a very great god and 1s only 
worshipped in his own village, Dhalpur. 
Twice a year he pays homage to the greatest 
of the gods Raghunath. Still, he can shew 
his power when offiended. Many years ago 
an assistant commissioner thought that the 
temple of Ghori which is plainer in appear- 
ance than an ordinary stable disfigured the 
meadow, as indeed it does. He had the 
walls and roof removed, but when the 
workmen tried to remove the fzndz, they 
found it buried itself more deeply in the 
ground and resisted all their efforts. After 
some days of vain exertions, one morning 
the coolies saw a snake coiled round the 
pindt. They knew it was the god, and fled 
in terror. The assistant, too, felt the wrath 
of Ghori. He had taken furlough and was 
on his way to Bombay. One of his 
children died on the Kandi and his wife 
became mad. Then lke Pharaoh he re- 
pented, and sent three hundred rupees of his 
own money to repair the temple of the god. 
But the karddr kept back most of this 
money for himself, and received the punish- 
ment of Ananias. He himself, and all his 
family, except one son, died. Fora long time, 
the temple was left unrepaired, and Ghori 
had nothing but wooden boards to shelter 
him from the sun and the rain. But in the 
year of the cholera, the villagers sought the 
help of their god, foras a Kulu friend said 
to me, men seek the gods when they fear 
misfortune, not when they are happy. Ghor 
promised that if his temple were rebuilt, 
Kali should not so much as set her foot in 
Dhalpur. The temple was rebuilt and Ghort 
kept his word. While in all other parts of 
Kulu men were dying, there was not in 
Dhalpur a single case of cholera. 

Ghori came originally from the neigh- 
bouring state, Mandi. In the old days be- 
fore the British raj, the raja of Kulu went to 
war with the raja of Mandi and led his 
troops across the Bhubhu pass as far as the 
little village of Guma. On his return after 
a successful campaign his pony became lame. 
Then a boy who kept cows began to ubharna, 
and Ghori said through the boy’s mouth that 
if the raja would take him to Kulu and give 
him land anda temple he would heal the 
raja’s horse. The boy led the servants of the 
raja into the forests near Guma, where they 
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found the two stones that make the pizndz of 
Ghori. These stones were taken to Kulu and 
placed, first in the raja’s palace, then near 
where the post office is now, and then in the 
village of Dhalpur. But in none of these 
places was Ghori contented, and he would 
not be quiet till he obtained his present 
home, to which he still clings so tenacious- 
ly. The difficulty in accepting the story 
is that the two stones are obviously artifi- 
cial. 

A few steps in front of the temple of Ghori 
is the pindz of Nanda Deo, the dumb god. 
This is merely a stone half-sunk, in the 
ground, like many others scattered through 
the meadow. On either side of and behind 
this stone, there are three other larger stones 
whether in their original position or placed 
there on purpose I can not say. A flat stone 
has been put on the top of thern, so that a 
sort of tiny roofed enclosure open in front 
has been formed. All these stones are natu- 
ral, not cut or shaped in any way. It will 
be obvious that Nanda Deo is a very in- 
significant god. Heisa servant of Ghori, 
who himself is only a second rate god. 
His chief duty is to look after the cattle in 
the meadow. 
calf, it is usual for the owner to oHer some- 
thing to Nanda Deo. He is consulted if 
there is any sickness among the cattle. He 
has the same gur as Ghori, but while Ghori 
speaks through the mouth of the gur, Nan- 


da Deo can only express his meaning byn 


signs and gestures. Itis on this account he 
has received the name of Nanda or dumb. 
He is not fastidious in his tastes. He will 
accept a pig, an offering which more res- 
pectable gods would refuse. 

From the god of the village we naturally 
pass on to the god of the house. The only 
household god with whom I am. personally 
acquainted 1s Gaint, the god of my old 
friend Rirku who lives in a house in Dhalpur 
on the border of the meadow between the 
dak bungalow and the Sessions House. In 
Kulu, an Englishman is not allowed to enter 
the house of a Hindu, for he would pollute it 
by his presence. But last April Rirku’s old 
house was pulled down and Gaint was 
removed into the new house. There was a 
great dinner, to which about forty people 
were invited and lugri, an intoxicating liquor 
made from rice, was drunk freely till late 
at night. Inthe evening Rirku began to 
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ubharna. It was on this occasion that I 
saw the god. He is a trident, consisting of 
a long iron bar terminating in a point anda 
curved cross bar also terminating at either end 
ina point. The cross bar is nailed to the long 
bar at such a distance that the three points 
lie in the same straight line. He is kept in 
a basket, and along with him are the tongs 
used for the fire on which incense is burnt 
to him, and an iron chain with which men 
possessed by a bhut or evil spirit are beaten 
till the evil spiritis driven out. Gaint chose 
the day for entering the new house. Three 
goats were sacrificed, two to Gaint himself 
and one to Ghori. The family god goes 
wherever the family goes. Thus Gaint was 
brought by Rirku’s father from Seoraj. 
Often four goats are sacrificed on entering a 
new house. Besides those given to the 
village god and the household god, one is 
offered to Narsing Bir and one to the jogni, 


_that is to say, the nymph or fairy who is the 
-companion of the household god. She has 


no pindi and is only known to exist because 
she appears in dreams or because the god 
speaks of her. However this time Gaint’s 
companion did not get a goat. 

Gaint wasalso consulted when the founda- 
tion of the house was laid and’ when the 
first slate was laid on the roof. The work- 
men had to put off making the roof for 
several days owing to the unfavourable 
answers of Gaint. On both occasions he 
received a goat. The village gad, too, is 
consulted, and if the answers agree all is 
well. If not, some suspicion falls on the 
claims of the gu+ to be an interpreter of tie 
god, and things have to be postponed till a 
satisfactory agreement is obtained. Former- 
ly the household god used generally to 
speak through the mouth of Rirku. But the 
mouthpiece of a god must be chokha, pure, 
beyond the ordinary purity of members of 
his caste. Either because Rirku learnt the 
Roman alphabet,or because of some other im- 
*purity accidentally incurred, the god seldom 
speaks through him now. When it ts desir- 
ed to consult Gaint, three objects are selected, 
such as forexample, a small stone, a flower. 
and a blade of grass. These are rolled up 
in three balls of cow-dung and the balls are 
covered with ashes so as to be indistinguish- 
able from one another. Then the inquirer 
fixes in his own mind on one object to stand 
for yes, a second for no, and the third for no 
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Then a small child is asked 
to pick up one of the balls. This is opened 
and the answer obtained. The process is 
repeated several times to exclude all possibili- 
ty of accident. If the same answer is given 
again and again, the will of the god is 
clearly known. 

Gaint, like other iron gods, has no rath or 
mukh, and under ordinary circumstances does 
not leave the house, so that he is only seen 
by members of the family. He is a jealous 
god as far as his own worshippers are con- 
cerned. In 1897, Labhu the brother of Rirku, 
went with me to a place in the jungle called 
Falain, two marches distant from Sultanpur. 
On our way there, he worshipped at a temple 
of Kali. The next day he was seized with 
violent colic pains and no medicines I had 
with me were of any use. Presently Labhu 
began to ubharna and it appeared that his god 
Gaint was angry with him for worshipping 
Kali. He decided to return home and offer 
a goat to Gaint and set out the following 
morning. From the very moment he started 
on his homeward journey he felt much 
better. 

In such cases ubharna comes on sponta- 
neously, but at other times it is induced 
artificially. J saw this in rgor on Tirpoin, 
one of the western hills bounding the 
valley of the Beas. On some burning coals, 
the root of a plant called dhup or gugal 
is placed. It gives out fumes smelling like 
incense. Round this, three or four gurs 
sit on the ground rocking themselves back- 
wards and forwards. After a time, the 
condition called uwbharna comes on, and 
then people ask the gur, or rather the god 
who speaks through him, questions con- 
cerning the coming harvest, the health of 
inen and cattle, &c. The gur when he has 
returned to his original state does not know 
what he has said, and, I am told, that if 
he himself wished to ask anything of the 
god, he could only do it by means of a 
friend who would question him when he 
was inspired and repeat the answer to him 
when he was in his natural condition. _I 
have never seen a gur run knives into 
himself, like the priests of Baal, but I hear 
that this is not uncommon. Ubharna is 
considered the clearest evidence of divine 
power. “Except for ubharna,” Rirku said to 
me “I should not believe in the gods.” “But 
the gods give rain.” “Who knows whether 
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answer at all, 


rain comes from the gods or comes of 
itself? Only wubharna is certain.” And 
another Kulu friend said, “Every god arises 
through whharna.” 

When a sacrifice is offered, it is the 
custom to lead the goat before the god, 
to see whether he accepts it. If the goat 
shivers it is accepted, and its head is imme- 
diately cut off with a sword. But if it 
remains still, it is rejected and is taken 
away for the time. It need hardly be said 
that the flesh of the animal is eaten by 
human beings and that the god’s portion 
is only the smell. There are gods such as 
Jamlu on Tirpoin who require the goat 
to be killed in Musalman fashion, by cutting 
the throat. Some say that the god Jamlu 
is himself a Musalman, although his wife 
is a Hindu, and that he cares nothing for 
Hindu rules about eating and drinking. 
But others deny this, and say that Jamlu 
is a Hindu in everything except the mode 
of sacrifice he prefers. There 1s no doubt 
in the case of another god, not known 
indeed in Kulu, but much worshipped in 
Allahabad and the surrounding districts. 
This 1s Ghazi Mian, who is an historical 
character and came to India with Mahmud 
of Ghazni. He was first made by the 
Musalmans a shahid and pir, martyr and 
saint, because he had died fighting the 
Hindus and then made by the Hindus 
themselves a god. In his case, the goat 
must not merely be killed in Musalman 
fashion, but must be killed by a Musalman 
butcher, whose services are engaged when- 
ever a sacrifice is offered. 


We return to the gods worshipped in 
Kulu. Between the dak bungalow and the 
temple of Ghori is the rath of Raghunath, 
the most conspicuous object in that part of 
the meadow. It is not like the rath of any 
other god, but resembles somewhat a little 
house on wheels. These wheels are, or 
rather were, twenty four in number, six on 
each of four axes. The house itself, if it 
were on the ground, would be rather like 
asmall garden arbour. It consists of an 
inner part,: just big enough for a man to sit 
in, and an outer veranda. The whole is 
covered by a peaked roof. The floor is 
raised on poles a few feet above the level 
of the wheels. Raghunath, who is identi- 
fied with Rdm, is the greatest of all the 
gods, Hishomeis notin the rath but in. 


the raja’s palace. He has no pzndz but a 
murat or image. It is about six inches 
long, made of gold in the shape ofa man, 
and this is the way in which it came into 
Kulu. Many years ago, perhaps two hun- 
dred or more, there was a raja of Kulu 
who like Naaman was a leper. At that 
time the chief god was Puari. The raja 
asked help from Puari and all the other 
gods of Kulu, but in vain. Then one of the 
courtiers said; “There is a god in Ajodhya 
who can heal the raja’s sickness.”’ So a 
servant was sent disguised as a sadhu to 
the temple of Raghunath in Ajodhya. 
After waiting some years, he found an 
opportunity to steal the image and escape 
with it to Kulu. Then the raja was healed of 
his leprosy and he knew that there was no 
god in all the earth equal to Raghunath. 
The other gods were, it is true, not rejected, 
but they have been compelled from that 
time to pay tribute and homage to Raghu- 
nath, the god of gods. Puari still lives in 
the raja’s palace, but his glory 1s gone. 
Every god thinks that to his kingdom there 
will be no end, but sooner or later the 
time comes, when he fails to give rain or to 
cure disease, or in some way or other to 
satisfy the ‘needs of his worshippers, and 
then he is deserted for other gods. 
Raghunath has sixteen pujaris, who take 
it in turns to serve him. The turns of service 
recur at intervals of four days and each 
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turn lasts the whole day from morning to | 


evening, so that the god has always four 
pujaris in attendance. Besides these he has 
servants to fetch his water and to cook his 
food. His attendants have to wake him 
early in the morning, to bring him his 
morning and evening meals and to put 
him to bed at night. When Raghunath 
first came to Kulu, a pujart came from 
Ajodhya with him. One of this man’s 
family has been ever since attached to the 
temple as a priest.* If the old priest dies 


without leaving sons, a new one ts brought, 


But > 


from the same family at Ajodhya. 
his duties are no longer so much those of a 
pujart as those of guru or spiritual guide of 
the raja. Raghunath has no gur and does 
not speak by the mouth of any man. Letters 
containing different statements, perhaps as 
many as ten in number, are placed before 
him, enclosed in envelopes so as to exclude 


* The present priest is the seventh in descent, 
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all imposture. The one of which Raghunath 
approves moves apart from all the others, 
and is opened and read. 

In the year 1896, there was a long season 
of dry weather and the people went to 
Raghunath and asked for rain. He promised 
to give rain 1f his temple were repaired. He 
was asked to fix a day and he promised that 
the rain should come in four days. I can 
testify to this, from persona] knowledge, for 
[was told of the promise on the day it 
was made. The work of repair was im- 
mediately begun, but Raghunath was assured 
that if rain did not fall at the appointed 
time, the repairs would be stopped and the 
workmen sent back to theirhomes. However 
Raghunath kept his promise. He does not 
always shew his power so clearly. There 
was a guarrel between a brother and sister 
about some family jewels which had dis- 
appeared, and each accused the other of 
stealing them. After purifying themselves, 
both went to Raghunath and asked him to 
punish the real culprit within a given time. 
{ was then leaving Kulu and so did not 
hear the result, but on my return next year 
asked a friend. ‘I shall never believe in 
Raghunathji again’’ was the answer, “noth- 
ing happened to either of them.” Theanger 
of the gods may be great, but it is certainly 
slow. 

Raghunath comes out of his temple four 
times in the year. Two of these occasions 
are festivals held throughout India; Basant 
Panchmi, and Dasehra, but the other two 
are peculiar to Kulu. On one of these the 
god is bathed in the Beas and on the other 
in the Sarbari. His wife Sita, and the lion 
Narsingh who is the god himself in another 
form, accompany him, and are bathed with 
him. At all these times the raja must be 
present. Though he has retained very little 
of his former politicalimportance, the raja 
is as necessary as ever for religious purposes 
and has, in fact, become a rex sacrorum. It 
is however only for the worship of Raghu- 
nath that he is indispensable. His close 
connection with the god is shewn by his 
receiving the golden staffof Raghunath, as 
a symbol of authority, immediately on his 
accession. 

On Basant Panchmi and Dasehra, Raghu- 
nath is placed in his rath, which is dragged 
by forty men or more to an assigned spot 
in the meadow. Close by is a small square 
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paved bit of ground on which at the time 
of the festival an altar is erected and 
enclosed by a tent. Here the god 1s carried 
from his rath. Dasehra is the most im- 
portant Kulu jacha or festival throughout 
the whole year. It lasts five days. On the 
first, the god is taken to his allotted place. 
On the second and third, the other gods 
pay salaam to him. All the gods of Kulu, 
three hundred and sixty in number, come, 
that is to say, all the respectable gods who 
keep a rath, not inferior gods such as Gaint 
and Nanda Deo. A god who stays away 
is fined. Some of them have to come long 
distances, five or six days’ journey. Each 
god hasa special place provided tor him 
and is accompanied by his pujarzs anda 
brass band. Preparations for so many 
people have, of course, to be made some 
days before the jacha begins. After a god 
has paid his respects to Raghunath, which 
is his first duty, he takes the opportunity of 
calling on his friends among the other gods. 
As most of the gods live far apart this is the 
only time they can meet one another. On 
the fourth day, the names of all the gods 
present are written in the Persian character, 
sad to say, and not in the indigenous Tankri. 
Then the most important gods are taken 
before the raja. On the fifth day, Raghu- 
nath is again placed in the rath and taken 
down to the bank of the river Beas. There 
he receives as a sacrifice the ponj bollt or 
five gifts, that is to say, a buffalo, a ram, a 
pig, a cock and a fish. The first three 
remind one of the suovetaurilia and the 
coincidence can hardly be accidental. It is 
sometimes said that Raghunath himself 
hates blood and that the animals are not 
offered to him but to Kali. This theory is, 
I suspect, due to the MCS of the 
Hinduism of the plains. A raja once tried 
to stop the sacrifices but a severe pestilence 
broke out and he himself died in conse- 
quence. The whole festival concludes as 
elsewhere in India by the burning of Rawan. 
This takes place on anisland in the Beas 
called Lanka tapu, the island Ceylon. Then 
the rath is dragged back to its usual place 
in the meadow and Raghunath goes to his 
temple in the raja’s palace. 

While the principal object of the festival 
is to honour Raghunath, business and 
pleasure are not neglected. There is much 


buying and selling. Men, as wellas gods, 
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greet their old friends from different parts of 
the valley. Often a circle is formed of men 
dancing round a god, while a small group 
of spectators looks on. Every one puts on 
his best clothesand the women wear all 
their jewels. In one corner of the meadow 
whirly-go-rounds moving ina vertical plane 
are erected and these are for many a great 
amusement. The scene has some features 
of resemblance with a London bank holiday, 
but the differences are allin favour of the 
Kulu people. These hill peasants have 
nothing of the rough, noisy manners which 
characterize the lower classes in England. 
They can enjoy themselves freely without 
ever passing beyond the bounds of propriety. 
The women make no attempt to conceal 
their faces. But although they are not 
timid and self-conscious like Indian women 
in the plains, their behaviour is perfectly 
modest. Good taste, which in other countries 
is the result of education, seems to come 
to these people by nature. 

In the adjoining hill state of Mandi, 
Dasehra is not an important festival and 
only lasts a single day. The chief god 
Madhab Rai, who is said to be the same as 
Krishna, comes out of his temple, and that 
Tam told is all that happens. There is not 
even, as in other parts of India, a representa- 
tion of the burning of Rawan. The chief 
festival of Mandi is Shivratri, which ts of little 
importance in Kulu. Then eighteen gods 
come to salute Madhab Rai. It seems clear 
that Dasehra is not an indigenous hill festi- 
val or else it would be observed in Mandi 
as well asin Kulu. Even in Kulu, the repres- 
entation of the story of Ram and Sita, is 
not as in the plains, the most prominent 
feature of the festival. There is no abduc- 
tion of Sita, no mimic combat, only the 
destruction of Lanka. That Raghunath 
came from Ajodhya is no doubt an_histori- 
cal fact. Probably he has taken the place 
of the indigenous god Puari in an old hill 
festival which has received some few Hindu 
modifications.* 

On the eastern range of hills at their sou- 
thern extremity, can be seen indistinctly the 
temple of Shivaji, locally pronounced Sibji. 
He isalso called Bijli Baba, Father Light- 
ning, a name which recalls Jupiter Tonans. 
He is the god next in rank to Raghunathyi. 


* Some years ago the raja of Kulu had Ram Lila preformed as in 
the Panjab. The Pandit boy who acted Ram on that occasion 
afterwards went mad, andit has not been thought good since 
then to repeat the performance. 
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His pindi, 1am told, is a lingam like that 
of Shiva elsewhere. Every three years it is 
struck by lightning, or rather thunderbolts, 
and shattered to pieces with such violence 
that the pieces are thrown far and wide in 
the surrounding field. Men are then sum- 
moned from the neighbouring villages. 
They bring with them a kilta, ght and some 
silk cloth. After collecting the pieces and 
restoring them to their original place, they 
rub them with ghz, wrap them in the cloth 
and then cover the whole with the kilta. 
In the morning, the frdi is completely 
restored just as if nothing had happened. 
It is on this account the god gets his name 
of Bijli Baba. Sibji has many mukhs and 
one of them, distinguished by its extreme 
ugliness, is of supernatural origin. This 
one stays in the temple and is never placed 
on the zath with the others. The story 
of its discovery is as follows. A Brahman 
named Bhabhi had some land in the village 
Ganakla on the turther side of the hill, and 
had employed labourers to dig his field. 
Early in the afternoon his wife brought the 
men their usual meal. While they were 
resting under a tree she took a hoe and 
began to work herself. When she struck 
the ground, she heard a groan and a voice 
saying ‘do not hit me.’ On removing the 
earth the mukh of Sibji appeared. The 
woman hid it in her bosom, lest it should 
be seen by any of the labourers, and took 
it home. She placed it in a box of mah,. 
a kind of dal, and locked the box. The 
mah began to overflow the box, and con- 
tinued to increase in quantity so that at 


last the whole house was filled. On 
account of this miracle Sibji is called 
Mahdeo.T 


The Brahman Bhabhi and his wife were 
astonished at the miracle but did not know 
if it was the work of a god or an evil spirit. 
So they said, “If you are a god let the mah 
diminish to its original amount, but if an evil 
spirit let it stay as it is.” Then the excess of 
mah disappeared. Bhabhiand his wife put 
the tzka on their foreheads and worshipped 
the new god. It wasa few days later that 
the pind: was discovered. The Brahman 
noticed that his cow was giving much less 
milk than usual. He suspected his cowherd 
and beat him in spite of his denials. Then 
one day he secretly followed the cow and 


¢ It need hardly be said that this is a false etymology, 
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cow-herd into the forest, and saw the cow 
enter a thick cluster of bushes and go up to 
a stone on which she herself poured the milk 
from her udders. Now the cowherd was 
dumb, but the god came into him, and he 
began to make signs. The Brahman said, 
“If you are really a god, give this man the 
power of speech.” That night the cowherd 
asked for his dinner, speaking for the first 
time in his life. Then the god said that he 
was Sibji and that the lingam and_ the 
mukh were his. The Brahman and his wife 
took Sibji into their house and he blessed 
them. They had been childless, but now 
children were born to them, their cattle 
multiplied and their fields gave abundant 


harvests. At that time there was a raja 
of Nagar, which was then distinct from 


Kulu, who was afflicted by leprosy. He 
heard of the new god and was healed by 
him. In gratitude he gave Sibjia temple 
and lands. All this happened, it should 
be noted, long before Raghunath came to 
Kulu. 

Paley argues, if I can trust recollections 
more than thirty years old, on a prtort 
grounds that Christianity must have been 
attended by miracles at its origin. Tome 
it seems possible to go further and say, 
that not merely Christianity, but all 
religions must have been at their origin 
attended by miracles. As may be seen 
from the above narrative this was the case 
Moreover not 


~ only must there be miracles at the birth of 
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a religion but fresh miracles must be per- 
formed from time to time, or else the faith 
of the believers will grow cold. Gods can- 
not, any more than men, always maintain 
a reputation on the strength of their past 
achievements. “If the gods did not some- 
times shew their power,” a gur of Sibji said 
to me, “who would believe in them ?’ Then 
he told me how Sibj: had shewn his power 
to araja some years ago. This raja had 
read [English at Lahore and doubted the 
existence of the gods. So when Sibji had 
left the palace to return to his temple, the 
raja said in his heart “If Sibjt be really a 
god let him come back tome.” By that 
time Sibji had reached a little village half 
way up the hill. “Then the men who were 
carrying the ruth felt an irresistible force 
compelling them to turn back, and indeed 
it seemed to them as if it were not they 
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that were carrying the rath but the rath that 
was dragging them along. So they came 
into the presence of the raja, and the raja 
knew that Sibji was in truth a god. 

At Dasehra, Sibji comes with the other 
gods to pay his homage to Raghunathyj. 
But at another festival called Ra rz jach, the 
king’s festival, he himself is the chief god, 
for then Raghunath does not come. This 
jacha js the most important after Dasehra, 
and is attended by sixteen gods. It is held 
in the spring, in this year on April 28th. 
Sibji is taken to the raja’s palace and then 
accompanies the raja who is borne in a 
palanquin to an allotted place on the 
meadow, at some distance from the spot 
where Raghunath stands during Dasehra. 
Sibjt has several gurs. One of them [ have 
known since 1903, when I pitched my tent 
on another part of the hill on which Sibji’s 
temple stands. He used to supply me with 
milk then, and now he often greets me 
when he comes down into the valley. It 
is to him chiefly, lowe the account of the 
introduction of the worship of Sibji into 
Kulu. Altogether the attendants of Sibji 
are two orthree hundred or more in number, 
so that it costs a good deal to bring him to 
a festival. When Sibji came to Kayasth 
Kohthi, the hill where he now is, there 
was a god  Piruthan living in a 
village called Trambli lower down on the 
slope of the same hill. But Sibji would not 
tolerate his presence there, and turned him 
out of the Kehthz. Piruthan went to Piri, 
a village which belongs to the Maharaja 
Kothi, that is to say, to the western range 
of hills. He is now the god of the village 
Piri and occupies a position exactly similar 
to that of Ghori Deo, and Iam ttold his 
pindi is of the same shape. Piruthan, it is 
said, came originally from Cashmere. It 
may be observed with reference to all the 
gods mentioned, except the household god 
Gaint, that there is a tradition of their 
coming from some other country, and I 
believe these traditions to be founded on 
fact. As has already been said, the pujari 
ofa god must bea Brahman. Now as far 
asl can make out, by inquiry into special 
cases, there are no real Kulu Brahmans. 
Every Brahman family came from some 
other part of India. If the pugarz has a 
foreign origin, it is natural to suppose. that 
the god has a foreign origin too. But 
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though the gods are foreign, the mode of 
worship seems to be indigenous. 


It is not likely however that the old snake 
gods have been borrowed. I lived near the 
temple of Nag Deo, one of these gods, for 
some time in 1903, and used to drink water 
taken from a spring sacred to him. The 
temple is empty, but the god is seen to come 
out of it from time to time, in the form of 1 
snake. Though a small god, heis very good 
in giving rain. When prayers to all other 
gods fail, some dirt 1s thrown into the spring 
of Nag Deo, and the god sends rain to 
wash away the pollution. 


A very important god who seems to be 
indigenous is Jamlu. He is a puzzling god, 
and I have found it difficult to ascertain the 
the truth about him as the statements made 
to me often contradict one another. My 
chief informants are: (1) Rirku who has 
lived all his life in Kulu and faithfully 
represents Kulu beliefs; (2} Kam Kant who 
belongs to a purohit family settled: for many 
hundred years in Mandi.# He has not been 
long in Kulu, and is inclined to interpret 
old customs in accordance with the’ beliefs 
of modern Hinduism, but he has been at 
Melana the “head quarters” as he says of the 
worship of the god. Jamlu is more wor- 
shipped in Kulu, than any other god, not 
excepting Raghunathji or Sibji. He is not 
known, asfaras I can learn, in Mandi or 
Kangra or the * anjab, but in Kulu he has as 
many as fifteen or sixteen distinct temples. 
One of these is on the further side of the 
Maharaja Kohthi, but the principal temple 
is at Melana, some twenty or thirty miles 
north-east of Sultanpur. The people of this 
neighbourhood speak a dialect of their own 
distinct from the Kulu, Lahouli or Spiti 
languages. Jamlu is worshipped in the 
form of asword. This iskept inthe temple 
and placed before the gur when he 1s under 
the divine influence. Small horses of silver 
or gold are given to the god and he 1s the 
only god to whom such offerings are made. 
Once a year, in the month oi Phagun, about 
the time of the spring equinox, there is a 
festival in his honour. A hundred or more 
goats are then sacrificed, but one of these 
is killed unlike the others, in Musalman 
fashion (halal) and its flesh thrown away 
instead ofeaten. At Dasehra, Jamlu does not 


* These purohits came from Bengal to Mandi inthe cleventh 
century with the ancestor of the present raja. 
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come to the Dhalpur meadow. He is the 
only really important god who has no rath, 
But he shews some deference to Raghunath. 
He sends his pajyari and some servants, with 
his bell and darch (the bowl in which dhup 
is burned) as far as the further side of the river 
at Sultanpur. They do not cross the river, 


but they ring the bell and burn incense on 4 


their own side when Raghunath leaves his 
temple. In the bhandar or treasury of Jamlu 
at Melana besides many images of horses, 
there is an elephant with a rider who 1s said 
to be Akbar. 

As to the nature of Jamlu different ac- 
counts are given. Rirku says he 1s a 
Mahommedan god, perhaps Akbar Badshah, 
while Kam Kant identifies him with a 
Hindu rishi, Yamdagni. This identification ts 
not, as far as Ican learn, known to the Kulu 
people, and I believe it to be merely an 
example of the influence of Brahmanical 
theory. Jamlu might be a Musalman god 


like Ghazi Mian, but I think there is no > 


evidence of any Musalman warrior or saint 
dying at Melana. There are hardly any 
Moslems in the Kulu valley. Now in the 
time of Attila the Huns used to worship a 
god under the symbol of a sword, and much 
earlier the Scythians used to have an annual 
festival in which they offered sheep, horses 
and human beings toa sword.f— The annual 
festival, the sword and the offerings of 
sheep and horses all occur in the worship 
of Jamlu, for no doubt the silver horses have, 
taken the place of an original horse sacrifice. 

Some fifty or sixty years ago a new god 
arose, not in Kulu but in the neighbouring 
Kangra valley: I heard of him from a 
servant named Dhobu, who told me that his 
father introduced the worship of the god. 
fs I was interested in the birth of a new 
god, I wrote to inquire of a Hindu resident 
in Kangra. His account was: ‘A boy used 
to take cows to the jungle to graze. 
While doing so, he used to go and_ sit with 
asadhu or fagir by the river side. The, 
cattle used to go and eat up corn in a 
farmer’s field. After a long time the farmer 
became so angry that he ran after the boy 
in the hope of catching him and beating 
him to death. The boy being very much 
afraid of the farmer ran and ran into the 
jungle and everywhere to escape from the 
farmer and save his own life but the farmer 


+ See Gibbon who quotes Ammianus Marcellinus and Icrodotus. 


- a god, began to speak 
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would not leave the boy but ran and ran. 
At last the boy called aloud and ordered a 
tree to open its trunk.* The tree opened 
itself and the boy entered. ‘The tree trunk 
shut itself again afterhim. ‘Then the farmer 
could do no harm to the boy and returned 
home. After many years the boy became a 
in another man’s 
mouth and show his godly strength. That 
god is worshipped by whole Kangra and ts 
called Dewat Sidh.”” When I was listening 
to Dhobu I was under the impression that 
there was some truth at the bottom of the 
story and that the boy really existed, though 
of course without further inquiry it is* im- 
possible to make out what actually happen- 
ed. If this be so, a human being has become 
a god. “All the gods were once men,” 
Rirku said to me. He put forward this 
Euhemeristic theory spontaneously without 
any suggestion of mine. Whether it be true 
or not, |! do not know, but that some of 
them were is shewn by the example of 


Ghazi Mian. 


The worship of Kali was introduced in 
the year of the cholera~—r8g2 I think—into 
the village Galchet north of Sultanpur. The 
goddess said through a boy, that if the 
villagers made her a_ rath, she would not 
let the cholera come among them. The 
rath was made and there was no case of 
cholera in the village. A negative fact of 
some interest is, that the worship of Krishna 
is almost unknown in Kulu. [ am told 
that uneducated peasants have not so much 
as heard Krishna’s name. 


When inquiring into Kulu sdisica: be- 
liefs, it should be remembered that the 
inhabitants of the chief town, Sultanpur, 
have come from Kangra and the Panjab. 
There are also Lahoulis engaged in the wool 
trade, but so far as I know there is nota 
single Kulu shopkeeper. Flindustani is 


generally spoken in the town and not the 


Kulu language. The townspeople observe 
the usual Hindu festivals, such as Holi and 
Dewali for example. These are not Kulu 
festivals and are unknown in the distant 
villages. But many of the inhabitants of 
Dhalpur, a village near the town, have 
learnt to observe Holi, and have adopted 


the objectionable practice of squirting red 
* Another Kangra friend tells me this 1s a mistake. It was a 
stone which opened, 
become a place of pilgrimage, 


The stone is near Hamirpur and has 
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fluid over one another. It is not a pretty 
festival and one wishes Kulu could be 
preserved from these foreign influences. The 
Christian missionaries, the Musalmans, and 
even the Aryas and the Sikhs are so far 
removed in thought from a Kulu peasant 
that they can do no harm. But contact 
with orthodox Hindus from the Panjab 
does much mischief. I can only refer in 
passing to the deplorable fact that edu- 
cationin Kulu is given in Urdu, instead 
of in the native language. 

Lest I should become too tedious, I leave 
now the gods of the upper world. Before 
describing some other supernatural beings, I 
will digress for a little while and speak of 
two Kulu festivals. The first of these, zaulz, 
or the feast of the new grain, 1s also held in 
Mandi and Kangra. The Kulu people are 
almost all employed in farm work. But most 
of the grain is not produced tor sale. It is 
meant for the use of the farmer and his 
family. If there is a surplus it will be sold, 
while a deficiency must be supplemented 
by buying. But in normal years the excess 
or deficiency is a small proportion of the 


whole. “It is a little wonderful’ says 
Robinson Crusoe, ‘and what I believe few 
people have thought much upon, vwiz., 


the strange multitude of little things neces- 
sary in the providing, procuring, curing, 
dressing, making, and finishing this one 
article of bread.” The Kulu peasant knows 
these things well. From the time of ploughing 
and sowing till the baking by the women 
of the house, almost all the work is done 
by himself, his servants and his family. It 
is only for grinding the grain that he goes 
outside his farm. In Kulu watermills are 
used and the miller is usually paid in kind 
by some handfuls of Hour. Labour expend- 
ed in producing articles for our own use 
is not wearisome. The men and women 
laugh and sing as they reap the harvest 
or guide the oxen that tread out the corn. 
Even the children take delight in helping 
as soon as they are old enough. Still the 
farmer’s life is always one of anxiety. Want 
of rain may parch the growing crops or 
hail beat them down. All the more does 
he rejoice when his work is brought toa 
successful end. The bread which is the 
result of his labours has for him a far 
greater significance than for the dweller in 
towns who buys it for a few pence ata 


shop. It has been obtained at the cost of 
much toil, of many fears and hopes, and 
must not be treated lightly or used waste- 
fully. ‘“‘We reverence bread very much” a 
zemindar said to me. Above all to be 
reverenced is the first grain of the new 
crops. This becomes the symbol, as it is 
the chief result, of the whole labour of the 
past year. The friends and relations of the 
family are invited to join in eating the 
new grain. All rejoice that they have lived 
to eat the bread of another year. But the 
dead are not forgotten. The food for a 
dead man is placed in a dish in the middle 
of the room. The son takes pure spring 
water in his hand and makes three circles 
of water round the dish. Then the food 
is given to children in the name of the 
dead man, It is only after this that the 
living begin to eat. “The dead care very 
much for their share in the feast and if 
they are neglected will appear in dreams 
and complain. This household festival is 
called nault and has no fixed date, since 
the corn ripens at the beginning of June 
in the valley, but at the end of the month 
or in July on the hills. In Kangra, Iam 
told, the festival is held everywhere on the 
first of Baisakh. 

The Kulu people are proud of their 
ghrath or watermill, and think it a hard- 
ship for the people of the plains to have to 
grind corn by hand. It is much smaller 
than an English watermill, and the wheel 
moves in a horizontal not a vertical plane. 
In old days, it 1s said, Parameshwar lived 
among men, but when they invented the 
ghrath, he was afraid and fled to heaven, 
thinking to himself: ‘Men have become 
so clever; before long, they will make me, 
too, their servant.” 

The second festival is, so far asI know, 
only observed in Kulu. It is called Dayali, 
a word resembling Dewali, but I suspect 
the resemblance is merely accidental. 
Sometimes however the Kulu festival is 
called the village Dewali to distinguish 
it from the town Dewali which is the 
usual festival held throughout India. 
This latter festival is not observed in Kulu 
except in the town Sultanpur. Dayali occurs 
at the same time as the Roman Saturna- 
lia and the modern European Christmas. 
Every evening during the festival, which 
lasts a month, men walk in procession 
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singing - obscene songs. Women _ stay in 
their houses at these times. The goddesses 
leave Kulu from shame, and do not return 
till the end of the month. There is a curtous 
practice observed about the same time as 
Dayali, but not lam told really connected 
with it. Mummers go from house to house 
singing and acting as in English villages. 
They take with them what is called the harn. 
It is somewhat in the shape ofa goat and 
is made by two boys with a cloth thrown 
over them. The antics of this animal are 
the chief part of the performance. 

In all religions, a distinction 1s made 
between the gods of light and the gods of 
darkness, the powers which work for good 
and the powers which work for ill. The 
chief evil spirit in Kulu is Narsingh Bir, 
His name is reluctantly mentioned and he 
is often spoken of simply as the god. He 
has no temple, nor p:ndz, nor rath; he never 
sends rain, nor any good thing, but only 
brings calamities. Some times like the 
Erlking he falls in love witha fair boy or 
girl, and then the child fades away and 
dies. So it happened to a very pretty child, 
the little daughter of one of my friends. 
“The worst thing of all is death,” the 
father said when he told me of his loss some 
months afterwards. When a new house 
is built, there is always a danger that Nar- 
sing Bir may choose one of the workmen as 
his victim. A few years ago, some Sikh 
masons employed in Kulu, were warned 
of this, and advised to offer a goat to the 
god. They said “ We do not believe in 
your gods; we believe in Parameshwar and 
our own gurus.” It was pointed out to them, 
in reply, that the gurus might have power 
in the plains, but they had no power in the 
hills where the Kulu gods reigned. But 
the Sikhs would not listen. Now one night 
Rirku had a dream. He saw a man dressed 
like a raja sitting on the ground among 
dirty dishes and cooking vessels. Then the 
sweeper came to Rirku and said, “ The Raja 
Sahib asks permission to enter the house.” 
But Rirku answered ‘What kind of raja 
can this man be? He sits on the ground 
among dirty vessels instead of sitting ona 
chair ina clean place. I shall not let him 
enter the house;” and, while saying this, 
Rirku woke from his dream. He went to 
the house very early in the morning and told 
many people of his dream, and all feared 
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that some evil was signified. So- indeed 
it proved, for at nine o’clock one of the 
Sikh workmen fell from the roof to the 
ground and was so seriously injured, that 
at first it was thought he would die. How- 
ever after spending a fortnight in the hospi- 
tal he recovered. 

Narsingh Bir does not like flowers, espe- 


cially red or white flowers, to be plucked’ 


in the daytime, for he often comes to.smell 
them himself. There was a Hindustani 
boy, Baiju, staying in the house of some Kulu 
friends, who used to pick the wild flowers 
on his way to school. He was warned by 
many people, including his Kulu school- 
fellows, not to do so, but he paid no atten- 
tion to the warnings. Before long, he fell 
dangerously ill. The Assistant Surgeon said 
the illness was typhus fever, but there is 
every reason to believe it was the work of 
Narsingh Bir. For the boy grew worse and 
worse, till one night it seemed as if he could 


‘not live to the morning. The doctor, after 


staying with him for sometime, had gone 
back to the hospital to send medicine. 
Then the boy began to mutter unintelligible 


' words, and all the people standing round— 


it was in the middle of the night—said he 
must be possessed by the god. ‘So Marchu, 
a man very skilled in mantras, was sent for. 
He took some mustard seeds in his hand, 
and soon confirmed the suspicion that the 
hoy was possessed. Then he made two 
balls, one of ashes and one of flour, and 
offered them to Narsingh Bir. But this was 
not enough. A life must be given for a life. 
Without shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin, but an angry god may often 
be appeased by the substitution of an in- 
nocent victim for the real offender. So 
Narsingh Bir was promised a goat, and 
from the very time the promise was made, 
Baiju began to get well. Four days after the 
goat was sacrificed. But Marchu committed 
asin, for he said, “I will offer the goat my- 
selfand take half the flesh,and by means 
of my mantras, | will compel the god to 
accept it whether he is willing or not”. 
However the god refused the goat until the 
owner of the house came and offered it. 
Baiju was soon restored to complete health, 
but Marchu was punished for his presumptions 
and died a fortnight later. 

As already meantioned, the sign that the 
goat has been accepted is its shivering 
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when about to be saerified. Last autumn 
(1908) Labhu’s wife was possessed by the 
god and demanded a goat. The goat had 
been taken all round the boundary of the 
farm to the place of sacrifice, when it fell 
down unconscious. Although the animal 
was killed and given to Narsingh Bir, men 
feared that the omen was bad. In fact, 
Labhu’s poor wife died not long afterwards. 
This March (1909) Narsingh Bir was seen by 
Bholu. There is a narrow path, leading 
from the meadow to the village of Dhalpur, 
used only by walkers. [I have never seen 
any one riding along it even in the day 
time. But Bholu saw at midnight, ascend- 
ing this path, a man in white clothes mount- 
ed on a white horse. Fortunately, he 
guessed at once, who the stranger was, and 
did not ask his name or speak to him, 
Another class of supernatural beings is 
the jognis, who may be compared with 
fairies or the Greek nymphs. Some are the 
companions of the gods. Gaint, for instance, 
has a jognt living with him. Others dwell 
in the forests, and their favourite home is a 
tree growing on the edge of a precipice. 
About one of this kind of joguzs I heard the 
following anecdote. “My grandfather was 


a woodcutter and used to work in a 
forest near the village Shim in the 
upper part of the Kulu valley. One 


day he had climbed a tree overhanging a 
cliff, the finest tree in the forest, intending 
to lop offa branch. But suddenly he was 
seized with blindness and it was with great 
difficulty that his friends were able to help 
him down by means of a rope. On con- 
sulting the mustard seed it was afterwards 
discovered that the tree was the dwelling 
place of a jogn?. My grandfather remained 
blind for the rest of hts life and no medi- 
cine.was of any use to him.” There was a 
gur living in the village of Shamsar in 
Seoraj] who used to tend sheep. One day 
when out with his flock he fell asleep and 
did not wake up till it was quite dark and 
all the other shepherds had gone home. 
Then he saw two women standing before 
him who said: “It is too late for you to 
go home now, come with us,,,but first 
bandage your eyes.” He did as he was told, 
and when he opened his eyes again he 
found himself in a:beautiful room in a 
cave. In front of him was a lady seated 
on a golden throne who welcomed him 
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and gave him food ina golden dish. He . 


slept in the cave that night and in the 
morning the lady told him that whenever 
he wanted food he need only spread out 
his coat and whatever he asked for would 
come to him. But he must never share 
that food with:-any one, and above all, 
he must never tell what he had seen or he 
would die. After that his eyes were 
bandaged, and he was taken back to the 
spot where he had fallen asleep. For 
some time all went well, but one dav his 
wife surprised him eating the magic food, 
and insisted on taking some for herself. 
After this, the food never came again. But 
the foolish woman would not be warned 
and worried her husband till he revealed 
the secret. His death followed, as the 
jognt had foretold. 

The beliefs of which we have tried to 
give an account may seem naive to the 
reader, but he would fall into a great 
mistake if he inferred that the inhabitants 
of Kulu were an unintelligent and super- 
stitious people. On the contrary they are 
perfectly sensible and practical in the affairs 
of their daily life. As for superstition, that 
word is applied to those supernatural 
doctrines which the speaker does not himself 
hold. To a Kulu peasant, as I can testify 
from personal experience, the beliefs of the 
Christian missionary seem superstitious. 
When stories about the gods, heard at differ- 
ent times during sixteen years, are brought 
together, it may seem as if they occupied a 
large place in the mind of the peasant, but 


THE LAST 


I. 

T was during the hazy height of summer. 
The fiery tropical sun was just “sloping 
slowly to the west”. On the marble pave- 

ment of a somewhat bare recom in Prabhat 
Chandra’s mansion sat Kusumkumari, his 
wife, thinking of the “days that are no more”. 
Was she not happier, she thought, .when 
her husband was buta raw recruit in the 
ranks of the lawyers in an out-of-the-way 
mofussil station? In those days they were 
far from rich. But then their wants were 
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this is not really the case. It may be only 
once ina month, or once in several months 
that he is influenced by his belief in the 
supernatural. He does not perform any 
weekly or daily fujya, as the Englishman 
does, or at any rate did thirty years ago. 
The Kulu people are, no doubt, ignorant of 
almost every thing outside their own country’ 
but so too 1s the petty shopkeeper or inferior 
clerk in England. There is this difference, 
that while the hillman has the good sense 
and modesty not to talk about what he does 
not know, the London cockney, whose 
conceit is as boundless as his ignorance, is 
ready to express an opinion as to the 
proper government of any part. of the 
world. Compared with the people of the 
plains, the Kulu people seem to me to 
have less national vanity and more national 
self-respect. They do not shew the same 
curious eagerness to be praised and patted 
on the back by any European. “Wedo not 
want English women to teach us the 
shastras” a Kulu friend said to me, “‘let 
them stay at home with their husbands, and 
live according to the shastras themselves.” 
When an Englishman pays respect and 
makes offerings to the gods, as many 
Englishmen in the valley do, it is taken as 
a matter of course, not.as a matter for 
special gratification. The Kulu people 
cannot doubt the existence of gods whose 
power has been proved so often and their 
faith is neither strengthened by the beliefs 
nor weakened by the disbelief of foreigners. 
Homersuam Cox. 
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limited. And the young couple had ample 
leisure to realise the rosy dreams of nascent 
love. Prabhat Chandra used often to come 
back home from court early because he had 
no engagement there. A client seldom 
crossed their threshold. In those days often 
would Prabhat Chandra caress his little wife 
and recall to his mind the familiar lines of 
Michael Dutt— 


‘Tho’ ours the home of want, ie ne’er repine : 
Art thou not there, e’en thou. a priceless gem, and 
mine ?”’ 


But for the fallings out that tended to 
make love lovelier they spent a life of unal- 
loyed joy and happiness. 

At that time Prabhat Chandra’s highest 
ambition was to rise above want. But with 
- increase of practice his ambition grew. 
Fortune favoured him; and the circle, the 
* limits of which he had once thought unat- 
tainable, soon became too small to hold 
his ambition, The leadership of a mofusszl 
bar had no longer any charms for him, for 
there he had no worlds to conquer; and he 
migrated to the metropolis with a view to 
practise in the High Court. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men.” 
And Prabhat Chandra had “taken it at the 
flood,” for it led on to fortune. Prabhat 
Chandra soon became a man of position, an 
ornament of society, one of the recognised 
leaders of the bar. His daily routine was 
as follows: in the morning clients; then 
court; after that meetings, conferences, 
* visits. In the evening he would come home 
tired longing for rest. But alas! he had to 
get up the cases for the next day and con- 
sult the law reports. Often he had to work 
as late as midnight. He had heen fortunate 
in fame and friendship, and even more for- 
tunate in money-matters. But his leisure 
had become exceedingly scarce. 

People called Kusum the fortunate wife 
of a fortunate husband. She felt it was 
so,~-but at times it pained her to think 
that her husband’s ever-increasing circle of 
business was taking him farther and farther 
fromher. That was just the reason which 
made her ask herself whether they were 
not happier when her husband had to 
struggle for his living in an out-of-the-way 
mofuss?l station. She was buried tn thought 
when one of her children--a boy of seven— 
rushed into the room and said—“‘Ma, Lalit 
Babu is come.” 

Ifusum was startled from her reverie. 
Lalit had come! Lalit her son-in-law— 
ythe husband of her only daughter Nirmala! 
His father was a rich man, very touchy, 
always anxious about his dignity. Proud 
Prabhat Chandra had often to bend his stiff 
neck before him. It was seldom that the 
patrician father allowed his son to accept 
the invitation of Nirmala’s kith and kin. 
What had made Lalit come as an unbidden 
guest so unexpectedly? Kusum’s_ eyes 
beamed with joy. But the glow vanished 
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suddenly “e’en as the levin fash doth fade 
upon the summer cloud”. Kusum’s counte- 
nance became pale when she came to realise 
the gravity of the situation. She heaved 
a pensive sigh, and then bade her son 
bring Lalit to her chamber. 


II 


In his younger days it had been the dream 
of Prabhat Chandra’s lite to go to England 
with a view to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination or failing that 
to qualify himself for the bar. But chill 
penury, which is responsible for so many 
things in this world, made the realisation of 
that dream impossible. Though he had 
not been able to visit England yet he could 
not give up his partiality for some European 
habits and customs. His sons .wore the 
European dress. They were educated in 
European schools in the midst of European 
children. And even his daughter Nirmala 
had been brought up in European ways of 
thinking—thanks to her being put in a Con- 
vent school. A firm believer in the evil 
effects of child marriage, Prabhat Chandra. 
had stood firmly against the entreaties of 
his wife as long as he could as regards his 
daughter’s marriage. As compromised at 
last Nirmala was married when she had 
completed her fourteenth year. This was 
the most fatal blunder of Prabhat Chandra’s 
life. Unable to resist the temptation of 
marrying his daughter to the son of an im- 
mensely rich and well-known man he over- 
looked the probable effects of the education 
he had given her. Lalit’s father’s partiality 
for orthodox Hindu customs was perhaps 
as great as Prabhat Chandra’s partiality to- 
wards those of Europe. But he was a 
known figure in society. This modern Shy- 
lock after amassing an immense fortune had 
sought to enter the ranks of the ‘‘aristocracy”’. 
And by judiciously spending some money 
on charitable institutions with which high 
Government officials were connected he had 
managed to get the title of a Rai Bahadur, 
and then that of a Raja. He considered 
himself far above the level of the common 
herd of his neighbours, and “made his house 
higher than the houses of his neighbours”. 
He had issued orders that Prabhat Chandra 
should never send his daughter to any social 
function without his having obtained sanc- 
tion previously. 
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It was this very order that Kusum had 
transgressed to-day. She had sent her 
daughter to a social function at the house of 
one of Prabhat Chandra’s friends-- even 
without telling anything to her husband. 
She would return in two or three hours. 
And who ever imagined that in the mean 
time the impossible would happen —that 
Lalit would come? That was why she 
turned pale when she heard of the visit of 
her son-in-law. 

Still Kusum was in the dark about the 
real situation. At the social function to 
which she had sent Nirmala, Lalit too had 
been invited And having espied his wife 
in a carriage that entered the gate which led 
to the Zenana he had gone to his father-in- 
law’s place only to make assurance doubly 
sure. Lalit did not wait long, but left 
Prabhat’s residence very soon. He was sure 
Nirmala was not at home. For had she 
been at home he, surely, would have met 
her. Moreover on his way to the carriage he 
asked his young brother-in-law, “where is 
your sister’? And the artless words of the 
innocent child confirmed the misgivings of 
the doubting husband. 


Lalit sulkily entered his carriage and 
ordered the driver to drive home. 
Kusum had been watching her son-in- 
law’s movements from a window. She 
heard the reply of her little son. Her head 
began to reel and she sat down to contem-~- 
plate the consequences of her thoughtless 
action. The traveller who has lost his way 
on a mountain, in a dark and stormy night, 
does not realise his danger more keenly 
when a flash of lghtning reveals to him 
that he is standing on the brink of a steep 
precipice than did Kusum realise her perils 
on that day. She shuddered to think of 
the consequences of her own action. 


Il. 


Lalit came home; and after changing his 
dress went to his mother and ttold her 
everything. His father, the Raja Bahadur, 
had an engagement with a high official 
that afternoon. His coachman had ins- 
truction to inform him of the return of his 
son, for the Raja Bahadur had expressed 
his intention to go in the carriage and pair 
after his son’s return. The house to which 
Lalit was to have gone was not far off. But 
the coachman came to tell him that the 
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horses were tired and it would not be safe 
to work them on sucha hot day. The Raja 
Bahadur was astonished at the news. And 
on interrogating he learnt that Lalit had 
been to his father-in-law’s place. 

Bidding the coachman harness another 
pair, he ordered his valet to call his son. 
The valet returned, and informed him that 
Lalit had gone to see his mother in the 
inner apartments of the house. The Raja 
Bahadur followed his son there. 

“Ts it so’? said the mother after hearing 
the whole thing from Lalit. 

It was just then that the Raja Bahadur 
entered the room, and asked his son, “What 
made you go to your father-in-law’s place 
uninvited ?” 

Lalit’s mother acquainted her husband 
with the facts of the case, with some bitter 
comments of her own on the conduct of the 
parents of her son’s wife. 


The Raja Bahadur had been noting with 
great concern that his son was growing care- 
less of the dignity of his exalted position. 
He was now extremely glad to know that 
far from being careless he had indeed grown 
careful about that dignity. He began to 
nope that his son- should he only follow 
in the footsteps of his father—would be 
able to maintain the traditions of his 
exalted position and even add lustre to 
them. He wrote a letter to Prabhat 
Chandra, and then went out to pay his 
“humble respects” to the European official—~* 
dreaming of the brilliant future of his only 
son, 


IV. 

Kusum was afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of her husband. But the danger 
came from another andan unexpected quarter. 
Returning from Court Prabhat Chandra 
found the Raja Bahadoor’s letter on his 
office table. 


The purport of the letter was that the 
Raja Bahadoor was surprised at the conduct * 
of Prabhat Chandra, whom he had strictly 
forbidden on more than one occasion to send 
the Raja’s daughter-in-law to any social 
function without the Raja’s permission. 
The daughter of Prabhat, he emphatically 
maintained, had risen hy the very fact of 
her marriage with.a Raja’s son far higher 
in society than her parents could ever 
dream of doing. In conclusion he express- 
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ed his. desire to know what Prabhat Chandra 
had to say in justification of his unpardon- 
able conduct. He also wished his daughter- 
in-law’s father to state whether the latter 
could tell him why he would not be justified 
in disowning his relationship with his son’s 
relatives by marriage. 

Prabhat Chandra read the l-tter and felt 
deeply insulted. His wrath resembled that 
of the rhinoceros which rushes headlong to 
punish the immediate cause of its anger. 
Had he not received this insulting letter, he 
would perhaps have regarded his wife as 
the offender. But now her offence appeared 
to him to be nothing more than a wellmean- 
ing mistake. He put the whole blame on 
the Raja Bahadoor and wrote to him in 
answer— 

“DeEaAR Raya BAHADUR, 

“J have received your insolent letter, by 
writing which you have transgressed the 
bounds of common decency. I do not 
consider myself bound in any way to offer 
an explanation of my conduct. On no 
such condition did I give my daughter in 


marriage. My friend to whose house I 
have sent my daughter is in no way 
inferior in position to yourself. At least 


no sane man would consider him to be so. 
You are proud of your purse and conceited of 
your titles. As for the money you have 
spent in purchasing your titles | too may 
Spend quite as much on anoblercause. But 
.I consider it derogatory to my self-respect 
to dance attendance on and await the plea- 
sure of any and every government official. 
You state that your next step would be to 
disclaim relationship with your untitled 
relatives. Let me tell you that I am proud 
to think that I can still afford to spurn at 
the so-called honours for which you have 
sacrificed your birthright. You threaten 
to cut off all connection with me! I see no 
reason to be sorry for that. A gentleman 
ought to apologise for the insolence which 
characterises your letter. Unless I receive 
an apology at an early date I shall be com- 
pelled to cut offall communication with you.” 

The Raja Bahadoor’s anger knew no 
bounds when he received this reply to his 
letter. He vowed that he would never 
send for his daughter-in-law; and was sure 
Prabhat Chandra would have to bend his 
knee in supplication on behalf of his 
daughter. 


Prabhat Chandra, on the other hand, 
thought that his daughter was not a burden 
to him, that he would never beseech the 
Raja Bahadoor to take her back. That 
would be derogatory not only to his own 
dignity but also to that of his beloved 
daughter. 3 

Who could have dreamt that a single 
mistake committed unwillingly by Kusum 
would ever have led to such unforeseen 
disasters ? 


V. 


A year rolled by. The Raja Bahadoor 
did not send for his daughter-in-law ; and 
the chance of his doing so became indeed 
very remote. He would have asked---nay 
ordered his son to marry again, but he was 
afraid lest by doing so he would incur the 
displeasure of luropean officials, who 
disapproved of polygamy as a remnant of 
an old world barbarism. 


Prabhat Chandra, too, stood firm against 
the entreaties and tears of his wife. He 
was determined not to humiliate himself 
and his daughter by entreating the Raja 
Bahadur to take back his daughter-in-law.. 

KCusum was very unhappy—for she always 
considered herself the cause of her daughter’s 
unhappiness. j 

On her return from the party Nirmala 
became aware of what had happened. She 
was not aware of her father-in-law’s injunc- 
tion or else she would never have gone. 
Her first impulse was to write to her 
husband explaining the whole thing, and 
pleading her innocence. But immediately 
it Hashed upon her that she could not and 
would not throw the whole blame on her 
loving mother with a view to get her own 
self absolved. Then she thought, she would 
gradually explain the whole thing in her 
letters in answer to her husband’s. But 
those much longed for letters never came. 


It was Lalit’s first impulse, too, to write to 
his wife if she had been aware of his father’s 
order. He was but a young man. And his 
love naturally led him to consider his wife 
innocent. ‘Love looks not with the eyes, 
but with the mind”. But then what would 
he write and how? Then he realised that 
even if Nirmala were innocent it was be- 
yond his power tosee her or to bring her 
home without the sanction of his enfuriated 
progenitor. Then he understood his mistake 
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and cursed himself. Both the husband and 
wife were yearning for each other. Yet 
they were helpless Such was the irony of 
fate. 

Nirmala grew weak and weary-- like an 
unopened bud withered in the heat of the 
summer sun. When asked what ailed her, 
she could speak of no definite ailment; and 
the doctors could find nothing wrong in the 
system save general weakness for which 
they prescribed the usual remedies. But she 
grew weaker and weaker. Kusum’s mater- 
nal instinct detected the malady which 
professional medical skill could not diag- 
nose. She told her husband, “See how 
Nirmala is pining away. Is not her life 
dearer to you than your vaunted sense of 
honour and your mistaken ideas of self-res- 
pect? Do go to her father-in-law, and ap- 
pease him”. But Prabhat Chandra shook 
his head sadly, “You are mistaken. What 
if they decline to hear me? For the sake of 
of my: daughter I would gladly undergo 
that degree of humiliation; but if I fail the 
shock would be too much for poor Nirmala. 
Remember what risk Irun’. Kusum could 
say nothing in reply. But her mother’s 
heart was sad. 

Prabhat Chandra made it a point to take 
Nirmala with him for a drive every after- 
noon to tell her pleasant stories to make her 
cheerful. But his efforts were unavailing. 
Nirmala grew weaker and weaker; and the 
smile on her pale lips resembled the faint 
streaks of lightning that momentarily gleams 
on autumn clouds that have “outwept their 
rain” 

Another year rolled by. The doctors 
diagnosed the disease, and declared that it 
was the beginning of the end—a case of gal- 
loping phthisis, 

The news fell like a thunderbolt on poor 
Prabhat Chandra’s head. 


VI. 


It was on the eve of receiving the much 


longed for title of Maharaja, the be-all and . 


end-all of his endeavours,that the Raja Baha- 
door was translated to a world where the dis- 
tinctions and the honours of this frail 
world, let us hope, are not recognised. And 
in due course Lalit received letters of sympa- 
thy from those high European officials to 
bask in whose smile his father had consider- 
ed to be the final beatitude of life. 
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For some time before his de «th, fé 
shadow of the angel of death d 
around him, the Raja Bahadoor, w 
past master in the art of wheedling 
government officials, had tried to 
his son into the mysteries of that : 
alchemy, but with scanty succe 
Lalit was sad, and the paternal in 
was uncongenial to him. He car 
alise that by his own folly, he had 
desert where his youthful heart had 
find a blooming garden. He cot 
forget his wife—the idol of his 
Even “stony limits cannot hold lov 

When the Raja Bahadur di 
thought of writing a letter to hi 
in-law. But then what would he w 
such an aeon of neglect and folly? C 
thoughts he meditated to pay hin 
after the Sradh,* 

The day after the Sradh Lalit re 
letter from Prabnat Chandra writter 
hill station to which he had gon 
vain hope of prolonging the life of 
daughter. The letter was brief, s 
and pathetic. After briefly stating 
gin and the progress of the disease 
on to say,-~ “After an age I am writi 
simply because I understand i 
Nirmala’s last wish to see you onc 
her death. She has but few more 
live. I would have taken her back 
cutta. But that is no longer. possi 
would not be able to bear the fatig 
journey. I have, therefore, to req 
to come here but for once—and 
delay. I hope, considering the circu 
you will try to forget the past, an 
to my request. [If you inform n 
coming, my man will wait for yc 
railway station” 


Lalit read the ieee He felt the 
the sun blotted out before his eyes 
it be too late even to ask forgivene: 
forgiven by Nirmala? For that 
ness he had been yearning all the 
He tried to picture before his min« 
emaciated invalid, waiting for her 
husband who had been to hera 
pain and anguish, and would pe 
aught he knew, be the cause of her 
death. And tears welled out of hi: 


Next day he started for the hil 


* Funeral solemnities. 
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hout informing anybody about his des- 
ation, 


VII. 


Vhen Lalit entered the bungalow occupied 
Prabhat Chandra the sun was setting be- 
d the hills. The hill tops were steeped in 
lustrous afterglow of the dying luminary, 
ithe western horizon was streaked with 
iceession of ever-changing hues. 

Jn the veranda lay. Nirmala reclining in 
easy chair—-her emaciated form covered 


bh blankets and rugs. A bright light 


nein her sad eyes and “on her pallid. 


2k and forehead came a.colour and a 
it” as she saw Lalit enter the precincts. 
alit came to the veranda and passed by 
chair. He could never tmagine that the 
se-like invalid lying almost buried 
er a heap of clothes was all that remain- 
f his once beautiful wife. Naturally at 
sight he could not recognise her. And 
yassed into the waiting room. 
irmala. saw him pass. She felt a sudden 
1in her heart, and pressed her breast 
1 her hands. Her eyes closed. 
alit was taken to the. drawing room 
re Prabhat Chandra was awaiting his ar- 
l. Atter a few minutes’ conversation 
1 his son-in-law Prabhat Chandra per- 


THE SOCIAL CONQUEST 


OLITICAL dominion, is never perma- 
nent unless itis basedon a social con- 
quest of the subject races. The social 

juest must, in the nature -of things, 

w the political subjugation of one race by 

her. Political power is acquired by means 

ilitary superiority and skill in diplomacy ; 
also maintained by the same means. 
the social conquest 1s a slower process ; 
nnot -be accomplished with the help of 

im guns and disciplined armies. Even 

ander or Chengiz Khan could not effect 

rial conquest of other nations by the 
of force alone. Force can crush the 
nised physical strength of a weak peo- 

It can demolish the forts, and scatter 
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ceived that the wandering eyes of his son-in- 
law were seeking for somebody they could 
not find. He understood it all. He rose, 
and said to Lalit—“‘Come let us go to see 
Nirmala’. Lalit followed his father-in-law. 


They came to the spot where, Nirmala 


lay. She did not stir. Her hands were 
still crossed on her breast. Her eyes were 
closed. And on her pale and thin lips were 


the marks of anguish. He, for whom she 
had been waiting and yearning all these 
lonely years of her-barren life, came to her 
at last, to find her beyond the reach of 
pleasure or pain—gone whence she would 
never return. 


As the father and the husband of the 
departed girl stood by the side of her still 
warm corpse, the former felt his proud 
defiant spirit crushing his mortified heart; 
and the latter realised only too late that by 
a single mistake he had. “wilfully excluded 
himself from her who would have been his 
paradise”, and felt, in the language of the 
Eastern poet, “even like a man who has 
wilfully blinded himself at night and finds 
in the morning no light dawning upon 
him”, 


HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE. 


OF THE-HINDU RACE 


trol over the hearts and minds of their sub- 
jects. The sword is worse than useless for 
the rulers when they set about the task 
of conquering their subjects socially. It 
actully mars the success of the enterprise, 
It must be sheathed in the scabbard: it 
must be put away out of sight for the 
moment. 

The necessity of a social conquest as a 
means of consolidating and perpetuating 
the political conquest can be understood 
by all who know the conditions under 
which alone a strong nation can establish 
and maintain its rule over other peoples. 
No nation can lose its birthright of 
independence until it has been so demoral- 
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and: self-respect, religious enthusiasm and 
the sense of individual responsibility for the 
ocial welfare. The decay of the moral 
alibre of a nation paves the way for foreign 
domination which, in turn, accelerates the 
rocess of decline by its very existence. 

rofessor’Seeley says that subjection to a 
oreign rule is one of the most potent causes 
of moral deterioration. Thus moral decre- 
pitude is both the cause and the effect of 
foreign rule, just as fever attacks the man 
whose system has been weakened by in- 
temperance or unhealthy living and at the 
same time renders him more unfit to resist 
disease and physical decay. 

The social conquest is an essential part 
of the political conquest, because the latter 
can never be stable and enduring if the 
manly qualities of the subject race are not 
impaired. If the conquered people manage 
to keep alive their self-respect and dignity 
through centuries of foreign political supre- 
macy, they are sure to enter into their 
inheritance of independence some day. 
Sooner or later, the unsubdued heart and 
mind of the sturdy race will seek its outward 
sign and symbol, its embodiment in the 
world of fact, wiz. a national state. The 
great duty of a subject people consists in 
guarding the Promethean spark of national 
pride and self-respect, lest it should be ex- 
tinguished by the demoralising influences 
that emanate from foreign rule. The natural 
almost inevitable effect of foreign domina-~ 
tion is the gradual loss of the virtues which 
distinguish free men from slaves. The ex- 
tinction of these requisites of national exist- 
ence proclaims the death of the nation. 
The social conquest is necessary for kill- 
ing the soul of the nation. National pride is 
the greatest asset of a fallen race. Con- 
querors will always teach usthat we are an 
inferior people: their laws and their methods 
of administration will impress this truth on 
our minds. A subject people should try to 
resist the social conquest before they can 
hope to avert or remedy the evil cohsequences 
of the political conquest. 

Political conquest proclaims to the whole 
world with beat of drum the fact that the 
winning race is more efficient than the 
race which has been defeated. Battles are 
generally examinations of nature’s great 
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but by the relative social efficiency of the 
rival nations. The English beat the French 
in the titanic struggle for empire in the 18th 
century, not because they possessed better 
ammunition or accidentally won a battle 
or two, but because their policy exhibited a 
persistent vigour and a constancy of pur- 
pose which were unknown to the French 
administrators. Victory in war, therefore, 
indicates something more than mere mili- 
tary pre-eminence: it is the sign and seal of 
racial superiority. 

The conquered race is also conscious of 
it. What is known to the world cannot be 
hidden from it. It feels its heart sink: 
it gives up everything for lost. It loses 
hope, courage, self-confidence. It ceases to 
consider itself the equal of the ruling caste. 
It learns to think that there is a natural 
inequality of capacity between the two 
races. Thus, in course of time, it kills its 
own soul, for how can it repudiate the mes- 
sage of Fact thundered forth by Huistory™ 
written in blood—how can it shut ics eyes 
to the great truth that stares it in the 
face—*Thou hast fought and hast failed. 
Thou hast put forth thy greatest strength 
and hast been overcome. Thou hast tried 
to do thy best and that best has not availed 
thee.” This feeling begets despair, for how 
can that nation expect to do better in the 
future? If it could not provide tor the 
maintenance of national honour and _ instt- 
tutions in the days of its freedom when ity 
was master in its house, how can it hope to 
acquit itself more creditably in the dark 
days of foreign rule when it is bound in the 
fetters of laws, police, detectives, canton- 
ments, prisons and convict establishments ? 
This thought works its moral ruin. 

The truth of the superiority of the 
conquering race 1s thus instinctively re- 
cognised by the subject people. They need 
no preachers to expound it to them. Their 
surroundings teach it to them. The Reality 
of the present bids them believe it, what-a 
ever the voice of Pride and Hope, bringing 
a message from the ancient history of the 
race, may whisper in their ears. Seeing is 
believing, and imagination cannot exert a 
greater influence on the heart and mind of 
the nation than its daily experience in the 
Hsmoatls 
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to solve is this: How to fight this battle 
against nature and fact? How to keep 
alive national pride and self-respect in the 
midst of circumstances and environments 
which tend to impair and undermine these 


_vigtues ? How to keep up the little moral 


vitality which the nation possesses and to 


develop it to the full height which it is 
capable of attaining? The patient is sick 
unto death: there is continuous moral 


bleeding, which is infinitely more dangerous 
than any loss of wealth; how to stanch the 
wound and prevent this incessant Moral 
Bleeding, this decay of the Manhood of 
the Race? A nation that has lost its gold 
and diamonds may recover them: but a 
nation that has parted with its pride and 
self-respect, cannot regain its material 
prosperity, for it has lost its Character, its 
Soul, its Life. And the dead do not enjoy 
the fruits of the Earth and its bounty. 

The social conquest 1s the process which 
increases this Moral Drain by giving the 
opportunities of acquiring and 
asserting social superiority in everyday life 
over the conquered people. If they exercise 
merely political dominion, assess taxes and 
collect them, enact laws and execute them, 
they can be conquerors and legislators, tax- 
gatherers and constables, but they can never 
be masters of their subjects. Something more 
than military occupation and_ political 
sovereignty is required in order to render 
their position impregnable, andmake them 
the real and undisputed rulers of the people. 
Dominion is acquired by the sword, but it 
is generally preserved and perpetuated by 
other means. As time goes by, the sword 
is superseded by more efficient weapons, 
which are not so terrible to behold, but 
which are more fatal to the national life of 
the subject race than the keenest Toledo 
blade. Force can defeat and conquer: 
it cannot crush. It can bind: it cannot make 
one bend. Political conquest binds the 
subject race: it does not make it bend. 
How to achieve the latter result is the great 
problem which confronts the conquering 
race. 

Let us take an example. It is believed 
that the Pariahs of Southern India are the 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants 
who were conquered by the Aryans. It is also 
known that the number of Aryans who colo- 
nised Southern India was very small com- 
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pared with that of the aborigines. The 
Aryans were more vigorous, and more united 
among themselves, and possessed better 
weapons. They went and defeated the 
forces of the dark chiefs who could not 
plan and organise and who sometimes joined 
the enemies of their race through shortsight- 
ed selfishness. The Brahmans settled in the 
land. So far everything is plain. A nation 
has been conquered in battle by another na~- 
tion which is numerically weaker but mo- 
rally and physically stronger than it. But 
then how has it come to pass that the Pariah 
of the Deccan prostrates himself before the 
Brahman in the street and voluntarily stands 
aside as the latter approaches him? There 
is now no law requiring the Pariah to de- 
mean himself in this way. He cannot be 
punished by British courts of law if he 
refuses to compromise hisself-respect by thus 
saluting a representative of the race which 
jconquered his nation. The Brahman is not 
armed with weapons: he is generally a 
weak scholar, whom the Pariah could easily 
beat in a hand-to-hand encounter. And 
yet we behold the curious spectacle of hun- 
dreds of Pariahs, possessing fine physical 
stamina, bowing to a single Brahman in the 
street even in the twentieth century when 
there 1s no law requiring them to do so. 
‘The Pariahs could combine and even thrash 
he Brahman, who has no means of punish- 
ng them for their insolence. They can at 
east refuse to acknowledge his social supe- 
riority, now that they need fear no conse- 
quences. But, in spite of these favourable 
circumstances, these Pariahs bow to one 
who is himself really, though not in name, a 
Shudra. How does this happen? Here is a 
dificult psychological problem for us to 
solve. Sir Henry Cotton relates a story which 
throws floods of light on this question. He 
says :— 

‘T remember well the impression created In my own 
mind on my first arrivalin India, when, on walking 
out in the evening with a Brahmin subordinate, the 
Hindoos whom we might meet would accost me with 
the respectful gesture they will accord to official rank, 
while they would prostrate themselves and rub their 
forehead in the dust before my companion. To him 
they rendered a genuine obeisance ; to me they showed 

sign of artificial respect only. The sense of seks | 
‘elationship was entirely swallowed up by the stronge 
eeling of social subordination.’ 

(New Inpia. pages 141—~142, 1st edition.) 
Sir Henry must have felt that the, 
Brahman and not he, was the real ruler of 
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the people: he was merely a constable while 
the Brahman swaved their hearts and minds. 
The position of the latter was secure: he 
could not be dethroned easily. Sir Henry 
must have envied the Brahman who was 


only an ill-paid employe of the British 
Government. 


Thus we have only to ask and answer the 
question, How did the astute Brahmans of 
old secure for themselves a permanent posi- 
tion of predominance in the South? We 
must understand the Brahman’s policy in 
those ancient times, if we desire to fathom 
the significance of British policy in India 
in the twentieth century. History repeats 
itself, and our own wisdom of five thousand 
years ago is today employed against us by 
another race. 


I have already said that the social 
conquest is not accomplished by means of 
force. Nay, the use of force takes away 
from its significance .altogether. A little 
pressure may be applied, but the process 
must chiefly be completed through skill and 
patience, self-restraint and perseverance. 
The conqueror who has won victory. on 
the field of battle must unbend and in a 
way stoop to conquer socially. The social 
conquest is thus 
different in its’ nature from the political 
subjugation. [tis more difficult: it cannot 
-be achieved in the course of a winter 
campaign: it is almost imperceptible to 
the victims of the operation. It is an opiate 
which is administered to the subject race: 
it is a slow poison which does not im- 
mediately destroy but which undermines 
the vitality of the nation. 


The requisites for the success of the Social 
Conquest are: 

(1) The control of almost all the social activities of 
the subject race by the rulers, especially of such as are 


essential for social welfare and therefore confer special 
prestige on those who guide them. 


(2) A common platform on which the rulers and 
the ruled may meet on terms of 27-egzalzty. 

(3) The existence of a_ class of persons among the 
subject peoples who should come forward to meet the 
rulers on this platform. 

‘These three. things having been once 
~y secured, the ruling race is fairly on the way 
~ to success in its enterprise. The Brahmans 

of old were great wiasters in the art of bend- 

ing others to their will. ‘They could indeed 
make strangers bend even when they did not 
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first bind them.- Let us see how they set 
about the business. 

They first controlled all the activities of 
the subject population. They offered 
knowledge to all: they made themselves 
gurus. A teacher isa necessary institution 
civilised communities. They alone 
knew the art of healing: no other class 
could learn it,so they became Vaidyas also: 
whenever a man fell ill, he thought of the 
Brahman: he praised his beneficence. Then 
they became priests, the ministers of religion, 
the trustees of the sacred lore. No marriage 
could be celebrated, no corpse could be 
burned, without tle presence of the Brahman, 
who alone knew the sacred mantras. They 
alone studied astronomy: no one could 
even find out what day of the month it was 
without asking the Brahman. Further, 
they monopolised the teaching of such 
subsidiary branches of knowledge as poetry 
and rhetoric which do not minister to man’s 
needs. Thus all social activities 
were brought under control: look where 
you would, you were sure to see a Brahman. 
You could not ignore him: you could no! 
escape him. In all relations of Iife, he 
held the upper hand: he was here, there 
Knowledge is power, anc 
than Brahmans. They thus appropriatec 
to themselves the functions of priest 
teacher, physician, poet and philosopher 
These are the only active forces in society 
majority of men are only passivi 
recipients of influences emanating from thi 
active and energetic portion of the com 
munity. The brain guides the movement 
of the body. The Brahmans became thi 
brain of the new community which the; 
founded: the body was represented by th 
vast hordes of aboriginal tribes, the leas 
competent of which are the Pariahs of to 
day. The others ranged themselves in th 
social system under the Brahman at variou 
distances from him, The chiefs he place 
next to himself and so forth. 

‘Then the Brahman needed no force to rul 
the people. He himself had become th 
greatest force of all in that society—th 
intellect and the conscience of it. He receive 
spontaneous homage from the childre 
and grand-children of those who had forgo! 
ten how he had come into the land and cor 
quered their ancestors. The memory of th 
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conflict died out: the fact of the Brahman’s 
all-pervading activity and benevolence 
was patent to all. The social leaders whom 
he had replaced were forgotten; his claim to 
leadership could not but be recognised by 
their descendants. He wasso wise, so be- 
neficent, so worthy of worship: let him rule. 
*"The sense of racial self-respect naturally grew 
weak and finally perished as time went by. 
Brahmanisation was in progress: the Brah- 
man gave freely of his knowledge: he instruct- 
ed his subjects in the doctrines of his religion. 
He had deprived them of national independ- 
ence, but then he offered them something 
more valuable in return, the gift of eternal 
life. So the children of his enemies became 
his pupils, his converts, and his patients: 
the conqueror successfully established himself 
as Patronand Leader. Then the social con- 
quest wascompleted. Then Hindu dominion- 
' was finally consolidated. 
It is clear that the existence of the two 
“other requisites of success must have helped 
the Brahman‘ in his work. He recited 
kathas: the “native”? audience listened to 
him. He rewarded those that came. The 
refractory spirits who stayed away out of 


national self-respect were not honoured by © 


the rulers. He opened a dispensary: the 

“natives” flocked to it. Those that did not 
come from a feeling of national pride be- 
came ‘marked men’. And so on. ‘The com- 

-mon platform on which the two races could 
meet on terms of tnequality was provided by 
the Brahman: it was really the field of battle 
for the social conquest. Rather, it was a 
snare, for there was no contest. He who 
walked into it was captured, for inequality 
of status was an essential condition of the 
intercourse carried “on on that platform. 
The growth of a class who did not consider 
it derogatory to the national honour to 
stand on that platform was the effect of the 
Brahman’s teaching coupled with the natural 
decay of manly qualities in the subject 

«race, 

- Let usapply the wisdom of our forefathers 
to the solution of our difficulties today. 
They employed it for aggression, for they 
were strong: let us use it for self-defence, for 
we are weak. 

How does the social conquest of the 

. Hindus by the British people proceed? Are 

the three factors of success present in this 

case? 


~ physician follows him. 
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(a) The control of all actzuitres:—Schools 
and Colleges for general knowledge, Medi- 
cal Colleges, Law Colleges, Hospitals, 
Post offices, Pipes for water, etc., etc. 

b) A common platform for social inter-~ 
course on terms of inequality:—Legislative 
Councils, Schools and Colleges, Durbars, 
Courts, Municipalities, District Boards, 
Occasional Public Meetings, etc., ete. 

A class of men ready to avail themselves 
of social intercourse, on terms of inequa- 
lity:—The landed gentry, the “English- 


educated” classes, etc., etc. 


So the framework is complete. Let us 
examine how the machine works. | 
I. The British people have applied 


themselves to the task of controlling and 
monopolising the guidance of all activities 
and movements in Hindu society. 

Education :——They have established Schools 
and Colleges at which our boys learn the 
arts and sciences wnuder them. The national 
system of education which prevailed at 
the time of their arrival in the country has 
been almost destroyed. It did not suit 
their purpose. It was under the control 
of the Brahmans. It attached the greatest 
importance to national literature and 
history. - It kept up the idea of national 
individuality. lt gave the position of 
guru to a different class of persons. The 
British wanted that place of honour for 
themselves. Two kings cannot rule even in 
the educational world. So the Brahman 
went and is going: the Briton is stepping 


into-his place. 

Medicine. The teacher ts there: the 
The Ayurveda has 
been undermined by a system of -Medical 
Colleges on the foreign pattern, in which 


the English are necessarily the teachers 
and masters. The Report of the Committee 
of Public Instruction dated December 


1831, noted with satisfaction, that European 
medicine was driving out the Ayurveda, 
There is a civil surgeon in every district. 
He poses as the superior sort of vaidya. 
And some of us take him at his own 
valuation. The Indian assistant surgeons 
are his pupils. Ifthey cannot find: a way 
out of some difficulty, they must run to him. 
He keeps the dispensaries going. He is the 
great Healer of the Sick in that part of the 
country. Others who heal do so in his 
name, for they have learned the art at his 
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feet. Meanwhile, the Hindu vazdya sinks 
into obscurity. He is a mere piece of 
antiquity. The respect and influence which 
he used to command is slowly transferred 
to his great rival. Another point in the 
game is scored by the foreigner. Another 
position of honour and poweris resigned by 
the Brahman and occupied by the Briton. 
Religion :—Vhe domain of religion is as 


et free from foreign influence. It is our 
last refuge. The British people have 
nearly captured all the bastions of the 


social citadel. Religion and some things 
connected with it have not been touched 
with rude fingers. A sapping and mining 
process has, however, been commenced. It is 
twofold. 

) The Destruction of the Hindu Religious 
s¥stem from the outside. 

The Government grants equal toleration 
to all religious bodies. The Hindus are at 
present a non-proselytising nation. Under 
these circumstances, the Hindu religion must 
suffer. We donotconvert followers of other 
creeds into our religious system: but 
Government allows Christians to baptise our 
children. We cannot have a fair fight under 
these conditions. Further, the educational 
system established by the British Govern- 
ment, serves to weaken the foundations of 
Hinduism. This result was foreseen and 
even anticipated by the founders of the 
British Educational system in India. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, the first English Governor 
of Bombay, wrote in 1823 :-—— 

‘In the mean time, the dangers to which we are 
exposed from the sensitive character of the religion of 
the natives, and the slippery foundation of our Govern- 
ment, owing to the total separation between us and our 
subjects, require the adoption of some measure to coun- 
teract them, and the only one is, to remove their preju- 
dices and to communicate our own principles and 
opinions by the diffusion of a rational education.” 

I could quote the opinions of many other 
high officials to prove that the Government 
did not consult the interests of Hindu reli- 
gion in establishing its schools and colleges. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s evidence before 
the House of Lords in 1853 contained the 
following candid confession : — 

‘What we are doing is not to enter into an unseemly 
and irritating conflict with the upholders of this ancient 
system (Hinduisim) but to give an entirely new 
key to the natives, opening to them a very superior 
knowledge. The first effect of this introduction toa 


new system is to destroy entirely the influence of the 
. « * rad ® 
ancient system upon their minds. In most instances 
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they are never even initiated init. It isa great truth 
that the rising generation becomes the whole nation 
in the course of a few years, and that if we desire to 
make any effectual change in the character of the 
people, we must take them when they are young, and 
train them in the way we would have them go; all 
of our money then will be well laid out ; we shall have 
no prejudices to contend with; we shall have supple 
minds to deal with; and we shall raise up a class of 
influential intelligent youth who will in the course of a* 
few years become the active propagators of our system, 
withlittle or no assistance from us.” 

(6) The control of the Hindu Religious 
ystem from within. 

Recently, a number of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have come forward as 
apostles of Hinduism, pure and undefiled. 
They presume to instruct us in our own holy 
shastras. They profess great love for our 
religion. Some of them may be receiving 
support from Government, for aught we 
know, for they can obtain access to our 
princes and hold conversation with them for 
hours together in private. A solitary Eng- 
lish lady, coming nobody knows whence; 
could not become the adviser and confidante 
of great Hindu princes, if she were an object 
of suspicion to Government. Further, the 
Government is ready to do everything need- 
ful for the Central Hindu College. Thus we 
read that the Local Government enforced 
the Land Acquisition Act in order to buy 
up the dirty huts round the college premises 
though there were doubts whether the college 
was a public body within the’ meaning 
of the Act. I wonder if Government can 
confer similar favours on the Gurukula at 
Hardwar or the University at Nuddea. We 
also learn that when the foundation stone 
of the Kashmir Hindu College was laid, both 
Mrs. Besant and the Resident delivered ex- 
cellent speeches. The college is under the 
control of the English ‘Friends of Hindu- 
ism’, We notice another feature of the 
movement represented by the Central Hindu 
College: all the positions of trust, responsibili- 
ty and social leadership are occupied by 
Englishmen and Englishwomen. This may 
be an accident, but it is certainly remarkable. 
Mrs. Besant is President of the Board of 
Trustees, a body composed of distinguished 
Findu gentlemen and renowned pandits. 
The Executive Committee for 1906 was thus 
constituted :— 

President---Mrs. Besant. 

Vice-President--Mr. Richardson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. Arundale. 
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' its deep significance. 
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There is no Hindu occupying an import- 
fant office on the Executive Committee of an 
institution which isemphatically the Central 
Hindu College. ‘Then there isa small Vidyar- 
thi Sahayak Sabha, an ordinary students’ 
association, but even in that body we cannot 
miss the controlling foreign agency, for 
Mrs. Besant is patron and Mr. Arundale 
is Hon. Treasurer. Finally we note that 
the Principal of the C. H. C. Girls’ School 
is Miss Arundale, the Vice-Principal is Miss 
Palmer, the Hon. Secretary is Miss Willson. 
(Report for 1905-6). 

An amusing piece of information is sup- 
plied by the Report‘on page 17 :— 

“A new departure in the way of debating societies 
was introduced by Mr. Arundale—a Local Parlia- 
ment. The forms of the House of Commons are observed 
...Politics are barred.”’ 

A “Parliament” from which politics are 
barred, must be an interesting institution 
altogether. 

So there you are—an Englishwoman is 
President of a body composed of the elzte 
of Hinduism, influential landowners and 
learned priests of Benares. And they 
voluntarily pay her homage. The sponta- 
neity of the homage on the part of the 
ruled race denotes the success of the social 
conquest. That is the. phenomenon of the 
social conquest—Englishmen and English- 
women honoured almost as priests by some 
of us! Mark the sad spectacle: ponder over 
{t is the death-knell 
of the Hindu race. The innermost defences 
have been battered. Nay, there is a lower 
deep beneath the lowest deep. [saw Hindu 
girls learning from German and English 
mistresses ata certain girls’ school which 
has been established through Mrs. Besant’s 
influence. That is the final stage of the 
social conquest. The Zenana has been 
penetrated by the representatives of the 
ruling race in the guise of teachers and 
religious instructors. The voices of those 
dear little girls as they repeated their 
lessons at the feet of the German mistress 
fell on my ears like the wail of the dead. 
It appeared to me as if History were carry- 
ing the corpse of our Nation to the eternal 
burning-ground of oblivion and these girls 
were muttering the sad slow Ram Ram of 
funereal import. 

There is a dearth 
amongst the Hindus. 


of sound thinkers 
Let us learn wisdom 


from the confessions of our religious enemies, 
even if we are unable to think for ourselves. 
Mr. J. N. Farquhar, a Christian Propogand- 
ist who is of course an enemy of the Hindu 
religion, says in his article in the Contem- 
porary Review :— 

“The leader and organiser of the central organi- 
sation is not a Brahman, is not even a Hindu, but is a 
foreigner and a woman. How incredible, the religion 
of caste led by a foreigner! a woman the champion of 
Brahmanism! But thzs fact 1s not merely curious: 
tt is pregnant with meaning. It ts a vistdle 
embodiment of the truth that the enemy are in the 
ettadel,”’ 

The attempt of Mrs. Besant and other 
Europeans to control and guide Hindu 
religious life represents the last phase of the 
Social Conquest which was inaugurated 
with the establishment of schools and 
colleges, hospitals and dispensaries. 

Of course, the English “friends of Hindu- 
ism” may be unconscious of the significance 
of what they are doing. They may be 
sincere and noble philanthropists. The idea 
that they are not obnoxious to Government 
is here advanced only asa hypothesis. But 
the fact remains all the same that the little 
success they have achieved, represents the 
completion of the social conquest of Hindus 
by Europeans. That is its effect, whatever 
the motives of the workers may be. ‘Thus 
Englishmen, who are government officials, 
are trying to oust the Brahman from the 
positions of adhyapak (teacher) and vaidya 
(physician). Englishmen, who are not 
in the service of the Government, are 
occupying his place as religious leaders, 
gurus and rishis. When the Briton is 
teacher, physician and priest, either as a 
bishop of Indian converts to Christianity or 
asarealor sham champion of Hinduism, 
the social conquest will be complete. Then 
the excessive military expenditure, of which 
the Congress complains, will be reduced. 

Il. A common platform for social inter- 
course ou terms of inequality. 

The feelings of national pride and self- 
respect having been undermined through 
the absence of a national state and the 
influence of British schools and colleges, 
the second requisite for the social conquest 
is also provided by the British people them- 
selves. 

The policy of associating the Indians in 
the administration puts the sons of our 
social and intellectual leaders under the 
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leadership of the English officer, who is 
. their superior. When a Zemindar’s son, who 
only pays taxes and obeys the laws in 
acknowledgment of the Political Conquest, 
goes further and applies for a post which 
is at the disposal of the local Magistrate or 
the provincial Lieutenant Governor, he 
voluntarily assists in the social conquest of 
his race. There isno law which requires 
him to degrade himself and hisnation in the 
eyes of the world by offering himself asa 
“servant” of the Government. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the district 
officer cannot treat a jagirdar’s son who is 
his subaltern with the respect and considera- 
tion which he showed to his father who held 
an independent status. 

Legislative Councils are also such plat- 
forms. A member of the English nation 
is necessarily the President. And among 
those who are gathered together under his 
social leadership are Marhatta Brahmans 
and’ Sikh princes,. the leaders of Hindu 
society. Thus the Viceroy can stand forth 
before all India as the social leader of the 
social leaders of the Hindu nation. 

Have we ever reflected why the Govern- 
ment admits us of its own accord to the 
Legislative Councils while Englishmen re- 
fuse admission into their clubs even to 
Indian Judges and Civilians? Government 
established Legislative Councils in 1861 on 
its own initiative and expanded them in 
1892 with great advantage to itself. Now 
the Council is a social body: a club is also 
a social institution. Of course one cannot 
drink or smoke or crack jokes at the Council 
table. Then where lies the difference ? Why 
should the Viceroy himself nominate Indian 
leaders to the Council while educated In- 
dians cannot be admitted to English clubs 
under any circumstances whatever? The 
English rulers of India know full well that 
friendly intercourse with the Hindus will 
add to the stability of their dominion. 
Why should they refuse to promote such 
intercourse in their clubs as a means of 
consolidating their beloved Empire ? 

‘The secret is that clubs lead to social in- 
tercourse on terms of equality, whereas the 
Englishman wants friendly intercourse with 
Hindus on a footing of inequality. He does 
not like to be addressed with undue familiar- 
ity and would be the last person to tolerate a 
a hail-fellow-well-met style of greeting on 
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the part of an Indian. The Legislative 
Councils, Municipalities, Durbars and class- 
rooms of colleges in British India provide 
him with a platform on which he can assert 
his social superiority, his assumed Brahman- 
hood, over our rich and cultured men. The 
dismal sight of high-born Kshatriyas and 
Brahmans meeting together under 
presidency ofa European civilian, whose 
father may be a baker, a shepherd, a butcher, 
a cobbler, a shopkeeper or a parson in 
England, brings tears to my eyes. When 
our children witness the spectacle, they 
naturally conclude that the white man 
must be a sort of rishz, since he 1s seated 
above the Brahman. He must be the Brah- 
man of Brahmans, as Shelley is the poet’s 
poet. How can our children learn the 
elementary virtues of national self-respect 
and dignity when they see their elders need- 
lessly debasing themselves before’ ordinary 


the ~ 


Englishmen belonging to the middle class in 


England? 

The princes, who are “educated” at Chief's 
colleges, should of course salute the Prin- 
cipal of the institution at which they read. 
So it has at last come to this, that scions of 
ancient royal houses should acknowledge 
the superior social position of an ordinary 
English graduate from Cambridge and Ox- 
ford! There is no law to that effect, but the 
surroundings created for our young men by 
the Government lead to that result. 


“~ 


It is - 


the peculiar feature of the social conquesty 


that the element of coercion is largely ab- 
sent from it. It is not altogether Since 
but it is not very much in evidence. Indeed 
the conquest would lose its significance if 
compulsion were employed to any large 
extent. 

Sometimes we provide the British people 
with the opportunity of assuming the posi- 
tion of the Brahman over us. Some of us 
hold conferences under the presidency of 
European officials. Nay, even the august 
assembly which is supposed to represent 
the combined wisdom and patriotism of all 
India, is so devoid of national self-respect 
that it has now and then invited Europeans, 
who do not know Sanskrit, who despise 
our shastras and eat beef, to preside over 
its deliberations! An assembly of Hindu 
“patriots” in British India under the leader- 
ship of an Englishman, a member of the 
conquering race! Could we imagine a meet- 
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ing of Hindu patriots under the presidency of 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori in the year 3200 A.D. 
ora “National Congress” of Hindus held 
in the year 1660 under Shaista Khan? 
The utter wreck of national self-respect 
which has followed the establishment of the 
British schools and colleges in India 1s 
illustrated by the following sentences which 
occur in a speech delivered by Babu Bepin 
C. Palin 1904 at a meeting of the Congress 
presided over by Sir Henry Cotton: 

“T am not ashamed, Ladies and Gentlemen, though 
I am ashamed in other connections to go down on 
bended knees to any authority—I am not ashamed, 
despite my sturdy and sensitive patriotism, to go 
_ down on bended knees before one whom we have anoint- 
ed as our leader and as the master of this congress.” 


Of course, Mr. Pal had not then been 
converted to the New Gospel of True 
. Patriotism. The spectacle of an assembly 
of learned Hindus, paying homage in this 
servile and barbarous fashion to one who 
was the sign and symbol of the political 
“conquest of their ancient nation and its 
extinction as a member of the comity of 
nations, must have struck an_ intelligent 
foreigner, say a Frenchman or a German, 
‘as inexplicably absurd and ludicrous. I 
too could have laughed at it, were it not 
so tragic in its deep significance. It showed 
not only that we were not patriotic in our 
actions but that we did not even understand 
the meaning of the words ‘patriotism’ and 
‘self-respect’—which is a much more serious 
affair altogether. Thus does ‘“educated”’ 
India become the laughing-stock of the 
world! Thus does the social conquest 
proceed from point to point, like an all- 
devouring fire consuming the last remnants 
of national pride and patriotic feeling. 
“Vhe exigencies of the social conquest direct 
the Englishman to meet the Hindu as a 
teacher in the class-room, as a physician 
‘in the hospital, as a magistrate in the 
court, as an official superior in the office, 
as a President and Ruler in the Munici- 
spality, the District Board, the Legislative 
‘Council and the Durbar, but never asa friend 
inthe club or the tavern. He wishes to 
play the role of a patron, a guide, a bene- 
factor or a master in social intercourse 
with the Hindus. He requires a platform 
for intercourse on terms of inequality in 
<order to carry on the work of social 
conquest, and he creates that platform. He 
finds a way or makes it, 


Ill. Ina healthy and living nation, no class 
of persons could be found to initiate the work 
of the social conquest. It is one thing to 
pay taxes and keep quiet: it is quitea differ- 
ent thing to come forward as an aspirant for 
the “honour” of sitting on a Municipal Com- 
mittee or a Legislative Council. The exist- 
ence of candidates for the humiliating posi- 
tions of Deputy-Commissioner, of Judge of a 
High Court of British India, and of Member 
of the Legislative Council indicates how far 
the social conquest has already proceeded, 
how near to acquiring the place of the Brah- 
man the pushing Britonhascome. How can 
an orthodox Hindu who refuses even to 
drink a glass of waterin the presence of a 
non-Hindu consider it an “honour” to sit 
as a social inferior in an assembly presided 
over by a Christian, a beef-eater and a 
foreigner? There is no law which compels us 
to submit to such disgrace. Whether we are 
Moderates or Ixtremists, we shall be quite 
within our rights if we refuse to assist in the 
social conquest of our politically helpless 
nation. We cannot protest against our 
political degradation in any effective form 
without being considered disloyal: but we 
can stop the further progress of the social con- 
quest without any risk to our life or property. 
The “educated ” Indians are a class of per- 
sons oH a tS 
thoroughly denationalised and demoralised, 
the majority of them are engaged in the 
hateful task of undermining the foundations 
of their nationality for filthy lucre. As 
pupils of English professors, as pleaders and 
barristers 1n courts, as subordinate officials 
in Government service, as civilians and 
members of Senates, Syndicates and Legisla- 
tive Councils and as organisers of movements 
which do not shrink from acknowledging 
the leadership of Englishmen, they are 
continually dragging the Hindu nation to 
a lower level in the scale of humanity. 
‘They are sapping the virtues which are the 
source of all national life — pride, self-respect 
anda sense of national individuality. It 
was “educated” India that lionised Keir 
Hardie as if he were a rishi or a sanyasz or 
a Hindu hero like Harisingh Nalwa. Then 
there was witnessed a sight which proved 
that we were fast approaching the mental 
and moral level of the negro—hundreds of 
high-caste Brahmans and well-to-do Hindu 
leaders giving parties in “honour” of a mere 
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Englishman, who was the leader of a body 
of shoemakers, blacksmiths, and coolies in 
England. They thus put themselves below 
the cobblers and coolies of England in social 
position. The English officials in India must 
have rejoiced to watch the success of their 
policy of social conquest. 

After the social conquest, serfdom and 
perpetual bondage. Those who assist in 
the process reduce themselves to the position 
of Pariahs. The military and political lea- 
dership of the nation has already passed 
from the Kshatriya to the Briton: will he 


FORWARD OR 


F late English statesmen both in India 
and in England have been betraying 
symptoms of impatience, which is not 

consistent with sound statesmanship. They 
have succumbed to the angry passions of the 
hour—deluded, on the one hand, by the 
utterances of the bureaucracy alarmed at the 
prospect of change and, on the other, by the 
clamour of a section of their countrymen 
whose vested interests the changed circum- 
stances in India tend to injure. And they 
are viewing the trend of events through a 
somewhat distorting haze. ; 
The question of the conversion of the 
strong, stolid, practical, invincible Britisher 
into an emotional, hysterical, excitable and 
panic-stricken race need not trouble us. 
What we are concerned with is the attitude 
of the Englishman towards present-day 
India struggling to ameliorate her condition. 


It was, we believe, the Tzmes which—after 
describing in detail imaginary methods of 
spreading sedition in India—first brand- 
ished the sword, and advanced the effete and 
foolish opinion that England had conquered 
India by the sword and would keep it by the 
sword. The Yzmes, when it made this ridi- 
culous assertion, was evidently ignorant of 
the real history of the conquest of India 
and oblivious of the truth that you cannot 
conquer the heart of a people by fire and 
steel, and—as an’ Englishman said more 
than half a century back :—- 


“Fleshly arms, and the instruments of war, are but a 
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also succeed to the social leadership which 
has been the privilege of the Brahman and 
the rzsht? If the social conquest is complet- 
ed, there is no hope for our nation. The 
evil eHects of the process which has only 
begun are already visible. These must be 
counteracted in order to prepare the way for, 
political regeneration. On this occasion, I 
do not propose to discuss the methods of 
resisting this social conquest. I only ask 
Hindu India the great question, “Shall the 
Briton be your Brahman ?” 
Har Dayau. 


BACKWARD? 


fragile tenure, and ‘soon to nothing brought,’ when 
opposed to the interests, and the will of an enlightened 
people.’ 


The English in India are not numerically 
stronger than the people of the country, and 
their position in India must depend not on 
their military strength, but on the willing- 
ness of the people themselves to maintain 
them in that position of lofty eminence. 
This has bcen admitted by all sensible 
Englishmen who have studied the country 
and its problems. ; 


= 

‘The huge mammal, India’s symbol, is a docile 
beast, and may be ridden by achild. He is sensible, 
temperate, and easily attached But ‘‘when he is 
angered in earnest, his vast bulk alone makes him 
dangerous, and puts it beyond the strength of the 
strongest to guide him or control.’’+ .- 


After the Times came the Hon. Mr. 
Baker. During the discussion on the Bill 
for the prevention of seditious meetings in 
the Council of the Governor General of 
India, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose called it a_ 
“Bill for the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
and the Promotion of Secret Sedition.” Th® 
Indian members of the Council were of opi- 
nion that the measure would drive discon- 
tent underground and thereby enhance the 
chance of volcantic eruptions, in the future, 
The then Finance Member referred to these 
apprehensions, and openly said, “J am not in 
the least afraid of driving sedition under? 


* Rickards—/Jndia. < 
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ground.” This was certainly a bold asser- 
tion and not exactly statesmanlike. 

But what one could excuse in the Hon. 
Mr. Baker, the Finance Member-—one 
cannot neglect in Sir Edward Baker, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the most advanced 
province. Yet in spite of the fact that the 
Police—an abler and a more 
scrupulous body than the Police in India — 
decline to accept the assertion made by 
stray individuals that the recent murders in 
London were a part of a huge conspiracy 
to murder Englishmen without discrimina~ 
tion between the innocent and the guilty, 
Sir Edward has threatened to punish Bengal 
for the action of Madan Lal Dhingra. He 
has threatened to bring a solution which 

“will not be peaceful” nor “painless,” “and 
there will be little room at that time for a 
nice discrimination between the innocent 
and the guilty.” Such a methodis nothing 
if not in direct contravention of the first 
and best traditions of British 
justice which glories in taking especial 
care to see that the innocent do not suffer 
for the guilty. Moreover, what does this 
threat signify ? As for the’ millions —patient 
and law-abiding—they do not deserve it. 
As for stray fanatics like Dhingra who kill 
innocent Englishmen and are hanged, they 
are not afraid of any punishment. 

Then there are the deportations in which 
some Indians—renowned more for their 

seligiousness and scrupulous honesty than 
for their political views—-have been con- 
demned unheard. They have been denied 
the right of an open trial. And though we 
have been told that the evidence against 
them was carefully considered by respons- 
ble officers, that evidence must have been— 
in the first instance—secured by the police, 
so much discredited in the law courts of 
Bengal, Burma, Madras, the Punjab, and 
the United Provinces. And unless and until 
evidence which can bear scrutiny is adduced 


. «the people cannot be blamed if they hesitate 


to be convinced. Then again the condition 
of the confinement is not, in the case of all 
of them, comfortable. Such, at least, has 
been the assertion of Srijut Sukumar Mittra 
who had an interview with his father Srijut 
Krishna Kumar Mittra at Agra, and saw 
with his own eyes the arrangements that the 
Government had made for the deportee—a 
gentleman of position and prominence, And 
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—what is more —the publication of the letter 
Babu Sukumar had addressed to the Govern- 
ment on the subject, in the papers, seems to 
have infuriated the responsible authorities 
so much that they have threatened to deprive 
the deportees of the doubtful privilege of 
communicating with their relatives by means 
of letters—doubtful as everv letter 1s examin- 
ed by officers before despatch. The publi- 
cation of such letters is likely to provoke 
inconvenient and embarrassing questions in 
the British Parliament, and reveal the real 
nature of the treatment that these deportees 
are receiving ; but the manner and method of 
precluding the possibility of their publication 
are hardly commendable. It seems English 
administrators have to be reminded what 
every English school-boy knows :— 
“Tt is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant.” 

_ But if the conduct of Anglo-India can be 
attributed in part to close proximity to the 
scene of rapid change in India, and—as John 
Pitt said in 16g99—‘‘in part to the heat of 
the country’ which alters European temper 
—what excuse 1s there for those who look 
at Indian affairs through “loopholes of re- 
treat? Yet they—even they—have not been 
ableto avoid the contagion. Lord Morley 
has taken Mr. Mackerness’s Bill about deport- 
ations in India < 
even Englishmen have not the right to criti- 
cise the actions of one who has certainly 
“shelved in certain Indian transactions the 
principles ofa lifetime,” and, thereby, lost 
the little credit he had accumulated in the 
bank of public opinion. 

The other day Lord Morley spoke at 
Oxford on the situation in India with that 
garrulity which usually characterises post- 
prandial orations and old age. A large 
portion of this farrago of fact and fiction , 
was occupied by the deportations —-a subject 
which has embarrassed their author so much. 


And he said :— 


“It is said of a man who is arrested, not on a charge, 
not on a conviction of a Court, ‘Oh, he ought not to be 
harshly treated.’ He is not harshly treated. If he 
is one of these nine deported men, he is not put into 
contact with criminal persons. His family are looked 
after. He subsists under conditions which are to an 
Indian perfectly comfortable to his social position, and 
to the ordinary comforts and conveniences of his life.’’ 


India, though within the range of Lord 
Morley’s genius, lies’ outside the area of 
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his knowledge. And it is—to quote his own 
words—‘‘a masterpiece of melancholy 
meanness” to consider Indians menibers of 
an inferior race simply because they happen 
to have been conquered by a people whose 
ancestors were naked barbarians when their 
ancestors had elaborated a civilisation which 
has successfully withstood the corrosive wear 
and tear of time. Is it much that these de- 
ported gentlemen are not herded together 
with common criminals? The conditions 
under which they have to live, leave much 
to be desired. And this has been shown in 
Srijut Sukumar Mittra’s letter as also in the 
letter written by a deportee from Rawal- 
pindi. The usual style of living of some of 
these deportees was costlier and their stand- 
ard of comfort higher than those of Lord 
Morley, who has in the eve of his life turned 
his back upon himself, and trampled under 
foot the principles he had preached all his 
life. 

Last—but not least—comes the assertion 
of the Master of Elibank whom the wine of 
new-got power seems to have turned giddy. 
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Speaking at Woodford the other day he 
said : | 
“That Lord Morley would do his duty, undeterred 
by criticism, He would deal drastically with those 
who were exciting disloyalty whtle themselves keeping 
in the background. It were necessary for the safety 
of the Empire that these rebellious agitations and 
waves of feeling should not be permitted to attain, 

maturity.” 


As if feeling can be muzzled, and thought 
killed. 

' These assertions and these threats, as we 
have already said, are not consistent with 
sound statesmanship. And English states- 
men seem to have forgotten that statesmen 
should not allow sentiments to tinge the 
colourless light in which their understand- 
ing moves. But then—as Burke has put 
it~. * 

‘I have known merchants with the sentiments and 
abilities of great statesmen ; and I have seen persons 
in the rank of statesmen with the conceptions and 
character of pedilars.”’ 

Now whither is England moving—for> 
ward or backward ? 


HEMENDRA PrRaSAD GHOSE. 


THE FAMINE OF i908 IN INDIA AND THE WORK DONE 
BY NON-OFFICIAL AGENCIES 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE story of the last year’s famine which 
may justly be ranked with famines 
whose terrible visitations devastated 

the country in the past, is at once interesting 
and encouraging. It is interesting because 
we are glad to know that the famine was most 
successfully combated and that the rate of 
famine mortality was comparatively low; 
it is encouraging because it was for the first 
time in the history of Indian Famines that a 
successful effort was made by the people at 
large to go to the rescue of their unfortunate 
brethren purely out of patriotic spirit, in a 
rather systematic and steady manner. This 
famine was mainly confined to the United 
Provinces, though Orissa and a few districts 
in Bengal and some districts in the Punjab 
suffered slightly therefrom. In the U. P. 
with which this paper mostly deals it was 
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spread over an area of 60000 square miles 
and affected 30 millions of people out of a 
total population of 48 millions. ‘We were 
called upon by Lala Lajput Rai, who organ- 
ized the “Arya Samaj Famine Relief Fund”, 
to work in the District of Mirzapur, one of 
the most populous districts of the Province, 
full of rocks, hills, and jungles and having 
a large aboriginal element in its popula- 
tion of overa million. The percentage of 
those that were in receipt of some kind of 
relief or other from Government was a little 
Over IQ, 7.¢. 125000. 


THE RECENT GOVERNMENT FAMINE 
Po.icy. 


With regard to the Famine Policy of 
Government, it must be admitted that Sir 
John Hewett’s Famine Policy on the whole- 
was thorough and lItberal. He was quite 
prepared to face the situation with courage 
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and promptitude. The measures he employ- 
ed were comprehensive and eminently 
suited to the varied requirements of all 
classes; and as such they were marked by a 
higher sense of governmental responsibility 
and by a much greater measure of liberality 

than those that characterized famine ad- 
“mintistrations in previous years. In brief, 
with the co-operation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, Sir John showed a rare determination 
to grapple with this formidable enemy of 
mankind and to save human life as far as 
possible. 


DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECt. 


Before proceeding to give a full and detail- 
ed idea of the little work we were enabled 
to do, it will not be out of place, because it 
is contemplated by the scope of the paper, 
to describe briefly (2) the Famine Policy 
of Government tracing it to its present 
development; (6) the nature and scope of 
~ the measures generally adopted by them to 
relieve the distress, mentioning particularly 
the extent of work done and the amount 
of money spent under each head last year; 
(c) the private agencies that were active 
in the field of relief ; the measure of success- 
ful work they achieved ; and (d) the attitude, 
which the authorities assumed towards 
the help, which the volunteers of these 
agencies gave to the famine-stricken people. 


€ DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT FAMINE 
RevieF Pouricy. 


In this connection it is useful to note the 
several stages through which the present 
thoroughly organized Famine Relief Policy 
has passed, and how Government have 
gathered experience and learnt valuable 
lessons from each succeeding famine during 
the past century and a quarter. There is 
unfortunately no full and trustworthy 
record of the famines that visited this land 
before 1770 A.D., and since that date up 
“to the present moment India has had to 
suffer from nearly 30 famines, one-third of 
which fell to the lot of the United Provinces 
alone. In the early days of the 18th century 
when the East India Company had just 
begun to be developed from a merely 
“trading company into a ruling power,” it 
was not easy to undertake a definite 
responsibility in the matter of famine relief, 
on account of the manifold difficulties 
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then existing; and though the Company 
was active during the times of distress 
consequent on famines, still, it may be 
broadly stated that the period between 1770 
A.D. and 1838 A.D., was one of “increasing 
knowledge, experiment and expenditure”. 
It was only in the year 1838, at the time of 
of the Agra Famine that Government for 
the first time in the history of Indian Famine 
recognised the need and “the obligation to 
provide work for all who sought it” and 
thus to relieve the miseries of millions of 
helpless people almost on the verge of 
starvation. A liberal beginning was, how- 
ever, made at the end of 1838 ; yet 30 years 
more had to pass before Government, now 
under the crown, was brought round to 
assume definite responsibility in the matter 
of saving the lives of the people from 
death. This was done by issuing a famous 
order to the effect that, every district officer 
would be held personally responsible that 
no deaths occured by starvation which 
could have been avoided by any exertion 
or arrangement on his part or on that of his 
subordinates’; and it wasin the year 1877 
that the Secretary of State made a final and 
important declaration of the Famine Policy 
of the Government of India in very clear 
terms. He announced that “the object of 
saving life was undoubtedly paramount to 
all other considerations,” though he parti- 
cularly emphasized the need for economy 
and precaution lest the people became 
indolent and demoralized. Still distribu- 
tion of gratuitous relief in. villages and 
towns had not come to be regarded as the 
duty of Government, because, in their 
opinion, that formed a fit object for private 
charity ; andit is only latterly that they 
have come to recognize this form of relief 
as an important item of their general 
scheme. ‘hat was the result of the labours 
of the three Famine Commissions of 1880, 
1898 and rgor, which collected a vast mass 
of evidence and summarized the experiences 
of the famines in these years. The above 
outline will indicate the successive stages 
out of which the present Famine Policy has 
evolved and which have given it the 
character of an organized science of relief. 


READINESS OF GOVERNMENT TO MEET FAMINE. 


To be able to get an accurate notion of 
what famine means to the vast masses of 
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the people in the affected areas and what 
is done by Government nowadays to meet 
it at all points, a brief sketch of the several 
measures adopted by Government will be 
needful. For the guidance of their off- 
cials, to start with, Government have 
framed a Famine Code which is revised 
and brought up to date. According to the 
provisions of this Code, the Collector of 
each district is required to keep a_ pro- 
gramme of possible road raising, tanks, 
canals, railways and other works of real 
utility. . Thus these district officers have to 
maintain a record of the local needs and 
requirements so as to be in possession of 
the knowledge of local circumstances; they 
also keep lists of possible staffs needed for 
all departments aud maintain a store of 
minimum quantity of implements, tools 
and plant for starting famine operations 
at the first appearance of the “danger 
signal”. In fact, they have plans and 
estimates ready to begin their operations at 
a moment’s notice. The staff that is 
recruited is both civil and military; the 
services of the latter are borrowed for the 
famine season but their element is not 
considerable, the number of military officers 
during the last famine being 41. They 
first begin with “Test Works” which later 
on develop into enormous Relief Works 
-which are technically called “charges” and 
the number of labourers on each of these 
varies from a few hundreds to several 
thousands. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES FoR Direct RELIEF. 


(rt} These Relief works, which are, as a 
rule, started at convenient centres in badly 
affected areas, are the first and foremost to 
attract a large number of poor agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers—men, women 
and grown-up children—who are able to 
put in some fixed amount of unskilled 
work for a daily wage ranging between 24 
annas and 14 annas fora man, 2 annas and 
17 fora woman anda grown-up boy or a girl. 
Babies in arms are each paid half an anna. 
Such works are departmentally styled “Public 
works charges’ as distinguished from “Civil 
charges”, the difference being very slight. 
It is only when the hot weather commences 
that the P. W. D. charges are converted into 
civil charges directly under the control of 
the Collector of the district by being split 
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up into smaller charges, the object being to 
provide work for the labourers near their 
homes. Workers having dependants--child- 
ren up to Io years of age--are provided for 
in a different way, because it is children on 
these works that are generally believed to 
bring cholera. Besides these two kinds of | 
Relief Works there is one more class which 
is called (2) Aided works. ‘These are started 
by rich individuals or landed proprietors or 
Zemindars with the monetary assistance of 
Government. Next comes the (3) Gratu- 
tous Relief. It is given to poor people at 
their homes, in towns and villages. There 
was a much greater need felt last year than 
was the case during the famine of 1896-97 ; 
and, therefore, this free Relief represents a 
very large proportion ze. 54 per cent. of the 
total number relieved. The district of 
Mirzapur shows the largest number of people 
relieved in this manner, it being 67 percent. 
Attached to these Relief Camps stand (4 
Kitchens intended for poor people and some- 
times in the vicinity of these Camps or 
at the head quarters of Districts or Tahsils. 
(5} Poor Houses are maintained for those who 
are unable to work, and those who are 
weak and diseased yet unwilling to go to 
Hospitals. The inmates are generally sent 
to Relief work or put on village Gratuitous 
Relief as soon as they get better. There is 
a fixed scale.of diet and the House is under 
the supervision of officers specially appoint- 
ed and a few local men of influence. (&. 
Orphanages are started to take charge of 
destitute children, the Collector being re- 
garded as their guardian during the period 
of famine. Fortunately this year the num- 
ber of orphans was very small, there be- 
ingnot move than roo orphans in the charge 
of various Collectors, while their number at 
the close of the last Famine was 1600 who 
had to be provided for by Government. 
And even if we add to this figure the num- 
ber of those orphans who were in private 
orphanages, the total cannot exceed 200.¥ 
Such was the estimate made by Lala 


Lajpat Raiat the close of his last tour. 
There is a special Fund for their benefit 
called Famine Orphans’ Fund. It was 


started in 1896-97 and from this -Fund, even 
now, monthly allowances to 300 orphans _ 
out of that number are paid. Government 
pay for the mairitenance of every famine 
orphan sent toa recognized orphanage Rs. 
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2 and Rs. 2-8-0 to an ordinary orphan child 
similarly disposed of. (7) Stray Charity is 
given to the poor through the Police and 
the Mukhias who are given Rs. 5 per month 
for the purpose of feeding starving wand- 
erers, 


ADVANCES TO WEAVERS AND ARTISANS. 


(8) In order to help people in their own 
home. with a view to promote their work 
and occupation, small advances were given 
to the artisan class like weavers. 

(9) The different Courts of Wards Estates 
undertook the task of giving relief to 
people on their estates. 


FAMINE CHARITABLE RELIEF FUND. 


In addition to this direct official Relief 
there wasa regular net work of (10) non- 
official charitable relief which was started 
and controlled by Government to help the 
poor people in several other ways such 
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(a) Establishment of cheap grain-shops. 
(b) Distribution of blankets and cloth- 


ing. 
(c) Doles of money given to poor, 
decrepit people, widows and 


pardanashin ladies. 
(d) Supply of raw materials to arti- 
sans. 
(e) Assistance to cultivators 
cattle, seed and food stuffs. 
The aggregate sum received for this pur- 
pose from various sources was Rs. rq} lacs 
out of which 8 lacs were paid to the Pro- 
vince of Agra and 6} lacs to the Province of 
Oudh. In response to the appeal made by 
the Lieutenant Governor subcriptions were 
collected and a Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund Committee was formed of which he was 
the President. The Provincial subscriptions 
came up to Rs. 5% lacs or nearly 6 lacs. 
The Central Committee of the Indian Fa- 
mine Charitable Relief Fund at Calcutta 
paid to this Relief Fund Rs. 9} lacs includ- 
ing Rs. 1,50,000 direct from Indian Peoples’ 
Trust Fund and the whole of this amount 
of above 14 lacs of rupees was spent in giv- 
ing relief on the lines mentioned above. 


to buy 


THE TOTAL COST OF FAMINE RELIEF. 
; LACs. 
Direct cost :—In the Public Works Departments... 113% 
In the Civil Department. 04 


TOTAL ... 2073 
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LAcs. 
Indirect cost :—Such as expenditure to service 
heads, loss of excise receipts, 
Grair compensation allowance, 
Remissions of revenue, Remis- 
sions of advance. ... 1123 
TOTAL 320} 


INDIRECT MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


The direct measures of relief were further 
supplemented by other indirect measures of 
relief such as remissions and suspensions of 
land revenue and rent, and agricultural 
advances (under the Agricultural Loans Acts 
and the Land Improvements Acts). More- 
over measures such as supply of fodder and 
the protection of cattle were taken at a 
considerable cost. Advances were also 
made toartisans such as weavers, with a 
view to promote their occupation and work. 

Remissions and suspensions :—Rs. 1,68,10,538. 

Advances for seeds, cattle, 

temporary wells, masonry- 

wells, embankments, etc. | :—Rs. 2,74,49,792. 

Thus in these various ways Government 
was relieving people for a period of little 
over g months and at a time when the extent 
and severity of the distress were greatest, 
nearly 13 lacs of people were on the Relief 
lists. 


NEED FOR PRIVATE RELIEF. 


This brief review of the various measures 
of Relief by Government, need not lead us 
to conclude that they cover up the whole 
field of distress and leave no necessity for 
any further relief. The Famine Com- 
missions of 1880, 1898 and igor agree in 
the view that “no imaginable system of 
relief will completely meet all the various 
degrees of privation and suffering which a 
famine produces”. This establishes a 
necessity of additional work on the part 
of philanthropic and_ patriotic Societies, 
and lam proud to record here that such 
Societies were alive to this real need and 
did come forth to do their best in the 
circumstances. Of such Bodies three were 
most prominently engaged in this work :-— 

(a) Christian Missionary Societies, 
(b) Brahmo Samaj, 
. (c) Arya Samaj. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Regarding the activity of the Christian 
Missionaries [ do not think they, this time, 
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launched upon any vigorous programme of 
conversion. They were working with their 
usual zeal in districts like Jhansi, Banda, 
Hamirpur, Agra, Sultanpur, Fatehpur, and 
thus were instrumental, in their own way, 
in bringing to the door of the people a con- 
siderable amount of relief of a varied 
character. The following extract from a 
letter written to me by one of the volun- 
teers who was working in Hamirpur Dis- 
trict will illustrate my point :— 

“While | was working in this Tahsil, 
I heard that the Christian Missionaries were 
working with great zeal and earnestness 1n 
Mahoba Tahsil and their influence reigned 
supreme there; they had established a grand 
orphanage containing nearly 275 girls and 
widows. Women who were unable to sup- 
port their children made them over to the 
Christian Missionaries.” 

My friend, the writter of this letter, told 
me in a most pathetic way, when I met him 
last, the woeful tale of the miseries and 
privations of the people in that district and 
also in the neighbouring districts; he further 
described to me especially the most pitiable 
condition of very poor Hindus who were 
willing to part with their children through 
sheer inability to support them, if only one 
would come forth to receive them. Of 
course, the Missionaries were watchful to go 
to the rescue of such people. As a staunch 
Hindu my friend could not look with equa- 
nimity upon such a heart-rending spectacle 
and he began his activities in rescuing these 
children from falling into the hands of 
Christian Missionaries. He frankly admired 
the untiring energy and steady application 
to work on the part of the Missionaries 
which only means that our volunteers ought 
to be in no way inferior in these qualities. 
He noticed that it is mostly Hindus that fall 
into the hands of the Missionaries and it 1s, 
therefore, these people that need our first 
care and attention. 


BrauMOo SAMAJ. 


As regards the work done by the Brahmo 
Samaj, it must be admitted, that they were 
very prompt to begin their relief. Mr. A C. 
Mazumdar, a leading Brahmo from Lahore 
happened to be ona long leave. He got.a 
resolution passed at the Theistic Conference 
that met at Surat in December, 1907, at the 
time of the Congress, to the effect that the 
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Brahmo Samaj all over India should cor 
forth to actively undertake the famine reli 
work, which the gentleman on behalf of tk 
Samaj, intended to start. He visited Oris: 
and saw the condition of things there wit 
his own eyes; and then proceeding to Ca 
cutta straight, he moved the leaders of tt 
Brahmo Samaj to take the initiative in th 
matter. With a promise of support from tl 
Calcutta Samaj, he came down to Allahaba 
and began his operations in the U. P. in tl 
month of February, 1908. He was enthusia 
tically assisted by bands of voung Bengale 
Brahmo and Hindu volunteers at Allahaba 
and Lucknow. He received mostly fro1 
Brahmo friends, all over the country, a sum « 
about Rs. 1g000. He had to close his distribt 
tion of money and grain which formed tl 
main feature of his work at Allahabad by tl 
beginning of June. He had maintaine 
with Lala Rajpat Rai’s help a pretty bi 
poor-house at Bahraich with about 12 
inmates which was kept up till the end « 
August. 

A second batch of three Brahmo Missior 
aries from’ Calcutta were working for 
couple of months at Lalganj in the Distris 
of Mirzapur independently of Mr. Mazumda 
They did good work in a small centre an 
spent nearly 30c rupees; one of them ha 
read up to the L.M. & S. exmination an 
thus was able to serve people the better < 
a time when cholera was raging in a 


_ epidemic form in that locality. 


A third group of Missionaries belongin 
to the Vivekanand Math at Bellur in Ca 
cutta, about 8 in number, were working | 
the districts of Orissa on the east coast. The 
were assisted by a few young men who wer 
there from Barisal and I am told Rs. 2c 
was being sent from Barisal, for the wor 
every week. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILANTHROPIC 
SIDE OF WORK IN THE ARYA SAMAJ 
MOVEMENT. 


Now I come to the work done by Lal 
Lajpat Rai in connection with this famin 
The Arya Samaj of the Punjab has vei 
rightly made it a point to render as muc 
social and philanthropic service as possib 
to the people on important occasions th: 
call forth such prompt assistance also wit 
as much help and money as they can secu 
from the Sanatanis, z. ¢, the non-Ary 
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Hindus, who liberally help them in their 
educational and social undertakings. ‘The 
Samaj, in this way, has established a repu- 
tation for such work and they never allow 
an opportunity to slip which they can turn 
to advantage. I remember two years ago 
when there was famine in Eastern Bengal, 
especially in Backergunj District, two Samaj 
preachers were sent by Lala Rajypat Rai to 
Barisal to take charge of orphans, if there 
were any, needing protection and support. 
In pursuance of this policy Lala Lajpat Rai 
in December, 1907, sent a graduate volunteer 
to one or two districts in the U. P. just 
to procure first hand knowledge of the 
conditions of famine and the degree of 
distress consequent on its visitation. On 
getting reports from him and from other 
men he made up his mind to make a tour 
speaking to people about the woes of our 
famine-stricken countrymen and collecting 
money for organizing a private and non- 
official Famine Relief. ° 


ARYA SAMAI FAMINE RELIEF. 


This was probably the third famine in 
which the Samaj and Lala Lajpat Rai parti- 
cularly, felt keenly interested. He organ- 
ized a small band of volunteers mostly 
from the students of the D. A. V. College. 
I know how intensely these people love 
their College and how for the service of 
their countrymen they are prepared to put 
up with any hardships or inconveniences. 
They do their work very cheerfully and 
devotedly and that is the secret of. the 
success and popularity of the Arya Samaj 
movement in the north of India. A number 
ofsuch young students during their vaca- 
tion came forth to distribute relief to the 


famine-stricken in the far off U. P. They 
were sent with definite instructions as to 
how they should do their work. Lala 


Lajpat Rai lectured on Famine and our 
duties at more than half a dozen leading 
towns in India—Bombay,Calcutta, Mirzapur, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Aligarh 
and Lahore and in this way set the ball 
rolling. He made two or three tours in 
some of the famine-stricken districts in the 
U. P. He actually received from all parts 
of the country nearly Rs. 80,000 for his 
Famine Relief Fund. But he was not able 
to spend even about Rs. 45,000 chiefly for 
want of volunteer workers, The number 
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of volunteers that worked under the auspi- 
ces of the Arya Samaj at different periods 
was not more than 4o, including the three 
“Servants of India” from Poona about 
whose work it is intended to speak at some 
length hereafter. Leaving aside, therefore, 
for the present, the work done by them, 
the amount of actual work done by Lala 
Lajpat Rai and the Arya Samaj volunteers 
was considerable. They mostly worked in 
the United Provinces, though a portion of 
the Fund was applied to the relief of the 
distressed in 7 or 8 districts of the Punjab 
and a few other places outside. The U. P. 
which was the main field of their -oper- 
ations, Had more than 1§ centres of work 
in about ro districts, opened by these 
volunteers for their regular and continued 
work. They maintained a large number of 


orphans in their poor-houses which they 
started at most of their centres. A much 
larger number moved through villages 


giving doles of money to the deserving 
poor. As a full report of this work is 
expected to be out soon it is not quite 
necessary to give all the figures and tables 
stating the number of people that were 
regularly helped by these friends. Besides 
all figures are not yet ready. 


SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY. 


Under the work of the Arya Samaj comes 
the Famine service of this Society. As 
servants of the country, the Servants of India 
Society, offered to co-operate with the Arya 
Samaj in their work of organizing the 
Famine Relief. It came forth, particularly 
in the spirit of being trained in the methods 
of that work, which it could’not have done 
better than by putting itself under the 
guidance of an expert and experienced body 
of men, like the Arya Samaj, insuch matters 
of relief; and I know the workers of the 
Society who got an opportunity to be 
trained during the last famine feel grateful 
to Lala Lajpat Rat specially for having given 
the same to them. One of the purposes of 
the paper is to fully describe the work done 
by the “Servants of India”. An attempt is 
made todo soat greater length. Further, 
this<detailed story of an important portion 
of the Arya Samaj Relief measures—because 
nearly one-fourth of the total amount spent 
on this relief was distributed through them 
—will serve to give readers some conception 
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as to the preparation for the work, the nature 
of the work and the difficulties that stand 
in the way of such work. It 1s, therefore, 
with this twofold object that the following 
narration of their work is given such a 
prominent place. 


“ServANTS OF INDIA’’ AS FAMINE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Inow turn to the subject of the work 
done by the “Servants of India” .in the 
last famine. When Lala Lajpat lai opened 
his famine relief, a suggestion was made to 
him that some of our members would like 
to go and do some famine work, provided 
they were given opportunities. He’accepted 
the offer and we were allowed to go—three 
of us. 


PREPARATION. 


We had no knowledge of famine or any 
idea asto how to grapple with it. Lala 
Lajpat Rai gave us a few hints specifying 
that his relief was principally intended for 
the destitute children, orphans and widows. 
He expressed a desire also that after organi- 
zing work in the District of Mirzapur, we 
might undertake the organization and the 
supervision of the operation in the District 
of Bundelkhand. As we had no experience 
of this work, we wanted to gather some 
useful information about it. Two of us, 
therefore, went ahead of me with a view to see 
some Relief works on their way to Mirzapur 
and to learn, as far as possible, by personal 
observations and inquiries. This wasnot all. 
It was necessary, before beginning the work, 
to make a few points clear by havinga talk 
with Lala Lajpat Rai, as regards the appoint- 
ment of volunteers or paid servants, the col]- 
lection of subscriptions or securing of help, 
the amount of money available for our work 
and the relations to be maintained by our 
workers towards the Government authorities. 
To settle these points I went, as desired by 
Lalaji, to Lahore. On my way from Lahore 
to Mirzapur, I met a few people who had 
some experience of famine work. At Luck- 
now and Allahabad we saw the leading 
famine workers and secured their valuable 
advice and got the benefit of their expert- 
ence. Thus arming ourselves with as much 
knowledge of famine as was possible, under 
the circumstances, we went to Muirzapur. 
We were sorry to find that very few people 
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in the city had any correct idea of famine 
in the district, when, as a matter of fact, that 
was, according tomy calculations, the hard- 
est hit distr.ct in the whole province. 


CITIES ARE NO INDEX OF FAMINE. 


Another thing that struck us was compa- 
rative absence of famine conditions and 
starvation in the cities. Wecould not seeany 
traces worth mentioning of famine in cities 
like Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad 
and Mirzapur. The reason is not far to seek. 
There is a great demand for labour and all 
those who are able to work readily fnd 
means of livelihood at these places. We, 
therefore, made up our minds, acting on the 
advice of an earnest Arya Samaj merchant 
by name Lala Purushottamdas, whose assist- 
ance to us, throughout our work, proved of 
a very valuable character, to begin our cam- 
paign, far away from the city, in the interi- 
or of the district. First, we selected a place 
which was 33 miles from Mirzapur, called 
Drumondganj, lying almost on the border of 
the Rewa State in which, it appeared, the 
famine distress was of the acutest type. 


OuR FIRST LESSON. 


On our way we visited one of the Gov- 
ernment Relief Works at Lalganj, and 
acquainted ourselves with the details 
thereof. Further we learnt a few things 
about famine work from the Brahmo 
Missionaries who were helping the people 
there. Here we learnt our first lesson in 
famine relief; we intended to distribute 
some relief; and when we had desired to 
give a little money to a few women only 
who were found standing on the roadside 
without work and whom we called to our 
residence, we saw a vast crowd of people-— 
men, women and children gathering to our 
door. That made it clear to us that it 
would be a mistake to give our relief with- 
out making a systematic selection. 


PREVALENCE OF CHOLERA. 


On reaching our destination we were 
told that Cholera was raging there, with 
the mortality of about 5 or 6 everyday in 
a small population of nearly 2000 in that 
little village. There was a fairly big bazar 
in the locality, which naturally attracted 
large crowds of people. There were not 
many relief works started in the neighhbour- 
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“we tutored ourselves. 
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Moreover, that was the 
centre of a secluded part of a country 
dotted over by small hamlets, at little 
distances from each other, where the people 
seemed to need the relief most. During 
our journey, we discussed amongst ourselves 
a rough plan and its details. We occupied 
a Dharmashala as our residence. 


hood of this place. 


THE FIRST WOEFUL SIGHT. 


Next morning the first sight that met 
our eyes was a poor woman—whom no one 
would ordinarily take to bea Brahmin— 
sitting at one end of the Dharmashala and 
by her side lay covered up in a bundle of 
rags, her only boy of about seven-—-all bones— 
dying of Cholera. The child had had no 
milk or food for two days and the woman 
too had had nothing to eat even if she 
could have found heart to eat. We gave 
her immediately all that she needed and 
made a beginning of our work with her. | 
am sorry to say the poor woman lost the 
child in two days. We then began our 
distribution and found the experience of 
Lalganj repeated again. The news of our 
arrival there spread like wild fire over the 
whole neighbourhood. All sorts of people 
began to flock to us. We naturally were 
unable to select the kind of people we 
wanted to help first, vzz., such as were not 
already in receipt of any relief from other 
sources. ; 
PROCESS OF SELF-TRAINING. 


We, therefore, had to tour through the 
village around, and after making a personal 
inspection and inquiry had to choose the 
candidates for our small doles. We fixed, 
at the start, four forms of relief judging from 
the needs that seemed to us most urgent at 
that time, and in that place,—(z) money 


_ doles, (2) supplying babies with milk and 


sago, (3) feeding children with bread once 
a day, (4) distribution of clothing. Al- 
though we settled a low scale of distribution 
in the beginning, we increased it consider- 
ably as soon as we were sure of getting more 
money for our work. We first thought of 
working for two months-—June and July—and 
at three different centres, in three different 
directions. The first four days served more 
or less as a period of training during which 
The villages through 
which we toured were very badly affected 
by Cholera, a pestilence described as “the 
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twin-sister of famine”. We inquired at each 
place about orphans and were surprised to 
find that there were not many to be seen. 
We found, however, many straggling child- 
ren whose parents had left them; but either 
their distant guardians were not willing to 
send them to stay with us or the children 
themselves did not like the idea of separa- 
tion from their dear little home although 
it was no better than a dirty, desolate 
hovel. 


WHAT FAMINE MEANS. 


It was in these villages that we learnt to 
realize for the first time the true meaning of 
famine; what physical hardships it entailed ; 
what natural ties it cut asunder; what 
affections ‘it smothered; what dernoraliza- 
tion it created; what desolation it spread; 
and what diseases it produced. [t is hard 
to describe the scenes that became almost 
a common sight to our unfortunate eyes. 
One would frequently come across children 
or babies almost skeletons, young women 
most scantily clothed in dirty rags, old and 
decrepit men almost naked; people who 
passed days, some two, some three, without 
food. There was hardly a pipal tree under 
the expanse of which were not to be seen 
men, women and children—especially women 
and children—picking up its small fruit and 
eating it as though it was fried gram. 
The mango-tree wasthe main stay of the 
starving and the hungry. Raw mangoes 
were eaten by the young in the place of 
food and the old people boiled it and, 
preparing a kind of soup with its pulp, 
drank it. That was their meal for the day. 
The Mahua fruit was also largely used 
and I have heard of people actually living 
on roots, in jungles, of a particular plant. 
There were a thousand and one ways in 
which the miserable people satisfied their 
hunger and prolonged their death. All 
possible phases of separation were com- 
monly observed, the commonest being the 
desertion of a woman by her husband and 
more particularly when she had a number 
of children. We had a Kol woman with 
five children left by her husband. We knew 
several mothers who left their children; 
children forsaking their parents and wander- 
ing in search of food by themselves. Many 
women, however, were not seen who had 
left their husbands, though instances of the 
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opposite character, that is men leaving 
their wives, were very common; and their 
name was legion. It is difficult to detail 
the phases of the demoralization that was 
almost complete though one would occa- 
sionally come across cases of deep love, 
abiding affection, great moral rectitude, 
genuine spirit of self-reliance, true abhor- 
rence of begging and a determination 
never to lose one’s dignity at any cost. 
This was the silver lining to the darkest 
clouds of misery and demoralization. But 
these instances were few and far between. 
We came across‘boys who would say that 
their mother was dead when, as a matter of 
fact, she was standing by their side. 
Women would invariably tell the story of 
their husband having deserted them when 
the man was seen sitting in the male 
group along with his friends. Young 
girls would deny their mothers and old 
women would not frankly confess their 
true relationship; a woman would not 
grudge to come to you with another’s baby 
knowing full well you were partial to the 
babies. Men would tell all manner of false 
stories and feign injury to parts of the 
body which were quite sound It is needless 
to multiply these examples. One thing, 
however, must be remembered that these 
times are exceptional and- therefore such 
conduct of the people ought not to he 
construed as a permanent element of their 
character. The stress of hunger is so strong 
and powerful that we would only say, “O 
God! save us from the situation, and put us 
not on our trial.” 


VILLAGE TOURS. 


In aday we could not visit more than 
six to eight villages in those days of beastly 
heat. Printed Tickets used to be given to 
people with necessary particulars noted 
thereon. All money was paid at one place, 
—that -is, our residence, — except in very few 
cases in which the recipients who were quite 
unable to walk were given their doles in 
their villages. Our ‘village tours equip- 
ped us with the necessary knowledge of the 
needs and requirements of the people. 


CENTRES ORGANIZED. 


In this way the first centre was organized 
and was put in charge of my colleague Mr. 
N. Ramchandra Rao, B.A., member, Servants 
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of India Society, Poona. The other two (Mr. 
L. V. Kaikini, L. Ag., member, Servants of 
India Society and myself) started, full of 
plans in our heads to begin work at another 
centre. It is always difficult in the villages 


an the U. P. which are very small, to secure 


a decent clean place for a lodging and a 
kitchen. With the assistance of a small 
local Zemindar, a place was secured in. a 
hamlet called Dighuli and this was put in 
charge of my colleague Mr. Kaikini. 


AN UNPLEASANT INCIDENT. 


Then came an unpleasant incident be- 
tween Mr. Kaikini anda Military Officer, 
who was one of the five famine supervisors 
in that District. This led me to call on the 
Collector, who was very courteous and sym- 


pathetic in his attitude towards our work..” 


We settled our plans and he offered to help 
us in our work. I brought to his notice the 
incident and he expressed his regret for the 
unpleasantness and desired me repeatedly to 
forget all about it, assuring me that nothing 
like that would happen again. I then pro- 
ceeded to a village in the interior about 25 
miles from Mirzapur for starting a third centre. 
Here an ordinary circle Officer wanted to in- 
terrupt my work by frightening away, as I was 
informed, my host and threatening him with 
troubles after I] had left the place; but all 
that was ended when a card bearing my 
name was handed over to him for pro- 
ceeding against me. It requires an excep- 
tionally strong yet patient man to get on in 
these places with such people. After having 
fully organized the work in that place and 
having set the machine in motion with a poor- 
house and a kitchen I left it in charge of a 
servant to be relieved by a graduate volunteer 
who took charge of the work but had to return 
home through illness. I then proceeded to 
Chunar to ascertain if there was any need of 
a relief centre being opened by us. 


A TOUR IN QuDH DISTRICTS. 


I made a tour in the northernmost districts 
of Oudh, such as Gonda and Bahraich which 
were equally severely affected, with a view 
to study the methods of other friends’ work. 
Here I got to see three or four nice Poor- 
Houses, two at Bahraich and two at Gonda. 
The 
was an exceptionally well-managed institu~ 
tion; while the other managed by Pandit 


Government Poor-House at Bahraich * 


neal 
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Rulla Ram in a village in Gonda taught 
me the spirit of work. On my return, I 
made a beginning of a Poor-house at 
Drumundgan] and had one opened at each 
centre. 


DIFFICULTIES THAT A VOLUNTEER HAS 
TO OVERCOME. 


In the meantime Mr. Kaikini was sent to 
open a new centre ina far off part of the 
district which was full of jungles, at a time 
when means of communication were very 
difficult on account of very heavy rains. 
On his way he had to cross three or four 
rivers or streams and while touring through 
the villages had to walk through fields and 


mud, knee-deep: There was no one to 
take active interest in his work. No big 
and well-thatched house could be secured 


in which he could get a room large enough 
for the children in his charge to sleep, when 
the rains were pouring. With great diffi- 
culty, supplies of grain could be had, the cost 
of one sheer of rice in that place averaging 
between 4 & 44 annas. The same was the 
case with ata. These details are given 
with a view to indicate the nature of the 
difficulties with which the famine-worker 
ordinarily meets. You have again to so 
conduct yourself with the people of the 
village that when the Police go about 
making inquiries whether you carry on any 
political work or preach any Arya Samajic 
or religious propaganda, or whether you 
trouble, tease or harass them, they must all 
without exception say that you are an 
ideal men; otherwise, you are done for. 
They would without your knowledge also 
inquire, of the inmates of your poor-house, 
especially young women, if they were in- 
duced away from their homes and kept per 
force in the poor house. You have to pass 
these Police tests and the people who do 
not very well understand the spirit of your 
work—because some of your ways of work 
are new to them-—-must stand security for 
you. 


PROGRESS OF THE OPERATIONS BY THE 
MIDDLE OF OUR WORK. 


In thts way with the suspicion and vigi- 
lance of the Police on the one hand and 
the indifference, ignorance about our spirit 
of work on the part of the local people on 
the other, work had to be pushed on and 


_ our work. 


lam glad to say that by the close'df a 
period of a month and a half, we were eriabléed 
to have made a fairly good start. We ‘had 
in the meantime secured three -more 
volunteers from the D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, and four trusted and trained servants 
of the Arya Samaji merchant, who worked 
as zealously as any volunteer did. The 
following is a brief summary of our work :— 

(a) We were 10 in number :—volunteers. 

(6) There were 4 centres opened, each one 
being in charge of two or in some cases 
three of these volunteers. 

(c) At each centre work was done on the 
following lines :—— 

(x) Distribution of weekly or fortnightly 
money doles. 

(2) Feeding of young children and supply 
of milk to babies. 

(3) Distribution of clothing, old and new. 

(4) Maintaining a Poor-House. 

(5) Distribution of stray charity. 


DESCRIPTION OF A Poor-House. 


‘The idea of a Poor-House as being a very 
useful and necessary institution was deeply 
impressed upon my mind during my tour in 
the districts of Oudh. I, therefore, went on 
developing the idea which I had put into some 
shape at Khutari before [ had started on the 
journey. I undertook, therefore,on my re- 
turn from Oudh, to thoroughly organize a 
Poor-House and have one like that at each 
centre. I began to admit people to stay in 
our Poor-House and in about ten days the 
number went up to one hundred. ‘There 
was another reason that induced me to 
maintain a Poor-House ateach centre. Isaw 
that in a large majority of cases, the health 
of children was almost shattered. I could 
not bear that sight. If we gave the money 
to the parents of the children, we were not 
quite sure, that they would use it for the 
stated purpose. It was painful to notice 
that the lives of so many future citizens had 
to be built upon such a feeble foundation of 
an almost a ricketty health. We, therefore, 
decided to receive children first and, if neces- 
sary, their mother and father next. This 
was, of course, in addition to the large num- 
ber of children in the neighbouring villages, 
within the radius of’2 or 3 miles, that were 
given nearly one full meal a day, which we 
had begun since the very commencement of 
In the beginning people were 
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rather unwilling to send their children to 
the Poor-House or even stay with them there. 
But that prejudice or suspicion of the people 
lasted only for a time, because by the time 
we disbanded the Drumondganj Poor- 
House, there were more than 400 admissions, 
counting therein people belonging to all 
classes and castes. They came from long 
distances, sometimes 30 miles within the 
boundary of Rewa State, more than 50 per 
cent. of the inmates being from that State. 
There was a large number of children and 
Brahmin widows and women who were 
abandoned by their husbands. Some 
Brahmin women having children, came there 
when the enormous P. W. D. charges were 
split up into small civil charges. Most of 
them came in rags, with their babies covered 
in baskets and taking with them a few pots 
and some rags which seemed to be all the 
property they possessed. The difficulties 
of housing these people were very great. 
Not only had we no good houses but the 
few that could be secured with difficulty 
had to be thoroughly repaired and made 
fit for habitation. [t was necessary to lodge 
these people according to groups in separate 
houses. If there were no rains and if more 
houses could have been’ secured, a much 
larger number than 250 could have been 
supported. 


THE BASIS OF A Poor-HouseE. 


The institution of the Poor-House was 
built on the principle of self-help, attempts 
being made to get the whole thing done by 
the inmates of the House as far as practi- 
cable. For this purpose, therefore, there were 
various groups formed, each being in charge 
of some work for the House. As arule each 
inmate was induced or made to do some 
work. Young boys and girls were sent to 
a school both morning and evening, which 
was started for them and put in charge of a 
Mohamedan who was on our relief list. 
Young men and women of the lower classes 
were either in charge of the sanitary arrange- 
ments, miscellaneous work or of bringing a 
sufficient quantity of fuel for the Poor-House 
from the jungle and leaves for making 
“leaf-dishes” and “leaf-cups” of which we 
could, on some days, make from 500 to rooo. 
Brahmin women were entrusted with the 
cooking arrangements for the majority of 
the inmates of the Poor-House. Only 
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ibrahmins and a few other castes such as 
KKonhar, Kunbi and Telt had to be given 
their food provisions separately. The number 
of such people was at one time more than 
50. Food was cooked twice a day. Work 
in the Poor-House was in no way smooth 
and pleasant. People had to be trained 
to get up early and to be clean before going 
to their appointed work. 


Tue LittLte SCHOOL. 


Children had to be forcibly taken from 
their mothers to be sent to school. Young 
girls had to be induced to spend sometime 
at school. In fact for the first fortnight we 
had to be very strict, rigid and at times cruel. 
Those who could not be sent out had to be 
kept employed before my eyes. Young 
widows were taught sewing and other use- 
ful work against which they had great 
prejudices in the beginning; old women 
had to be given charge of little children 
whose mothers were sent to the jungle. It is 


"really ee that our school children, 


many of whom for the first time tn the life 
of their family handled a pencil, made such 
progress that they could read siunple 
words in Hindi and count up to a hundred. 
Some of them, including those belonging to 
the low castes, repeat the Gayatri Mantra so 
well that it was a matter of surprise to the 
orthodox I!rahmans. 


ILLNESS IN ‘THE Poor-HouskE. 


Every attempt was made to provide the 
comforts of a real home and the training 
and the affections of a real family life. All 
inmates were given food twice a day, with 
something to eat in the morning. They 
were supplied with sufficient clothing and 
also a gunny bag to lie upon. Still there - 
was a considerable amount of sickness and, 
therefore, one of the volunteers, who was a 
trained compounder of the D. A. V. College 
Dispensary, was asked to look after the 
health of the inmates and treat daily several 
cases of sickness and supervise the education 
of the 20 or 25 children—-boys and girls— | 
at the school. 


A. VERY WIDE RANGE OF DUTIES. 


We had to arrange for work of all kinds, 
from the arrangements of a child-birth to_ 
the funeral of the deceased inmates. 50 per | 
cent. were cases of sore-eyes; a large num- 
ber of Dysentery and Diarrhoea, swollen 
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legs and feet ; six small-pox cases and a few 
cases of malarial fever, one of which had to 
be sent over to Mirzapur for hospital treat- 
ment. Nearly 8 deaths took place in the 
biggest Poor-House. One Teli woman in 
Mr. Kaikini’s poor-house at Lalganj gave 
birth to a child for which he had to make 
special arrangements. 


PREJUDICES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Another source of trouble was the deep- 
rooted prejudices of the people and their 
ignorance. People in the bazar, who had 
not much sympathy with such work on ac- 
count of their ignorance, used to frighten 
our inmates by telling them that they were 
being fed, clothed and trained by us for be- 
ing sent to Assam and Mauritius. They 
were also told that they were fed well so 
that when they became stout, their 
bodies would be pressed in a machine 
and oil would be extracted out of them 
for trade. During my tour in the dis- 
trict of Gonda, even Pandit Rulla Ram 
who organized his work so thoroughly, from 
whose enthusiasm and spirit of work, | 
learnt so much, had his work disturbed 
by similar fears, created by wild stories start- 
ed by interested people. There, he told me, 
many. people left his poor-house, because 
they were deluded into the belief that they 
- would be sent to a place or country called 
“Ghodamukh” and fat would be taken out of 
their bodies for the purposes of trade. 
Many people from such fears, I was informed, 
refused Government Relief Tickets also. 
This only forces the conclusion upon us that 
in this land of charity and disinterested serv- 
ice, people have become quite unfamiliar 
with such unselfish service at the hands of 
their own countrymen. YThe more, therefore, 
they are used to such acts of service on our 
part, the greater will be their faith and con- 
fidence in men that serve them. 


THE CAMERA SCARE. 


What at another time proved a source of 
trouble and anxiety was our Camera. One 
day we took out our Camera just to take a 
few photographs of the inmates of the Poor- 
House in various conditions. As soon as 
they saw the instrument, they were frighten- 
ed and some of them to such an extent 
that nearly 20 women with their children 
ran away from their lodging as soon as they 
got the report of the Camera and did not 
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even come to us to take our permission. 
But, thank God, their minds were. soon 
disabused of these fears so much so that 
almost all of the runaway people returned, 
bringing their other relatives with them. 


CONSTANT ANXIETY. 


But our greatest trouble was to induce 
people to lead a kind of regulated life and 
to be amenable to discipline. Wehad also 
to be careful about their wandering habits. 
Some local people used to trouble or pester 
our wards sometimes from undesirable 
motives. Further, one day a little Brahmin 
girl was almost on the point of being 
drowned ina tank; but she was saved by 
two Bania women who were bathing there. 
We had to reward both of them for their 
noble and courageous action. There were 
many other points that needed a close but 
tender supervision on our part and thus it 
added to our anxieties and worries. 


AMOUNT OF WORK DONE, 


We closed our work in September. By the 
time we disbanded our centres, we were 
helping nearly 3000 people living in more 
than 200 villages--women and children 
especially,—in a variety of ways detailed 
above. The amount that we spent in dis- 
tributing money doles, clothing, and feed- 
ing children of the villages that surrounded 
our four centres and also inmates of our 
four Poor-Houses was nearly Rs. roooo, 
excluding the value of the old clothing that 
was largely distributed. Roughly speaking, 
therefore, the total cost of our work up to 
date till the end of June, 1g909,-—because one 
or two branches of our work are yet main- 
tained by us—-has come up to Rs. rrooo. 


TEMPORARY ORPHANAGE. 


After the close of our work we opened a 
small temporary orphanage at Muirzapur 
with a dozen children collected from our 
centres. It is only in the last month—June 
—after securing. the necessary sanction from 
the Collector, that arrangements have been 
remove them to 
Meerut Vais Orphanage, which isa well- 
conducted and well-established institution 
in U. P. | am sorry three of these children 
died within a fortnight of the start and one 
Brahmin boy who was rather well built 
and handsome was probably induced to go 
away. 
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EDUCATION OF WIDOWS. 


In addition to this work, two grown up 
Brahmin widows, in very poor circum- 
tances, were, with the full knowledge and 
written consent of their parents, induced to 
be trained for leading more useful lives. 
At the express wishes of the leaders of the 
province they were sent to a Widows’ 
Home. But unfortunately the climate of 
the place did not agree with them and the 
poor girls had to be sent back in a bad 
condition of health to their homes without 
their having made any substantial progress 
in their studies. After they get better they 
will be advised to join some institution at 
a place whose climate would suit their 
health better. “Three more widows, after | 
left Mirzapur, were sent by the gentleman 
who was in charge of our work, to a 
Widows’ Homein the Punjab, which I am 
sorry to learn, has been closed and on that 
account they had to be sent elsewhere. I 
hope they are doing well there. 


A. RATHER UNSYMPATHETIC ATMOSPHERE. 


Now remains to be treated the last section 
of the outline of the paper sketched at the 
beginning. Of the many difficulties that 
really impede the progress or smooth work- 
ing of these private relief measures, distrust 
and suspicion of the officials is an im- 
portant and embarrassing one. The issues 
involved in this question are very large and 
abiding. It must be recognised, whatever 
the circumstances be, that during the time 
of a crisis, like Famine and Plague, it 1s 
as much our duty to help our countrymen 
as itis of Government, to help their sub- 
jects; andit is because everybody is bound 
to feel keenly on this point that so much 
importance is attached to this question. 
But for this difficulty or obstacle arising 
out of the strained relations existing be- 
tween the volunteers and a mayjority of 
Government officials concerned in the ad- 
ministration of famine relief, the volunteers 
would have easily done more work and 
done it longer. Just to acquaint the readers 
of this‘ paper with the details of this ques- 
tion, | have tried to speak about it at 
greater length. 


Tur VoLUNTEERS AND OFFICIAL SUSPICION. 


These volunteers were not on the whole 
happy in their relations with the authorities 
of the districts in which they worked, and 
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consequently they were watched, dogged 
and shadowed; and some of them were 
even troubled and harassed and peremptorily 
sent away. Refore we went to Mirzapur, we 
were told that four volunteers working 
in that district had been asked to leave 
their places by a Deputy Collector on 
famine duty. Not that everybody knew 
thoroughly well how to conduct himself in 
the best interests of the work he had taken 
up. This was too much to say and too much 
to expect; because it was quite likely that 
some of these earnest souls might not have 
been thoroughly experienced men. Why, we 
know it, asa matter of fact, that some of 
the men whom Government employs or has 
to employ on famine duty, are very ordinary 
and most inexperienced men not trained in 
the arts of ministering relief to the most 
depressed and afflicted people in a very 
sympathetic and kind manner. But we 
recognise that ordinarily it is not the fault 
of Government. Similarly, it is but natural 
that some of these patriotic young men that 
come forth to render this noble service may 
be found somewhat lacking in tact and 
experience. But on that account it is cruel 
to deal with them unsympathetically and 
with suspicion. I have no hesitation in 
saying that a very large mayjority of those 
that were patiently and industriously doing 
their best to relieve the distress of the poor 
by supplementing the assistance given by 
Government were very tactful, earnest and 
honest workers, having no other motive to 
inspire them in their work than the one 
which actuates Government, z.e., the desire 
to save human life. In the beginning they 
were allowed to do their work without any 
interference or interruption; in some cases 
the officers facilitated the work of these men 
by issuing circulars calling upon their subor- 
dinates to assist them. But owing to a 
number of causes, which it is difficult to 
enumerate, some of the officials in the dist- 
trict beganto look upon their work with 
suspicion. 1am told by friends who worked 
in some of the districts of U. P. that garbled 
Police reports and false complaints from 
interested local people used to reach the 
ears of the Government officers, and in some 
places rival parties of workers feeling jeal- 
ous of the results of the work of these volun- 
teers thought it their duty to obstruct their 
work as much as they could and I am sorry 


to say they did succeed in their unworthy 
tactics. This was invitation enough forsome 
of the overzealous servants of Government, 
who came down upon the poor volunteers 
with the result that Lala Lajpat Rai had 
to withdraw most of his workers from 


their posts of duty. He desired me 
to try to settle matters with the Collector 
of Jhansi before finally withdrawing 


his volunteers in that district. I know, 
[ regret to say, from my own experience, 
that some of the officials, European as well 
as Indian, did not very much like the idea 
that we should have anything to do with 
the famine relief; the thought that seemed 
to trouble them was that our work was a 
sort of a condemnation of their administra- 
tion of famine. They did not want the 
impression to go abroad that their work had 
any serious defects or shortcomings or that 
there were some deserving cases left un- 
relieved. The European officers sincerely 
doubted the honesty of purpose of the men 
engaged in this patriotic and charitable 
work. Some of them believed that these 
volunteers were so many detectives who 
under the garb .of philanthropic work 
wanted to pick holes in the Government 
administration and set up people against 
them by preaching sedition and spreading 
discontent. Some of the officials used to 
wonder as to why the Hindus alone should 
start private relief and not the other com- 
munities. They could not ordinarily 
understand the propriety of its being mostly 
managed and maintained by the Hindus 
and see why no non-Hindu Communities 
such as Mahomedans, Christians, Parsees 
and so forth, took an active part in the 
organization of this relief. This circums- 
tance roused their suspicion; and because 
the Hindus had generally to lead other 
public movements some of which naturally 
required a criticism of Government measures, 
they were led to think that this work also 
must have been undertaken in a spirit of 
pure criticism. But this was a mistaken 
view of the matter. In the first place, it is 
the educated people, no matter to what 
community they belong, that generally feel 
interested in this relief campaign; and 
secondly, for reasons which are too numerous 
to mention here, it was the poor 
Hindus that were either induced or required 
to part with their dear children in these 
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famine days. Christian missionaries and 
some Mahomedans generally are quite 


willing to receive them and support them. 
Nobody can lawfully do anything to prevent 
such a transfer. Therefore, the Hindus feeling 
the responsibility of keeping the children of 
their helpless co-religionists within the pale 
of Hinduism run to their rescue. And who 
can say that this was not perfectly justified 
by the circumstances of the cases? But it 
must not be supposed that the relief orga- 
nized by the Arya Samaj was actuated and 
guided by any sectarian spirit. From my 
personal knowledge I can say that no 
distinction was required to be made in 
the matter of giving actual relief to the 
people. All those who were in need—be 
they Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians—were 
helped as much as. possible and the ins- 
tructions that were issued particularly 
emphasized its non-sectarian character. 
Experience, however, brought to our notice 
in a vast majority of.cases, the miseries 
and utter helplessness of the low class 
Hindus, especially those who went away 
in search of food leaving behind them their 
women and even children unprotected. It 
was this latter class of people that needed a 
good deal of looking after at the hands of 
the volunteers. At the four or five centres 
at which we worked in the Mirzapur District 
we helped a large number of Mahomedan 
men and women with money, clothing and 
food. A poor Mahomedan having a smat- 
tering knowledge of Hindi was placed by 
me in charge of a little elementary school 
that I started for little children in the Poor- 
House at Drumondgan}; and in distri- 
buting our Jabour charity a share was given 
to the Mahomedan artisans irrespective of 
the fact that almost the whole of the money 
that was subscribed to the Arya Samaj 
Relief Fund, came from Hindus though a 
few good contributions have been received 
from Europeans and Parsees. Among the 
people who needed help from people like 
us there was a_ preponderatingly large 
number of Hindu orphans, destitute children, 
young women deserted by their husbands, 
very poor young widows mostly Brahmins 
and a large number of respectable pardana- 
shin ladies. Our relief was primarily in- 
tended for ther, and this amply proved the 
necessity of such a scheme of private relief. 
Because even supposing that it was possible 
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to prevent such people from falling 
victims to the inducements of some men 
by asking them to join Government 
Relief Works, it was difficult to expect that 
the Famine Code would or could take cogni- 
sance of the special needs of these classes. 
Thus it was with a view to supplement the 
Government Relief by trying to meet the 
special needs mentioned above, that such 
private non-official relief was planned. 
Therefore, it ought not to have left any 
room for unnecessary distrust or suspicion 
on the part of the officials of the districts in 
which the volunteers carried on their work. 
i do not think that there were any reason- 
able grounds for this policy of distrust and 
suspicion. It was, therefore, quite unjust 
on the part of Government to have viewed 
the work of these earnest men in a spirit of 
unfriendliness. These volunteers really de- 
served to be treated with much greater con- 
sideration and confidence than was actually 
meted outto them. This was, in my opinion, 
a glaring flaw in the administration of famine 
relief inaugaurated by the U. P. Government 
which was otherwise liberal and comprehens- 
ive. Of course, quite naturally the number 
of these people was very small and the 
amount of work they did was, as compared 
with what was achieved by Government, 
not considerable; yet it would have been 
beneficial if these friends had been taken into 
confidence by Government and if the officers 
had availed themselves of their co-operation 
which I think most of them would have been 
quite willing to give. But there is another 
side to this question, to speak plainiy. | 
know great care has to be taken in making 
a selection of volunteers who ought to be 
instructed to do their work—humble and 
insignificant as it is,—- with a_ singleness of 
purpose without mixing with it any active 
propaganda, religious, social or political. If 
trained men, however, whom jt is for some 
time very difficult to get in sufficiently large 
numbers, be secured for this work, they 
would be able to convince the district au- 
thorities that the sole object that prompted 
them to undertake the work wasa real desire 
of ministering to the crying needs of the 
people. Under these circumstances, it is 
hoped, right minded and rather sympathetic 
officers would be found who would be will- 
ing to avail themselves of the co-operation of 
these men, This is my personal experience 
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and individually I was on the best of terms 
with the District Magistrate, though we had 
had our own share of some unpleasantness 
and slight intimidation. But we did not 
allow our minds to be much perturbed on 
that account. I hope Government in future 
will be free from any ungrounded fear and 
suspicion. 


AN ASSET OF NATIONAL GROWTH. 


Here ends the brief story of the last year’s 
Famine Relief. It is full of interesting 
lessons and bright hopes ; and it will not be 
a misplaced_wish that they will be fully 
availed of in the future. Before concluding, 
however, mention of an important feature 
must be made; and that is the spirit in 
which the people came forward to help 
their distressed countrymen. Thus the 
most outstanding feature of the last Famine 
Administration was the popular element 
of non-official relief which proceeded from 
the hearts of the people throbbing with 
sympathy for the suffering millions. 
Leaving out of consideration the large sums 
that were contributed by the rich people 
towards the Official Charitable Famine 
Relief Fund, the value of the sum of more 
than a lac of rupees subscribed by the 
country at large towards the funds started 
by the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj is 
thousandfold. Moreover the number of men 
that came forth to help their starving 
brethren is an index of the growing desire 
among our countrymen to stand by them 
in the hour of their dire need and minister 
to their wants. This is a seed which is 
newly sown; but it has certainly taken deep 
root. Thus having regard to all the circums- 
tances, the keen interest which the country 
in general has shown in the last famine and 
the measure of sacrifice which she has so 
ungrudgingly made only go tostrengthen 
the belief that such independent public 
work, while giving great opportunities to 
the workers engaged therein for being 
trained in the service of the country and 
for learning the most valuable lessons, tends 
to create and foster in them a new spirit of 
organization based upon self-reliance ; and 
it is this spirit of work roused by the grow- 
ing consciousness of national life that will 
prove a priceless asset for our future pro- 
gress. 
GopaL KrisHna DEVADHAR, 
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BEING NO. Ul OF THE SERIES : 
“A PLEA FoR AN INDIAN JUVENILE 
Court.” 

Photographs by the Author and Others. 


A series pertaining to the Juvenile Court 

cannot lay pretensions to complete- 
. ness unless it tells of the workings of 
the reform school~—the school where the 
delinquent juvenile is informed about his 
duties to himself, his fellow-men and God, 
where his character is reformed, and where 
he is taught to make good use of his hands 
and brain, and, with their aid, earn an_ ho- 
nest living, instead of feeding like a vam- 
pire on society. The Juvenile Court Judge 
may be a paragon-of shrewdness, tact and 
sagacity ; the law may be the most modern, 
compassionate and wise; but without a 
well-conducted reform school, where the 
wilder species of youths will be tamed down 
and re-moulded into desirable citizens, the 
Juvenile-saving propaganda cannot be a 
signal success. In the last analysis, upon the 
reformatory—-that 1s to say, the factory where 
the youthiul delinquent is  re-fashioned-- 
hinges the most important part of the success 
of society’s effort to make the bad boy or 
girl good. 

Such reflections urged the writer to travel 
many hundred muilesin order to visit a model 
reform school, tomake a thorough study of 
itsmethods and also to take a few pho- 
tographs of the institution, so that the read- 
ersof The Modern Review could see with 
their own eyes some of the scenes which he 
witnessed. 


The institution to which the reader is 
about to be introduced is not called a reform 
school. Sucha name would be offensive. 
There is something in human nature that 
resents the holier-than-thou attitude. When 
you set yourself on a pedestal and commence 
.to preach “down” to the congregation—your 
attitude strongly displaying lofty compas- 
sion for the “crowd”, the congregation s 
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likely to pay more heed to its wounded feei- 
ings and less attention to your sermon. All 
reformers have been at one with the people 
they have sought to regenerate—muingled 
with them freely. The secret of their suc- 
cess has invariably been that the lowliest of 
the lowly felt at home with them. Itisa good 
thing, therefore, that the reform school is 
not known as the reform schoo]—but merely 
as the “Industrial” School. Probably a 
more appropriate name for the institution 
would be a “Training” School. An industri- 
al school fundarnentally implies a place 
where industries are taught. A training 
school concerns itself with training the vari- 
ous faculties of the pupils, and since the 
school in question concerns itself with train- 
ing the brain and brawn and heart of the 
boy, so that, with educated capacities he 
may be able to get the most out of hfe and 
give the most to society, the institution 
may be fittingly called by this name. I un- 
derstand that in various parts of the United 
States such institutions go under this title. 
Sane treatment of the delinquent juvenile 
rests on the foundation principle that his 
self-respect shall not be wounded; but it 
ought to be strengthened and educated. 
The basis of this principle is easily under- 
stood. You cannot consign a youth to the 
penitentiary, keep him there for a term of 
weeks, months or years, and still expect that 
he will respect himself, or that he will not 
grow embittered against society. [or this 
reason, your reform school should not only 
not go under the name of a_ reformatory 
(whose meaning in our day has degenerated 
to bea gaol,) but it should, in addition, 
not have the unfortunate concomitants of 
a penitentiary (this word has also come to be 
synonymous with gaol) that taint its in- 
mate, for life. The Institution—the lowa 
Industrial School—with which this paper 
is concerned is built on this cornerstone. 
Nothing about the grounds, nothing in the 
school rooms, nothing: in the work shops, 
nothing in the residential dormitories, will 
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you ‘and that is suggestive of the gaol or 
dungeon. There are no bars about the 
place—absolutely none. A low fence en- 
closes the grounds. ‘This, I think, is more 
for ornamental purposes than for confining 
boys within the compound. Even the 
gateways are not locked nor guarded. They 
remain open during night and day. Steel 
or wood bars do not guard the windows 
Not one handcuff can you ferret out of the 
buildings, no matter how hard you may 
try. Of the blue-coated policemen, with 
batons and superior, better-than-thou airs, 
they ate none on the premises. No tns- 
truments of torture are employed. They 
do not keep them in stock in the School. 


Never is a boy sentenced to solitary con- 
finement—in fact, there is no confinement 
whatever. Never is a boy put on a_ bread 


and water diet. 

This does not imply that the Institution 
does not insist upon disciplining the derelict 
for his own good---no—such a_ procedure 
would be criminal, especially when you 
consider that the Institution is meant to 
straighten warped timber. Condign punish- 
ment is given-—-but not with an engine of 
torture. Caning—in the phraseology of the 
United States, “paddling’’—is resorted to, 
only in extreme cases .of insubordination, 
and, in no instance, without first obtaining 
a written permit from the head of the Insti- 
tution. The regulations in this particular 
are so iron-clad that they ensure that the 
teacher will not punish the boy merely 
because his temper is ruffled at something 
having gone wrong. It also means that the 
boy will not be hit unceremoniously with- 
out regard being paid to where he is being 
struck---whether his face is being mercilessly 
cut or his ribs pitilessly punched. 

At the School, at the time of this writing, 
there are 396 boys--many ages and statures 
are represented. The youngest one ts 8 years 
old: the oldest within two months of 2t. 
Both “White” and Negro boys are in the 
Institution ; the proportion of the two being 
about 10 “whites” to 1 “colored” boy. In 
order that the reader may be able to see the 
contrast, | took a photograph showing the 


=" cpueeet and posers amongst the “white” 
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Types oF CoTTAGE RESIDENTS. 


The two boys on the right are Negroes, the other t' 
are white boys. The picture shows difference 
between ages and statures. 


But 52 people are entrusted with the ca 
of these 396 boys, so varied in their paren 
age and sent to the Institution for tl 
correction of so many different delinquencies 
A little less than half of the officers are met 
the remainder are women. 

Iam setting down the precise number 
officers and boys at the Institution, and al 
calling attention to the fact that the charg 
of the ‘School are a conglomerate herd, 
order to make it possible for the reader 
figure out for himself the amount of ta 
and care their management entails. 
considering this, it must be borne in min 
as elsewhere stated, that these boys are n 
kept locked up in cells, nor are they confin 
in any manner. There is not a cell 
dungeon on the premises. Omitting t 
fact that they have to behave themsely 
properly, they areas free as the air. T 
school is a little over a mile distant fre 
the town of Eldora, lowa: and the liv 
long day one sees the Industrial School be 
riding on wagons, going to and from tow 
bringing coal, ice, or supplies. Sometin 
many teams ae in a line, and, in one 
the wagons, rides an instructor from t 
School ; but oft-times the wagons go sing 
and one or two boys are in charge of ea 
team, absolutely unattended. The manag 


amie of abs School does not treat them. 


They are > trusted 
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trusted, not foolishly and thoughtlessly, 
but wisely. 

Don’t the boys try to run away from the 
School? you will naturally inquire when 
you read these details of the absence from 
the Institution of handcuffs, manacles, and 
spy vigilance. Yes, a few boys endeavor to 
run away, but it does not take them long to 
find out that it ts not in their interest to 


play the truant. At the. Industrial School 


they relate many an incident of how Harry 


or John or Jim slipped away from the 
grounds while doing something about the 
place: how ina few hours or days, the boy 
came back to the Institution, of his own 
accord and. without an attendant: how he 
wept to expiate his misbehaviour, and told 
of the hardships he had suffered during his 
truancy. Some truantsfrom the School do 
not come back of their own free will: they 
have to be brought back. In emergencies 
of this kind, the telephone does good ser- 
vice, and the farmers around the country 
are always glad to bring the lawless ones 
to the School and earn the reward of Rs. 
15 that 1s paid them for such a service. 
Every boy belonging to the School wears 
a uniform—not gaol stripes, but a gray suit 
of clothes patterned somewhat after a mili- 
tary uniform, of which I shall speak later-- 
and when away from School, if he takes 
refuge in farm out-houses, or in the fields, 
he can be easily distinguished. For this 
reason, he cannot long play “hookey”. Let 
me, however, guard my pen lest you may 
get the impression that numbers of boys run 


‘away from the School, taking every chance 


~ 


to do so that they can find. Just the reverse 
is the truth. Probably not twenty boys 
play truant ina year: and this percentage 
isextremely small when you take into consi- 
deration the fact that the School constantly 
has 400 boys or more under its care, and 
that not one of them would be there if he 
was a saint. 

The reason why there is practically 1 no 
truancy, despite the fact that these so-called 
bad boys are not in any way chained or 
barricaded, is simple to explain. The boys 
do not construe the kindness of the staff into 
weakness. There is a kindness that is nega- 
tive in character. Such a kindness is in- 
consistent with disciplinary control. It is 
this brand of kindness which manufactures 
most of the bad boys. The boy at the In- 
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dustrial School knows that this is not the 
sort of kindness which his instructors exhibit: 
They are kind, but firm—gentle, but discipli- 
nary. The boy understands—is . mdde to 
understand—that he is trusted to do the 
right thing by the School--by himself. He 
also understands that the least deviation 
from rectitude will not be overlooked. He 
is expected to be good—and there is some- 
thing in the way the teachers and officers 
expect this that invariably causes the young 
one to try to overcome temptation and makes 
him want to be real good. 

This point can be enlarged upon a great 
deal; but I will content myself with but one 
illustration: A very unruly boy was sent to 
the school. The Sheriff who brought him 
to the Institution deposed that the boy had 
smashed two panes of glass in the railway 
carriage they rode in, in anattempt to escape. 
On his arrival, the boy was medically ex- 
amined, his old clothes were taken away 
from him and burned, his hair was cropped 
short, he was given a hot shower bath and 
made to wear a brand new uniform—all 
these are routine details—they are perform- 
ed in the case of every fresh inmate in order 
to avoid admitting vermin or contagious 
diseases. The boy was admitted into the 
corps (the youths in the school are divided 
into various corps according to their 
age and size, of this hereafter), to. which 
he should properly be consigned. The 
officer of his corps noticed that on the 
first day, whenever the boys of his company 
would march in a file, the newcomer would 
throw himself on the ground. All that was 
done to him was to lift him up each time 
he would throw himself down. No punish- 
ment was administered to him, nor were 
any imprecations uttered. In two or three 
days the boy automatically stopped his fa- 
vorite trick. He lost—and the teacher won 
out—won out through tactful kindness, pa- 
tience and persistence. Ever after the boy 
behaved himself like a little gentleman and 
the instructor related that of all the boys 
who were discharged from the School none 
left it with a better re-made character. 

The question of mating kindness with 
firmness they have solved ably at the Iowa 
Industrial School. Paternality and military 
discipline are carefully compounded. In 
their smart uniforms, the boys look like 
miniature soldiers. They are carefully 
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drilled, for the officers in charge of them 
believe that military drill not only develops 
a boy’s body but also teaches prompt and 
willing obedience, and moulds character. 
Each year the Industrial School has a 
competitive drill to determine which 
company shall be the colour-bearers of the 
battalion during the ensuing twelve months. 
No one who watches the tactics of these 
smartly uniformed boys at the School can 
question the value of military drill in the 
development of body and mind. They have 
a band of their own—a military band 
of 35 pieces, conducted by a man who 
knows his business thoroughly and who has 
a wonderful ability to interest the boys in 
music aud instruct them effectively. Every 
day, for an hour or two, the bandboys 
practice, and their concerts are of a. high 
grade that appeals to every one who listens 
to the beautiful music they, produce. At 
each meal time the boys repair to the dining 
hall in the big administration building, 
marching in a double file, the little soldiers 
keeping correct time. The “lock-step’” is 
unknown. They go in and out, morning 
and evening, to their residential quarters, 
in the same manner. They breakfast at 
6 in the morning in summer, 6-30 A.M. 
in the winter. They have dinner at 12 the 
year round, They have supper at 5-45 
P.M. in summer and 5-15 P.M. in winter. 
The grade school opens at 7 A.M. and lasts 
until ri-30, then begins again at 12-45, 
closing at 4-45 P.M. Half of the boys go 
to School while the other half are working 
at some industry. The boys who have 
spent their morning at books, work at 
their trades from 12-45 to 4-45 p.m. These 
are winter hours. The winter in Iowa 
is long and bitter. The thermometer is 
apt to register many degrees below zero 


in the morning and evening. Juveniles 
enjoy skating and the School provides 
each company with a skating pond. 


But, asa rule, the winter is not the time 
for out-door play. Unfortunately, the In- 
dustrial School lacks a good gymnasium, 
well-lit, well-ventilated and well-supplied 
with apparatus, where the boys could 
while away a half hour or an hour of a 
Winter evening, and not only have a good 
time, but also train their bodies to be more 
supple and vigorous, In summer the boys, 
after supper, play foot ball and base ball 
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and tennis, and for these games the School 
provides a splendid equipment. 

I saw the School in’ mid-winter. A 
terrible blizzard had passed over the 
country, leaving the ground white all over. 
The snow had drifted, in many places, 
many feet high. The telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, heavy with snow and ice, had 
been blown down. The roads were almost 
impassable. On the day we took the photo- 
graphs of the interiors, a North-west wind 
was blowing snow in our faces. Beneath 
our feet the walks were so slippery with 
ice that it was as much as our necks were 
worth to walk over them. To these pic- 
tures, [ have added some out-of-doors views, 
which were taken in hot weather, and there- 
fore display the summer scenes. 

Winter or summer whether the vault of 
the sky presents a dirty, dismal appearance, 
or the sun is shining bright, like a huge 
nugget of gold in a turquoise setting, its 
genial rays bathing human beings with 
warmth and happiness, the boys at the Iowa 
Industrial School look cheerful and pleasant. 
Their long hours and their military ways 
are toned down by the parental kindness of 
the teachers. I have said before that at this 
School they mingle kindness with sternness 
ina very wholesome, effective combination. 
This is easier said than explained. The im- 
pression is more a matter of feelmmg than 
deduction. You have got to see the boys 
and witness how they are handled in order 
to realize what this statement means. But 
to form a faint idea of my impression, figure 
it out this way: 

The head of the School is a man barely 
34 years old. He trained himself to be a 
lawyer; but practising law was not the 
metier of his hfe. He is a shrewd man. 
He would have succeeded as a lawyer; but 
I doubt if he would have found the happi- 
ness practising law which he finds now in 
making bad boys good, rendering the waste 
material profit-giving. This man, the super- 
intendent of the Iowa Industrial School, 
has an affectionate, kind disposition. He 
does not hedge himself in a secluled sanc- 
tum. Any one can approach him--at any 
time of his waking hours—any boy can 
come to him and tell his little troubles— 
may be, weep a few tears and find consola- 
tion in them. The fact that the boys have 
free access to him, at all times acts as a 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. 


Unfortunately, the boys are not in it. Notice the Rs. 10,000 pipe organ, the walls and ceiling decorated 


by boys, the curtain behind rostrum painted by boys. 
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Type or COTTAGE AND RESIDENTS. 
The boys live in cottages. A married couple is in charge of them. The cottage has a dormitory 
where the boys sleep in beds that are comfortable and neat. Each boy has his own tooth 
brush, night shirt, and towel, which is renewed every day. 
DininGc HAtt For Boys. _ 


Each boy has his own seat, napkin, knife, fork and 2 spoons. ‘The boy is at the head of the table, dishes 
piled up in front of him.. He helps the rest. Women in the picture oversee and teach table 
manners. Notice ferns, electric lights, and the orderliness of tables and boys, 
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check on the officers, for they know that 
if they misbehave toward the lads under 
their charge, the news will at once be trans- 
mitted to their superior officer, who will not 


ceaintenance infractions 
of his rules for officers 
and teachers. Mr. W. L. 


Kuser has been engaged 
in various capacities in 
child-saving work for to 
years. His wife actively 
assisted him until a little 
over a year ago, when, 
on the elevation of her 
husband to act as the 
head of the School, she 
was forced to relinquish 
her position as matron, 
since the governing law 





Mr. W. L. KUuSER, 


The Superintendent of the School wisely 
of the School. provides that no relative 
He isthe soul of the 6f the Superintendent 


Institution. 


shall hold any position 
in the Institution. Mrs. Kuser is a woman 
with abundant tact, and I do not doubt 
that she exercises a vast influence on the 
School through her husband. 

The Superintendent of the School 1s 
responsible to a Board of Control. The 
Board consists of three members, one of 
whom retires every two years unless he ts 
reappointed. The appointments are made 
by the Governor of the State—these ap- 
pointments being ratified by the State 
Senate. The Board outlines the general 
policy under which the School should be 
conducted, but does not hamper the Superin- 
tendent in the management of the Insti- 
tution. The Superintendent is, to all 
intents and purposes, an autocrat, a Czar, So 
far as the affairs of the Industrial School 
are concerned. ‘The School receives a grant 
of Rs. 39 a month from the State, for each 
boy, and within this meagre sum the ex- 
penses of the Institution must be met. 
The Superintendent must show a_ great 
deal of business tact to efficiently and 
economically manage the Institution. 
Furthermore if the appointments in the 
School were political prizes, to be given 
away by politicians for political services — 
as is the case in most of the State and 
Governmental institutions of the United 
States -the Superintendent could not 
enforce efficiency. Nor would it conduce 


to efficiency if the head of the Institution 
could not appoint and dismiss his em- 
ployees. In order to achieve the utmost 
good, the man in charge of the Institution 
must have a discretionary power. None 
but a responsible, conscience-guided person, 
however, could be appointed to such a 
position. 3 

From the foregoing, it is easy to infer that 
the success or failure of the School, ina 


large measure, depends upon the business” 


capacity, tact and honesty of the Superin- 
tendent. His standards of morality decide 
the moral tone of the School. He must be 


cautious in selecting his aids, for good boys | 


do not follow bad men, nor can bad boys 
be made good by men who are not them- 
selves good. Moreover, no matter how good 
a character aman may bear, unless he is 
able to discharge the duties delegated to 
him at the School, inan able manner, the 
efficiency of the Institution cannot but 
suffer. In the kind of work they do at the 
Iowa Industrial School ~the re-making ofan 
incorrigible boy into a_ useful, lonest 
citizen—very delicate brains are needed in 
order to insure success. You pick out a 
man with austere moral standards and 
forget to notice that he is a puritan, in 
whose code of religion, innocent fun is 
synonymous with acts that lead toward 
damnation, and install such a man in an 
institution of this kind, and you may be 
sure that you will make the bad boys good, 
but not without rubbing out of them a good 
bit of their vim and life, which ought to be 
developed and trained and guided into the 
right channels. How can an institution .in 
the hands of over-zealous moralists or bigot- 
ed religious cranks be a healthy place for 
growing boys to develop into sane men? 

Morality must be tempered with affection, 
strictness toned down by paternality (if I 
may be allowed the expression). ‘To ensure 
this, you cannot pluck a boy away from his 
parents, and transplant him int® a world of 
men. It is a short-sighted policy which 
would dictate that the boy should not learn 
manners from a woman, derive culture from 
a woman. If the State acts zn loco parents, 
what business has it to fail to provide some 
sort of a substitute for mother-love, mother- 
guidance, mother-training ? 

In this lies the crux of the whole situation. 
Here is the explanation for the kindness- 
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that-is-firm which I found in the institute. 
_ About one-half of the employees are men— 

_ the other half are women. The boys live 
in cottages, in companies. A married 
couple is in charge of each cottage. This 
gives the boys a touch of home life. The 
foster-father and foster-mother supply the 
firmness and kindness which is to reclaim 
the boy from badness. 

_ The young woman whose picture you see 
along with the baby, was, until recently, 
the matron of the Institu- 
tion. She, with her husb- 
and, the present Superin- 
tendent of the Institution, 
was in charge of a cott- 


"= age at one time. Can 
eos = ™ =69you look at her, with 
lm. & iher baby in her arms, 

and still feel that the 


boys at the lowa Indus- 
trial School are mother- 
less? They are not 
motherless—they are not. 
They have been weaned 
from their own mothers 
—ftor their own good. 
These women were incap- 
able of “mothering” their 
progeny. But the foster-mother--the mother 
of the cottage—is a mother, yet, she is 
eficient. Mrs. Lola Kuser—the woman 
with the baby—is a type of the women who 
are the cottage-mothers in the School. ‘The 
present matron, Mrs. Susie Iliff, shows the 
same patience, perseverance andkindness. She 
has been connected with the Institution, in 
different czpacities, for the past 12 or I4 years. 
Her long service in the School and the variety 
of her work, especially renders her invalu- 
able for her position. Her husband, Mr. G. 
H. fliff, is the Assistant Superintendent. 
During the 16 years he has been connected 
with the Institution, he has occupied various 
positions, from wagon-driver to Assistant 
Superintendent. He has been night watch- 
man, steward and store-keeper, laundry-man 
and family-manager, and understands the 
workings of the Institution thoroughly. 

Life in the cottage is productive of much 
good. During the long winter evenings, the 
boys read books and magazines. The fa- 
oily manager and his wife who are in charge 
of the cottage bring magazines and books 

for the boys fro 1 the library, which contains 
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The wife of the 
Superintendent with 
her baby, Master 
William Kuser. Un- 
til two years ago she 
was the ‘‘Matron’”’ 
of the Institution, 
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more than 3,000 volumes and nearly all the 
current magazines of standing. The parlour | 
contains a phonograph and many choice 
records. There is also an organ in the 
recreation room, and the boys enjoy the 
reading and music. In the basement of each 
cottage there is a commodious bath-room. 
Hanging from pegs you find towels and 
tooth-brushes. Each boys has his own tooth- 
brush, and towel, the latter being renewed 
every morning. The bath-room is elegantly | 
htted with shower baths, and tubs, and 
everything is done to keep the boys neat 
and clean. Once a week the lads must bathe 
their entire body and change their under- 
clothing. Every morning the face, neck, 
ears and hands are washed, and teeth are 
burshed, and every night the feet are washed 
before they to go bed. A laundered night- 
shirt is given to each boy, and this is renew- 
ed once a week, when he takes his weekly 
bath. Each boy has his work-dress and 
overalls, and also a neat suit for every-day 
wear. In addition, he has a good suit, white 
shirt and linen collar for wear on Sundays 
and holidays. When the youth comes to the 
Institution he is usually clad in dirty, ragged 
clothes. These, as has been hinted above, 
are at once destroyed. When the boy leaves 
School, he is clad in a civil suit, made of 
good material, especially for him, in the 
latest style, in the tailor shop. The in-com- 
ing and the out-going boys naturally present 
a vivid contrast in clothes, looks and manner. 
The boys at the School look clean and smart: 
and such innocent, honest faces have they, 
that a visitor often finds himself asking the 
question why these boys had to be sent to 
the Institution for correction. 
If a boy falls sick while he is an inmate 
of the School, he is taken to the hospital, 
which is located on the third floor of the © 
Administration Building. There ought to 
be a separate building for the hospital, es- 
pecially for patients affected with contagi- 
ous diseases: but as it is, the hospital is in 
charge of a trained nurse,who keeps the 
place in excellent condition. A qualified 
physician and surgeon looks after the cases 
in the hospital. Separate provision is made 
for boys suffering from contagious diseases, 
rooms being set apart where they may be 
quarantined. One-half day each week a 
dentist from the near-by town—Eldora—_ 
spends in the Institution, caring for the teeth | 
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of the boys. The School owns a dentist’s 
chair and the necessary eqipment, and every 
thing possible is done to keep the boy’s teeth 
in a sound condition. Silver and cement 
filling and cleaning are all done at the ex- 
pense of the State, and the visiting dentist 
lectures to the boys on the care of the teeth. 

In each cottage, the dormitory is on the 
second floor. It is fitted to provide the boys 
separate iron beds with excellent springs, 
downy mattresses and comfortable pillows. 
The pillow cases, sheets, spreads ard blan- 
kets are all of high-grade quality, and are 
kept immaculately clean. Each boy is 
taught to neatly make his bed in the morn- 
ing: and, judging from the results [| saw, the 
teaching is effective. Next to the bed-room 
are the lockers, which are numbered, and in 
which the boys keep their clothes. A night- 
watchman makes rounds during the might, 
every hour and a half, to see that the boys 
are in their own beds and doing no mischief 
whatever. The married couple in charge 
of the cottage sleep in thé room beneath, 
and asitis possible for them to hear the 
slightest footfall on the floor above, they 
can exercise a good oversight over the boys. 
Just one disadvantage, to my mind, do the 
family managers labour under. They have 
too large a number of boys entrusted to 
their care. There are only seven cottages, 
and as there are usually 400 boys in the 
School, each cottage is forced to accomo- 
date 50 or more boys—a number that is at 
together too large for a single married couple 
to efficiently look after. The Superintendent 
seems alive to this defect, and has recom- 
mended to the Board of Control that more 
cottages ought to be erected forthwith. 

The boys eat in a large dining hall. It 
is well lit and well ventilated. Eight boys 
sit at an oblong table, on low wooden 
stools. The table linen is clean, and each 
boy has his own napkin. The table linen 
is changed at least twicea week—oftener if 
necessary. The napkins are renewed three 
times a week. There is no chance of confu- 


sion, since each napkin bears the number of: 


the table and stool. Each table has its 
monitor and this position is highly prized 
by the boys, and is invariably a reward 
of merit. "The monitor sits at the head of 
the table and helps the rest of the boys. He 
virtually represents the head of the family. 
The boys are given plenty to eat—and their 


“want it. 
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meals are wholesome and well-planned. 
Meat is given them once a day. Bread and 
butter and gravy are not stinted. The boys 
are given a-second or third helping, if they 
As has been already remarked, 
the women of the cottages see to it that the 
boys behave properly, while engaged in 
eating. Before they commence to eat, at 
each meal time, “Grace” is recited in unison. 
Considering that over 350 boys were eating 
during the 5 or 6 times I visited the dining 
hall at meal times, they made a remarkably 
small amount of noise. Withal, the boys 
do not eat as if they were so many-dummies, 
They talk and laugh, just as they would. do 
in a well-regulated home... ‘One day when 
I was inthe dining room, the Superintend- 
ent called my attention to a table full of 
boys who, unlike the rest, were eating quiet~ 
ly, without uttering a word. In explanation, 
I was told that the privilege of talking’ had 
been temporarily suspended on account of 
those particular boys abusing it. ) 

The officers of the Institution eat in a 
dining-room of their own, and also have 
their own kitchen. The Superintendent and 
his family have their separate kitchen and 
dining-room. It may be incidentally re- 
marked here that almost all the men and 
women employed on the staff of the Insti- 
tution live on the grounds—and the place 
resembles a good-sized village, with its 
mayor (headman) unhampered by the town- 
ship council. The cottage managers and 
their families live in their respective cot- 
tages. The rest of the employees live in the 
Administration Building. Here also reside 
the Superintendent and his family, in 
elegantly furnished apartments. 

To feed this village full of people is no 
easy work. 600.pounds of flour are con- 
sumed in a single day. One week’s work 
in the bakery consists of the following 
products turned out: 226 pies, 500 cookies, 
269 buns, 500 cinnamon rolls, 75 pans of 
corn bread, 175 doughnuts, 8 big pans of 
apple pudding, 5,000 loaves of bread, 25 
cakes, 9 jelly rolls and 8 pans of toast. Last 


summer, 4,000 quarts of fruit and 1,350 
gallons of tomatoes were canned by 
the boys, under the supervision of the 


kitchen manager, who isa young woman. 
Besides these, 23 barrels of pickles and 23 
barrels of sauerkraut were made, and 
3,147 glasses of jelly were manufac- 
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tured. Sixteen gallons of tomatoes and 48 
quarts of canned fruit are required fora single 

meal. ‘The dairy has =o mulch cows, yield- 
ing 60 gallons of milk a day. This milk is 
made into butter and cheese, and is used as 
milk, cream, and butter milk. The supply 
is barely sufficient to meet the demands. 
Four hundred hens lay eggs in the hennery, 
all of which are used in the kitchen. The 
kitchen is provided with enormous steam 
kettles and in these monstrous pots the food 
is cooked by steam. The entire arrange- 
ments for cooking are superb, and reduce 
the amount of work to the minimum. Boys 
work in the kitchen, dairy, hennery, bakery 
and dining hall. Infact, boys are ubiqui- 
tous, doing all the work of the Institution 
under the direction of capable instructors. 
Thus they learn their trades in a practical 
manner. As a rule, the Negro boys are 
usually put to work in the kitchens and din- 
ing halls, and are trained to be expert cvooks 
and waiters, as these professions are the ones 
they are most likely to pursue when they 
leave the School. 

The lowa Industrial School has 4o acres 
of timber land, go acres devoted to vege- 
tables and fruits, and 840 acres of farm land. 
The latter is devoted to raising corn, oats 
and hay for feeding horses, cows, pigs and 
stock in general. All the vegetables and 
fruit consumed during the entire year are 
raised on the farm connected with the 
School, by boys who do the work under 
the direction of an expert gardener. The 
man in charge of this department told me 
that 3,500 bushels of potatoes, 3,500 
pumpkins, 20,000 heads of cabbage 
and 800 bushels of dry onions were grown 
last season, as well as immense 
quantities of other vegetables. In fact, 
the garden yields a surplus which is sold, 
and the sum realized used in conducting 
the School. All the agricultural work is 
done by the boys, and in this way they are 
taught how to till the soil by up-to-date 
methods and machinery. As a_ general 
rule, the boys are encouraged to work as 
farm-helpers rather than to engage in in- 
dustries. Farm help is always in demand 
in lowa and the United States. Good wages 
are paid to farm hands. Moreover, the 
young man on the farm is not exposed to 
as many temptations as he would be in a 
city factory, shop, store or office, 
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Everything about the whole institution is 
done by boys. Under the guidance of their 
teachers, walls are whitewashed, ceilings 
calcimined, and the buildings are painted 
and decorated, inside and out, in an artistic 
manner. Buildings are put up by the 
youths. I reproduce a photograph to show 
the excellent work done by the boys in 
erecting structures. The State appropriated 
Rs. 30,000 for the purpose of erecting and 
equipping this building, but only Rs. 771 
were spent for contract labor, the balance 
of the work being done by inmates of the 
School. 
are made in the tailor shop under an expert 
instructor. All the mending is done by the 
boys, the smaller tots being utilized for 
this purpose, gradually working up from 
the mending room to the tailor shop. The 
shoes and harness are made in an up-to-date 
shoe shop and harness shop, by boys who 
knew nota thing about shoe-making when 
they entered the Institution. In the black- 
smith shop, the boys are taught smuithing, 
and it is intended to introduce wagon-mak- 
ing as well, as theshop is excellently planned 
for that purpose. 
electric light and telephone and steam 
heating plants. All the work about them 
is performed by boys. An average of 16 
tons of coal is used every day to furnish 
the power to heat and light the buildings 
and run the machinery. The Institution 
also has its own water-works and sewage 
system, installed and looked after by the 
some-time bad boys, now being made good. 
All the printing for the School and for many 
other State institutions is done in the print 
shop, which averages from ls, 300 to 
Rs. 450 per morth for the job work which 
it turns out. The Superintendent estimates 
that the Institution earns Rs. 9 per head 
per month. Allthis work means a curtail- 
ment of the cash expenses of the School and 
also incidentally teaches the boys one of 
the following trades :— 


Agriculture, Laundering, 

Baking, Painting and Decorating, 
Barbering, Plastering, 

Blacksmithing, Plu mbing, 

Bricklaying, Printing, 


Shoemaking, 

Stationary Engineering, 
Steam Fitting, 

Stock Raising, 

Stone Masonry and Cement 
Tailoring. [ Work, 


Carpentering, 
Cooking, 

Electrical Engineering 
Floriculture, 

Harness Making, 


All the clothes worn in the School’ 


The School has its own- 
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In teaching the trade, the effort is made 
so that when the boy leaves the School he 
can enter a shop or factory without serving 
a further term of apprenticeship. Care is 
taken to select the trade for which the boy 
seems to be best fitted, and he is kept at tha . 
Many of the boys evince a disposition to 
shift from one trade to another, but this 
tendency is firmly but kindly overcome. 


Besides teaching the boy a trade, 
cultural instruction is given him. A 
regular grade school is conducted by 


certificated teachers under the direct super- 


vision of a male principal who is well 
qualified for this work. Here the boy 
learns the rudiments of the three R’s, He ts 


taught History, Geography, Penmanship and 
Drawing, and even Algebra. Many boys, 
when they enter the Institution, are unable 
to even read the alphabet. So well are they 
taught in the School! that at the last Hard- 
in County Fair, the Industrial School boys 
won the first prize for their good Penman- 
ship, and they were invited to attend the 
County Teacher’s Institute and demonstrate 
their efficiency. 

“Incorrigibility” 1s the somewhat ambigu- 
ous charge on which the boys, for the most 
part, are sent to the Industrial School. 
These.youths have committed some offence 
against person or property. 
even murder are checked up against some of 
them, The ages at which boys may be com- 
mitted to the Institution are between 7 and 
16. The big cities in the State send the bulk 
of the boys. The 6 largest cities of the State 
send 60 per cent. of the inmates. Juvenile 
Courts in the larger cities, district courts in 
the smaller town, temmit the boys to the 
Industrial School. ' 

livery one of the four boys whose photo- 
graphs are reproduced on page 266 came to 
the School on the score of “incorrigibility”’. 


The larger white boy in the picture had parents 


who owned no property. A brother of his has 
also been in the School. The smaller white 
boy came froma “poor farm” where his mother 
was residing at the expense of the society, 
a charge of the County. The boy on his 
arrival at the School was only 8 years old. 
His father is unknown. His mother lives a 
disreputable life. The larger “coloured” 
boy’s parents are propertyless. He had a 
brother in the Industrial School in 1894. 
The small Negro boy—only 8 years old—is 
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descended from intemperate ancestors. His 
father is dead. His mother has been married 
3 times and is now leading a worthless life. 
He was admitted to the School during the 
writer's visit. At the time of his admission, 
he could neither read nor write; but he was 
at once started to School, being placed in 
the infant grade, and it will not be long 
before he will have a good education, and 
be started on the road toa noble manhood. 
These four boys are typical of the rest. A 
study of them abundantly shows that the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the child- 
ren,and that a congested tenement block 
in an over-populated city is not conducive 
to normal child development. 

These incorrigible youths the Iowa Indus- 
trial School takes in hand and by patient 
and persevering training turns them into 
good, honest, useful, citizens. The boys 
usually remain in the School for two or 
more years, although, as a result of the 


_system of merits,.a boy can work himself 


out of the School in 14 months, if he wills 
to do so. Upon leaving the Institution 
they are placed in good homes, where they 
will live in wholesome surroundings that 
will not undo the good work the institution 
has done, and where they will be enabled 
to overcome their badness. If the boy 1s 
of an age when he ought to work, a good 
position is found for him to go into when 
he leaves the School. The State of lowa, 
which maintainsthis School, has an Agent 
whose business it is to find reputable homes 
for the younger boys, where they will really’ 
have the home life and be given an oppor- 
tunity to build good character. For the 
older boys, he procures suitable work in 
wholesome surroundings. 

The boys’ life at the School is not a dull, 
dreary, gray. The lads do not lead as 
austere a life as you might think they do. 
In the cottages, especially during evenings, 
in the dining room at meal times, in the 
play-ground, they mingle with one another, 
the companies always being kept strictly 
separate, and have a jolly good time. The 
boys living in a cottage are almost the 
same age and size, so carefully are they 
classified. Big boys and small boys are not 
herded together indiscriminately. Not more 
than once a year, on the Fourth of July, the 
day when the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence is celebrated, do all the boys 
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play together, without regard to the corps 
to’ which they belong. On this day, all 
gather together on the campus-and enjoy 
the day, listening to patriotic speeches and 
having a good time. . 

Every week, usually on Saturday nights, 
entertainments are given by the boys. Boys 
impersonate for female dramatic personal, 
and much amusement is derivéd from the 
sketches which they present and the programs 
they give. - ' 

[ never had the opportunity to witness one 
of these performances, but those who have 
seen them have pronounced them to be 
immensely amusing, 

Vocal and instrumental music is taught 
in the institution, as well as orchestral and 
band music, and some of the boys display 
wonderful talent. Two little fellows are 
especially proficient in vocal music, and at 
entertainments and in the Sunday Services 
in, the chapel, sing duets with sweet clear 
‘voices that charm the listeners. 


All the entertainments are given in the’ 


(Chapel, which is an elegant building, the 
walls and ceilings all artistically decorated 
by, the boys. The chapel has a large pipe 
organ valued at Rs. 10,000, and also a 
sweet-toned piano. The pipe organ was 
donated to the Institution, and was origi- 
nally installed in the Iowa Building at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, where it attracted 
a great deal of attention because of its 
deep,. rich notes. Every Sunday morning 
between rr and 12 and every Sabbath 
afternoon between 2-30 & 3-30 all the boys 
go to the Chapel for Sunday Services. The 
‘morming Service is conducted by the Super- 
antendent of the School, the one in the 
afternoon being conducted by the ministers 
from Eldora. Both are of a non-sectarian 
character. The Sunday School lesson forms 
an essential feature of the ,afternoon service 
,and is of special interest, since through its 
‘means many wholesome lessons are taught 
to the boys, in simple language that has no 
suggestion of sermonizing about it. The 
morning service is of especial value. The 
ugrowing boys are ‘carefully and conscien- 
-tiously told about the mystery of life—and 
; thus effort is made to save them from excesses 
and, indiscretions, which ‘blight and blast 
»so many valuable lives. The Superintendent 
Lexhorts the boys to lead tidy, temperate, 
-yiseful :lives and thereby make themselves 


and others happy. hese services endeavor 
to propagate love of country. In fact, one 
of the chief aims of the Industrial School 
isto rouse a feeling of patriotism in the 
breasts of the boys and encourage them to 
hold before them a high ideal of-their duty to 
their country and to themselves, to be good, 
honest, God-fearing men. The motto of the 
State of lowa, copied by the Institution is: 
“Our liberties we prize, and our rights we 
will maintain”. Patriotic paintings deco- 
rate the walls of the chapel and cottages, 
and love of country is always held before the 
eyes of the youths assomething to be proud 
of. 

The youngsters are allowed to write to 
their parents once a month, ona Sunday 
afternoon. They also send to their relatives, 
monthly, copies of the “Industrial School 
Echo,” which is printed by the boys in the 
print shop and contains wholesome advice 
to the juveniles, as well as interesting 
stories, anecdotes, and general information. 
Each company and each shop in the School 
has a reporter who furnishes notes for 
the “ Echo” regarding the achievements of 
his corps during the month. ‘The following 
poem, selected at random, will show the 
character of the uplifting advice given to 
the boys through the medium of ‘“ The 
Echo :” 

If you're saddled with the notion 

That you ought to have promotion 

Don't mistake the mere desire fur ability to rise. 

Give the subject more reflection ; 

It may take a new complexion 

When you view your capabilities with calm, unbias- 

ed eyes. 

Kind out if you are returning 

Value full for what you’re earning, 

First be sure that you have done the very best you 

could ; 

Perhaps the time you're wasting wishing 

Takes your mind from off your fishing. 

If you show a pile of sawdust we'll believe you’re 

sawing wood. 

The motto of the “Echo” is suitable. It 
runs: ‘He loses most who does not do his 


_ best.” 


The beneficence of such an institution is 
hard to express in rupees, annas and pies. 
It is a veritable factory where crooked tim- 


- ber is straightened for use in building the 


national structure. The buildings, plant 
and appertenances of the Industrial School 
are worth about Rs. 15,00,000. The State 
of Iowa spends Rs. 1,87,200 annually in 
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conducting the School. Of course, these 
figures do not include the amount of money 
that is earned by the boys working in the 
trades departments of the School, and, 
which is, therefore, saved to the State. But 
for the productive work of the boys, the 
Government would have to expend a further 
sum of Rs. 43,200, making the total 
expenses of the School to be Rs. 2,530,400. 

{ wish I had at my command the figures 
which would tell how much money the 
“work of the Industrial School saves to the 
State which otherwise would have to be 
spent on police courts, police establishments, 
jails and penitentiaries. The Superinten- 
dent of the Institution, after careful study, 
deposes that 65 per cent. of the boys, after 
leaving the School, lead reputable lives; 
and that only 10 or 15 per cent. really go 
to the bad. What a blessing to human 
society these figures signify! When society 
awakens to its full responsibility in regard 
to reclaiming the so-called juvenile delin- 
quents, there is no doubt whatever that it 
will see the folly of stinting expenditure of 
money and energy on institutions like the 
lowa Industrial School. Any money expend- 
.ed on such institutions is merely an invest- 
ment; while the money spent on jails and 
penitentiaries is so much barren waste, in- 
as-much as the institutions that merely 
confine the derelict are apt to ‘degenerate 
rather than uplift him. I learn from private 
information that there is a continuous 
change amongst the employees of the Indus- 
trial School. Doubtless a certain per cent. 
of those who leave, do so on account of 


insufficient salaries and go to accept more 
paying posts in similar schools in other parts 
of the country. While the institutions to 
which these qualified employees go are bene- 
fited through the experience these men and 
women have received, the Iowa Industrial 
School suffers an almost irremediable loss. 
The only cure fora malady of this kind 1s 
that the State of Iowa show more liberality 
in appropriating money for the School so 
that it would be in the power of the 
management to advance the salaries of its 
employees as their abilities for discharging 
their duties through training and a 
increase. 

As an illustration of how the boys are 
benefited by their sojourn in the Industrial 
School, and taught to live the life-worth- 
while, it may be mentioned that the assist- 
ant cashier of a bank in one of the towns 
not far from the School was an inmate of 
the institution, and was helped to be good 
by the care that was bestowed upon him 
there. A leading lawyer of the State, a 
man who has attained considerable emi- 
nence in his profession, and, who has risen 
to a position of influence in one of the polt- 
tical parties of his State, wads also at one 
time an inmate of this Industrial School. 
At this Institution he received such. impétus 
to “make good”—as the American would 
put it—that he dominates in a large mea- 
sure both the bar and the political party. 
What better testimony could be adduced 
to show the beneficence of the juvenile- 
saving propaganda ? 

eoetae Saint NinAL SINGH. 
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I Prof. Ray’s recent article with the 
above title, he contrasts the Indian with 
the German attitude to science, and tak- 

ing the case of the discovery of alizarin dyes, 
explains what arduous labour is needed to 
prepare the way for such developments 
of new industries. ‘‘Germany” he says 
‘as to-day reaping a rich harvest, it is 


because of the unselfish, devoted and whole- 
hearted labours. of generations of chemists 
for.nearly a century”. The result of these 
labours has “revolutionised one of our 
leading industries, and completely destroyed 
a staple trade of France, Holland, Italy and 
Turkey | and the East |. “The cultivation 
of the various species of the Rubiaceae: for 
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What after all is the aim of civilisation ? 
Do we wish to refine or degrade our finer 
sensibilities ? Should .we wish in the end to 
raise all men to that capacity of understand- 
ing colour which now belongs to the few, 
or should we wish to degrade to the common 
level of indifference, these few artists 
that remain like prophets in spite of us? 
Are we to place the - possibility of material 
wealth for some—with its loss by others-- 
above the true ideal of civilisation, the 
making possible of civilised life? I think 
rather, that as Mrs. J. C. Bose has put it 
in speaking of the education of Indian 
women, “In making our demand for greater 
and deeper education and material well- 
being, then, may we never forget to say, 
—‘But will this wealth bring me Reali- 
sation?” 

If this fundamental] ideal of Indian culture 
be applied to the problem before us, how 
clearly the issues resolve themselves. We 
see that in such ways as this of increasing 
reliance on artificial dyes we are spending 
money for that whichis not bread. Any 
true artist would far rather forego the use of 
dyes altogether, than continually injure his 
given sensibilities by living amongst ugly 
and glaring colours, or amongst unhealthy 
and morbid imitations of faded natural 
dyes. It is only lack of education and lack 

of culture that make it possible. 

‘ Meanwhile, with the progress of scientific 
discovery, with the accumulation of resources 
which we seem able only to misuse, an 
enormous mass of true knowledge, of 
rational, useful science is being daily lost. 

“The art of dyeing is still in a rude state in India 
as far as the methods adopted are concerned, yet in 
looking at the .results which are attained they cannot 
be despised even by the scientific dyeing of the west. 
But in the management of colours, the skill with which 
a number are employed, and the taste with which they 
are harmonised, whether in their cottons or their 
carpets, their silks or their shawls, Europe has nothing 
to teach but a great deal to learn” [H. H. Cole. ] 

“Uneducated natives may be found in almost every 
Indian bazar who can make alloys, colour glass, and 
work enamels by methods which are unknown in 
‘Europe’ [Dr. Royle. ] 

It is significant that at this very chemical! 
congress referred to in Prof. Ray’s paper, an 
important address dealt with this very point. 
Prof. Witt of Berlin, in an address to the 
Combined Sections of the Congress, pleaded 
eloquently for a study of the old empirical 
methods before these were lost entirely to 
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humanity. ‘We have’, he said 


empiricism at our doors, 


which we allow to’ die and to sink into oblivion, 
without attempting to study it and to learn the lesson 
it has to teach—a treasure of information of incalcu- 
lable magnitude hoarded up in the course of centuries 
by the skill and patience of countless millions of men 
who were, and are as keen in the study of nature as 
they are reluctant to draw general conclusions from 
their observations. 

This great treasure ts the imdustrial experience of 
the Eastern nations. It isan undoubted fact, and if 
it were not, a single visit to the South Kensington 
Museum would prove it, that the people of Persia, 
India, China, Japan, the inhabitants of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, ‘and the innumerable islands of the Pacific, 
are possessed of methods for the treatment and _utilisa- 
tion of the products of nature which are in many cases 
equal, if not superior, to our own. These methods 
must be to a large extent based upon chemical princi- 
ples. Is it not strange that we know so little about 
them, and that little generally only indirectly through 
the accounts of travellers who were not chemists? If 
all these peculiar methods were fully known and 
described by persons who have seen them applied and 
watched their application with the eyes of a chemist, 
it would certainly be not only of interest, but also of 
the greatest utility to our own industry; for it is the 
elucidation of empirical methods which, in the new 
light that science sheds upon them, leads to new 
departures and to progress. 


In this direction Prof. Ray himself has 
done valuable service in the two admirable 
volumes on the History of Hindu chemisty 
which we owe to him. But there is room 
for much more to be done; and those who 
would truly serve their country and serve 
humanity, will devote themselves rather to 
the preservation of old arts and industries, 
than to the exploitation of new methods 
without regard to their true human and 
ultimate value. We need science, and 
above all concrete efficiency; but it is not 
any science or any efficiency that will help 
us, only a rational and humane science, 
and efficiency directed to high ends. 

The discovery of aniline dyes may be 
due to the unselfish devoted labours of 
generations of chemists, but even so, it does 
not follow that there is anything ‘unselfish ’, 
though there may be ‘whole-hearted devotion’ 
(to money), in the capitalist’s exploitation of 
the scientific kalba druma. Science will be 


“living 


able to produce for us as many ‘modern 


miracles’ as we desire. So long as we 
regard these as the end and justification of 
science, we remain but an evil generation, 
demanding signs, and bent on mere material 
well-being. But this will not be progress, 
nor civilisation. Do not then let us hold 
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up to Young India an ideal of industrial 
science of an indiscriminating character. 
Let us learn rather to live than to accumu- 
late the means Of living. Let us rather learn 
to refine our wants, to heighten our sensibili- 
ties, than to multiply our wants and blunt 
our finer instincts. 


‘What profit if this scientific age 
Burst through our gates with all its retinue 
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Of modern miracles! Can it assuage 

One lover’s breaking heart ? What can it do 
To make one life more beautiful, one day 
More god-like in its period 2?” 


Ts it not rather for India to say 


“Methinks that was not my inheritance ; 
For I was nurtured otherwise, my soul 
Passes from higher heights of life to a more supreme 
goal.”’ 
Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS FOR INDIA 


TFCHE Swadeshi, whether we accept it as 
a religion, as a patriotic duty, as an 

_ economic theory or even as an intel- 
lectual theory, has proved to be a potent 
force instinct with magnificent potentialities. 
Time was when the Swadeshi Movement 
was sneered at by the Government, the 
Anglo-Indian Press and foreign exploiters. 
We have now come toa time when all of 
these have at least turned ‘Honest Swadesh- 
ists’ and indirectly recognised the force of 
the Mevement by persecuting those who 
were the foremost champions of the Swadeshi. 
That it was the Swadeshi which was the 
root cause of the Deportations was very well 
drawn out by an interpellation in the House 
of Commons. It may not be true but the 
public reads also this cause in the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai. ‘Honest 
Swadeshi’ was once very well defined as the 
Swadeshi which did not touch the pockets 
of Englishmen. When a Movement goes 
beyond these limits, it becomes ‘unconstitu- 
tional’, ‘anti-British’ and ‘seditious’. The 
Swadeshi Movement has thriven up to this 
time chiefly through the public spirit and 
patriotism of the people, for the Government 
has, to quote the words of Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea in his speech at the opening of the 
Hind Co-Operative Stores, done practically 
nothing. While Japan has sent hundreds of 
students to the West to learn arts and indus- 
tries and China is sending an equal number of 
students to Japan and the West to work out 
the industrial regeneration of the country, the 
Government of India is sending out a pal- 
try dozen orso every year. There are no 
technical schools worth the name in the 


country, to deplore which want a_ resolution 
was moved by Mr. Wacha at the last Indus- 
trial Conference. The fact is that for the 
growth of the Swadeshi people ought to look 
to themselves primarily and not to any out- 
side agency. This is a truism which needs 
to be urged only because some people seem 
to imagine that the Movement will not 
work unless it receives legislative support 
from the Government. What needs to be 
clearly borne in mind is that there is no 
possibility of the Government’s building a 
strong preferential wall for the exclusive 
benefit of the Indian people. We may 
expect something from the enlarged Coun- 
cls but the.actual realisation will not 
satisfy the expectation. It is no use indulg- 
ing in high hopes to be disappointed 
afterwards. We must frankly recognise 
our limitations and acknowledge that the 
Government would not, even if it could, 
undertake such legislation as would develop 
the indigenous industries at the expense of 
British industries. 

Those who say that the Swadeshi Move- 
ment 1s a heaven-born movement are sneered 
atasidealists, but if the situation is properly 
looked into this view would appear to be 
the best for the interests of the country. 
These idealists, as they are called, believe 
that the Movement will not lose its virility, 
that it will go on whether it is opposed 
by adverse -or supported by favourable 
legislation. Such an attitude knows no 
hesitation, no dilettantism, no whining fear 
of the powers that be. It is an attitude with 
which the history of the world has famili- 
arised us--the attytude of Socrates when he 
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drank the deadly poison, of the Protestants 
when they were burnt on burning pyres, of 
Rajput women when they immolated them- 
selves in flames rather than court dishonour, 
the attitude which according to Mr. Stead 
typified the name of Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea—Surrender Not. As happens many 
times this idealistic view of the Swadeshi 
1s withal the best calculated to make it tide 
over the shoals and difficulties of the practi- 
cal life, for were it not for that we should 
have reason to despair. Can it be ever sup- 
posed that the British Government will 
protect India with a Tariff wall which will 
end in ruining the British industries? Is the 
sad and infamous history of the deliberate 
crushing down of Indian industries in the 
days of the East India Company fer the 
profit of Lancashire so soon forgotten as to 
make it conceivable that the British exploi- 
ters will consent to forego all the advan- 
tages they have dearly bought for the 
philanthropic object of ‘raising up this 
country’? Where do we see such philan- 
thropy? In Railways which are always 
flouted in our face as one of the greatest 
blessings? That brilliant economist Mr. 
D.E.W. has shown how Indian tax-payers 
get barely one p.c. on the huge outlay on 
Railways which is going on off and on for 
the last 60 years. Or is the philanthropy 
shown in the Jevying of the Excise Duty of 
% p.c. on products of Indian mills—a duty 
which is called iniquitous by some of the 
greatest of Liberal and Conservative poli- 
ticians of Great Britain? We ought not to 
be surprised at these and other instances 
of the philanthropy of British merchants, 
for they are natural consequences of trade 
jealousy. What we feel surprised at is that 
many of our people cherish a hope that even 
now legislation will be undertaken to help the 
Swadeshi Movement. It is amusing to find 
that such a hope is made much of by the new 
party of Preferential Tariffs in Great Britain 
of which Mr. De. P, Webb is one of the ex- 
ponents tin India. This party hits the nail 
on the head when it says that unrest in 
India is more or less economic, but it fails 
to read the demands of this movement. 
We are led to think so from a correspon- 
dence which it seems has passed between 
Sir Roper Lethbridge and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and from an article which the 
former has contributed .te the Asiatic 


ports of piecegoods in that province. 
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Quarterly Review. Sir Roper Lethbridge 
while advocating Preferential Tariffs for 
India and the British Empire seems to 
imagine that the Indian people will be satis- 
fied if a Tariff wall is raised against foreign 
countries, meaning thereby Germany, Japan 
etc., the [excise duty is removed and at 
the same time even the trifling import duty 
on British piecegoods is abolished. It isa 
terrible snare which these men of the Tarriff 
Reform party are laying for us and our 
countrymen cannot be too much warned 
against the dalliance of this party. Asa 
matter of fact we have got no grievance 
against countries like Germany, Japan, etc., 
albeit Japan has been the cause of several 
of our mills closing their hosiery sections. 
But in the same way Lancashire has been the 
cause of the crippling of many of our flouri- 
shing industries. What Indian Swadeshists 


want is not protection against foreign 
countries only but also against Great 
Britain. If they cannot get the latter, they 


would like to do without the former. ‘The 
latter without the former will only do 
harm asit will-induce foreign conntries to 
retaliate against India in every possible 
way. We cannot conceive: why for the 
sake of the Empire of which we are not 
considered full-fledged citizens we should 
make common cause with Canada, Africa 
and Australia where British Indians are 
not allowed even an entree, and give a 
free passage to British-made goods. If we 
are to have preferential tariffs, we ought 
to have these against all foreign countries. 
Otherwise we should be no better than we 
are. If anything, it is British goods which 
are dumped the most in this country. From 
the latest report of Maritime ‘Trade in 
Bengal we learn that the import of British 
piece-goods was 88 p.c. of the total im- 
The 
following figures of imports of piecegoods 
in the whole of India are equally interes- 
ting to show that our mill industry has 


got as its greatest competitor Great 
Britain. 
Fron, Imports cf Twist and Yarn. (1908-1909) 
Rupees. 
United Kingdom 333170,286 
ltaly 8,02,428 


Austria-Hungary 
Other countries 


10,255,793 
12,89,805 . 
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PIECEGOODS 
Grey 
United Kingdom . 14,97,92,331 
United States of America 18,904,452 
Other countries 2,10,095 
Whtte 
United Kingdom + 7,49,12,604 
Holland 14,81,902 
- Italy 3573, 1g0 
Austria- Hungary 593041 
Other countries 4.173904 
Coloured, Printed or Dyed 
United Kingdom 81200253 
Germany 1275228 
Holland 4022203 
Belgium 1781964 
Italy 1788430 
Austria- Hungary 1030416 
Other countries 1412231 


It is thus seen that it is Bau goods 
which are dumped in our markets in the 
greatest quantity. And this notwithstand- 
ing that there is an import duty of 34 p.c. 
on piecegoods. The effect of the total remo- 
val of this duty may be easily conceived. 
Veritably we shall be having King Stork -for 
King Log if we place ourselves under the 
care of the Preferential Tariff party. Itis a 
matter of wonder how Sir Roper Lethbridge 
has got the idea in his head that Indian 
Nationalists, as he calls protagonists of the 
Swadeshi Movement, demand a Tariff only 
against the foreign countries and not against 
Great Britain also. Mr. J. A. Wadia, a 
mill owner and economist of Bombay, who 
at least cannot be accused of anti-British 
feelings, distinctly demanded in letters he 
addressed to the Manchester Guardian and 
the Times of India that the import duty on 
piecegoods, no matter from which country 
they come, ought to be raised to 1op. c. 
This is the demand of the Swadeshi party 
in India. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal says the 
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same thing. In the second number of Swa- 


raj he remarks as follows on the Tariff re- 
form: 


‘What is really needed in a country like India is 


prohibition not of foreign goods but of English goods. 
The English trade to-day unduly seeks and obtains 
a backing from political power and for this purpose 
maintains most strenuously the principle of Free 
Trade in India so as to be able to crush the real 
industrial advancement of the people. Stop the 
Englishman from making his money in India by 
using his political power to exploit the natural re- 
sources and the cheap labour of the country and there 
will soon be a change in the entire Indian policy of 
Great Britain. . Such a system of Protection and 
Tariff reform alone can lead to a time of peace, to 
a time of friendship, and tie two great countries with 
a genuine bond of pleasant memories. But the Tariff 
Reform policy as now outlined will only lead to mis- 
trust, bitterness and resentment leading to a great 
commercial warfare.” 


It appears that India has everything to 
lose, nothing to gain, from the British Pre- 
ferential party, for they mean above all to 
protect British industries. Ofcourse if this 
new party comes into power and is supported 
by the Indian Government and Anglo-Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, a contingency 
which is not so remote after all, no protest 
from the Indian public can prevent India get- 
ting a Tariff suited to the needs of the Bri- 
tish. Free trade has worked immense harm 
to this country but Preferential Tariffs on 
the lines of the Tariff Reform party will do 
greater harm. 

What is clear from all these things is that 
the success of the Swadeshi depends on the 
people themselves, their public spirit, patrio- 
tism and earnestness of purpose, not upon 
any outside agency, however strongly it 
may be backed up by legislative powers, for 
these powers will more often than not be 
used against the Swadeshi. 


BomBAY. CHANDRAGUPTA. 


MR. SURENDRANATH BANERJEA AND HIS ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCES 


ARRACKPORE—fourteen miles to the 
north of Calcutta—-is a cantonment 
town; or it used to be a cantonment 

town ; in any case it isa military station of 
some sort or other—though its grandeur 


has much decayed of late years. The place 
has been voted to be unhealthy, and the 
barracks—-from which the town derives its 
name, have a damp, unwholesome, forlorn 
look about them. The stagnant pools and 


at 
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rotting vegetation give unmistakable signs 
of malaria ; and you can easily guess how 
the mosquitos—notice the paradox——have 
driven away the military. Barrackpore is 
an eminently shady place, and the change 


from the bustle and glare of Calcutta in. 


-that way is most refreshing. It looks cool 
also-—but that is deceptive. It has ample 
lawns—you mightalmost call them meadows, 
and a road—-one of the most magnificent 
in India. It is moreover a town of wide 
distances ; only you can’t discover its begin- 
ning or ending. It grows insensibly out of 
Chanock and merges insensibly in Maniram- 
pore. With its ‘wide roads and spacious 
lawns, it sprawls all along the bank of the 
Hooghly; and the pretty little village of 
Manirampore curls closely at the foot of its 
great big neighbour. 

And here, at Manirampore, Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjea spends his nights and week- 
ends—in fact every spare moment that he 
can snatch from that life of strenuous 
labour which he leads at Calcutta. The 
little, old-fashioned village, with its narrow 
quiet lanes—its prevalent greenness and 
shadiness—is dear to the heart of Mr. 
Banerjea—dear as the home of his boyhood, 
dear as the place where he has spent so 
many hours of hard-won quiet during sixty 
years of stormful activity. The house where 
he lives is a snug, unpretentious, two-storied 
building which opens directly-upon the 
-road-side. But as if to compensate for the 
homeliness of the building, there is attached 
to it a magnificent garden, which rises 
clear from the bank of the Hooghly. As 
you sit on the verandah of the room where 
Mr. Banerjea works or in the room itself, 
you see before you, not one hundred yards in 
front of you, the sacred Bhagirathi rolling 
along in the pride and pomp of power, 
with all its vast and shining wealth of 
waters—a moving spectacle and one unspea- 
kably dear to the heart of the Hindu. 

It was in this. room, open on all’ sides, 
with the Bhagirathi sparkling and glitter- 
ing from beyond the orchard trees that | 
saw Mr. Banerjea on Sunday, the 15th of 
August, last. As usual a large party of visitors 
had come up from Calcutta: tea was just 
over; the conversation was brisk, lively and 
animated ; and it naturally turned on Mr. 
Banerjea’s recent travels in England. ‘To 
me this seemed specially fortunate; for I 
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had come up with the express object of 
interviewing Mr. Banerjea and the convers- 
ation saved us both the necessity of such a 
formal and consequently a tedious piece of 
business. And I shall try to set down to- 
day as much of this conversation as may 
be of public and general interest. 

We began from the beginning. ‘Was 
there any notable incident in the outward 
journey ?” 

“No, I can’t say that there was. Of 
course, you know that I travelled with Mr. 
Everard Digby of the Indzan Daily News. 
The other Indian delegates such as Mr, 
Stanley Reid of the Times of India and 
Mr. Lawson of the Madras Mail had gone 
before.” 

“Did the voyage agree with you ?” | 

“O yes, it agreed with me marvellously ; 
Thad not a single day’s illness on board. 
And for the matter of that, I find that I 
always keep well at sea.” 

“Did you notice any change in London 
when you arrived there ?” 

“Well, lam not the man to take much 
notice of these things. Of course, there was 
the taxi-cab and the tube railway, but that 
was about all that I noticed.” 

“What was the manner of your reception, 
Sin?” 

“Oh, well, you must not call ita reception. 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton and a few other kind 
English friends and a certain number of 
Indian students were present on the plat- 
form, though it was night when we reached 
London. They had made arrangements for 
taking me to my lodging. But Lord North- 
cliffe had sent his motor too; and I went in 
that to the Waldorf Hotel where all the 
Press delegates were putting up.” 


I Tse Press CONFERENCE. 


‘Now about the Conference. What do 
you think of its general importance? Were 
the Press of the Empire well represented ?” 

“Well, [| can’t say much about the 
importance of the Conference thus off-hand. 
But one thing you must bear in mind: it 
was a unique occasion. Nothing quite like 
this had been planned or carried out before; 
and it was certainly most interesting to have 
so many journalists ae together from 
the far corners of the globe. 

“As regards the representative character of 
the Conference, of course it was mainly 
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organised by Lord Burnham and Lord 
Northcliffe—the proprietors respectively of 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’ and the ‘Daily 
Mail’, I think the ‘Times’ was rather 
inclined to stand aloof, though no doubt it 
sent representatives to the Conference, as 
did all important papers from all parts of 
the Empire.” 

“But surely you forget those mighty 
pillars of journalism—the ‘Statesman’ and 
the ‘ Englishman’ of Calcutta ?” 

‘Ah, yes”, he said, and his loud kindly 
laughter rang through the hall, “but to forget 
them would have been unkind too after all 
the attention that they have been paying to 
us.” 

We may tell our reader here that Mr. 
Banerjea’s selection was regarded inevitable 
almost as soon as it was decided to invite 
an Indian delegate to the Conference. 
Just for a brief while perhaps the choice 
lay between Mr. Banerjea and Mr. Malabari 
of Bombay, but Mr. Banerjea’s selection 
was regarded as sure from the first. Mr. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Lovat 
Fraser had been consulted on the matter; 
and they had all voted for Mr. Banerjea. 
Indeed Mr. Lovat Fraser seemed inclined to 
take the whole credit of the choice to 
himself, for we find that he said to Mr. 
Banerjea afterwards—“I am proud of my 
nomination.” 

I asked him next about the business 
transacted at the Conference. -But Mr. 
Banerjea did not seem inclined to attach 
much importance to that. He said——‘‘As 
you know, perhaps, the main business 
transacted at the Conference had reference 
to cable rates; and of course we were all 
unanimous on the point. But I should tell 
you that it was the social side of the 
Conference which counted most. It was a 
good thing that the people who controlled 
the Press of so many countries should come 
to know one another at close quarters. It 
tended to minimize the chances of possible 
misunderstanding; and this was a distinct 
gain by itself. Speaking for myself, those 
of my brother-delegates who had chanced 
to hear of me before, thought perhaps that 
{ was a red republican up in arms against 
the British Empire. But I hope, they 
departed with other notions concerning me; 
Iam sure they found me a very impassive 
* gentleman.” 
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We all laughed at this modest description 
of himself, and none louder than Mr. 
Banerjea himself. The conversation next 
turned on the personalities of the Conference. 
But here Mr. Banerjea, with the characteris- 
tic kindliness of his nature, was not dispos- 
ed to be very communicative. But, bit by 
bit, we got scraps of information from him. 

“What did you think of Lord Roseberry’s 
opening speech, Sir?” 

“Oh, it was a magnificent speech; and 
certainly Lord Roseberry is a fine orator. 
I don’t know how it was though, but I could 
not catch all that he said. Perhaps that 
was because of the bad accoustic arrange- 
ments of the hall, for the audience was 
nothing very large—not more than five or 
six hundred perhaps. By the way, I think 
political meetings in England, except on 
great occasions, are never so_ largely 
attended as here; and so their orators don’t 
feel called upon to exert their voice, to any 
extent. Speaking about orators, | heard Mr. 
Balfour speak at the Constitutional Club ; 
but the one who impressed me most after 
Lord Roseberry was Mr. Birrell.” 

“What do you think of Lord Morley as an 
orator ?” 

“Well you would hardly call him an 
orator in the accepted sense of the term. 
But he is an impressive speaker, all the 
same-—easy, graceful, fluent and incisive. 
You must remember also that he is an old 
man-—seventy years of age. Besides, the 
subject was not such as called for the exer- 
cise of any very great oratorical powers.” 

“Did you not speak on the subject too?” 

“Oh, yes, [ did; but it was a very ‘short 
affair.” 

“And Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M. P., who 
followed you, has paid a very glowing 
tribute to your speech !” 

“Has he? Ah, but that might be due to 
personal good feeling. Mr. O’Connor is 
a bit of an old acquaintance of mine. He 
knew ‘me when I was a ‘lad- a young 
student in London, forty years ago; and 
we are great personal friends still.”’ 

“Then about the great incident of the 
meeting—from our point of view, at any 
rate; your duel with Lord Cromer— what 
was it like ?” 

“Well, I can only say, it came about ina 
most unexpected manner. Lord Cromer 
got up to speak, at 11; and 1! had an en- 
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gagement with the British Committee of 
the National Congress at 11—30. I wanted 
to escape therefore as soon as possible ; 
and had no idea that I would feel called 
upon to reply to Lord Cromer. But as he 
went on, pointing his words directly at 
me, I felt that it was my duty to vindicate 
our Press from his groundless accusations. 
[rapidly thought over the scheme of my 
reply and spoke about it to Mr. Digby, 
who was sitting Just by me. Mr. Digby 
approved of my plan heartily; and J sent 
on a slip indicating that I wished to speak 
Mr. Mackenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was in the chair that day. And—-you 
must note thisas a remarkable instance of 
an Englishman’s ingrained love of justice 
and fairplay—though my name was not 
down on the programme of the day and 
was sent up last, he called upon me to 
speak as soon as Lord Cromer sat down.” 

“What was the general opinion regarding 
this controversy ?”” 

“Perhaps, it 1s not for me to say anything 
about it. But this I can tell you that, even 
apart from the merits of the controversy, I 
had the sympathies of the entire audience 
on my side. And there was reason for it 
too. It was distinctly understood among us 
that the proceedings of the Conference were 
to be non-political. Now Lord Cromer had 
violated this rule in his speech; and so his 
performance was generally regarded as tact- 
less and untimely.” 

We heard afterwards from Mr. K. N. Das- 
Gupta, who was present on the occasion, 
that Mr Banerjea’s speech was punctuated 
throughout with lond cheers and hearty 
marks of approbation, whereas the latter 
part of Lord Cromer’s speech had been re- 
ceived amidst almost universal silence. 

“From London you proceeded on your tour 
to the country, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, but I was not present throughout. 
For instance, I did not go to Scotland; and 
I was absent from the naval review at Ports- 
mouth, though | was present at the army 
parade at Aldershot, and hada good long 
talk with Mr. Haldane there.” | 

“Ah, it was at Aldershot, was it not, that 
you became an Indian Raja for the nonce ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” he said; “it was a most funny 
incident though. I wanted to have some 
tea ; and a young army officer came to show 
the way tome. I[had been talking so long 
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with Mr. Haldane that he thought I must be 
avery big personage, indeed. And so he 
said—‘*This way, my Lord.” But perhaps 
he thought that this was not sufficiently res- 
pectful; and so he corrected himself and 
said —“This way, Your Highness.” 

“What were the notable places that you 
visited during this tour?” 

“Well, we visited Oxford and Stratford- 
on-Avon (Shakespeare’s birthplace) and 
Leeds and Manchester.” 


“And it was at Manchester that you 
spoke ?” 
“Yes, the Lord Mayor proposed the 


“Imperial Press” and very kindly coupled 
my name with the toast; and of course, I 
had to reply.” 

“How was the speech received ?”’ 

“IT must say that the reception was most 
kind and cordial. The best men of 
Manchester were present on the occasion; 
and I received warm congratulations from 
many of them-—from Vice-Chancellor Hop- 
kinson downwards.” 

“And now, what about the hospitality 
you received during your stay?” 

“Oh, the English are famous for their 
hospitality, and they entertained us in 
right royal fashion. Our least wants were 
most carefully attended to; and all classes 
of society joined in making our stay 
agreeable and pleasant to us.” 

While on this subject, we cannot help 
mentioning an incident which was as 
ludicrous as it was pitiful. Mr. Banerjea 
had been the guest of such august public 
bodies as the Admiralty and the House of 
Commons; he had been cordially welcomed 
and entertained, among others, by Lord 
Burnham, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Strathcona, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, and the Duke of 
Sutherland; and it was only pressure of 
engagement which prevented him from 
accepting the hospitality of the Duke of 
Argyll and the Arch-bishop of Canterbury. 
Ex-cabinet ministers like Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain and Lord Midleton had left 
their cards at his hotel and had been 
visited by him in return; and he had had 
most pleasant and agreeable conversation 
with such members of the cabinet as Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
John Burns. But there was one notable 
potentate who witheld the light of his 
countenance from him. Sir Charles Elhot, 
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ex-Lieutenant Governor of Begal, and at 
present a pension-holder on the Indian 
List, wrote to Mr. Banerjea that he could 
not extend his hospitality to him “unless 
he was assured” that Mr. Banerjea “was 
no enemy to the British Empire.” 

Needless to say, he never got his assur- 
ance: Mr. Banerjea never cared to send a 
reply to his letter. One wonders at the 
reason ofsuch crude insolence as this. The 
explanation is most simple: Sir Charles 
had been an Anglo-Indian Civilian. 

We asked Mr. Banerjea about his brother- 
delegates from Australia and Canada and 
their attitude towards India. Mr. Banerjea 
said: “They are very genial company, all of 
them; but I can’t say that they knew much 
about India; norcan [| say that they are 
very eager for information.” 


Il. INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The proceedings of the Press Conference 
came to a close on the 25th of June, and Mr. 
Banerjea started forthwith his campaign on 
Indian matters. On the 25th, he was enter- 
tained at dinner by the Indian residents of 
London at Westminister Palace Hotel; 
and on the 2gth, Sir William. Wedderburn 
gave a breakfast in his honour, which was 
attended by a large number of distinguished 
members of Parliament. On the 5th of July, 
he was to address the members of the Eighty 
Club on the ideals of Indian Reforms. But 
in the meantime, there came the thunder- 
clap of Dhingra’s insensate crime, and Mr. 
Banerjea’s calculations were upset to a 
certain extent. Our conversation next turn- 
ed upon that. 

“How did vou first come to hear of Col. 
Wyllie’s murder ?” 

“Well, on the night of the murder, I had 
been to a dinner at Strathcona’s and | came 
home late. Next morning I was writing 
letters or doing something of the sort, 
when a press-representative came to inter- 
view me on the subject of the murder. 
‘What murder?’ I asked; and then first I 
came to know the whole tragic story. By 
the way, I must tell you that I was quite 
Hooded with requests for interview on that 
day; and [think I had to meet over fifty 
press-representatives, certainly not less.” 

“What steps did ycu take on hearing of 
the murder ?” 

“Well, there was no time to be lost. Of 
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course, I was perfectly sure that the murder 
had nothing to do with any political cons- 
piracy. But still that was the interpretation 
which a large section of the public would 
put upon it. And they would try also to 
connect the student community with the 
murder. At about to o’clock, some of our 
students over there came to see me with the 
news of the crime. Among them were Dhi- 
ren, son of my friend Babu Debendra Chan- 
dra Ghosh, and Himansu, son of the fate Mr. 
A.M. Bose. I told them that they must at 
once organise a meeting of the student com- 
munity to condemn the murder, and that I 
should preside over it. They went away 
forthwith upon this errand, and in the mean- 
time, I sent a letter to the Press disclaiming 
most emphatically all connection between 
the student community and the murder, and 
assuring people from personal knowledge of 
the constitutional attitude of our students. 
This letter, lam glad to say, was published 
next morning in every important paper of 
the country. ‘The meeting came off on the 
evening of July 3, and was very largely at- 
tended by Indian residents of all classes, 
though of course the students predominated. 
Imay tell you also that the one feeling in 
the meeting was of utter detestation for the 
wicked deed together with sympathy for 
Lady Wyllie in her great bereavement.” 

“What was the attitude of the Press over 
this murder’—-we next asked Mr. Banerjea. 
“Admirable!”’ was the prompt rejoinder; 
“Very admirable on the whole; no doubt 
there were some exceptions but the Press as 
a body exercised a noble and dignified self- 
restraint. Of course there were kind friends 
like Mr. J. D. Rees and Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steele, the novelist who writes on Indian 
topics. ‘They were so wanting in common 
decency that they wanted to make political 
capital out of this unfortunate and most 
unhappy incident. Butwith a certain num- 
ber of such people you will have always to 
reckon.” 

We now turned to the speeches delivered 
by Mr. Banerjea in connection with Indian- 
subjects. He said: “The Eighty Club 
meeting was postponed on account of Col. 
Curzon-Wyllie’s murder. But I had’ after- 
wards ample opportunities of speaking to 
English audiences on the subject of Indian 
needs and = grievances. For instance, on 
July 13, I addressed a large meeting at 
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Caxton Hall, over which Sir Charles Dilke 
presided. Next day I spoke at a meeting 
of the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
And on July 19, 1 addressed a meeting at 
the New Reform Club over which Sir Henry 
Cotton presided Besides this, I addressed 
a men’s meeting at Grafton Square Con- 
gregational Church--a meeting which had 
been kindly arranged for me by our very 
good friend, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, formerly 
of the Statesman. I paid week-end visits 
also to Manchester and Birmingham and 
spoke at both these places.” 

“What was the character of the audiences 
at these meetings ?”’ 

“T must say that the audiences were very 
respectable in point of size -sometimes 
numbering over five hundred. Then again, 
they were composed of earnest, serious- 
minded men, who wanted to know about 
India, and were anxious to do their duty 
by her. On the whole, I must say, I was 
very well pleased with the men whom | 
had to address.” 

“Flow did you fare with the Press? How 
were the meetings reported ?” 

“Here again, | must say I was most for- 
tunate. The Press dealt with me_ very 
kindly and reported my meetings fairly 
fully. Of the Dazly News [ need not speak ; 
but even such papers as the “Times” and 
the “Morning Post,’ which ordinarily hold 
opinions on [Indian subjects very different 
from mine, sent their representatives to 
all the meetings where | spoke. [ shall 
give you an instance. I went down to 
Harrow to address a boy’s meeting there, 
at the house of Mrs. Cobb, wife of an ex- 
M. P. It was a boy’s business entirely, and 
yet both the ‘‘VYimes” and the “Morning 
Post’ were represented there; and on my 
way back, | was interviewed by the 
Morning Post man in the railway car.” 

I asked him next about the English friends 
of India. Nothing could exceed the warmth 
of appreciation with which Mr. Banerjea 
spoke about the work of men like Sir Henry 
Cotton, Mr. Keir Hardie, Dr. Rutherford, 
Mr. Mackerness and others of their group. 
Both Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Keir Hardie 
were known to him from before; and of 
course, Sir Henry was anold and valued 
friend of thirty years standing. But Mr. 
Mackarness was a new acquaintance, as also 
were Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Sir Charles 
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Dilke and many more. “Our friends in 
Parliament,’ Mr. Banerjea was saying, “are 
as hearty and staunch as ever. And you 
must always bear in mind that the sturdi- 
ness with which they stand up for India has 
brought a certain amount of odium upon 
them. Besides, though true Liberals them- 
selves, the chiefs of their party look coldly 
upon them for their opposition to the policy 
of Lord Morley. And this is always a 


serious matter for a private member 
of Parliament. But their work has rot 
been fruitless) There is an influential 
group of members in Parliament who 


thoroughly disapprove of the deportations; 
and the Ministers will have to take into 
account the growing volume of this opposi- 
tion.” 

“Do you think the position of our friends 
in Parliament has been affected by their 
advocacy of our cause ?” 

“You mean their position in the consti- 
tuencies ? Well, I can’t say that it has been, 
at least to any appreciable extent. Why, 
only the other day, the constituency of Mr. 
Mackarness passed a hearty vote of confi- 
dence in him for his conduct in Parliament. 
And if Mr. Mackarness is not going to seek 
re-election, it 1s because his practice is 
increasing fast. He is a very clever man 
and a rising lawyer.” 

“Have you got nothing to say, Sir, about 
that true and vigilant friend of India—the 
redoubtable Mr. Rees?” 

“Not much, 1am afraid. I met him only 
once, and that was at the meeting of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. He took 
elaborate notes of my speech, and I thought 
at first that he was going to reply, but, 
perhaps he thought better of it afterwards 
and held his peace.” 

“What about the attitude of the tabour 
party towards India ?” 

“l can’t say that the labour party as a 
body is pledged to support our cause. But 
this I can say that it is from their ranks 
that we can expect the largest amount of 
sympathy and help for our cause.” 

“And what about the Irish Party?” 

‘YT hope the Irish Party will by and by 
take the same attitude towards us as the 
labour party. There are very staunch friends 
of India among the, Irish members—men 
like Mr. John Dillon, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
and Mr. Swift Macneil.” 
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“What about our friends in the English 
Press ?” 

“Well, there are our good friends Mr. 
Nevinson and Mr. Ratcliffe. Br. C. P. 
Scott, the able editor of the Manchester 
Guardian is also very sympathetic; and so 
alsoare Mr. Gardiner of the Daily News and 
Mr. Donald of the Daily Chronicle. Above 
all, you must not forget our little weekly, 
India, and its alert and active editor, 
Mr. H. FE. A. Cotton. Indeed, you can’t 
conceive what an amount of good India 
is doing. -It is rapidly gaining a position 
for itself in the field of English journalism ; 
and no better exponent of the Indian point 
of view could possibly be found. I wish 
that our friends in Bengal would support 
that paper more largely. It is a matter of 
regret that India should have the weakest 
amount of support in our province.” 

“What about Mr. Stead ?” 

“T have the highest opinion of him, of 
his genuine desire to do good to India and 
of his enthusiasm in the cause of all human 
suffering. Hisis a charming personality. 
To know him is to esteem him and to 
respect him; and I count him as a warm 
friend, not only of myself personally, but of 
India.” 

“Tust one word about the Indian students 
in England. We hear that they did not be- 
have very well to Mr. Gokhale. How did 
you find them ?” . 

“Well, I found them a very amenable lot 
I should say. And itis absolutely false to 
suggest that they are largely tinctured with 
the principles of anarchism. They are out- 
spoken in their views certainly ; but they are 
as peaceful and law-abiding as one could 
desire. By the way, as I have already told 
you, at Manchester | saw Mr. Hopkinson, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. He said 
that he had come across many Indian students 
and that they were fine fellows mostly. To 
me personally,” continued Mr. Banerjea, 
“their kindness was simply overwhelming.” 

“But so it has been everywhere,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes,” he laughed. “The students, I be- 
lieve, regarded me as their great friend. 
And, mind you, they are in the right of 
it too.” 

“Did you see Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal in 
London?” 


“Oh yes, | saw him there. He was very 
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kind to me and entertained me at dinr 
his lodgings. Besides, he co-operated 
me heartily inthe Reform Club Meet: 
that I mean where we condemned Dhir 
crime. He was in charge of the main 
lution and, as usual, spoke most effectiv 

“What about his Swaraj 2” 

“Unfortunately [ don’t know much: 
that; I had no talk with him on those 
jects. I think Bipin is leading a 1 
quiet life there.” | 

“Did you see Mr. Khaparde?” 

“Oh yes, I saw him there witha fla 
turban about his head. He was tellin; 
that he meant to take Mr. Tilak’s cas 
appeal to the House of Lords. But I 
think there is much chance of succ 
that—so, at any rate, [ was told by a m 
the highest authority.” 


II]. Lorp Moriey ann Mr. BANERI 


“What about your interviews with 
Morley?” | 

“Well I saw him three times in all 
first time at Marlborough .House, wh 
was introduced to him, and on the 
two occasions at the India Office. Of cc 
you don’t expect me to repeat the 
versations which [ had with him. 
this [ can say that I found him 
courteous and sympathetic throughout 

“But these are general terms,” I obje 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Banerjea; “but 
can I go into more detail than this? |] 
ever, I shall go further and say this: | 
Lord Morley is anxious to do justice t 
But he is oppressed with a sense of his 
responsibility, and therefore, slow to 
and cautious to change. Besides, | 
partly influenced by his surroundings. 
one thing I noticed about him v 
struck me particularly; and it is tl 
think Lord’ Morley is permeated wit 
idea that Indians or Englishmen, we ar 
equal subjects of the Crown.” 


IV: GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. 


Finding it impossible to ‘draw’ 
Banerjea more on the subject of 
Morley, I turned to the question of _ the 
results of his mission in England. 

“What about the Partition,’ I a 
“Is there any chance of its being undor 

Mr. Banerjea paused a little and 
said, “I think the partition will go. 
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derstand, this is my impression only: but 
this impression [ have gathered after mix- 
ing with a wide variety of men belonging 
to many different shades of opinion. The 
partition is like an unfathered brat; it is 
disowned by everybody, claimed by none. 
It is acknowledged to have been a mis- 
chievous measure, wantonly carried out in 
dehance of public opinion. Under such 
circumstances, J] am convinced that the 
partition can’t remain. It may not be 
undone, as you put it; but it will have to 
be modihed. But in order that this may be 
effected, we shall have to keep up our 
agitation. We shall have to be at it 
always.” 

‘‘And as for the ‘deportations’?”’ 

“Ah, there we are on even safer ground 
than the Partition. Englishmen don’t 
always understand our grievance about the 


. partition ; but the question of the ‘deporta- 


~ 


tions’ goes home to them. If there is one 
right which Englishmen value more than 
any other, it 1s the sacred right of personal 
liberty ; and any curtailment of that liberty 
is intolerable to them. Of course, many of 
them talk about strengthening the hands 
of the Executive Government and what not. 
But this business of deporting people with- 
out charge or trial galls the conscience of 
all of them, 

“It is sneakish, Russian, un-English’; and 
there you have the average Briton’s view 
of the matter. My private opinion is that 
the deportees would have been released 
early in July, but for the insensate crime 
of Dhingra. That frightened the people 
a bit; but even now, I think that the release 
of the deportees can be expected soon.” 

‘We see, Sir, that you advocate holding 
a session of the Congress in London. On 
what grounds do vou proceed ?” 

‘In the first place,’ said Mr. Banerjea, 
“however much our English friends may be 
doing for us—their words will never carry 
the same weight as those of Indians speaking 
for their own country. This may seem 
strange to us, but 1s nevertheless the bare 
fact that an Indian voicing the needs of 
his country is sure of a better hearing in 


England than an Englishman speaking for > 


India. 

‘‘In the second place, the proposal of hold- 
ing the Congress in London is not a new 
one; it isas old as the Congress itself, And 
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if ever the opportunity was ripe for -holding 
the Congress there, now is the time for it. 
We must strike while the tron is hot; and 
now that a certain amount of curiosity has 
been excited about India, we should follow 
up our first success and make the most 
of it. 

“In the third place, it is useless disguising 
the fact that an influential body of opinion is 
against holding the Congress at Lahore. The 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has 
mooted the question of a change of venue. 
Under such circumstances, it seems to me 
that the best solution of the difficulty would 
be to hold the Congress in London.” 

“Would you indicate in one sentence, Sir, 
the nature of the impression you created in 
England °” 

“TI should say that people are now gene- 
rally convinced that there 1s another view 
of things than the official one, and that, 
that view also deserves consideration. As 
for myself I should say that most people 
now think with Bishop Welldon that whe- 
ther they agree with me or not they are 
bound to give me a hearing.” 

I had almost exhausted my questions, by 
now; and as it was growing too late for 
train-time, I rose to depart. But I resolved 
to put one more question, before finally tak- 
ing leave. 

“It seems” I said “that the people are 
growing weary of an agitation, apparently 
fruitless. What message have you brought 
for them, Sir, from your tour abroad ?” 

‘“T hope you are wrong,” said Mr. Banerjea, 
in the deep chest-tones of his voice, and 
his eyes flashed as he spoke; “I hope you 
are utterly and entirely in the wrong. 
Our people have no business to be despon- 
dent: we can’t afford to be despondent. 
And as for message, 1 can only give them 
the watch-words of my _ life—Courage, 
Hope, and Faith.” 

Night had not far advanced when we 
passed out of the threshold of Mr. Banerjea’s 
house; but in the streets of the sleepy, little 
village, the silence was as deep as at mid- 
night. And as we trudged along the still, 
white pathways of Manirampore and the 
broad shady avenues of Barrackpore, our 
thoughts dwelt with loving reverence on 
that strong, true man, who, forty years 
before, with a long resounding blast on his 
golden trumpet had unfurled the banner 
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of his country in a dull and drowsy land, 
and who, old as he is, in the autumn and 
evening of his life, is still in the fore- 
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front of the battle—‘his eye not dimmed, 
nor his natural force abated.’ 
JITENDRALAL BANNERJEE. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


Science in daily iife-—By D. S. R. Rao. M.A., M.B., 
Ch. B. (Edin.), Aural and opthalmic Surgeon: 
Dermatologist. Price Re. 1, 


This book claims to base man’s life on science and 
thereby make him.free from the troubles that flesh is 
heir to. It is a pity that as civilisation is pacing 
forward, the children of Adam are-being increasingly 
visited with afflictions of fresh species and we have 
under our eyes a growing race of ailing men and 
women. To heal the bodily sickness of the human 
race ig anoble duty but to prevent it isa nobler one. 
The book under review embraces all the conditions of 
life thata human being has to pass through and the 
treatment of the subject is up to the mark. The author 
has been successful in proving the power of Science over 
the every-day life of man and in driving home the truth 
that science cannot be set at naught in matters that help 
us to be in flesh. The book gives promise of proving 
useful to the public and of saving them, if followed, 
the money and the trouble that doctor and disease 
ruthlessly levy. 


Caunr Lau MUKERSI. 


The mystery of existence 12 the light of an optimrstic 
Philosophy, by Charles Wicksteed Armstrong. Long- 
mans Green & Co. Ph. xtt+131. Price as. 6d, 


The author writes in the Introduction,—“The many 
deficiencies and inaccuracies, however, which, I am 
painfully aware, must again and again strike the 
reader and perhaps lead him to consider my work of 


little or no value, may in some measure be pardoned, ° 


in consideration of the difficulties which I have had to 
encounter, writing as [ have, in a part of the world 
(Brazil) far removed from the great centres of modern 
thought; a part where, for books, authorities and 
references, I have had to depend entirely on the 
resources of my own extremely limited library. It is 
written, moreover, by the busy headmaster of a large 
school in the short intervals of privacy he has at odd 
times been able to snatch from manifold duties and 
anxieties...... Personally I bitterly lament my own lack 
of leisure and opportunity for real scientific study and 
above all, my own ignorance.” 

But in these days of philosophic activities, it is 
preposterous to make an attempt at building a System 
of Philosophy’ without being thoroughly conversant 
with all the systems of modern Philosophy. The 
would-be Philosopher should know not only where the 
strength of these systems lie but also where they have 
broken down. But our author has had no scientific 
training and made no special study of philosophy 
and the result is that he has advanced theories that 
were exploded long ago. His method of treatment is 


very superficial and his arguments flimsy—~sometimes 
even puerile. Some of.his conclusions, though not 
new, will seem startling to general readers. We give 
below the conclusions the author has arrived at: 


‘Nothing begins, nothing ends, all is evolved.’ 
‘There is but one spirit in the known universe. We 
and all conscious things form a part of that spirit’ 
“Tt is an essential part of the doctrine I am trying 
to follow up (says the author), that every feeling of 
which man is capable was felt by the world spirit 
long before man’s evolution.’’ ‘‘ Loneliness causes 
every creature to seek a companion or many com- 
panions; loneliness is the greatest incentive to Love 
and the most poignant part of Grief.’’ This applies 
to the world spirit also. It was alone ‘from the 
beginning of eternity (eternity has a beginning !) 
The divine loneliness constituted’’ the motive power 
of all things, the cause and the stimulus of evolution.”’ 
‘The world-spirit strives after Bliss. As Love is the 
supreme idea of Bliss, individuation becomes a 
necessity. For this reason evolution which is the 
striving of the world spirit tends constantly to indivi- 
duation.” ‘The world spirit is resolving itself into 
not one God but many through the infinite power 
of Love which has its origin in the awful, unthinkable 
loneliness of God.’”’ ‘ Regarding God's infinity in 
time, it is logical to suppose that he may be himself 
the product of some previous process of individuation. 
Our world-spirit is finite in time and space.” ‘‘God’s 
work has been immense—but not infinite and the nature 
of his work in producing man has been analogous 
to that of man in producing certain breeds of animals.” 
“It may seem blasphemous to compare a breeder of 
cattle to the maker of the universe, but in the present 
inquiry, analogy is the golden thread by which 
alone we may hope to find the truth and again 
I say.the difference is one of degree alone.’ Accord- 
ing to the author the spirit is subordinate to the Laws 
of Nature. ‘God, then is a finite being; that is, his 
power is limited by the Law of Mathematical Possibil- 
ity; he is not necessarily present -wherever things 
exist, for there may be other world-spirits in other 
universes. He cannot act where he is not. Being finite 
his work is not perfect in detail,’’ ‘‘ Everywhere the 
work of the Spirit is subject to imperfections, although 
these imperfections are less in the case of God’s work 
than Man’s. Thus are ugliness, deformities, wicked- 
ness—injustice and disorder no longer paradoxes but 
a most natural part of Gad’s work, furnishing the 
mast significant evidence in support of its analogy 
to Man’s.” ‘An earthquake in Calabria which 
claims a quarter of a million victims, the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, the innocent and the 
wicked, quite indiscriminately, as an imperfec- 
tion in the machinary of the universe is quite com- 
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prehensible. Such facts bear the most unmistakable 
stamp of accident, wholly devoid of purpose.’ ‘There 
are dis-harmonies, physical and = psychophysical. 
“Metchnikoff sees in these facts the absence of divine 
control; [I (says the author) should rather see in them 
divine miscalculations whose evil effects can 
only be very slowly and painfully eradicated”, 
Regarding immortality the author says—''The Divine 
Spark may acquire sufficient concentration and steadi- 
néss to survive the wreck of material form.’ ‘To 
suppose that the less intellectual amongst mankind— 
the brutally criminal, the imbecile and the new born,— 
have attained the necessary strength of- personality 
appears to me an absurdity. Ifthe proper moment 
has yet arrived for the survival of bodily death, it 
has certainly not yet come for all of us. 1 conceive 
it as being the privilege of few as yet, and these few 
are the most intellectual or the morally highest among 
mankind—in other words, the most highly individualised 
or the most evolved. ‘‘Whena man breeds sheep or 
fowl, he endeavours to do his best for every animal, 
but all his anxiety is for the race’ so “the Evolution 
of the Race is the great fact and the individual is of 
infinitely less importance.”’ ‘‘We delude ourselves 
with a belief that immortality is a certainty and thereby 
learn to despise the body and the proper care of this 
present life—the only really certain thing 
we have (only here the italics are ours). We forget 
_ or do not apply that very wise old proverb °‘4 b1rd in 
the hand ts worth two in the bush’’. Throughout 
mammals, we find that life lasts some ten times the 
length of the time the creature requires to arrive at 
maturity—yet with man itis only three times or at 
best four! It is pretty certain than Man ongiht to live 
normally to 120 or 133 at least. The beliefin im- 
mortality—is to some extent responsible for this 
degeneration. It is my belief that man, instead of 
making so sure of immortality, should occupy himself 
with the prolongation of earthly life.” “ The world 
spirit is the Ormuzd of the Persians and Man's duty 
is to help Ormuzd in the work of selection amongst 
his own kind.” 

These are some of the conclusions of the author. 
He could not “refrain from submitting them to the 
criticism of those who may peruse this volume to be 
approved or to be rejected, as they may deserve.” 
Let the readers now decide what they would do. 

Some of our readers must have read that excellent 
book ‘God and the Soul.’ The author of that book 
(Richard A. Armstrong) is a different person from 
that of the Mystery of existence.” 


, MaAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


William Morris; by Alfred Noyes. Englishmen of 
Letters New Series, Macmillan and Company. 


Of all the volumes which have hitherto appeared 
iy the New Series this is perhaps written within the 
smallest compass as it extends only to 151 pages. And 
yet the author's parsimony of words has not left any 
biographical item of interest untouched, or any critica! 
detail of importance unexamined. Some of the pages, 
so eloquently are they written, arrest our attention at 
once. The crystal clearness of the narrative and the 
commentary are simply admirable. No bewildering 
paradox has been perpetrated. No misty dictum of 
criticism has been heedlessly launched. No attempt 
has been made to darken sweet counsel with cloudy 
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expression, No freakish theories have been, allowed 
to supersede sanity of judgment aiid tkere is not the 
least trace of any ignoble compromise with bias and 
predilection. 

The New Series includes lives of five later nine- 
teenth century poets,—-Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Rossetti and William Morris, who have 
planted their flame-shod feet on the splendour-wreathed 
peaks of Parnassus, and there they will dwell for all 
time, whatever fashions may sway the minds of the 
reading public—whatever favourite idol may hold 
suzerainty over the passing hour-——-whatever adverse 
conditions may prevail and overtake letters and 
literary men. Tennyson will certainly appeal to us 
most, as he voices with unmistakable emphasis the 
hopes, aspirations, doubts and bewilderments of an 
entire century—its joy, and toil and sorrow,—its 
unwearied search for knowledge and its strenuous 
striving after peace and order and certitude jin the 
midst of a godless gloom that beleaguered the best 
minds of the period ;—and it is a matter of supreme 
gratification to find Mr. Noyes digressing in more than 
one place to express his glowing appreciation of the 
genius and workmanship of one, who, whatever Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and others may say, has made the 
profoundest impression on the hearts of his audience. 

The present monograph is purposely written ona 
‘lower scale of values’? and though Mr. Noyes has 
throughout shown undimmed enthusiasm, there are 
none of those ungenerous tricks of criticism which 
exalt one poet at the expense of another. This is the 
most pleasing feature of the book. There is no 
inflated laudation, no unrestrained extravagance of 
praise—no aggravating pile of unmeaning superlatives 
of praise. Mr. Noyes deserves our best thanks for 
this wise reticence. And yet it must not be supposed 
that the author's pages are devoid of ‘that nameless 
quality which sweeps the disciple, off his feet before 
his idolised master and will, therefore, strike the reader 
as thin and spiritless. On the contrary the book is 
full of vivid and vigorous touches, witness the follow- 
ing extracts taken at random from the chapters dealing 
with the principal works of the poct : 

King Arthur's Tomb ‘is an even finer piece of work, 
more lucid, richer in colour, and even more turbulent 
passion, while its theme is a deeper one..... ...Here 
surely, too, one sees the influence of his studies in 
painting translated into another art. But in the magni- 
ficent picture of the tournev that follows there is some- 
thing of the red wine of battle that is only to be drunk out 
of the inverted helmets of heroic poetry—a wine more- 
over. of a heady kind that is hardly to be found outside 
the poetry: of Morris, unless it be that which they 
drink in Valhalla.” 
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“Enchanting asa fairy tale, The Life and Death of 
Jason is yet as credible as any modern novel when 
once the reader ts absorbed init. And it is perhaps 
the most complete revitalisation of a mythological 
world ever accomplished in English verse.”’ 

% 8 ae " 8 % 

“His other works, beautiful as they may be, are 
not strong enough to stand by themselves; but Zhe 
Earthly Paradise does stand by itself, like an indepen- 
dent literature, in a world and atmosphere of its own. 
One‘can almost conceive it to have been indeed the 
work of some strange Greek nation in an unknown 
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sea, rather than the work of one man, and one can 
picture it surviving the wreck of many languages and 
literatures, as the Arabian Nights and one or two 
collections of fairy tales will survive, with perhaps the 
‘work of half-a-dozen individual poets.” 
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“Vet, as it (Sigurd) stands, we do feel that it soars 
higher. It is cloudy in parts; but its clouds are 
magnificent, and through their rents we catch glimpses 
of an immensity of stars, and are conscious of a sweep 
of the heavens unknown in the Valleys below.”’ 

But the impatient reader may exclaim; ‘This is 
merely mechanical maundering—there is nothing ac- 
tually here of Morris himself—not even a stray frag- 
ment from his poems to relieve these ‘dry-as-dustical’ 
remarks’’, Well, he must remember that there is such 
a thing as editorial interdict in regard to space, and 
further that poets suffer most from haphazard quota- 
tions. The present writer has abstained from import- 
ing into his paper unconnected lines from Morris’s 
works as they would not properly represent the main 
spirit of the poet—nor the ‘‘treasures of humour, 
felicity, passion, contained therein.” And yet it is hard 
to omit all reference to the stanzas given below. 
Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ! 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate. 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 
a cS = 2 
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Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant, 
Life have we loved through green leaf and through sere, 
Though still the less we knew of its intent : 
The Earth and Heaven through countless year on year, 
Slow, changing were to us but curtains fair 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day. 

Hira LAL CHATTERSI. 


Glimpses of Hidden Indta: Thacker, Spink and Co. 
Indian Edition. Price Rs. 2. (278pp,) 


The authoress, writing under the pseudonym of 
John Law, has given us a really interesting account of 
some aspects and tendencies of Indian hfe, and, unlike 
most foreign writers on India, she has not confined her 
attention to her own ‘set’ only, but has dealt largely with 
the people of this vast peninsula, from the prince to the 
peasant, not forgetting the much-maligned students 
and lawyers, to whom she devotes two chapters. In 
spite of her sneers at cheap education (chap-xiii)—-she 
actually thinks (p.261) thatit would have been much 
better for India to spend the money ‘lavished’ upon 
schools and colleges in improving the lot of the English 
soldier in India-——and of her admiration of Lord Clive 
(chap. xv), it must be admitted that on the whole she 
sympathises with Indian aspirations and has a sound 
grasp of the fundamental factors of what is called the 
‘Indian problem’. There are chapters on marriage, 
caste and vedantism—‘the religion in which modern 
science finds its conclusions hinted at’ (p. 263)—and 
the social and religious sides of Indian life have been 
touched upon lightly, but with sympathy and insight. 

She is conscious that of all foreigners, Sister 
Nivedita alone understands the workings of the Hindu 
mind (p. 26). 
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Our authoress mixed to some extent with Indian 


men and women, but it is obvious that she did 
so for the purpose of writing her book, and 
not from any more serious and nobler motive. Asa 


woiman’s judgment on her own sex, her remarks on 
the purdah system as a factor in the preservation of 
the Hindu race (p. 38) and on early marriage as 
mere betrothal and a scientifically correct custom 
(p. 145), are instructive, though they are far from 
being the whole truth. ‘In all probability unmarried 
women in England have suffered quite as much from 
want of marriage as child-wives in India have sufter- 
ed from early marriage’—(p, 146). But her observa- 
tions are often very. superficial. Sister Nivedita, for 
instance, would never have imagined that a Hindu’s 
regard for his womankind is to be gauged by the fact 
that a Hindu mother never allows her son to fetch a 
glass of water for himself (p. 58) and she knows his- 
tory too well to be able to write as follows: ‘There 
has never been an age of chivalry in India. Such an 
age was made possible in Europe by the Christian 
religion and the worship of the Virgin Mary’— 
(p. 236). Nowhere else in the world is a mother so 
venerated as in India. Draper, Stanley Lane Pool 
and others have shown that the institution of chivalry 
was introduced in the West by the Moors of Spain. 
Christian theology considered Eve to be the mother 
of all evil. lamb, in his Assays of Elva, and Professor 


Karl Pearson, in his Ethie of Free Thought, have point- . 


ed out how much of grossness and sensuality there 
is in European chivalry, and Col. Todd had no 
hesitation in recognising the superiority of the Indian 
form of chivalry in purity and refinement to its 
European prototype. é 

The writer gives an altogether new explanation of the 
notorious race-bias of the Imperialist poet Kipling which 
deserves quotation. ‘When I quote Mr. Kipling in 
India, I am told (of course, I know it is a mistake) that 
he has Eurasion antecedents.. Of course, Eurasians out- 
do English people in drawing a hard, dividing line bet- 
ween India and England’ (p. 5). She makes some very 
incisive remarks on the Eurasian community (chap. v), 
and complains that the word ‘native’ which Indians 
thoroughly dislike is so much on their lips (p. 51), 
but we are sorry to find that she is not herself above 
catching the contagion (pp. 60,108,161). 

On the subject of the Native States the writer has 
some thing very sensible to say. ‘The greater the fuss 
made of Indian Princes, the more do they feel inthe velvet 
glove the hand of steel ; and while speaking of- the British 
Raj with due loyalty and respect, many of them are sad 


_at heart’ (p. 37). We learn from this book (pp. 37,84) 


that H. H. the Nizam, though desirous of visiting 
England, will not ask permission of the Government of 
India todo so. He seems to be a passive resister 
against Lord Curzon’s circular regulating the move- 
ments of Indian Princes. It seems that even Hydera- 
bad ts not free from ‘anti-English Hindus’ who say 
that the Residents have been bad men and their wives 
have taken bribes (p. 69). But it is gratifying to 
know that there is little of discontent in the capital 
of the Nizam's dominions. ‘Why? In Hyderabad the 
Prime Minister is a Hindu, and the Private Secretary 
of the Prime Minister is a Parsi. Mahomedans have 
from the time of Akbar placed Hindus in prominent 
positions; and history tells us that Hindus have 
served Mahomedans faithfully. Englishmen do not 
trust Indians; consequently the most important and 
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the best-paid billets are held by themselves. And 
the consequence is what? Jealousy. Discontent. 
Bitterness.’ (pp. 81-82), 

On page 109 we are given an instance of Anglo- 
Indian prejudice against all that is non-British; 
though Indian medicines are more suited to the 
climate of India than those prescribed by the 
British pharmacopeeia, English doctors in India 
do not use them for fear of losing patients. But 
the authoress is not herself free from conventional 
prejudices, for the sight of a barebodied Hindu lawyer 
whose drawing-room is furnished in European style 
strikes her as curious (p. 57). Here she forgets the 
simple truth, that culture and civilisation are things 
of the mind, and not of outward show. 

The writer was present in Bombay during the trial 
of Mr. Tilak and says: ‘I must say that I could not 
understand why the Parsi Judge challenged every 
Hindu who could have acted on the jury, and allowed 
the jury to be composed solely of men who did not 
know the language in which the article on which the 
prosecution was based was written. I watched the atti- 
tude of the jury very closely ; and I came to the conclu- 
sion that most of the jurymen had made up their minds 
before the trial commenced.’ (p. 142°. ‘The editors 
of the larger Hindu papers are shrewd, well-educated 
men, and their papers are a credit to Indians’ (p. 238). 
The futility of press prosecutions 1s indicated in the 
following lines (p. 240). ‘As soon as one hittle paper. 
is suppressed, another springs up to take its place ; 
and the Hindu mind 1s so adaptive, so ingenious, 
that if allthe vernacular papers in India were sup- 
pressed, then some other mode of communicating and 
circulating thought would be discovered.’ 

Bengalis will feel flattered to learn that the authoress 
calls them ‘the brains of India’ (p. 140.) Speaking of 
the work done by Indians in subordinate positions, 
‘work that has enabled Englishmen to become a credit 
‘to themselves and to England’ (p. 230) the writer very 
truly remarks: ‘Certainly English civilians receive 
credit for a great deal that is done by Indian officials 
who work under their direction, and would be ina 
sorry plight if such helpers were taken away and they 
were left to themselves’ (pp. 233-4). 

The writer’s views on the political future of [India are 
on the whole sound. ‘What are Indians really fighting 
for? Racial equality—Racial equality throughout the 
British Empire is the problem of the future...In the 
solution of that problem lies the fate of the British 
Empire, for Asia has taken on a_ new lease of life’ 
(p.140). The writer believes that another fifty years 
must pass by before the higher positions inthe Army 
are thrown open to Indians. (p.236). ‘A study of the 
last half century makes me believe that Indians will 
follow the British flag, and not set up a flag of their 
own (p.231).’ ‘An Indian renaissance, born of a new 
consciousness of unity, is seen everywhere to-day. The 
direction in which this new consciousness of unity will 
move is towards the raising of the masses; and as the 
depressed classes are lifted up, caste distinctions will 
break down, and political unity will become possible’ 
(p.276). More than once {pp.71, 189) the authoress 
refers to the parallelism between the present times and 
the days of Aurangzebe. ‘With Aurangzebe came 
the first indications of disintegration. In the time of 
that iconoclast the Hindus grew discontented. The 
Bengalis asked for more power and influence; and 
their requests were curtly refused. Things that hap- 
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pened at that time strangely resemble things that are 
going on to-day in India’. 

The views of the authoress on the Hindu-Mahome- 
dan Question deserve attention. ‘If anyone says that 
Hindus and Mahomedans have the same interests in 
India, he makes a mistake. Mahomedans are playing 
a world-wide game today, and that game keeps them 


loyal to England in India, and very quiet’ (p.6). ‘Again, 


I must repeat that, in niy opinion, Mahomedans and 
Hindus have not mixed in India, They have come 
much closer together than English people and Indians 
have done; but more than one leading Mahomedan 
in India has said to me: ‘Ifthe English left India, 
then we should be topdog again’. That Mahomedan 
and Hindus should become one nation is the pious 
desire of every Hindu reformer; but the ideals and 
aspirations of Mahomedans are of a different charac- 
ter’ (p.78;. We leave the reader to judge how far 
these views are justified by facts. 

Like other writers on India, the authoress considers 
the Indian tendency towards overspeculation a clog in 
the wheel of her material advancement. She quotes Sir 
J. R. Seely who said: ‘We are not cleverer than the 
Hindu ; our minds are not richer or larger than his. 
He can match from his poetry our sublimest thoughts ; 
even our science has few conceptions that are altogether 
new to him. Our boast is not that we have more 
brilliant ideas, but that our ideas are better tested and 
sounder, “The greatness of modern as compared with 
medieval or ancient civilisation is that it possesses a 
large stock of practical power-——”’ 


There are some eggregious errors in the book which 
reveal the writer's defective acquaintance with the 
customs and habits of the people of the land. On page 
11s it is said that most Mahomedans in India are 
polygamous ; but the latest census report shows that 
among Mahomedans, only 21 per thousand indulge in 
a plurality of wives. On page 59 we find it said that 
all Mahomedans speak Hindustani. In East Bengal, 
where the Mahomedan population is the largest, almost 
all of them speak Bengali, and nothing but Bengali. On 
page 125 the authoress says: ‘Only the lowest castes 
will touch a dead body, so the corpse is borne on the 
shoulder of coolies.’ The fact is that a dead body is 
considered so sacred that none but the nearest relations 
and fellow-castemen are allowed to touch it, and it 
is only the outcastes whose corpses are handled by 
coolies. 

We shall now close this rather lengthy review b 
quoting a few wise observations which occur here and 
there in the book. 


‘I went to India with the conviction that the English 
had done a great work there by bringing order out of 
chaos... But historical documents have shown me _ that 
during the years of Mahomedan supremacy in India,— 
roughly speaking from the time when William the 
Conqueror went to England until the battle ‘of Plassey 
—less fighting was carried on in India than in Europe 
...during that long period, Mahomedans and Hindus 
were more homogeneous in India than English and 
Indian people have ever been, or are today. It has 
been considered politic to write of things in India as 
England would like them to be; but now that our 
Indian fellow subjects are greater students of modern 
Indian history than Englishmen take the trouble to be, 
it is wiser to state facts than to spread fancies’ (pp. 
17-18). 
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‘| have often thought that if English people in India 
would talk more freely with Indians, then they might 
become wiser men; for Hindus bring to bear on the 
English character the wisdom of the ages; (p. 47). 

..As servants are the only Indians with whom 
most English people come closely in contact, it is no 
unusual thing to hear the vast population of India 
judged by people whose counterparts can be found 
only in the slums of European cities (p. 44). 

‘If Christian missionaries could lift the veil and see 
the tneaning of Hindu symbols, we should hear less 
denunciation of ‘the heathen’ and ‘heathenish 
ways’. But the missionaries whom I met in India, 
with a few notable exceptions, were men and women 
with crude intellects and narrow minds, people who 
repelled and disgusted learned Hindus and cultivated 
Mahomedans and who showed by words and deeds 
that they thought a white skin superior to a black one.’ 


( pp. 128-29 ). 

".. side and aloofness on the part of the English 
people in India have made more enemies for England 
than anything else’ (p. 232). 

The printing and get-up of the book are neat, and 
the binding attractive. On the whole the book is one 
of the best that have been written during .recent years 
by Englishmen and Englishwomen on I[ndia, and as 
such we have much pleasure in recommending it to 
the public. 


Xx 
The Ethics of Passive Reststance: Prize Essay. 
Reprinted from the Indian Opinton International 


Phenix, Natal. 
The object of this small brochure is to demonstrate 


Prin ting Press. 


that passive resistance is not only permissible, but the. 


imperative duty of every individual in certain circums- 
tances. It is pointed out that Socrates and Jesus 
Christ were the greatest of passive resisters, and the 
Christian martyrs -belonged’ to the same category. 
Victor Hugo, Tolstoy and Thoreau, the author of 
‘VYhe Duty of Civil Disobedience’, are liberally quoted 
from. Passive Resistance is defined to be = sub- 
mission to physical force under protest; ‘if passive 
resistance on the part of a minority in a state becomes 
an imperative necessity, then the majority cannot 
continue strong for long’’. ‘This is the secret of the 
power of passive resistance as a political weapon, and 
our brethren in South Africa, like the suffragettes of 
England, have not been slow to grasp it. xX. 


BENGALI. 


Bharatiya Bidusht (Learned women of India): by 


Mantlal Gangopadhyaya. 


Kantie Press, Calcutta. 
Price annas tei. 
t 


We welcome this small octavo volume of 151 pages 
as an eminently suitable prize-book for our boys and 
girls. It is excellently printed and bound, and 
attractively got up. It isa collection of the lives of 
learned Indian women from the Vedic’ age down to 
the time of Raja Rajballav. The book is written in an 
easy and felicitous style, and contains, besides all the 
well-known historical names, such as Gargi, Maitreyi 
and Jilabati, several names less known to fame. The 
_ sketches are short but interesting. The name of one 
Mahomedan literary lady, Princess Jebunnessa, the 
Daughter of Emperor Aurangzebe, is Included in this 
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volume. The object of the author is to inspire the 
younger generation with hope in the future of our 
women. Young minds fed with this pabulum are 
likely to grow up in sympathy with the idea of female 
education which has not made much headway in the 
country though the necessity for such education is not 
usually denied in the abstract in circles which have a 
reputation for enlightenment. The materials gathered 
together in this volume are sufficient to show that eyen 
in the dark days of India immediately preceding and 
following the advent of the British literary culture was 
not forbidden to our ladies and female education was 
neither rare nor considered heterodox. We gladly 
reconimend the book to the public. xX. 


Uf. Razjkahini (Tales of Rajputana}, Vol 1, Mewar: 
by Abanindra Nath Tagore. Kantic -Press, 
Calcutta. Price annas twelve. 


Babu Abanindra. Nath Tagore is not only the 
foremost Indian artist of to-day, but also one of the 
most gifted of Bengali writers. By his style of painting 
he has revived the idealism of Indian art, and by his 
style of writing he is destined to effect no less a 
revolution in Bengali literature. His tales are not like 
other tales, consistent, connected and complete. They 
are a kaliedoscope of bright and beautiful patches, not 
always coherent, or proportionate in the combination of 
parts, nor formally fawless. But they have one grand 
quality-— they are endowed with a soul, and have a 
voice that speaks right into the heart. They are like 
his pictures, instinct with life though not regular in 
form. His descriptions are full of vivid imagery and 
of exquisitely delicate poetic touches, such as captivate 
the imagination of childhood. The best story-teller 
is he who tells his stories in such a way that they 
leave a pe.manent and indelible impression on the 
mind. This high credit belongs to the writer of these 
tales. After this we may expect our young hopefuls, 
as they emerge from the lap of their grandméothers, 
to feed themselves not merely with the mysterious doings 
of ghosts and hobgoblins, but also with the healthier and 
more invigorating food of the mighty deeds of heroism 
and grandeur, nobility and self-sacrifice, of which the 
hills and dales of Rajputana furnish a perennial supply. 
A nobler work of patriotism could not be conceived, 
nor could it be better performed. The book is 
illustrated with some pictures of the artist's own 
school. We shall eagerly wait for the succeeding 
volumes of these tales and would in the meantime 
advise every father to provide his children with a 
copy of the volume already published, confident that 
no better storybook could be placed in their hands. 


Xx. 


Adarsha Bharat Grthini or an Ideal Indian House- 


wife, by Mrs. Amodini Ghosh, published — by 
Babu Gopaldas Ghosh, Dacca. D.Cr. 16 mo. 
The price is not stated. The printing of the 
book is neat and correct, the language chaste, 


diction elegant, reasoning convincing and conclusive. 
The grand ideal of an Indian housewife has been 
successfully drawn and fairly compared with the present 
fallen state of the society. This little booklet deserves 
to be very widely read especially by our ladies so 
that we may all strive after re-attaining the lost ideal. 


CHaRU BaNnDYOPADHYAY, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GUJARATI. 


- A short biography of H.M. King Edward VII, by 
Popatlal Keval Chand Shah. Raj-kot, Printed at 
the Shri Gajanan Press, Ahmedabad, (cloth bound, 
pp. 175. Price Re. 1-4-0. (1909). Illustrated. 


This book gives almost all the important incidents in 
the life of H. M. the King and adverts to several 
others in the Royal Family, such as the death of the 
Prince Consort, and the Indian Tour of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. ‘To those who are 
acquainted with these things, through their knowledge 
of English, it does not afford much scope for useful 
instruction, nor does it pretend to furnish any 
enlightenment by means of any judicious criticism on 
any epoch-making incidents which have been crowded 
into the lives of these Royal personages, and their 
entourage. It has confined itself to a bare narrative 
in which the main structure is borrowed from 
English sources. There are one or two appendices 
which give in Gujarati the two proclamations, wtz., of 
the late Queen Empress, and of His present Majesty. 
The illustrations in the book are not at all attractive, 
some of them are mere daubs, and if ever a Second 
Edition is called for we suggest the author had -etter 
look to them. 





K. M. J. 


(1) Examination of Bullocks for Soundness, pp. 7. 

(2) Princtples of Cattle-breeding and Improvement 
of Cattle-breeds in Guyarat. pp. 8, by Mahashanker 
Chhaganlal Fosht G.B.V.C, Late Lecturer, 
Veterinary, Colleges, Bombay, and Calcutta. Late 
Manager, Northcote Cattle Farm, Chharodt Vetert- 
nary officer, iu charge, Veterinary Hospital, Godhra. 


Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 


Paper bound, Price 1 anna each, (1909). 


It takes one from seven to eight. minutes to go 
through these-two tracts. But their importance is in 
_inverse ratio to their size. In a very small compass, 
the author, who writes with the authority -of an 
experienced hand, has condensed a lot of useful inform- 
ation, and instruction, in language suitable for those 
who are most concerned with the subject, both for 
laymen and agriculturists. It is handy, cheap, and 
popular tracts of this sort, which we want at present 
for a class, which is the backbone of our economic life. 
Famine has devastated Gujarat, and denuded the pro- 
vince of a large number of agricultural cattle. It isa 
problem which perplexes both the Government and the 
people as to howto make up for this loss, and any thing 
which comes as a help to the solution of the problem, 
must come very handy. If cattle-rearers only keep 
the instructions embodied in these little booklets in 
mind, they will do much good to themselves: and 
others. 


K. M. J. 


- Shrt Atmasiddht Shastra by the late Shriman Raj- 
chandra, published by Mansukhlal Raojibhai 
Mehta, printed at the Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay, Second Edition, pp. 54 and 38: cloth 
bound. Price Re. 1-0-0. (1908). 


We had occasion recently to review the work of 
Mr. Mansukhlal, and we are glad we have so soon 
‘got another opportunity to acknowledge the sterling 
worth of his living interest in Jaina-Gujarati literature. 
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The above book is a purely religious or rather religio- 
philosophical treatise. It consists of 142 Gujarati 
Shiokas composed by his late brother; Rajchandra. 
They were compoged in about a day anda half, to 
Instruct a layman, who was weak in health, and who 
wanted lessons in ‘'Tatwasar.”’ The language of the 
Shlokas is easy, but much remains behind, and unless 
there is an expounder of the work, as competent as 
the author, it is difficult to extract the philosophical 
jewels that lie embedded in them. Its main purpose 
is to prove these six attributes of the Atman,—1.. Its 
existence, 2. Its indestructibility. 3. That it is the 
real author of our actions (karma). 4. That it is the 
enjoyer of the results of our actions. 5. That 
“‘moksha”’ exists. 6. That ‘“moksha’’ is attainable. 
He has tried to support the thesis by means of 
propositions taken generally from all religions. In 
his brother Mansukhlal, the deceased Jain Saint has 
found an expounder of his works, in every way worthy 
of himself. In a long and detailed preface, in which 
he has ransacked almost every system of Hindu 
Philosophy, Mansukhlal has commented on and 
explained every outstanding feature of his brother’s 
work, It is impossible in the small compass of a 
review-article to advert to all that is commendable 
in it, but we would. give one or two samples only, 
e.g. on page 17, where he takes up the discussion 
about the attributes of the Aztman and proves the 
superiority of the conclusions. reached by the Jaina 
Philosophers, by drawing on the Mimansa -Schcol of 
philosophy, the beliefs of the followers of Prdhdha 
the Sankhya Darshana, the Yop and Nyaya Shastras, 
the Vedant, the Adwatt and Vishishthadwatt and 
Nimbakar'’s Dwaitadwaita philosophies, and present- 
ing each in its true light, shows how much at home 
he is in the abstruse subject of philosophy as in litera- 
ture. To take one more instance: towards the end 
of the preface, the attempt he has made to shew that 
the discoveries made by the modern and material 
school of physicists, typified’ by Dr. Bose’s assertion 
that non-living and inorganic matter is as sensitive 
to heat and cold’ and other stimuli as the living and 
the organic, were already anticipated and believed 
in by the followers of Mahavir, deserves more than 
a passing note. The beautiful quotation from the 
“Shudadarshana Samuchchaya,"’ portraying how 
the different trees are born, bred, developed and sup- 
ported ; how they live, die, and derive their sustenance 
and inspiration from the different phenomena of 
nature, “(the fig tree, the peepul tree and the necm 
tree, blossom by the rain, thunder of the monsoon 
and the breeze of shishir, the asoka tree, blossoms 
when it is touched by the feet—with jingling anklets 
—of a beautiful maiden, the faas tree by her embrace, 
the shivish tree by hearing the music of Panchama 
Swara ée.,) and human actions, has to be read in the 
original to feel its full force and significance. We 
consider the book a valuable addition to our literature. 
Looking to its fine mechanical execution it is cheap 
for the price catalogued, K. M. J. 


A biography of Abhaya Kumar Mantrishwar, Part I. 
by Motichand Odhavji, Bhavnagar, Printed at the 
Bhavnagar Anand Printing Press. pp. 263. cloth 
bound. Price. Re. 1-4-0. (1908), 


This is another Jaina work and comes from 
Kathiawad. We noticed some time back that the Jaina 
community and the province of Kathiawad both were 
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looking up, and the progress, we find, is kept up. 
This isa translation of a Sanskrit Mahakavya of a 
Jaina upadhyaya, Shrimad Chandratilak. It is the 
life-history of one of the princes of a King of Magadha. 
The prince went into exile for certain reasons, and after 
he had undergone various vicissitudes and married 
abroad, circumstances brought him back to his capital, 
where on his father’s death, he succeeded him. His 
wife who did not know his real status, gave birth toa 
son, who found out his father and served him as his 
minister, without the former recognising him. The 
translation sets out the strong points of Abhaya 
Kumar’s character as minister, and isa very readable 
production. A vocabulary at the end explains some 
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have been mr 
K. M. J 


purely Jaina terms, but it could 


fuller with advantage. 


Shri Fnan bachan, Natwadal Kanauyalal Vaishan 
Printed at the Gujavat Printing Press, Ahmeda 
cloth bound. pp. 126. Price As, o-10-0. (79 
Second Edition : 


This is a collection of quotations from different auth 
Indian and European, on all sorts of subjects. T 
furnish pleasant reading and act asa sort of relie 
way of light reading toa ‘tired brain.’ The rang 
selection is very wide and comprehensive. 


K. M. J 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Messages of Uplift—A rejoinder. 


The attack which the writer under the abbreviated 
pen-name of ‘Pol’ makes on Mr. Jadu Nath Sarkar 
in the August Number of this journal misses its point, 
first, because it is couched in places in very harsh 
language, and secondly, because it sets the scattered 
effusions of an ‘‘adventure’’ over the writings of one 
of the brightest graduates of the Calcutta University, 
of one, in fact, who represents in his career something 
much more than mere academic distinction and is 
coming to be considered as a_ scholar of the highest 
type. When I read Mr. Sarkar’s notice of the 
‘‘Messages ”’ in the July issue it struck me that though 
the grounds of condemning the book were unim- 
peachable yet he had very nearly dipped his quill into 
vitriol, But a reviewer writing over an open signature, 
and fully responsible for what he'says, is quite at liberty 
to express his personal opinion of another’s perfor- 
mance, regardless of the fact whether his words would 
have an emollient effect or make one wince. Now 
most readers of Mr. Nihal Singh’s articles must have 
noticed a certain vulgarity of tone, and if I may say so, 
a vicious slangy atmosphere of phrase. Mr. Sarkar 
in the short review in question brought these into 
prominence, and except the unfortunate reference, 
‘“‘a penniless half-educated youth, etc’’, which is 
distinctly objectionable as it is used in connection 
with a fellow-contributor, there is nothing in his 
remarks which can call forth a violent protest. Mr. 
Jadu Nath Sarkar was looking at the pamphlet from 
the literary standpoint and was perfectly right in 
speaking of its rather pretentious title in a lower key 
of praise. 

Not content with reading a sharp lecture to Mr. 
Sarkar about the true function of criticism, the amiable 
Mr. Pol goes on to observe: ‘It would be idle to deny 
that Mr. Singh’s articles form one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the Modern Review, whereas the dullness of 
learned historical disquisitions is often repellent. But 
those who write learnedly should be satisfied with a 
“fit andience though few’’ and should not pitch into 
less learned folk who happen to be more popular.” 
This is sheer drivelling fudge and is conceived in 
very bad taste, in as much as it insinuates that Mr. 


Sarkar was impelled by motives of jealousy to b 
bitterly acrimonious. But his reputation as a ¢g 
writer has been firmly established, for his histo 
papers are full of eminent scholarship, and are wri 
in a finer style thar’ the works of either Ranad 
Mr. Dutt. There is no ponderosity or pomposity, 
adapt Matthew Arnold’s language, and yet accu 
has not been sacrificed to spurious rhetoric nor 
right historic spirit to shallow partisanship. 


GHAZIPUR, 
7-8-0909. 


Prof. Sarkar and Mr. ‘Pol’. 


Mr. Pol has taken to the stwtlta stmtltbus curvar 
methed in his protest against Prof. Jadunath Sark 
review of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh’s book. J have 
quarrel with Mr. Pol—I do not know his real nan 
nor have-l any special attachment to Prof. Sarkar 
1 hope no motives will be ascribed to what I write. 

Ido not think that Prof. Sarkar is of opinion 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh is half-educated as he h 
no university diploma. I] have read Mr. Sark 
criticism carefully and I find no allegation what 
to that effect. It seemsto me that Mr. Sarkar 
chosen to call Mr. Singh ‘half-educated' as he 
found something in his contributions either in 
matter of style or of the mede of treatment which 
given rise to the behef in his mind that a mar 
higher education—not necessarily college educatic 
would-have dealt with tre materials Mr. Nihal Si 
has at his command in an altogether different \ 
It is my conviction, although I do not know Mr. Sai 
personally, that Mr. Sarkar is not so narrow 
to say that a University man alone is well-educatec 

1 happened to disagree on’ a few points with 
Sarkar in regard to the review of the autobiography 
Rajnarain Bose he contributed to the pages of 
journal some time ago, but I felt that it would be 
height of injustice {o disparage the splendid serv 
he is rendering to the country by throwing new 
precious light upon a period of our nation’s hist 
Tobe honest, we are all proud of Prof. Jadu 
Sarkar and his tireless labours towards the un-vei 
of historical truths have won him a renown which, 


> 


Hrra LAL CHATTERJI 
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us hope, neither disparaging breath nor length of days 
will impair. It is rather funny when a man unable to 
choke down his spleen turns up his nose at such a 
useful member of the community and gives him the 
euphemistic name of ‘a stay-at-home scholar’. lam of 
opinion that the masterly contributions of Prof. Sarkar 
have added to the value of the Modern Review and 
that they possess great charms for persons who are 
interested in what is permanent in literature. 

Mr. Pol is right when he says that several have made 
their mark without going through a system of univer- 
sity training. Knowledge is not the monopoly of 
’varsity men alone but it comes to him who seeks it in 
right earnest. Mr. Pol should, nevertheless, bear in 
mind that any man without a university education who 
can put together words to say whate ser gets uppermost 
in his mind is not above being ‘half-educated’ and 
that every such a one is not a Spencer or a Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. On the other hand, a graduate who 
thinks that whatever he says or writes will be thought 
an oracle because of his university diploma and that 
it must possess undoubted literary excellence has some 
sickness in his brain and ts only half or guarter 
educated. Bengal can boast of several eminent indi- 
viduals who owed little or nothing to their Alia Mater 
and Mr. Jadunath Sarkar though a flower of the Calcutta 
University is not, I trust, unwilling to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Czsar's. Indeed, if I 
have understood Mr. Sarkar aright I think that he 
likes to see that one should be in regular pupilage ere 
one can climb Mount Sinai and shower down messages. 
Kristodas Pal, Harish Chandra Mukerji, Akshaya 
Kumar Dutt, Protap Chandra Mozoomdar and several 
other such non-university men contributed each 
according to his capacity to the thought of the world 
but we do not know what long years of study and 
meditation they had to pass through.’ Their culture, 
thoughtfulness and command of the language were 
manifested in their writings as it invariably happens to 
be the case with all well-educated persons. 

Prof. Sarkar has judged of Mr. Singh's book from 
the standpoint of licerature and has frankly recorded 
his views. It would have been better, however, if 
Prof. Sarkar had been somewhat less pointed in his 
remarks. 

Mr. Stead is said to have given Mr. Nihal Singh 
praise for his style but that is not at all a dilemma to 
us. An Indian youth who can express his ideas 
tolerably well in English can be assured of encourage- 
ment from a generous-hearted Englishman; but 
in spite of the pratse which Mr. Stead is said to have 
generously bestowed upon Mr. Nihal Singh it can be 
said that there is much in his language which offends 
one’s finer sense of literary perfection. 

[t has not been my purpose to defend Mr. Sarkar. 
I have only attempted to zzterpret him as I have been 
able to understand him. 


Cyunr Lat MuKERSYI. 


“Messages of uplift.’’ 


Mr. Flower, in his Introduction to a collection of 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh’s articles, put forth on his 
behalf, the claim that Mr. Singh was the preacher of 
important messages to his fatherland, that he was a 
great “enlightener and uplifter’’ of India and that he 
should be an “inspiring example to. the young of 
_Hindostan,”’ Before singing Hosanna to the newly 


risen messenger of “light and uplift”? and receiving his 
‘messages’? with’ becoming rapture, I, in the July 
Modern Review, inspected his credentials and exami- 
ned his claim to be set as a model for our benighted 
young men. This hardihood on my part has provoked 
in the August number, a lengthy protest from an 
anonymous scribe (‘Pol’) who either has not read my 
review through or does not understand the plain 
meaning of English words. For example, | gave Mr. 
Singh credit for his enterprising spirit, pleasant style, 
and (some) useful information,—though my critic 
ignores the fact. Again, the description of 
Mr. Singh as “A penniless Indian youth, &c.’’ did 
not come from my pen (as alleged by Pol), but is a 
mere summary of what his admirers have said. Mr. 
Flower calls him a penniless youngman (p. 9 of 
Messages); Mr. Singh himself mentions some of the 
odd jobs by which he had to earn his bread, and 
many glimpses of his Bohemian life are supplied by 
an American panegyrist in the February number of 
this Review. 

The points raised in my review are of the deepest 
public importance, and concern Mr. Singh personally 
only so far as he is an illustration. If Mr. Singh is to 
be the nation’s teacher,—the “teacher of something 
absolutely new and highly valuable,—we must first 
satisfy ourselves about his qualification for the high 
office. Such a scrutiny is the duty of the Press, and 
only a diseased imagination or dishonest advocacy can 
call it a personal attack. 

‘Pol’ has cited the cases of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer to keep Mr. Singh in 
countenance; but it is a false parallel; the former 
had not to tot with their hands while discovering 
‘truths’ for ‘the benefit of the fatherland.’ Let me 
not be misunderstood. Labour is sacred. Buta man 
who has todo hard manual labour—and a common 
workman in America must earn much or he would 
starve,——has no time to study institutions and races, 
no time to reflect, no opportunity of meeting the 
higher classes in free and equal intercourse. And if 
such a man does play the role of a political philosopher, 
his “‘messages’’ connot, in the nature of things, be the 
highest lessons that India can get from America. 
That is my contention. Can any reasonable man 
deny it? Mr. Flower’s high-flown praise of Mr. S. N. 
Singh would have been true only of a De ‘Tocqueville 
or James Bryce. Applied to Mr. Singh it was either 
“Bunkum” (as I suggested) or a very big draft on 
on the Indian reader’s credulity. It is a waste of 
national energy and a misdirection of the national mind 
to cry up a “twinkling star” like a “blazing sun.” 

University education may be despised by my critic 
for reasons best known to him. But it is only by 
developing their Universities and sending their dest 
scholars abroad that Japan and Germany have got 
‘light and truth’’ from foreign lands. Foreign travel 


_ gives the finishing touch to education, but it cannot, 


except in the rarest cases, be a thorough substitute for 
the latter. What you learn in a foreign land depends 
on what you take there withzz yourself. ‘Unto every 
one that hath shall be given,’ is true here also. I am 
sorry to have to labour these elementary truths, but 
here I am not addressing ‘Pol’ but a larger audi- 
ence,-—the unhappy young men who may be misled by 
Mr. Flower’s words into abandoning, useful and 
solid work at home in order to pursue a phantom in 
America, . . 
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If an Indian youth wishes to serve his fatherland, 
should we say to him, as Mr. Flowet has done, ‘'‘Go 
forth and imitate Mr. Saint Nihal Singh’? I empha- 
tically answer, No; for such a counsel would be a 
double wrong,—a wrong to India which would be 
supplied with shoddy ‘messages’, and a grievous wrong 
to the youth, who would be left, penniless and un- 
trained, to sink or swim in an alien land. Writing 
for the Press can supply bread to a very few of our 
countrymen in) America. Mr. Singh is the only 
success among dozens of our youngmen who started 
on the same illusive quest. The path he is following 
was trodden 25 yearsago by Mr. Amrita Lal Roy 
(sometime editor of Hope)—though the latter did not 
vainly invoke the sacred name of fatherland, nor pose 
as a new prophet. 

In support, of my remarks on the seamy side of the 
American character, [ refer the reader to Shadvwell’s 
Industrial Efficiency, ed. of 1909, pp. 13, 17, 20, 27, 
et seq. 

‘Pol,’ after preaching me a homily on good taste 
and the impersonality of true criticism, has exemplified 
his precept by imputing my criticism toa mean envy 
of Mr. Singh’s great popularity! Historical articles, 
according to him, are dull and repellent to the public! 
Now, an opinion, as opposed to a fact, derives its 
sole value from the character of the person holding 
it. I must, therefore, decline to answer one who 
conceals himself under the mask of anonymity 
in assailing a controversialist standing in_ the 
open. But a word is necessary in defence of the 
growing school of Indian history. Historical articles 
do not seem to be unpopular, considering that every 
decent 
them every month. I myself have been solicited for 
articles by the other four first class English reviews 


Indian magazine publishes one or more of. 
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published in India and the eight leading Bengali 
monthlies. ‘The editors of these papers presumably 
know their own interests and the taste of the reading 
public better than nameless scribes can do. So, my 
“message,’’—you see it is catching,—to my comrades, , 
the worshippers of the Historic Muse all over India, 
is, 

_ “Be of good cheer. You may fail to make any 
impression on the colossal wisdom of a certain class 
of politicians; but the world will survive such a 
calamity. There are plenty of other readers, fit 
audience and yet not few, ready to appreciate your 
efforts. Here, even here, you will have your meed of 
praise, and hereafter—the wreath of immortal fame!” 


ic JADUNATH SARKAR. 


Buddha's Relics. 


[ should like to add onething to the valuable sug- 
gestion made in the August number of the Modern 
Review in connection with the relics of Buddha. It is 
this: That not only a monument should be built on the 
exact spot where the remains have been found but 
that institutions befitting the glory of the Prince of peace 
should be founded thereon for the good of man. A 
Buddhist Vihava with the objects of promoting the 
study of Buddhism and helping those who are in want 
and sickness will, | make no doubt, add usefulness to 
sanctity and glorify the blessed name of Him who laid 
down a royal Sceptre for the profit of all flesh; who 
was all love, sweetness, grace and peace, whose life and 
labour will form an eternal song of the human race and 
in the presence of whose dominion human knees shall 
ever bend and human lips shall ever be awed into 
silent praise and adoration. 


CHuNnI Lat MuKERSI. 


NOTES 


Education in the Deccan in the 
Pre-British Period. 


In his Minute on Education written in 


March, 1824,’ Mountstuart Elphinstone 
said :— 

“The great body of the people (of the Deccan) are 
quite illiterate ; yet there isa certain class in which 
men capable of reading, writing, and instructing, 
exist in much greater numbers than are required, 
or can find employment. This is a state of things 
which cannot long continue. The present abundance 
of people of education is owing to the demand there 
_was for such persons under the Maratha Government. 
That cause has now ceased, the effect will soon follow, 
and unless some exertion is made by the Govern- 
ment, the country will certainly be in a worse state 
under our rule than it was under the Peshwa's. I 
do not confine this observation to what is called 
learning, which, in its present form, must unavoidably 
fall off under us, but to the humbler acts of reading 
and writing, which, if left to themselves, will decline 


among the Brahmins without increasing among the 
other castes.’’ 


What Elphinstone anticipated has 
tually come to pass. 


ac 


Alexander and .the conquered.races. 

‘Gibbon writes :— 

“When Alexander became master of the Persian 
Empire, he early perceived that, with all the power 
of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by the 
troops which the ascendancy he had acquired over 
the various states of Greece, might enable him to 
raise there, he could not hope to retain in subjection 
territories so extensive and populous; that to render 
his authority secure and permanent, it must be 
established in the affections of the nations which, he 
had subdued and maintained.by their arms; and that 
in order tou acquire this advantage, all distinctions 
between the victors and vanquished must be abolished, 
and his European and Asiatic subjects must be in- 
corporated and become one people by obeying the 
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same laws, and by adopting the same manners, 
institutions and discipline.” 

Mr. Cameron, who was a_ successor of 

_Macaulay to the Office of Law Member, 
wrote in his: work on the duties of Great 
Britain to India :— 

“What we ought to copy from the great Macedo- 
nion King is, not the particular measures by which he 
proposed to make his Greeks and Persians coherent 
parts of one united Empire, but the generous philan- 
thropic spirit, the imperial equity, with which he divid- 
ed his favour and his protection between them. So 
copying them, we may expect to create that feeling 
in the governed which corresponds to imperial equity 
in the Governors—zmperial feeling it might be called, 
simply as holding nations together under one head, 
in analogy to the phrase national feeling, for that to 
which a ‘single nation owes its cohesion.” 


The attempt to strangle the boycott 
movement. 


One X, presumably an Englishman, wrote 
a letter on “Anglo-Russian relations,” to the 
Pioneer of Thursday, the roth May 1898, in 
the course of which said: - 

% © Can any one state positively and clearly where 
our interests and those of Russia clash? We are the 
great trading nation of the world. Russia neither 
competes with us, like Germany, nor does she like 
France, absolutely strangle our trade in her own 
territories. Since the 16th century we have usually 
found some plausible pretext for waging war with our 
various trade rivals, as they successively cropped up; 
Spaniards, Dutch and French. If we should have a 

- war within the next fifty years with a great European 
power, are we not more likely to find that as in the past, 
our real enemy will be our great tvade rival, Germany 
and not an overgrown power like Russia, who only 
wants peace to enable her to develop her vast Em- 
pire ?” : 

A trading nation as the English 
are, it is no wonder that they will 

do everything in their power to ruin the 

trade and commerce of their rivals and com- 
petitors. They will not if they can possibly 
help it, give a fair field to those over whom 
they possess political supremacy. Now that 
the effect of the boycott of British goods is 
being felt by the manufacturers of England, 
every attempt 1s being made to discredit the 
boycott movement, to connect it with that 
so-called anarchism and terrorism that un- 
fortunately has affected a few misguided 
and mischievous youths of this country. 
In a memorial recently submitted to govern- 

; ment, the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Defence 

: Assocation wrote much nonsense regarding 

ithis movement. It is a pity that the Associa- 
tion did not lay stress on those causes which 
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have brought the boycott movement into ex- 
istence, which are responsible for its genesis. 
The Association would have secured the 
hearty sympathy and good will of every 
educated Indian 1f they had prayed for the 
removal of the causes in which originated 
the boycott of British goods; and if they 
had also asked the Government to advise and 
prevail upon the Colonists of South Africa 
and Natal not to ill-treat and boycott their 
Indian fellow subjects and not to brand 
them all as coolies. 

There is Mr. Rees, M. P., in England 
who will do all that he can to bring pro- 
minently to the notice of Parliament 
and the British public the prayer of the 
Defence Association. The interests of the 
English manufacturers are affected by the 
boycott movement and so very willingly the 
prayer of the Anglo-Indians and Eurasians 
will be given effect to. Wrote Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence :— 

“The difficulty in the way of the government of 
India acting fairly in these matters is immense. If 
anything is done or attempted to be done to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, which reverberates 
in England, and finds sympathy and support there.”’ 

‘The Defence Association do not find fault 
with the Swadeshi movement, but that move- 
ment has been declared by a very high An- 
glo-Indian authority, no less a person than 
His Excellency the present Governor of 
Bombay, as “‘foolish”;—-and the present 
Viceroy expressed some three years ago his 
sympathy with “honest” Swadeshi only. 
That was the language of diplomacy in 
which “words half reveal and half conceal 
the soul within.” His Excellency presum- 
ably did not consider the Swadeshi move- 
ment an “honest” one. 

Should the boycott movement be strangled, 
what wonder if the Swadeshi movement 
should also be sought to be strangled on 
some other flimsy pretext ? 

The Swadeshi and boycott movements (or 
rather movement) are counterparts and 
supplementary and complementary of each 
other. One cannot properly flourish with- 
out thé other. Indians should be wide 
awake and watch carefully the attempts 
that are being made to strangle and discre- 
dit these movements.. 


Putting down Education. 


Educated Indians aré not in the good 
graces of a certain class of Anglo-Indian 
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rulers who look upon them as Frankensteins 
whom British rule has brought into 
existence. From time to time attempts 
are made to put down or.rather strangle 
high education. To keep the people in 
ignorance has ever been the policy of des- 
potism—whether benevolent or malevolent. 
When the Aryans subjugated the aborigines 
of India, they did not exterminate them as 
is the wont of the Christian nations of the 
West. They gave them a place in their 
social polity, but enacted laws which had 
the effect of keeping them in ignorance. 
The shudras or the servile class were not 
slaves inthe acceptations of that term in 
the countries of Islam or Christianity, but 
they were ignorant masses of people whom 
it was not considered proper to educate. 


The slaves in the anctent-Empires of 
Greece and Rome or of Babylon and Egypt 
were not so badly treated as those in the 
colonies of the Christian nations of the mod- 
ern times. Writes a modern historian :— - 


“But we should carry away an utterly misleading 
impression if we supposed that the colonial slavery of 
modern time reproduced the servile system of states 
like ancient Egypt, Babylon, and Rome. Whereas in 
the ancient world men of every race and rank were, 
owing to the fortunes of war, Hable to fall into servi- 
tude, the modern planters of America and the .West 
Indies laid violent hands on a single race—the African 
negroes. ‘Moreover the labour which, under the lash, 
they compelled the negroes to perform was _ restricted 
tosuch products as rice, sugar, indigo, cotton and 
tobacco. In the slave states there was no attempt to 
teach those men any handicraft. 


“On the contrary, the education of negroes was 
expressly forbidden. Here, for instance, are some 
passages from the Code of Virginia in 1849: ‘Every 
assemblage of negroes for the purpose of instruction 
in reading or writing shall be an unlawful assembly. 
Any justice may issue his warrant to any officer or 
other person requiring him to enter any place where 
such assemblage may be and seize any negro therein; 
and he or any other justice may order such negro to 
be punished with stripes. Again, ‘If a white person 
assemble with negroes.for the purpose of instructing 
them to read or write, he shall be confined to jail not 
exceeding six months and fined not exceeding one 
hundred dollars.’”” 


‘‘Here is another paragraph from an Act passed in 
South Carolina in 1834: ‘If any person shall here- 
after teach any slave to read or write, or shall aid in 
assisting any slave to read or write, or cause or 
procure anv slave to be taught to read or write, such 
person, if a free white person, upon conviction thereof, 
shall for every such offence against this act be fined 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, and imprisoned 
not more than six months; or if a person of colour, 
shall be whipped net exceeding fifty lashes, and fined 
not exceeding fifty dollars. And if a slave, shall be 
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whipped not exceeding fifty lashes.’’” Sim 
were passed in Georgia and Alabama. 
“Those Christian Legislators thus doo 


entire servile population to perpetual ignore 
degradation. Their aim was to exclude the 
from all human and humanising influences. 
this policy, however, with the policy of antiqu 
doubt thousands and thousands of slaves wo 
perished in chains on the harvest fields of Eg: 
bylonia, and Sicily, and in Asiatic and Europea 
tin and silver mines. Their forced labour 
raw materials of ancient industry was as sevel 
labour which Christian States imposed upon tht 
of Africain the ninteenth century. But the s 
ducts of antiquity were not confined to agricul 
mineral wealth. ‘There was no department of 
industry in which servile labour was unrepri 
(Harmworth History of the World, Vol. IV, ; 
We wonder if the repressive policy v 
in vogue in India will ever dictate its 
tian rulers to pass such laws openly 
down education in this country as t 
religionists did in the Christian st 
America not quite a century ago, W 


and trust, not. 
The Dance of Shiva 
By Nanpo Lat Boss. 


In the world, there is but one Indi 
even in India, only one Shiva! The Go 
bliss that lies in nothingness, God c 
most renunciation, God of the rar 
annihilation,—the conception of Ma 
represents as extraordinary an achie 
of the human mind, in one line, as N: 
Principia in another. For sheer em 
profundity, for philosophical daring 
the directness of its approach to the | 
the whole world’s poetry can offer 1 
like this piece of Hindu mythology. 
the lowest savage upwards -may t 
our fourfooted brethren upwards !—a 
known how to worship a Creat 
Preserver, a Personal Guide and Prov 
a friend and father of men. But wh 
the sons of our Motherland, have ¢ 
love Him who breaks the Illusion, H: 
neither asks nor bestows anything s 
freedom of the soul, Him who loves ¢ 
rejected-of-the world, Him whose in 
tion of joy lies in the annthilatior 
things? 

It is not the Shiva of myth and 
but this Shiva of absolute insight, 
assailable certainty, who ts bodied | 
the Dancer of Destruction. Shiva as 
Raja, the Dancing King, is the creé 
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the South, where His form is the commonest 
of all emblems. The South seizes on the 
heart of philosophy, on the life-spring of 
+ theology. She gives us no static God, no 
remote Sannyasin, lost in meditation, but— 
Sankaracharya’s Adwaita, and the common 
craftsman’s Nata--Raja. 

The present age has democratised and 
universalised every local trait and attribute. 
With burning thirst, we drink of the Adwaita, 
and appropriate, asa great genius has here 
done, the symbols of that faith. 

‘The Dance of Shiva’ is samadhi become 
dynamic. It is samadhi represented as 
physical activity. Just so must it be, and no 
otherwise. The pillars and arches of heaven 
are falling. The trisul (trident) is flaming. 
The universe is on fire. And He the Immortal 
dreamer, dances,—drunken with God-consci- 
ousness, awake only to the harmony within, 
—dances the dance that draws the worlds 
into its rhythm, and makes night and day 
_ but the pulsing of its beat. 

Again, as is so often the case with these 
Indian pictures, we are in the presence of a 
work so psychological, so meditative, so 
intense, that the faculty of criticism ceases 
before it, and we are swept away by the 
idea that seized the artist, and made to 
contemplate that alone. 

N. 
mr. HH. S. L.. Polak. 


Mr. Henry S. L. Polak has come to India 
as a delegate on behalf of the Transvaal 
British Indians, in order to educate public 
opinion here and to rouse India to a sense 
of her duty. Our sisters and brethren in 
South Africa are fighting a most heroic and 
glorious fight,—a fight which is far more 
heroic tha: any sanguinary battle. We are 


proud of them and ought to de all that we. 


can for them. We pray to the Father of 
All Nations to give them faith and strength 


to carry on the struggle, unto death if 
need be. 

— We are indebted to Indian Opinion, 
Phoenix, Natal, for the portrait of Mr. 


Polak reproduced here and the following 
sketch of his life :— 


“Mr. Henry Salomon Leon Polak was born just 27 
- years ago at Doves England, and is the son of Mr. 
J. H. Polak, J. P., who is a member of the South 
Africa British Indian Committee in London. Mr. 
Polak is an undergraduate of London University, 
and is the holder of many certificates, in literary and 





Mr. 


economic subjects, issued by the London Chamber 


H. S. L. Povak: 


of Commerce and_ other educational bodies. He 
completed his education at the Ecole de Commerce, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, whereafter he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, in London. For reasons of health, Mr. Polak 
came to South Africa, in the early part of 1903. Before 
he became identified with the Indian cause, and ac- 
cepted the Editorship of this Journal, which was and 
still is purely a labour of love, he was engaged in 
journalistic work. Desiring to realise some of his 
ideals, he left what might be termed a lucrative ap- 
pointment, with promise of further pecuniary advance- 
ment, and in 1904, joined the Phaenix scheme, under 
which the members receive only just enough to sup- 
port themselves in the simplest manner possible. 
The scheme, as readers of this journal are aware, 
is intended to put into practice the essential teaching 
of ‘Tolstoy and Ruskin, and, in its outward manifesta- 
tion, to'assist in removing the grievances of British 
Indians in South Africa. Owing to the exigencies 
of Indian public work in the Transvaal, and in order 
the better to enable him to carry on his duties in 
connection with this journal, Mr. Polak took articles 
with Mr. M. K. Gandhi in the year 1905, and, in 
1908 was admitted an Attorney of the Superme Court 
of the Transvaal. 


Since the year 1g06, he has acted as Assistant Hon, 
Secretary of the Transvaal British Indian Association 
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—a period that has marked a most critical stage in_ the 
history of British Indians in South Africa, and which 
has demanded from those who like Mr. Polak have 
been intimately connected with the passive resistance 
movement, the most unremitting zeal and devotion. 
During the last three years, Mr. Polak has known no 
rest. He has, besides using his able pen freely for the 
cause, travelled throughout South Africa, either 
making collections in aid of the passive resistance 
struggle, or addressing public meetings and enlighten- 
ing Indians in different parts ‘of the sub-continent as to 
the nature of the struggle. His knowledge of the 
different questions affecting British Indian settlers and 
Asiatic legislation in South Africa is almost un— 
rivalled. In his eagerness to possess himself with 
accurate knowledge, he has considered nothing too 
unimportant to study, and, in order to have a proper 
perspective of the whole situation during what leisure 
he has been able to find, he has studied also modern 
[Indian history. Mr. Polak has kept himself in touch 
with the current Indian thought by contributing to 
several leading newspapers and magazines in India. 
He, therefore, goes to India by no means unknown to 
the Indian public. The people of India will no doubt 
be glad to learn that, in order to know the inner side 
of Indian life and character, throughout his travels in 
South Africa, Mr. Polak has always lived with Indians 
in their homes like one of themselves. He has 
acquired such a hold on their affections, that, during 
the incarceration of the Indian leaders his advice was 
eagerly sought and implicitly followed. 

Mr. Polak was married in 1905, and the Indian 
community in South Africa owes not a little to Mrs. 
Polak sharing her husband’s self-sacrifice and public 
spirit. Latterly, she herself has taken up the organi- 
sing of Indian women’s meetings, and has thrown her- 
self heart and soul into her work. “Two children have 
been born tothem in South Africa. Mr. Polak be- 
longs to an ancient Jewish family, and, being a mem- 
ber of a race which has undergone much oppression, 
considers it a privilege to help in alleviating the suffer- 
ings of British Indians in South Africa. When he 
was yet quite a youth, ethics had a fascinating attrac- 
tion for him. With him religion and ethics are con- 
vertible terms. He, therefore, naturally attached 
himself to the South Place Ethical Society in Loridon, 
of which he is still an associate, and it was from an 
ethical standpoint that he felt himself called upon to 
take up Indian work.”’ 


Grievances of Indians in South 
Africa. 


The shameful and inhuman persecution 
to which Indians are being subjected in 
South Africa would require a big volume 
to deseribe in full. But the following 
sentences taken from Indian Opinion may 
convey a slight idea of the sufferings of our 
countrymen there :— 

“Under the covenant, during the past two years and 
six months over 2,500 Indians have suffered imprison- 
ment mostly with hard labour. Many homes have 
been broken up, many families have been ruined, in 


the struggle. Father and sons have gone to gaol at 
the same time, leaving behind them weeping wives and 
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mothers. Many families are being’ supported from 
charitable funds raised by us. At the present moment, 
nearly two hundred Indians are suffering imprison- 
ment for conscience’ sake. 

The hardship felt has been so great that many have 
succumbed owing to sheer exhaustion. Others have 
left the Colony and are probably to-day starving. A 
resolute band of over 300 continues an active struggle. 
Some have passed through the Transvaal gaols five 
times. ° 

The covenanters are derived from all classes and 
strata of Indian society. Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Parsees, Sikhs and Christians are all fighting India’s 
battle. Merchants who have never undergone physical 
exertion and have been brought up in the lap of luxury 
are breaking stones, or doing scavenger’s work, or 
wheeling barrows of earth and living on coarse mealie 
meal and boiled potatoes or rice and ghee. 

Many Indians domiciled in the Transvaal or in 
some other South African Colony have been by 
arrangement with the Portuguese Administration at 
the Province of Mozambique, deported direct to 
India, at a moment's notice, in some cases leaving 
families and businesses behind uncared for and unat- 
tended.”’ 


Indians in Mauritius. 


In this connection we wish to draw the 
attention of our readers to the condition of 
Indians in Mauritius. The extract is taken 
from the Pars: of Bombay. 


“The Annual Report of the Immigration department 
of the colony of Mauritius has just been published. The 
Report states that ‘the total Indian population of the 
Colony is 261,550, of whom 142,202 are males and 
119,848 females. There were 103,922 deaths during 
the year.’ The words italicised ought to ‘stagger hu- 
manity.’ The report attributes this horrid loss of life 
to ‘three main causes—Measles, Malaria and a Cy- 
clone.’ A more outrageous explanation of such a 
blood-curdling death-rate can scarcely be paralleled in 
the world’s history, The vast majority of the coolies in 
Mauritius belong to India. Can Lord Morley do no- 
thing in the matter? We have realised the painful fact 
that the Imperial Government are absolutely helpless 
where the Colonies are concerned. Can India not 
provide for these poor human beings that goto Mauritius 
only todie? Of what avail the cry of Swadeshi, if 
thousands of Indians needs must go to British Colonies 
to work like slaves and to die like flies ?” 


UThe Paintings of Nanda Lal Bose. 


Mr. Nanda Lal Bose is already well- 
known as one of the most brilliant of the 
still too small school of Indian painters 
who, following Mr. Tagore’s lead, have 
shown that the Indian creative instinct is 
stilla living power, and that there is a 
deeper meaning in Indian nationalism than 
a mere demand for rights. That deeper 
meaning is to be found in the significance 
for humanity of the’ living genius of the 


Indian people. The driving force behind 


| 
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the national movement, still too unconscious 
of its real aims, 1s the ‘will-to-be-free’ of this 
genius of the Indian people. Most precious 
then are the signs, few though they yet 
appear, of that growing inner freedom 
which alone can make political and econo- 
mic ends worth achieving. 

No man can be a true nationalist to 
whom his country’s culture—literature, art, 
or music-—are meaningless. It ts the damning 
proof of the worthlessness of a century of 
. education inflicted by English philistines on 
‘Indian mobs, that to most Indians, even to 
many nationalists, Indian art is meaningless. 

The educational work, then, of the Bengali 
school of national painters, is of infinite 
significance. It is through them alone and 
kindred art developements, that the young 
nation can perceive itself. The true nation- 
builders are the poets, singers, painters of 
the world. Art, as a wise critic has said, is 
not an imitation of life; but life is an 
imitation of art. Jf this be so—and it is 
profoundly true—how jealously, as national 
educationists, should we guard the hope of 
a national art. 

It is most significant, and most hopeful 
that the new nationalist painters find their 
inspiration, asall true prophets have done, not 


in the present but in the past~-and future. 


For it is only on idealised pasts that ideal 
futures can be built. Only heroic subjects, 
subjects that are impersonal, devoid of 
‘topical’ interest, and at the same time 
universal in their content—warp and woof 
as it were of the web of cosmic conscious- 
ness—that. are the true basis of a national 
or universal art. These two, we may note 
In passing, are not conflicting ideals, but 
inseparably connected. Forit is for art to 
show to-.us the universal in the particular, 
revealing that one touch of timeless unity, 
that unity of self whereby the whole crea- 
tion has one being. 

Mr. Nanda Lal Bose, more perhaps than 
any other Indian painter, has reached the 
heroic level in his glorious ‘Sati’, That 
work is in itself a sole, sufficient answer to 
all the blind and grovelling criticism that 
has been levelled at that great ideal. 

No figure in the world’s art could be more 
selfless, more wrapped in the unity of 
personal devotion, more terribly sweet- 
perfect than this young serene Bengali girl, 


* Reproduced in the Modern Review for April, 1908. 
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whom the scorching flames wake not from 
her dream of Him who is her Lord in 
Death and Life. Not idly is it said that 
to Indian women, the husband-lover is her 
God; but this has a spiritual, not the 
domestic sense in which it is often misinter- 
preted. ‘To all great lovers comes the 
knowledge that the one is Shakti and the 
other Mahadeva. Love then is more than 
personal. 


This passion of devoted love is not only 
Indian but universal. So much the more 
of worth its Indian rendering. To an Indian 
writer, too, came the words which serve 
to echo the burden of the painting: 

“Life of my life, Death’s bitter sword 

Hath severed us like a broken word: 

Rent us in twain who are but one... 

Shall the flesh survive when the soul is gone ?”’ 

This cry is one with Deridre’s when the 
three candles of the Gael of whom the 
most beautiful and greatest was her lover 
and her friend, met their bitter death at 
the hands of the High King of Ireland. 
Her words might have then been those of 
an Indian Sati. 

“Love of my life, my frend, my sweet-heart, my 
choice of the men of the earth, many is the woman, 
wed or unwed, envied me until to-day: and now I 
will not stay living after you.” 

Indian too might have been Brynhild’s cry 
when the great Gothic King lay, treacher- 
ously slain, on his funeral pyre. 


‘‘How then when the flames flare upward may 


I be left behind? 
How then may the road he wendeth be hard for 


my feet to find? 
How then in the gates of Valhall may the door 


of the gleaming ring 

Clash to on the heel of Sigurd, as I follow on my 
king ?”’ 
Thus is the whole world knit in one by 
those divine moments of intuition which 
belong to heroic life and art. It is high 
praise to say that the painting ‘Sati’ is 
great enough to rank beside the greatest 
of all other visual conceptions of heroic 

sacrifice. 


In a more recent picture, Mr. Nanda J.al 
Bose has turned from this human-divine 
to a purely divine subject. The Siva 
Tandava, reminiscent (in its vitality and 
rhythm) of paintings of the Kangra school, 
and of South Indian bronzes, shows the 
White Lord dancing the Dance of Death, 
girt with snakes and tiger skin. In one 
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hand he holds his drum, in the other a 
flaming trident. About him and beneath 
him are the ruins of civilisation, whence 
arise the destroying flames whereby the con- 
crete universe is again resolved to Pralaya 
or void. Like a dreamer borne on by a more 
than personal force, the Lord serenely, 
peacefully destroys. His eyes are closed, 
rapt in an inner thought. The treatment 
is at once traditional and new. The Lord 
is ancient, but ever young--above all “He 
takes the forms imagined by his worship- 
pers.” Thus every age reshapes Him in 
its own imagination. Woe only to that 
age when of Him no vision is seen! 

Such painting is as true and real an 
interpretation of religion as any book or 
song. Perhaps when this is realised, men 
will again remember the ethical significance 
ofart,and give back to it that place in 
life and education that belonged to it in 
periods of true and noble civilisation. 
Without such wise imagination, the edu- 
cation of new India, even of nationalist 
India, is like enough to bear but little fruit. 
But if its true place in education is res- 
tored, then may we progress some little 
way towards that ideal education which 
teaches men to know, not facts, but the 
real from the unreal, and this of immediate 
intuition, not by reasoning. 


A. K. C. 


Complete Independence won without 
Fighting. 


In our comments on Mr. 
Gokhale’s remarks on “ideas of independ- 
ence’ we took for granted the accuracy of 
his assertion that independence was never 
won except by physical force, that is to say, 
by fighting. But thisassertion is not in fact 
historically true; there is at least one 
instance in history of a country becoming 
completely independent without fighting. 
Before we bring forward historical evidence 
in proof of our statement, we must draw the 
reader’s attention to the meaning of inde- 
pendence and the methods of winningit. 
Complete independence on the part of any 
country means her separate political exist- 
ence with full power to manage all her 
internal and foreign affairs. Evidently then 
there may be degrees of independence. For 
instance, the self-governing British Colonies, 
like Canada and Australia, have the full 


Last month 
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right to manage all their internal affairs ; 
but they receive their governors from 
Great Britain, have no independent armies 
and navies, and cannot declare war or 
peace with any foreign country, and 
cannot enter into any kind of diplomatic 
relations with foreign countries or do any- 
thing with respect to their foreign relations, 
without the sanction of the mother country. 
So this shows that these colonies are free as 
regards home affairs, but not free as regards 
foreign relations. Canada is already pro- 
posing to have a navy of herown. And 
the British Colonies may gradually become 
entirely independent by some such process 
as the following. First they may on the 
civil side claim to elect their own governors 
from England, next they may claim to elect 
their governors from amongst théir own 
citizens, after that they may call this gov- 
ernor only a president, and lastly cut off all 
connection with the mother country or be- 
come part of an Imperial Federation en- 
joying fully equal rights with all parts of 
the Empire. On the military side, they 
may gradually have their own armies and 
navies and conclude by claiming: to declare 
war and conclude peace according to their 
own needs. 

This is the method of winning independ- 
ence bit by bit. There is also the other 
method of becoming completely independ- 
ent by.an armed rebellion or revolution. 

With regard to India, Mr. Gokhale thinks 
that she cannot become free by the use of 
physical force but may by peaceful means 

“in the fulness of time’? come to possess 
rights of self-government similar to those 
now enjoyed by the self-governing British 
colonies. We agree. But we go a step 
further. We believe that if India- becomes 
self-governing like the colonies, she will be 
able to become by peaceful means complete- 
ly independent, if necessary,—the process 
resembling that of the colonies briefly des- 
cribed above; or she may, if that be to her 
advantage, remain an absolutely free and 
equal member of an Indo-British Imperial 
Federation. 


Historical Evidence. 


We now come‘to the historical evidence 
that we wish to adduce. The evidence 


relates to the very recent history of Norway. 


We assume that the reader knows that from 


tv? 
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1814 to 1905, Sweden and Norway were 
parts of a united kingdom. The extract 
given below is taken from page 493 of 
Volume ids of of the Historians’ ne oe of 
the World :- 


“Throughout his [the Swedish King Oscar 5] reign 
the relations between the two states which composed his 
dominions had frequently been precarious. One of the 
chief causes of dissension was the desire of Norway for 
fullequality with Sweden inthe management of foreign 
affairs. In 1899, the Norwegian Storthing {parlia- 
ment] for the third time passed a bill for a ational or 
“pure flag, and King Oscar eventually sanctioned 
it. Under the management of Lagerheim, the new 
Swedish minister of foreign affairs, there was a tem- 
porary lull in the contest, but after a time the Nor- 
wegian radicals began to press their demands for a 
separate consitlar system and a ministry of foreign 
affairs more vigorously than ever. Negotiations on 
the subject continued for a long time, and the Swedish 
government and King at length agreed to allow 
separate consuls for Norway, provided these should 
be subordinate to the minister of foreign affairs in 
the Swedish Cabinet. This was’ unsatisfactory to 
Norway, and on May roth, rgo5, the Norwegian 
Storthing passed a bill for the establishment of a 
separate consular service to be placed under the direction 
of a Norwegian government department. When the 
King vetoed this measure, the Storthing empowered the 
Norwegian ministry to exercise the powers hitherto 
vested in the King, and pronounced the dissolution 
of the Union, but at the same time -issued an address 
to the King, disclaiming animosity to the royal house 
and asking that a prince of that house might be 
allowed to accept the Norwegian throne. A plebiscite 
taken on the question of the dissolution resulted in a 
vote of 368, 200 for, and only 184 against it. The 
Swedish government and King protested vigorously 
against this secession, and for some time an armed 
conflict between the two countries appeared possible. 
More peaceful counsels, however, prevailed, and on 
August 31st, delegates from both countries met at 
Karlstad, where on the 23rd of September a complete 
agreement for a Separation was reached. ‘This agree- 
ment was ratified by the legislatures of both countries 
and Sweden passed an act dissolving the Union and 
recognising Norwegian independence. 


‘‘The question of what form of government Norway 
should adopt, was an open one. King Oscar refused 
to allow one of his family to accept the Norwegian 
throne, and in Norway many persons favoured setting 
up a republic. Ultimately a monarch-- was established 
and the kingship was offered to Prince Charles of 
Denmark, a grandson of King Christian IX, anda 
son-in-law of “King Edward VII of England. The 
prince accepted the offer, and took the title of Haakon 
VII. He made his formal entry into Christiania on the 
25th of November, 1905, and was_ enthusiastically 
received by the people.” 


From the words we have italicised in the 
above extract, it will be clear that before 
the dissolution of the union with Sweden, 
Norway was not completely independent 
and did not occupy a political status of. 
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exact equality with Sweden. It is necessary 
to state this in plain language; otherwise 
it may seem to the reader that the event 
we refer to was merely a dissolution of the 
union of two equally independent states, 
and not the closing chapter in the process 
of winning independence by a politically 
inferior state: for, in theory, according to 
the terms of the union, Norway was a free, 
independent state. India, too, in theory, 
according to Seeley and others, is not a 
conquered country, and we are theoretically 
the free citizens of a free empire. But in 
practice we know what we are. Further, 
in the preamble to the Act of Union, accept- 
ed by both Sweden and Norway in 1814, 
it is clearly stated that the union between 
the two peoples was accomplished ‘not by 
force of arms, but by free conviction.” This 
is true, of course, literally, but the events 
preceding the Union lead one to the con- 
clusion that the armed might of Sweden 
must be given almost all the credit for pro- 
ducing this ‘free conviction.” These in- 
cidents may be gathered from the extracts 
given below :~- 


‘After the battle of Leipsic Charles John [of Sweden | 
displayed much activity. He blockaded Hamburg ; 
and by the Peace of Kiel, concluded in January, 1814, 
he forced Denmark to give up Norway. He then 
entered France, but soon returned, and devoted his 
energies tothe conguest of Norway.” * * * “Norway, 
treated asa domain or as booty, became the prey of 
the successful conqueror......, Prince Christian Fred- 
erick....became the leader round whom all who wanted 
independence and liberty for Norway gathered. He 
consulted with several important personages, and took 
up the reins of government, rejecting on Norway’s part 
the dispositions of the Peace of Kiel, and proclaiming 
the country’s independence.” 


“But it was now necessary to maintain the country's 
independence by force of arms; for Charles John 
fof Sweden] hurried back to Sweden with all haste, 
and set out for the Norwegian frontier, to carry out 
forcibly the conditions of the Peace of Kiel with an 
army of thirty thousand men, trained and hardened 
by recent campaigns. England and Russia had _pro- 
mised help‘ in this enterprise, while English and 
Swedish ships blockaded the posts and coast of 
Norway. It was difficult, and almost impossible, to 
resist such aggression. The people were, in truth, 
brave and determined, but badly trained in arms, and 
Norway lacked money, provisions, war supplies and, 
more than all, a capable general...... Hostilities began 
on the 26th of July. Success alternated with reverses 
for the few weeks the war lasted, but it was not difficult 
to foresee the final result. Fortunately, Charles John 
was disposed towards moderation; he realized that 
the new Union would be badly cemented with blood, 
and sought to win over the Norwegian people by con- 
siderate treatment. He proposed an armistice’ and 
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conditions by which no one would lose anything, unless 
it were Christian Frederick, who would have to give 
up his newly acquired crown. The truce was signed 
at Moss, August I4th, 1814,......Christian Frederick 
undertook to resign before a Storthing convoked for 
the purpose. This was done, and on the ioth of 
October he laid down his crown and power before the 
assembly.”’ &c. &c. &c.—The Historians’ History of 
the World, Vol. XVI., pp. 469— 470. 

That Norway was politically inferior to 
Sweden will also appear from the following 
facts. Some of the fortifications of Norway 
were occupied by Sweden from 1814 onwards. 
(Maunder’s Treasury of History, 1876, p. 723.) 

“As Viceroy in Norway the King [of Sweden] may 
appoint his eldest son, or fs eldest son, but none 
other ;...’" Chambers’s Encyclopedia (1891), Vol VII, 
Pp. 531. 

From 1814 to 182g, the post of Viceroy 
had evidently been held by Swedes. Then 
there was gradual improvement. For 

“Since 1829 no Swedes had held the post and 
since 1859 no appointment of a _ viceroy had 
been made, the general hope being that the office 
would be abolished altogether. But the paragraph 
in the constitution still existed, and the Norwegians 
naturally wished to have this stamp of ‘‘provinciality”’ 
(which means political inferiority] obliterated.” 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. XX-XI, 

271) 
: The King refused to sanction a resolution 
of the Norwegian parliament for the abolish- 
ment of the office of viceroy; whereupon 
that body | 

“adopted an address to the King (April 1860) which 
stated that no Norwegian who had any regard for his 
country and his own honour would take any share in the 
revision of the Act of Union on any other basis than 
that of the complete equality of the two Kingdoms 
inthe Union.” Encyclopaedia Britannica, oth Edition, 
Vol. XXXI, p. 271. 

We hope we have shown conclusively 
that Norway has gradually won complete 
independence without fighting. The posi- 
tion. of that country with respect to Sweden 
was from the date of the union somewhat 
better than that of Canada or Australia, 
but still it was a subordinate position. If 
she has peacefully won absolute independ- 
ence from that politically inferior position, 
Canada and Australia can certainly do so. 
And if India can in the remote future become 
like Canada without fighting, which is Mr. 
Gokhale’s political creed, certainly India 
can in the remoter future become absolutely 
independent also without recourse to armed 
rebellion or a war of independence. 

Hence Mr. Gokhale’s assertion that no 
nation has in the past or can in the future 
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become independent without fighting, falls 
to the ground. Therefore those who declare 
their faith in peaceful methods of winning 
independence need not be held to do so in 
order to save their skins. QO. E. D. 


The Tail wagging the Dog. 


Usually it is the dog that wags the tail. 
But in the British Empire the tail wags 
the dog. The South African Colonists 
say: “‘None but white men can have 
citizen’s rights in our country ; the colour 
bar may be against Christianity, and what 
is more, it may be against the professed 
principles of liberalism, but we will stand 
no nonsense ;” and Britons who “never shall 
be slaves” respond in the most redoubtable 
fashion, “Jo Hukum, (whatever you order), 
my lords.” So the South African Union be- 
comes an accomplished fact, broad-based— 
on the ruins of Christianity and Liberalism. 
Heathens as we are, are we permitted 
timidly to ask, ‘fare present-day British 
politicians building on the Rock of Ages ?” 

These be the countrymen of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, Fowell Buxton and Granville 
Sharp ! 

British history teaches us to regard 
Britishers as men who are neither bullies 
nor sneaks: Has there been any race 
deterioration, or has our reading cf British 
history, or that history itself, been wrong? 


“Mr. Surendranath Banetjea in 


England. 


The Has and weekly papers, British and 
Indian, have been for some time past 
full of what Mr. Surendranath Banerjea did 
and said in [tngland and men said of him 
and did to him there. We cannot say that 
we have been able to read all these things; 
but the net impression left on our minds 
by what we have read and heard is that 
the coloured. man Surendranath Banerjea 
mixed there with all sorts of whzte notables, 
and found his level, and it was, to speak in 
measured phrase, a very high level, too. 
And this means that Mr. Banerjea and his 
countrymen are, if they had their natural 
rights, entitled toa far higher political status 
than they enjoy. Mr. Banerjea says that 
the English people have shown him great 
hospitality. True. But the South African 
cousins and erstwhile enemies of these 
same English people would kick out of 
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their country the greatest Indians if they 
went there. And the hospitable English- 
man sneakingly backs up these Imperial 
bounders. 


The “Swaraj’’ Sedition Case. 


Before these lines meet the reader’s eyes, 
judgment will have been pronounced in 
the Swaraj sedition case at Bombay, in 
which the Bombay agent of Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal’s ably conducted journal is 
the accused. We may have occasion to 
comment on the case next month. In the 
mean time we only note that the periodical 
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Mr. Brein Cuanpra Pat. 


has not been prosecuted in London where 
it is published, though we have often been 
reminded by Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that 
the sedition law of England is the same 
as that of India. It is also noteworthy that 
Mr. Pal has always been so temperate and 


careful a writer that the Police could never 


lay their hands on him here for his 
in the press. 


14 


writings 


There is no party in India which can 
either grasp or represent all sides of the 
Indian political problem. It is, therefore, 
necessary that all schools of journalism and 
politics should enjoy reasonable liberty and 
facilities to lay their views before the 
public. 


The Alipore Bomb Case Appeal. 


The Chief Justice and one of his brother 


judges who are hearing the appeal in the 


Alipore Bomb Case are giving a most 
| wabek : 
patient consideration to all the points raised 
by Mr. C. R. Das, the defence counsel, 


who has been conducting the case with 
great 


conspicuous ability and devotion. 





Mr. C, R. Das. 


In the original trial he threw himself heart 
and soul into the work and had the 
satisfaction of getting Mr. Aurobindo 
Ghose and several other accused, released, 
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It is naturally hoped, therefore, that his able 
conduct of the appeal will also be followed 
by similar results. 


The Gwalior anathema. 


The Maharaja of Gwalior, like some other 
ruling chiefs, has ordered all his subjects 
not to speak or write sedition. ‘Therein, 
of course, he is right. But he has taken 
it for granted that some newspapers, among 
which are some of the oldest, ablest and 
most respectable in India, are seditious, and 
so he has made it penal for anybody in 
his territories to import them. We are sure 
these papers will survive his wrath. We 
are really sorry for the Maharaja. Did he 
really feel constrained to show himself more 
mortally afraid of his masters than many 
a lean and hungry British subject in British 
India? The Maharaja is an intelligent man 
and understands that it is convenient for 
the British Government to show to the 
“civilized world” that ‘‘Native” rulers are 
far more re>ressive than British rulers. But 
does it redound to the credit of these 
“Native” rulers, or do good to India ? Alas! 
there is always a plentiful supply of such 
“Native” rulers to keep  Anglo-Indian 
autocrats in countenance ! 


The Bombay School Circular. 


The Bombay Government have issued an 
educational circular in which they lay it 
down that no schoolboy must attend any 


public meeting of any sort, or take part in. 


the organisation of any public meeting of 
any sort! Further, parents and guardians 
of schoolboys must understand that when 
their wards join a school, they abdicate 
their authority over them in favour of the 
school authorities,—they must allow these 
day-scholars to be treated by the school 
authorities during and outside school hours 
in whatever way these authorities think 
fit; —in other words, they must cease to be 
parents, conferring the rights of parenthood 
on these statutory or official ma babs. 


Co-operate, ye fellow-czlizens of the 
Bombay Presidency ! 
The 7th of August Celebration in 
Calcutta. 
Partisans have such funny ways! As 


Mr. Bhupendranath Basu pluckily presided 
over the last Calcutta Boycott Meeting, 
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Mr. BHUPENDRANATH Basu. 


some ultra-moderates, e.g., the Parsi, have 
by implication classed him with the extre- 
mists. There isno salvation now for Mr. ~ 
Basu. A veracious newspaper correspon- 
dent sent telegrams to the Lahore and 
Madras papers that the Moderates had 
nothing to do with the procession. But the 
banner inscribed ‘Boycott Celebration,” 
carried by the processionists, was planted 
right in front of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
and kept there as long as the meeting lasted. 
How is that to be explained away? The 
thing is in Bengal we are all of one mind 
with regard to the economical boycott. 
And therefore that part of Mr. Basu’s 
speech, and it was the major portion, which 
dealt, and dealt ably and frankly, with 
the subject of the celebration, in the main 
met with the approval of all parties, though 
regarding other portions of his speech 
different views have been held, 
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Mallik’s Calculator. 


Babu Ashutosh Mallik, of 10, Shahnagar 
Road, Kalighaut, Calcutta, has devised the 
model of a calculating machine called, after 
his name, “Mallik’s Calculator,” which 
works out sums (both simple and compound 
in Rs, As. P. and L. S. D.) from Addition to 
Division. The machine is original tn con- 
ception, and also simple in design and easy 
to operate; as such, it is believed it will 
create a revolution in the field of account- 
keeping. The Calcutta Municipal office 
and other big offices should give it a trial. 
All swadeshi firms in which account-keeping 
has to be done on a large scale should 
encourage the inventor. 


€''The Pioneer’ on Indian pictures. 


It is really refreshing to find the Pzoneer 
praising anything which is Indian, and 
national to boot. We, therefore, gladly 
make room for the following extract. - The 
Pioneer says :— , 


A feature of this year’s Arts Exhibition at Simla will 
be seen on screen No. 15, one side of which has been 
devoted to a collection of modern Indian paintings Jent 
by the Indian Society of Oriental Art. This is proba- 
bly the most representative series of ‘pictures, of the 
school that has yet been got together and demonstrates 
most conclusively the forcefulness of this Art movement. 
A special catalogue has been published explaining and 
describing the subjects depicted and the whole idea will 
be no doubt appreciated by visitors to the Exhibition. 
Mr. Tagore, the Vice-Principal of the Calcutta School 
of Art, and his students of the same institution, Mr. 
Nanda Lal Bose and Mr. Surendra Nath Ganguly, 
are the principal contributors. The set of pictures 
painted by the first named illustrating selections from 
Omar Khayyam are wonderfully good and should be 
carefully studied. But this small collection generally 
marks an important step in the history of National 
Art. The paintings of Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore 
and his students have already become famous in the 
domain of artistic beauties, having attracted the admir- 
ing attention of artists of both Kast and West. We 
congratulate Mr. Abanijndra Nath Tagore on his great 
achievement. Mr. Tagore’s labour and works to the 
cause of revival of Oriental arts to its ancient glory 
are matter of pride to his countrymen. 94 | 


Public Health in Bengal. 


We make the following extract from the 
Resolution of the Bengal Government on 
the Report of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
Bengal for the year 1908 :-— 

3. Births and deaths—The year 1907 showed an 
excess of both births and deaths as compared with 
that preceding it; but during the year under review, 
while the ratio of deaths again increased, that of births 
showed a falling off in comparison with the figures for 
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1907. The number of births registered in the province 
(exclusive of Angul) was 1,823,716, or 36°09 per mille 
of population, in comparison with 1,905,425, or 37°70 
per mille, in the preceding year. In the opinion of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, the decrease in the number 
of births was due to .the prevailing high prices of the 
principal food-grains, which re-acted upon the vitality 
of the people. The early part of the year under review 
was also unusually unhealthy. The total number of 
deaths reported was 1,948,513, or 38°56 per mille, 
against 1,906,192, or 37°72 per mille of population, 
during 1907. The average of the preceding quinquen- 
nium was 1,795,532, or 35°53 per mille. As in the 
previous year, it is reported that, owing to the difficulty 
in obtaining the ordinary food-grains, the poorer 
classes had recourse to less suitable forms of food, with 
a consequent deterioration in their general standard of 
health, but the explanation is of too general a character 
to be of material value. In comparison with other 
provinces, Bengal stood below the Central Provinces, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and the North-West Frontier Province in the matter 
of the recorded birth-rate, while only in the United 
Provinces and Punjab was a higher death-rate return- 
ed. Within the province, the most unhealthy Divi- 
sions during the year were those of Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur, where cholera prevailed extensively. The 
Sanitary Commissioner brings to notice that, while 
the figures for the seven years 1902—1908, excluding 
mortality from plague, show that the public health in 
towns has always been better than in rural areas, this 
difference in favour of the urban death-rate has been 
increasingly marked during the last four years, a result 
which is attributed to the better sanitary arrangements 
obtaining in towns. 


We are not satisfied that Government has 
ever been in earnest about the improvement 
of the sanitary conditions in rural Bengal. 
No doubt it will set its hands to the work 
in “the fulness of time’? when and 1f the 
exigencies of Imperialism make it necessary 
to do so. In the meantime, we hope that 
not even the most erratic Bengali thinks it 
glorious to die of malaria, cholera, &c. 
Leaving Government aside, it is the zemin- 
dars who can do most for village sanitation. 
As they as a class, with honourable excep- 
tions in individual cases, “neither toil nor 
spin,” but yet are arrayéd in fine robes and 
feed on delicacies, they must justify their 
existence by improving their village 
surroundings. 

That Government is undutiful is no justi- 
fication for the landlords or other classes of 
the people neglecting their obvious duties. 


As for an abundant supply of good food 
as the sine qua non of good health, our advice 
is, improve agriculture, manufacture swa- 
deshi goods and stick to the resolve not to use 
foreign goods whenever countrymade goods 
are available. 
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Disappointed students. 


From all parts of the country néws comes 
of students seeking admission in colleges, 
Aligarh included, but coming away dis- 
appointed. Nothing sadder can be imagined 
than that students who seeck knowledge and 
are ready to pay for it, cannot get it. Does 
such a state of things exist in any other 
civilised country ? Men and women of India, 
resolve to set matters right. 


Free Education in Native States. 


Patiala has followed the noble example 
of Baroda in declaring its adherence to the 
principle of free elementary education for 
the masses; The British Indian Govern- 
ment should also give the people free 
primary education. Government apologists 
say the problem in British territory is vaster 
and therefore more difficult to cope with. 
Yes, but are not the British Indian Govern- 
ment’s resources, too, vaster far than those 
of any and all Native States? 


Buddha's relics. 


Since we wrote last on the subject, we 
are glad to find that an increasingly large 
volume of public opinion has demanded 
that the ashes of Buddha found near Pesha-~- 
war should remain in India. We cannot, 
in fact, imagine why they should not remain 
here. Had we a _ national Government, 
we are perfectly certain that that Govern- 
ment would never have dreamt of scatter- 
ing the ashes of the greatest of India’s 
prophets in the sacrilegious manner proposed. 

There are large numbers of Buddhists still 
in India. And Buddha is one of the ten incar- 
nations of the Hindu god Vishnu. And apart 
from the question of religion, is not Buddha 
our very own? It is absurd to think that 
any foreigner can have greater claims to his 
ashes than ourselves. [t may be and is sacri- 
legious to keep his relics in a museum, but 
what stands in the way of.their being kept 
in the shrines at Buddha Gaya and Sarnath? 
Surely India is large enough and solvent 
enough to spare a few square feet of space 
anda few thousands of rupees to build, 
if necessary, a shrine specially to keep these 
ashes. 


Sir Henry Cotton on the Deportations. 


During that annual farce known as the 
Indian Budget Debate in the House of 
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Commons ‘Sir Henry- Cotton is reported to 
have observed that he believed that the nine 
Begali deportees were deported because of 
the active part they took in the Swadeshi 
movement. This should increase the zeal 
of all a) of the Swadeshi-boycott 


movement. 


The Calcutta Convention of Religions. 


Reading the account of the Parliament 
of Religions, held in Calcutta some months 
ago, we are greatly struck by the marvellous 
civic sense and foresight displayed in the 
paper contributed by Maulvi Mirza Abul 
Fazl. The whole Parliament has evidently 
aimed at an expression of ‘unity rather than 
uniformity,’ to quote from the Jewish 
delegate who spoke. ‘This, in the presence 
of the unwritten Indian consciousness, might 
have seemed superfluous, but was doubtless 
really necessary, in view of modern exigen- 
cies. At any rate, it was the undefinable 
Indian atmosphere that made each such 
declaration as it was made, easily under- 
stood and applauded. Atany rate, Maulvi 
Abul Fazl’s speech was that of a first-rate 
mind. He has supplied us with splendid 
texts and material, for the philosophy of 
civic unity as between Moslem and non- 


- Moslem—and his acumen with regard to 


the marriage-contract between Mohammed’s 
daughter and an unbeliever, is beyond praise. 
This is the kind of work that will more 
and more, we hope, attract Mussalman 
minds of the first order. There is room also 
for a great critical study of the Koran, 
as the foundation of a new evangel of 
secular knowledge, for Mchammedans. We 
were vlad to see the mention of Moham- 
med’s problem as nation-maker,—the recogni- 
tion of the fact that a Prophet’s own im- 
pulse may be checked in its expression by 
the capabilities of his people and his age; 
and the mention of the ideals held by the 


august Founder of Islam _ personally, in 
regard to the treatment of animals and 
servants. The whole paper deserves to be 


reprinted and given a wide circulation in 
the original English and in vernacular 
translations. | 


Our famine Photographs. 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, M.A,, 


Member, Servants of India Society, who has 
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Thisp photograph shows the condition of some women and children when 


the 


kindly supplied the photographs illustrating 
his excellent paper, tells us : -- 


“I got my camera late and that is why [ could not 
take many snapshots showing the very wretched 
condition of the people when they were first admitted 
into our poor-houses. The pictures in which you see 
the men, women and children nicely clothed were taken 
at the very close of our work, a day before we broke up 
our centres. If | had a camera from the very com- 
mencement I could have shown you the bare bodies, 
almost skeletons, women with nothing but ‘rags on, 
ghastly faces, uncouth persons, and uncombed and 
uncomely hair, I mean most heart-rendering figures. But 
those that are in the pictures have stayed with us pretty 


first came with their tatters on. 


This shows their only clothing. 


long, some for two months, some a month and a half 
and others a month. And as earnest attempts were 
made to supply them some of the homely conforts, such 
as oil for their hair and their bodies, combs, and as boys 
and men were given the services of a barber every week 
and fortnight, they look much better in the pictures. 
Women were given jackets, some a bodice and two 
dhotis; children were given shirts, with caps for boys 
at school and men were given plenty of clothing 
(old and new) which I secured from friends in different 
places. That is why you seé them so fully clothed. 
I think this is an important fact to be noted, otherwise 
the pictures may produce quite a different impression 
regarding their condition as famine-stricken souls,”’ 


NOTICES OF SWADESHI ARTICLES. 


National Soaps. 


Some time ago we had occasion to visit the National 
Soap Factory. Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar, the proprietor, 
very kindly showed us over the works and explained the 
various processes. We have used the soaps of his 
factory for months past and find them satisfactory. 


‘*Puspic’’ Essence. 


The manager of the Bengal Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Works, Ltd., has given us some phials of 
essence manufactured by the firm by their own special 
process from flowers growing in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, Behar and Orissa. We find the 
fragrance mild and lasting 


Rajlakshmi Biscuit Factory. 


Rajlakshmi Biscuits appear to us to be carefully 
manufactured. The factory expect some new machi- 


to arrive shortly, when further improvements 


nery 
The factory expert received his training 


will follow. 
in Japan. 
Krishna Mills Fine Dhotis. 


The pair of fine dhotis received from the Krishna 
Mills seem to us to be very well woven, and smooth 
and uniform in texture. ‘Those who cannot wear thick 
or coarse dhoties will find the Krishna Mills dhotis 
quite satisfactory. Our own opinion is that we should 
wear thick and coarse dhoties, for then the cotton, 
the yarn, and the cloth can be all swadeshi. 


Bharata candles. . 


Bharata candles, manufactured by the South India 
Candle Works, Triplicane, Madras, deserve encourage- 
ment. The manager desires to raise. more capital to 
be able to manufacture the stearine for the candles, for 
which, he says, abundant materials exist in India, 





PARASHU-RAMA, 


From the Illustrated Edition of Krittibasa’s Bengali Ramayan. 
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Frontispiece : The Dance of Siva, by Nanda Lal Bose. 
For appreciations by competent art critics, see the 


Notes. 


Anecdotes of Aurangzib. (Tvanslated from 
Persian Mss.)—Jadunath Sarkar 


This interesting and scholarly work, of which 
we publish the first section in this number, 
is not a mere translation. The division of 
the book and the arrangement of the anec- 
dotes are the translator’s own. The notes 
make the work reliable and very valuable 
from the historian’s point of view. 


The Man of Law. [An essay in the manner 
of Elia|.—**Elia’’ Junior 


This isa humorous discourse on lawyers 
who are not burdened with too much 
practice in law-courts. 


Fatal Garland—Srimati Svarnakumari 
Devi So oe ti ‘a vt 
An official vindication of the Deporta- 
tions—Surendranath Banerjea 
This is a conclusive reply to Mr. Streat- 
feild's article in the July number of the 
Nineteenth Century and After on the sub- 
ject of the deportations. 


The Gods of Kulu—Homersham Cox 


This article is not only pleasant reading, 
but possesses considerable ethnological inter- 
est, and some historical interest, too. 


The Last Meeting (a short story)—Hem- 
endra Prasad Ghose ; 


The Social Conquest of the Hindu Race 
—Har Dayal = Ss £ 


The writer’s contention is that the political 

subjugation of a people is never complete 

without their social subjugation. According- 

ly he tries to show how the social conquest 

of the Hindu race by the British people is 
going on apace. 

Forward or Backward ?—licmendra 
Prasad Ghose 


It asks the question whether British states- 
manship is on the wane or otherwise. 
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The Famine of 1908 in India and the 


work done by Non-official agencies— 
Gopal Krishna Devadhar 


Mr. Devadhar not only gives an account of 
the work done by non-official agencies, he 
proves the need of such work, and shows 
that the official attitude towards famine 
volunteers is not what it ought to be and says 
what it should be, 


A model Reform School : 
—Saint Nihal Singh 


This isan account of the Iowa Industrial 
School, whichis meant.to reform the cha- 
racters of young offenders, and make them 
good citizens. It will be observed that the 
sons of respectable parents in India do not 
generally receive the kind of attention which 
juveline delinquents receive in America. 


How it works 


The International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry: and aniline dyes—An- 
anda K. Coomaraswamy 


The object of this article is to show that every 
sort of application of scientific knowledge 
to various arts does not mark an advance in 
Civilization and Art and that the invention 
of the aniline dyes has done incalculable 
harm to the arts of dying and of painting. 
Preferential Tariffs for India—*Chan- 
dragupta’”’ <3 on % 
This article shows that India wants pro- 
tective tariffs against Great Britain more 
than against any other foreign country. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea and his 
English Experiences—Jitendralal 
Banerjee na s 
Mr. Banerjea was specially interviewed for 
the Modern Review by Professor Jitendra- 
lal Bannerjee. 
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ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 


SEcTION IT. 
ABOUT HIS SONS & GRANDSONS. 
A. Bauapur Suan (Muazzam). 
§ 9. Arrest of Prince Muazzam. 


HEN the Emperor called for Prince 
Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur 

Shah, intending to imprison him, he 

came to the Emperor in the chapel. His 
Majesty told Bakhtawar Khan, the Superin- 
tendent of the Perfume Department, “Bring 
every essence (atar) that my son wishes 
for.” Bahadur Shah submitted, “What power 
has this slave to make any choice him- 
self? Any essence that your Majesty may be 
graciously pleased to present would be 
better [than one of my selection].” The 
Emperor replied, “This order of mine is 
also an act of grace.” Then Bahadur Shah 
told Bakhtawar Khan, “Any essence that 
you have, except the essence of scented wax 
(atar-1-fitna), is good.” His Majesty cried 
out, “Yes, [too, having the same prudential 
consideration in my mind, have put you to 
trouble in this house.” When the essence 
arrived, he ordered the Prince to put off his 


-arms and come nearer, in order that the 


£ 


Imperor might with his own hand rub him 
over with the essence. After the perfuming, 
when the prince went [back] to make his 
bow [of thanks-giving], the Emperor went 
away, ordering Muharram Khan, with the 
help of Hamid-ud-din Khan, to disarm the 
four sons of the Prince, and detain all the 
five there. As they went up first of all to 
Muhammad Muizuddin, the latter laid his 


hand on the handle of his sword. Bahadur 
Shah in anger cried [to his son] ‘Wretch, 
you are resisting the order of your Centre 
of Faith .and K‘aba (2.e, His Sacred 
Majesty) !’’ With his own hands he tore off 
his [eldest] son’s arms and gave them up to 
Muharram Khan. The other sons without 
objection stripped off their arms and 
surrendered them. 

When the Emperor heard of it, he said, 
“The chapel has taken the place of the Well 
of Joseph, and it will attain to the same 
end as the latter.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 7a. 

Notes.—Prince Muazzam, afterwards Emperor 
Bahadur Shah I, was imprisoned by Aurangzib about 
June 1689, and released on 13th July, 1696, when 
he was sent to Multan as Governor. The dfastr- 
t-Alamgir? (p. 294) gives a slightly different account 
of the manner.of his arrest. The Bakhtawar 
Khan of this anecdote could not have been the author 
of the Aftrat-t-alam (who died on gth Feb., 1685), but 
was evidently Khawajah Bakhtawar, created a [Khan 
in April, 1705. There tsa play upon the word fitva, 
which means (1) scented wax and (2) disturbance, 
tumult. The Kaba is the square temple of black 
stone at Mecca, towards which the Muslims turn their 
faces when praying. Joseph, the son of Jacob, was flung 
into a dry well by his wicked brothers, and then sold 
asaslave to some merchants going to Egypt, and 
this calamity was the means of his future greatness as 
the Prime Minister of Egypt. (Genesis, XXXVII, 24). 


§ ro. Wise counsels for Kings. 

On the day when the Emperor released 
Bahadur Shah from captivity, he made him 
sit down in his presence and told him, ‘As 
a father like me has been pleased with you, 
the crown will certainly fall to your lot. 
Thad no need to satisfy my father Shah 


Jahan, as he was devoted to Dara Shikoh, 
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who had become the comrade of Hindus 
and infidel Yogis (ascetics. It is simply 
the assistance of the faith of the Syed 
among Prophets, ie, Muhammad, (on 
whom be blessings and peace !) that is 
the cause of victory.* Some counsels I am 
going to give you; you should lay them to 
heart. Although | know it for certain that 
it is far from your nature to put them into 
practice, yet I am speaking out of paternal 
affection and in view of the love and obe- 
dience which you have shown. 


‘First, an Emperor ought to stand midway 
between gentleness and severity. If either of 
these two qualities exceeds the other, it 
becomes a cause of the ruin of his throne, 
because in case of excessive gentleness, the 
people display audacity, while the increase of 
harshness scarces away hearts, e.g., my uncle 
Sultan Ulugh Beg, in spite of his graces and 
good qualities, was fearless in shedding 
blood, so that for petty offences he ordered 
executions. His son, Abdul Latif, made 
him prisoner and sent him to the fort of 
Nahawand. On the way he asked a man 
‘What do you think was the cause of the 
fall of my royal power?’ The man answered, 
‘On account of your bloodshed, which made 
men sbrink from you’. What my august 
ancestor the emperor Humayun did was 
improper negligence, forgiveness, and weak- 
ness in affairs, because, in spite of his 
repeatedly hearing of the audacious deeds 
of Shir Khan in the province of Bengal, 
he acted with carelessness [towards Shir 
Khan], and only rebuked his father, Hasan 
Sur, saying ‘You know of your son’s acts 
and yet vou do not write to him [to remons- 
trate|!’ Hasan replied, ‘His acts have passed 
beyond the stage of writing. I know not 
what your Majesty’s negligence will at last 
result in.’ 


“NexT this, —an emperor should never 
allow himself to be fond of ease and inclined 
to retirement, because the most fatal causes 
of the decline of kingdoms and the destruc- 
tion of royal power is this undesirable habit. 
Always be moving about, as much as pos- 
sible, (Verse) 

It is bad for both emperors and water to remain at 
the same place, 
The water grows putrid and the king’s power 
slips out of his control. 


* Text has ‘advice’ which makes no sense. 


1 read nasrat for 
nasiha?. 
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In touring lie the honour, ease, and splendour of kings, 
The desire of comfort and happiness makes him 
untrustworthy. 


“Next this,—always plan how to train ¥ 


your servants, and appoint every one to the 
task for which you deem him fit. It is 


opposed to wisdom to order a carpet-weaver 4 


to do the work of a blacksmith. Don’t 
impose the task of the old on the young, 
nor that of the young on the old, because 
elderly peaple feel ashamed in doing the 
work of young men, and the young have 
not the capacity of doing the work of the 
old, so that utter disorder prevails in the 
affairs of the State.”’ 

Text.—Ir. Ms. 7a—S8a. 

Notes.—Mirza Ulugh Beg, a Grand-son of Timur, 
and the learned author of Astronomical Tables, was 


king of Samargand till 1449, when he was dey:osed 
and murdered by his son Abdul Latif. 


§ 11. Advice to his heir. Gloomy ¥* 
Prophecy. 
When the Emperor released Prince 


Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah from 
confinement, he conferred favours and gifts 
on him, and, on the day of giving him leave 
to depart, said, “Although out of sheer 
necessity and force [of circumstances] I have 
punished your extremely ruinous acts by 
keeping you in prison for some years, yet, 
this is the strongest sign of [your future] 
kingship, as the fortune 
Joseph were conditional on his being [first] 
imprisoned. God willing, the same process 
will take place in your case. In this hope 
I have in my lifetime entrusted to you [the 
governorship of] paradise-like Hindustan. 
“The presages of my horoscope,—composed 
by Fazil Khan Ala-ul-mulk, [and giving the 
incidents] from the day of my birth till 
after my death,—have all been verified 
by actual experience.t In that horoscope 
it is written that after met will come 
an emperor, ignorant, narrow-minded, over- 
powered by injuries,—whose words will 
be all imperfect and whose plans will, 
be all immature. He will act 
some with so much prodigality as almost to 
drown them, and towards others with so 
much rigour as to raise the fear of [utter] 


+ One example of the correctness of the haroscopeis given in 
Masir-ul-umara, iii, 529 
t The translation here follows the Ir. MS. MS. N, reads, “Afters 
this reign, which is the divider of the life of Samak-i-ramihk and 
Samek-i-a‘zal (two portions of the constellation Leo} and is situa- 
ted at the most conspicuous place of the degree of ascendency, 
an emperor shall come, &c.” 
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decline. All these admirable qualities and 
praiseworthy characteristics are found in 
your nature! Although I shall send [? or 
- leave] behind me a very competent wazzr 
who has come to the front in my reign and 
whom I[ have secured, yet what good will 
it do, as the four pillars of the Empire, viz. 
my four sons, will never leave that poor man 
to himself to do his work? In spite of this 
being the case, [he] ought still to exert 
[himself] that the work [of administration] 
may on the whole be well done. But it 1s 
a rule of medicine that so long as the bad 
humour does not descend from the upper 
parts of the body, although the lower limbs 
of the body may retain their strength, in the 
end the disease turns into [general] weakness 
and slackness, nay even into disorder and 
decline. In this matter, too, the same is 
the case, Although owing to my marching 
through wildernesses and forests, my officers 
who love repose and feel disgusted with 
their own parents, long for the destruction of 
this my borrowed life,-— yet after my death 
they will, owing to the thoughtlessness and 
ignorance of this son incapable of appreciat- 
ing merit, demand for themselves that very 
thing (viz., death) which they are now pray- 
ing forme. Any how, I advise you, out of 
a father’s love, ‘Don’t be so salt that [your 
subjects] would spit you out of their mouths, 
nor be so sweet that they may gulp you 
down.’ But this advice is out of place here, 
as Saltishness is not at all present in your 
nature, but is the share of your dear brother. 
The portion of saltlessness is the lot of you, 
my very sagacious son. May God keep both 
the brothersin perfect moderation! Amen, 
O Lord of the Universe !”’ 


Text.—Ir. MS. 195 & 20a, MS. N. 21b—a3a. 

Notes.—Aurangzib’s favourite wagzir was Asad Khan. 
Fazil Khan (Mulla Ala-ul-mulk Tuni), a versatile 
scholar, was Shah Jahan's Khansaman. (Life in 
MU. iii, 524—530. 


§ 12. Infringement of royal prerogative. 


From the news-letter of Kabul the Em- 
peror learnt that Prince Muhammad Muaz- 
zam Bahadur Shah had at the time of his 
holding court ordered four drums to be 
beaten. The Emperor wrote, “lhe Prime 
Minister should write to the Prince a “Letter 
By Order” to this effect:-—In the place of 
four drums you should beat four tabors, 
because it is the prerogative of Emperors 
alone to beat kettledrums while holding 
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court. When God gives you [the throne], 
you will [enjoy these Imperial rights]. Why 
this impatience ?” 

Text,—Ir. MS. 3d. MS. 9é-1oa. 

Notes. —-Prince Muazzam, ascended the throne as 


Bahadur Shah | in 1707. He was appointed by his 
father Subahdar of Afghanistan in May, 1698. 


S 13. 

From the letter of the courier (harkarah) 
of the province of Afghanistan, the Emperor 
learnt that Prince Muhammad Muazzam 
Bahadur Shah performed the traditional 
prayers after setting up canvas-screens (ka- 
nat) inthe Cathedral Mosque. On the sheet 
of the letter Aurangzib wrote, “Verily this 
matter is not unconnected with fear and 
cowardice, which are traits of this son’s cha- 
racter. Inspite of such cowardice, he ought 
to have a little fear of me. How did he dare 
to doa thing which is the special preroga- 
tive of kings? ‘The late Emperor Shah Jahan 
was very negligent towards his sons, so that 
matters came to a pass that is notorfous.”’ 
On the margin the Emperor wrote ‘The 
naztr {of Kabul) is dismissed from his post 
and reduced in rank by a hundred troopers, 
as he has not written a single syllable about 
this affair. Muharram Khan should recom- 
mend another uazir. Entirely change the 
jagirs of the news-writer and reporter [of 
Kabul.] I have not degraded them in rank as 
they may be of service in future. The cou- 
rier (harkarah) should guickly make another 
inquiry and write about the facts. If it is 
true, the Prince should be removed from 
the governorship and summoned to my 
presence.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. toa & 6., notin MS. N. 


Infringement of royal prerogative. 


$ 14. Royal prerogative infringed. 


The Emperor learnt from the letter of the 
naziy of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur 
Shah that when the Prince was issuing from 
the Chala of Sarhind he whispered something 
into the ears of the Superintendent of his 
elephants which the writer could not catch. 
When they had advanced 8 miles from the 
[last] halting place, a fight took place be- 
tween two infuriated elephants. The Prince 
himself stopped with his troops and camp- 
followers and witnessed the fight; after- 
wards the drivers of the two elephants 
separated them from each other and conti- 
nued the journey. But in this combat 
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neither of the elephants had hurt or trodden 
down any person. : 


On the sheet the Emperor wrote, “The 
first statement was due to fear’ for his life, 
as concealment [of the matter] was impos- 
sible. “The second statement, that ‘neither 
of the elephants had hurt anybody,’ displays 
the shame of avarice which makes people 
blind and dumb. .The Chief Paymaster 
should reduce the nagir’s rank by 200 and 
change his jagir in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in hisrank. The Prime Minister should 
write to the foolish Prince a ‘Letter By Order’ 
in the place of a farman, saying, ‘Ordering 
an elephant-fight is the exclusive preroga- 
tive of kings. By these useless and unprofit- 
able longings you cannot get the crown 
sooner. When the time comes and fortune 
befriends you, you will beking. What 
ruins a man is demanding more than his lot 
and before the ordained time. Why do you 
[by such assumption of royalty] make me 
angry and yourself afflicted ?” 


Text.—Ir. MS. 11a & 6, MS. N. 21a & 3b. 
$15. Royal prerogative infringed. 


From the news-letter of the province of 
Kabul the Emperor learnt that Muhammad 
Muazzam Bahadur Shah on the days that 
he held court, used to sit on a carpet spread 
ona platform standing one yard above the 
-ground. The Emperor wrote on the sheet, 
( Verse) 


It is not by mere wishing that our works are done. 
God's grace is required tn every work. 
You cannot secure the seat of great ones by | mere] 


rash acts, 
Unless you have gathered together all the materials 


for greatness. 


It is very strange that the confinement of 
so many years has not reformed the 
presumptuous mind of this proud and foolish 
[Prince]. Two strict macebearers should be 
sent to make him get down from his seat in 
open court, and to dismantle the platform. 
If they arrive fat Kabul] when he is not 
holding court, they should wait till he does 
so, and then carry out my orde?, as a 
recompense for that which they 
do. The late Emperor Shah Jahan showed 
so much leniency and negligence towards 
his sons that the independent chief of affairs 
was turned upside down. 


Text.—Ir. MS. 2b. 
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§ 16. Suspicious watching of his sons. 


Hamida Banu, the superintendent (mahal- 
day) of the harem of Muhammad Muazzam + 
Bahadur Shah, from-the province of Multan, 
petitioned the Emperor, “Very often at night 
in the prince’s private chamber, where his , 
beloved ones come, he takes with himself 
his pen-case and memorandum-book. Out 
of regard for etiquette it is not allowed by 
the court regulations that the mahaldadr orher , 
deputy should be present at th t time. When | 
your Majesty gave this old slave woman 
[the writer] her congee you told her orally, 
and you also inserted itina [subsequent] 
royal letter, that whenever the Prince would 
call for his pen-case this old bondmaid or 
her deputy Sharf-un-nisa should be present. 
These are the facts. What order in this 
matter?’ 

The Emperor wrote in answer, “If yous 
cannot in etiquette go to the Prince’s private 
chamber, what etiquette is there in your 
refusing to send him the pen-case? In any 
case in future do not at all leave the pen- 
case in the inner apartments. I have also 
sent an order to the uazir that whenever the 
Prince in the outer apartments needs [writing 
materials| he should produce the pen-case,, 
so that the prince may keep it with himself 
only till the necessary signatures are 
finished; thereafter the aztr should keep 
it under his own seal. Tell my foolish son‘ 
that his captivity for so many years has not 
made him wise, as he has taken such 
audacious steps! Even now the matter has 
not gone out [of my hand]. Distance cannot 
prevent [me from] punishing [him]. (Verse) 

Here is the polo-ball, and here is the field, 

You inconsiderate, utterly ignorant man.” J 
Text.—MS. N. 20a 6—208 12. | 
Notes.—Prince Muazzam, after being confined by 

his father from 1689, was finally released and on 


13th July, 1696, sent off to Multan as Governor, (4/.A. 
382.) Here he remained for two years, nominally a 







Viceroy, but still watched by his jealous father’s 
spies ! 
B. Azam SHAH ™ 
$17. The Capitulation of Parli. 
The siege of the fort of Parl: had 


continued for four months, and then the 
rainy season approached. It was usual in 
that part for the rains to be always accom— 
panied by hail-storms. The soldiers were 
In consequence. greatly alarmed. Shaikh 
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Sadullah Khan submitted to the Emperor, 
through Muharram Khan, “If the Emperor's 
son ‘Ali-jahis not displeased, peace can 
be made ina day.” His Majesty said, 
“Wait to-day; the answer will be given 
to-morrow.” At the end of the day it became 
known that the Prince had an intolerable 
aversion to making peace, and that 
the Shaikh had arranged for the surrender 
of the fort on the mere condition that the 
commandant and the garrison should go 
out [freely] without any property. The 
Emperor said, ‘Make the agreement 
complete, so that immediately on my giving 
the order, the Imperial flag may be planted 
on the fort without any delay.” As he 
ordered, the matter was settled. 

Next day, when holding the morning 
Court, His Majesty said to Prince ‘Alijah, 
“IT have to show consideration for your 
feelings. Otherwise, making peace is not 
so very difficult. Others, too, may accom- 
plish it.” The Prince replied, “I agree to 
any method by which your Majesty's work 
can be. done.” ‘The Emperor rejoined, 
“But you will afterwards feel aggrieved !” 
The Prince answered, “What power has 
this slave to be displeased with his holy 
guide and preceptor?” and then [after a 
pause] he added, ‘Who is this man, the 
instrument for making peace?” “Shaikh 
Sadullah” answered His Majesty. The 
Prince said, “Let an order be issued to 
bring Shaikh Sadullah to the presence.’ 
The Emperor told Muharram Khan, “Send 
word to the Shaikh to plant the flag quickly 
on the fort.” After two gharis the flag was 
set up there and the music of victory was 
played.’ Prince Azam with extreme irri- 
tation and anger said, “we servants of 
your Majesty ought now to take poison, as 
these rascals (fajz) have become your com- 


panions.” ‘The Emperor answered, “I have 
indeed cherished rascals. Now I shall 


drive both the rascals out of my camp. 
Shaikh Sadullah will be sent to the Base 
Camp, and you to the Province of Ahma- 
dadad (z.e., Guzerat.)” Then he ordered that 
Siadat Khan, thesuperintendent of the mace- 
bearers, with all the mace-bearers should 


accompany the Prince and make him 
reside at Sanpgaon, 3. koses from the 
Imperial army, without permitting the 


Prince to go back to his present quarters. 
Then His Majesty dropped the screen and 
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retired from the Court. Prince Azam, in 
confusion and astonishment, entreated the 
mediation of Asad Khan the wagzir, who 
begged the [emperor to give the Prince two 
days’ respite, that the rains might stopa 
little. His Majesty replied, ‘What business 
have my servants to say anything in the 
affairs of my sons?” Asad. Khan felt asham- 
ed of having made the request. However, 
the Prince with the mace-bearers took up 


his residence in his own quarters, and 
thence submitted to the [’mperor, “Wax 
for making oil-cloth cannot be had.” 


Aurangzib replied, “You may take some 
from the Imperial Government [stores] after 
paying the price.’ “The Prince prayed that 
the price might be deducted from his cash 
stipend. The Emperor wrote [on the 
application] “No wise man leaves cash to 
be turned into credit,* for at the time of 
payment there 1s no knowing who will live 
and who will be dead. You must pay the 
price in cash and take [the wax.|” So, the 
Prince did as he was ordered; he sent 
Rs. 1,200 and got the wax. 

Text.—Ir. MS. 2a—3a, MS. N. 39a— 406. 

Notes—Yhe fort of Parlt, which is described as 
14m. from Satara, was besieged by Aurangzib from 
goth April to oth June, 1700 (Mastv-1-Alamgirt, 
425—128.) Prince ‘Alijah was Muhammad Azam, the 
3rd son of Aurangzib. Shaikh Sadullah was at one 
time the wusharraf of the Emperor’s personal 
attendants (k/awas.) Mace-bearers were somewhat 


like sergeants, and made arrests and carried out the 
Emperor’s disciplinary orders. 


§ 18. Strict justice between a Prince 


and a Commoner. 


Prince Muhammad Azam Shah wrote a 
letter to Inayatullah Khan with instructions 
to submit to the Emperor the purport of the 
letter and his requests. He stated therein, 
“Syed L‘al, who has been holding a rank 
(mansab) in the Mughal service for three 
generations, drinks wine and does many 
kinds of irreligious practices (béd‘at) in my 
jagitr of Mandsor. The Emperor should 
order his jagzr to be taken away from him 
and given to me, so that this evil may be put 
down.” The Emperor wrote across the 
petition, “It is a novel and funny manner of 
appropriation to take on yourself a work 
which appertains to the Censor of Morals 
and to pray for the transfer of another’s jagir. 
* MS.N. reads, “If can’t be Thisis credit business, while | 


have written about cash payment. When the time for paying 
{the credit pricc] comes, there isno knowing &c.” 
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It is imvossible to transfer a jagir held for 
one generation only,—-what to speak of one 
enjoyed for three generations ? I won’t trans- 
fer anybody’s jagir at the mere wordof any 
other man. In being my servants this son 
and Syed L‘al are exactly equal, while the 
latter, by reason of his being a Syed, is a 
thousand steps higher. The chief Sadar 
should write to the Censor of that place to 
enquire into the truth of the matter and re- 
port the details to me. Praised be God 
that I have not given my sons predominance 
as the Emperor Shah Jahan did, lest J should 
be put to disgrace [by them].” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 3a—36, MS. N. 8—~ga incomplete 
and confused. 

Note.—Censor of Morals or Muhtastb, an officer ap- 


pointed to see that the ordinances of Islam are strictly 
observed in private life. 


§$ 19. Be not too bold. 


The Emperor learnt from the news-letter 
of the army of Prince Muhammad Azam 
Shah that he used to go incautiously towards 
the entrenchments in order to view the fort 
of Panhala. Although the saztr and the 
mahaldar forbade him, he did not mind their 
prohibition. The same thing was also report- 
ed to the Emperor in the letters of the nazir 
and the mahaldar. 


His Majesty wrote, “I wonder at this son, 
on whom my society has produced no [edu- 
cative| effect whatever! He is a thousand 
stages remote from caution and: farsighted- 
ness, and has not laid to heart the maxim 
‘Precaution is a suspicion of mis- 
chief,’ nor put to use he verse ‘Don’t 
thrust yourself with your own hands 
into destruction’ (verse) 

A bird that is prudent in this garden of a world, 
Suspects the rose for the claws of a royal falcon! 
When a partridge flies without circumspection 
Blood drops from its visible wounds, as the result of 


its laughter, 
The society of the good does not turn a bad nature 


into good, 
The almond retains its bitter kernel even in sugar. 
Manliness does not consist in audacity 
and fearlessness but in breaking one’s self 
(z.e., humility). 
The perfection of manliness and humanity lies 


in Self-suppression. 
Kiss the hand of the man who has broken 
this bow (2.e., self).” 
Text.—Ir. MS. 18a—bd. 
Notes.—Panhala, 11m. S.VW., of Kolhapur. 
Aurangzib captured it after a siege lasting from goth 
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March to 28th May, 17ot. (Mastr-i-Alangirt, 
430—139, Khaft Khan, i. 476—490). 


S$ 20. Prince Azam punished for quar- 
relling with the Superintendent 
of his harem. 


Bahroz Khan, the nazgir of the deorhz of 
Prince Muhammad ‘Azam Shah reported to 
the Emperor “The Prince has behaved badly 
towards Nur-un-nisa, the mahaldar, so that 
he did not take her with himself [tn his 
visits] to the Imperial garden at Ahmadabad. 
The mahaldir sent a letter outside [the 
harem, to me] forbidding the Prince’s journey. 
So, this slave (ze, the writer) came and 
stopped the riding out of the Prince, in the 
absence of any order [from the Emperor]. 
The Prince expelled the mahaldar from his 
assembly {(majlts).” The Emperor wrote 
this order:—“The mansabdars appointed 
[to that province] and Khawajah Quli 
Khan with his own troops and those of the 
Rajah of Narwar, should co-operate and 
prevent the Prince from riding out or giving 
audience, pending the arrival of order from 
me.” 

Next day, when the Prince got news of 
it, he sent a petition through his sister, Padi- 
shah Begam, begging pardon for his offences, 
and enclosing an agreement to a com- 
promise sealed with the seals of the zazzr 
and the mahaldar. On the petition the 
Emperor wrote:--“I refrain from trans- 
ferring your mahals (1. ¢.,jagir). But if no 
pecuniary punishment is inflicted, you 
‘vould retain the audacity to do this sort 
of work again. Fifty thousand rupees 
should be taken from the cash salary of this 
shortsighted, base-minded and foolish son, 
into the public treasury as punishment for 
this offence.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 4a & 6, MS. N. 5a & 8. 

Notes.—Prince Azam was Subahdar of Guzerat from 
the middle of 1701 to September, 1705. Padishah 
Begam was the title of his sister Zinat-un-nisa. 
Mahaldar was the highest female servant and con- 
trolled the harem,—a sort of female mayor domo. She 


evidently acted as a spy in the interests of the 
Emperor. 


§ 21. Maintain peace on the highways. 


From the report of the province of Ahmada- 
bad, of which Muhammad Azam Shah was 
the Governor, the Emperor learnt that—- 
Janaji Dalia, a commander of the enemy [7.e., 
Marathas], had plundered some merchants on 
the highway of Surat, at a place 80 miles 
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from Ahmadabad. This matter had become 
known to the Prince Shah Alijah [7.e., Azam| 
from the news brought by a courier; but he 
had said, ‘It has occurred within the faujdari 
of Amanat Khan, the collector of Surat; I 
have no concern with it.’ 

On the sheet of the: report the Emperor 
wrote,—‘Decrease five thousand from the 
real rank of the Prince, and take from his 
agents money corresponding to the [loss] 
reported by the merchants. If it had been 
an officer other than a Prince, this order 
would have been issued after an inquiry. 
Fora Prince the punishment is the absence 
of investigation. Bravo for your Prince- 
ship, that you consider yourself lower than 
Amanat Khan! As in my life-time you have 
a claim to inherit the empire, why then do 
you not make Amanat Khan a sharer of 
your heritage? (Verse) 
A malady that does not go away for medicine, 

has no cure. 
A man who has nut got wisdom, does not need any : 
thing.’ 

Text.—Ir. MS, 22b, MS. N. 26b--27a. ° 

Note.—Is Dalia a mistake for Dulway, a Maratha 
family name ? 


S 22. 


Unintentional contempt of 
‘Court’? punished. 


One day when the Emperor was holding 
Court, Prince Muhammad ‘Azam Shah stood 
up and made a request. At not getting a 
reply favourable to his desire, he grew angry 
and advanced so far that his foot touched 
the Emperor’s seat (masuad). The Emperor 
in displeasure dropped the screen of the 
Court, went away, and forbade the Prince 
to come to the presence. Nobody else had 
the power to intercede with him; but Shah 
Salimullah, fa hermit] of Nandurbar, said 
to the Emperor, ‘Vhat the Prince advanced 
his foot was not due to a spirit of daring, 
but to carelessness. OF him who pardons 
and makes peace, the recompense is 
from God.’ Below the above [Quranic] 
verse the Emperor wrote,— 

“Brom the bank of safety into the sea of destruction, fell 
That man who set his steps beyond his own umits.” 

Text.— Ir. MS. 54, MS. N. 32¢& @. 

Note.—~When the Emperor dropped a screen in 
front of his seat at a durbay, it was a sign that the 
Court was closed. Then he retired to the harem by a 
door at the back of his seat. 


$23. The Emperor's repartee. 


Prince Muhammad Azam Shah, owing to 
his levity of character and vileness of tongue, 
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had likened His Majesty to the sweeper 
Jumma who used to serve in the Hall of 
Private Audience, and the matter had reach- 
ed the Imperial ears. One day, while Jum- 
ma was sweeping the court-yard of the 
Private Audience Hall, the Emperor turned 
towards Azam Shah and said, “Baba! this 
sweeper has foursons.” Azam Shah replied 
‘He has only oneson, and that too a mere 
child.” His Majesty rejoined, “Your state- 
ment is wrong. My information is even 
that one of these four sons has gone to 
Persia !”" On hearing these words, the Prince 
understood the point ‘[of the I’mperor’s 
speech| and was greatly ashamed. He com- 
plained to his sister, Zinat-un-nisa Begam 
“His Majesty, utterly disregarding the con- 
sideration and honour due to my lady 
mother, has described Jumma sweeper as = 
father!” The Emperor retorted, “But hes 
son! you showed no consideration ad Hee 
nour to Shah Jahan, when you described his 
late Majesty’s son as the sweeper Jumma !” 
Yext.—Ir. MS. 6a, MS. N. 11a & 6. 


Note—Only four sons of Aurangazib were alive at 


this time and one of these, Prince Akba 
Persia after the failure of his rebellion in 16870 °° 


$24. Aurangzib keeps his sons at a 

distance, 

Muhammad Azam Shah, who was Govern- 
or of Guzerat, petitioned thus, —“On account 
of the length of my illness, which. was a 
quartan fever fora long time—though the 
disease had been totally removed for mor 
than two months, I am still so weak ee 
cannot utter words. [I pray for a transfer 
from this province to the Iemperor’s presence 
so that at all events I may, 
the blessing of kissing the 
give up my weak life.” : 

The Emperor wrote, “May the True P 
tector watch over this fruit of 
[=son] in all conditions! To al] 
travel and come to me in this state of weak- 
ness, would not be free from cruelty, (Verse) 

He considers remembrance as higher than Interview 

Phank God! my eyes are not ungrateful. — 

This weak old man and _ this shrunken 
helpless creature [Aurangzib] is afflicted 
with a hundred maladies besides anxiety bars 

ae | 


headache], but he has mad 
habit. (Verse.) soieerer ae 


In the opinion of those who are ready for death 
Every unseasonable trouble sent by fortune 


“ppears as 4 suitable favour. 


after attaining 
Emperor's feet, 


ro- 
my heart 
OW you to 
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I have no greed for disease, otherwise 

Every disease allotted to me by the Invisible is a 
medicine. 
While talking with my wicked and repre- 
hensible passions, | say that with the ex- 
ception of the heart, which. is precious and 
worth protecting, the world and everything 
in it deserve to be left behind. Why 
have you bound [yourself] to the world 


and temporal things? Your heart is to 
be taken [with you to the next world], 
and the world and time will have to be 


(Verse) 


“Every [earthly] ching which you elevate will throw 
you into the dust, 

Except the flow of tears, which is capable of elevating 
you [to heaven ].”’ 

Text —MS. N. toa. 5—100. 11. 

Notes.—In April, 1693 Prince Azam at Cuddappa in 
Madras had .a long and severe attack of dropsy, after 
which he was conveyed to the Court by order of the 
Emperor, 22nd Octber, 1693 (AVA. 353, 361—363, Khaft 
Khan, ii, 434). But he was not then Governor of 
Guzerat. Khafi Khan, gives the following account of 
an application made by the Prince in 1705-6 to come 
from Guzerat and visit his father :-— 


given up. 


“Prince Muhammad Azam, in Guzerat, on hearing 
of his father's illness, applied for permission to come to 
Court on the plea of the air and water of that province 
not being congenial to him. The Emperor was dis- 
pleased and sent him a letter to this effect ;—‘'I, too, 
had sent a similar petition to my father Shah Jahan 
during his illness [at the close of his reign], and he had 
replied to it by saying that the air of every place is 
agreeable to men except the wind of evil passions !” 
(ii. 541). Inthe end the Emperor permitted Azam to 
come to Court and he arrived there on 25th March, 
1706. (Af.A. 496, 512). 


C. Kam Kaxusu. 


§ 25. Kam Bakhsh placed under arrest. 


The Emperor learnt from the letters of the 
nazir and news-writer with Prince Muham- 
mad Kam Bakhsh,—‘After the capture of 
fort Jinji, Nasrat Jang Khan made a request 
to the Prince about marching and _ halting, 
in a spirit of caution, as there were more 
than 50,000 cavalry of the enemy around 
[the Mughal force]. The Prince displaying 
roughness answered, ‘I have the power. [| 
shall march whenever I like.’ Till at last 
the matter passed into unpleasantness. The 
Khan gave up waiting on the Prince in his 
quarters, and interviewed him [only] when 
riding out. On Wednesday, the oth Ziqada 
f==13th July, 1692] at noon when the Prince 
had dismounted in his own camp, he sent a 
slave to call the Khan, and the latter dela- 
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yed to come. Four slaves came in succession. 
At this juncture the’ Khan’s couriers (har. 
karah) brought him news that the prince had 
formed a plan with his foster-brother to im- 
prison the Khan. Also, from the letter of 
the zazir it became known that this report 
was true. The Khan called together the 
[news]-writers, took them as his witnesses, 
himself with Rao Dalpat Bundela went riding 
on elephants to inside the fence (jal:) [of the 
Prince’s quarters], and pulled down the Prin- 
ce’s court-tent with the elephant’s trunk. 
The Prince on seeing this wanted to flee to 
hisharem. But Rao Dalpat coming up seized 
both his hands, and pulling him by the sleeves 
dragged him to the elephant of the Khan, 
who made a sign to Dalpat to seat the 
Prince on his own elephant. So in that 
manner four marches were made, the Prince 
remaining with Rao Dalpat and staying 
in his tent day and night. 

After reading it, the Emperor wrote on the 
sheet. (Verse) 


“A Slave-girl’s son comes to na good, 
Even though he may have been begotten by a King. 


What reform could Noah (on the pro- 
phets and on him he peace!) effect in 
his disobedient son, that I can succeed [in the 
same work|? Nasrat Jang Khan is not with- 
out wisdom. Whosoever speaks ill of him is 
himself a bad man. sng 
worthless [Prince], the leader of the wicked, 
let Nasrat Jang Khan accompany (i.e., 
escort) him up to Bijapur, and thereafter 
entrust him to the Prime Minister. Send 
a farman to the Governor of Bijapur, to 
give him an escort of one thousand cavalry 
and send him to me, Nasrat Jang Khan 
should go to guard the newly conquered 
territory, such as fort Jinji and other places. 
When I send him a farman, he will come 
to me.” On the margin of the petition, 
His Majesty wrote, “For the sake of a son 
who, agreeably with the verse ‘He is your 
enemy’, has been proved and ascertained 
to be an enemy,—why should I quarrel 
with my friends, among whom a good 
servant is reckoned one? Especially when 
that servant is a near kinsman, being the 
son of my maternal aunt, and deserving the 
friendly intercourse of. kindred.” [M.S.N. 
adds,—On the margin he wrote, “Plato 
has said, ‘Your friends are three: the 
sharer of your salt, (i.e., at meals), 
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the sharer of your danger, and the 
companion of your travels.’ ’’| 
™ Text.—Ir. MS. 22a & b, MS. N. 27b—2092. 
Notes.—Kam Bakhsh, the youngest and petted son 
of Aurangzib and Udipuri Mahal, ‘born 24 Feb. 1667), 
began the siege of Jinjion 16th Dec., 1691, the real com- 
*manders being Asad Khan and his son Nasrat Jang. 
The fort fell on 7th Feb., 1698. Butin 1693 Kam 
Bakhsh, for his opposition to the two generals and 
intrigue with the enemy, was arrested and brought to 
the Court, 14th June. (47.4. 355-359, Khafi Khan, it, 
— 418—42t, M.U. 11, 94 & i, 313, Dilkasha, 1074 et seq.) 


D. Bidar Bakht (son of Azam Shah.) 


§ 26. Bidar Bakht punished for neglect 
of duty. 


The Emperor learned from the letter of 
the wazir accompanying Bidar Bakht 
Bahadur that he had at first greatly exerted 
‘himself to capture the fort of .Sansant, be- 
~longing to Rajah Ram Jat, and that it 
“became then known that he had sent a 
verbal message to the latter, which was 
evidently this that he should give his 
brother’s daughter to the Prince and himself 
go out of the fort. 
On the sheet the Emperor wrote, ‘There 
is-no harm. Giving a daughter is a mark 
of submission. He may go out of the fort, 
“but where will he go outside the Imperial 
territory ? But (verse) 

_ What sort of man was he who was less than a woman ? 
* A man submissive to women is worse than a woman. 

The bringing up of children belongs to 
fathers and not to grandfathers. Prince 
Alijah [Muhammad Azam,] out of his weak 
nature and affection for Bidar Bakht’s late 
mother, has brought matters to such a 
pass. ‘To wise mena straitened condition, 

which ts [caused by] punishment in money 

‘is the greatest calamity and distress. For 
one year reduce his jagir by one-half and 
remove him from his rank (mansab). 

Text.—Ir. MS. 210 & 22a; MS. N. 27a & 6 differs 
a good deal but only verbally. 


Notes—Muhammad Bidar Bakht, the son of Prince 
Muhammad Azam and Jahanzeb Banu Begam (the 
daughter of Dara), was born 4th August, 1670. All 
three of them were greatly loved by Aurangzib, and 
Bidar Bakht was the old .Emperor’s special favourite. 
With Khan-i-Jahan he led an expedition against 
Rajah Ram Jat, the rebel chief of Sansani, whom he 
defeated and slew, 4th July, 1688, (47. A. 311). 
Sansani was captured by him tn January, 1690 (M. A. 
334, Khaff Khan, 395). It is now a station on the 
E. I. R. between Hathras and Aligarh. 


‘Late mother’ is incorrect, as the lady died long 
afterwards, March, 1705, (M/, A. 494). 
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§ 27. Quarrel between Bidar Bakht 
and his wife. 


From the letter of the nazir accompanying 
Prince Bidar Bakht Bahadur, the Emperor 
learnt, “The Prince had always before 
shown the greatest affection and favour to 
Shams-un-nisa, the daughter of Mukhtar 
Khan. But now, contrary to his usual 
manner, he often treats her with displeasure, 
so that one day he said, ‘The daughter of a 
rascal (paji) ought not to show such pride 
to princes.’ At this Shams-un-nisa replied, 


If you like you may slay me, but [ shall not 


speak to you again.’ So from that day the 
Prince had given up speaking to her.” 

On the sheet of the letter the Emperor 

wrote, “( Verse). 
At dawn the bird of the garden [nightingale] said to 
the newly blossomed rose, 
‘Don’t give yourself airs so much, because in this 
garden many like you had budded.’ 
The rosé laughed [saying] ‘I am not displeased to 
hear the truth, but 
No lover ever spoke a bitter word to the beloved.’ 
(Hafiz). © 

Be it clear to this light of the eye [ze., 
grandson] that in the season of youth, which 
in the vile phraseology of his boon com- 
panions is styled ‘mad youth,’ I, too, had 
this relation with a person [equal wife] who 
had extreme self-will and stateliness, but to 
the end of her life | continued to love her and 
never once did I wound her feelings. ‘Then 
again, to apply the term fajz. to the Syeds 1s 
simply to act like a pajz. Ifa Syed 1s 
called a paji, it will not certainly make him 
a paji. If {don’t learn from the letters of 
the mahaldar and the nazzr that you have 
made it up with this Syed girl, you will 
meet with rebuke, nay more, with punish- 
ment. [God shall give them] recom- 
pense for that which they were doing. 

Text.—_MS. N. 230. 1-24a.5. 

Notes.—Bidar Bakht, the son of Azam, and the 
favourite grandson of Aurangzib, was married to the 
daughter of Mukhtar Khan surnamed Puti Begam, 
on 2tst Nov., 1686 (M.A. 284). A son, named Firuz 
Bakht, was born to them on 23rd Aug,, 1695 (Jbid. 374) 
Bidar Bakht’s father-in-law was Qamruddin, the son 
of Shamsuddin, the son of Syed Muhammad, all three 
of them’ being successively entitled Mukhtar Khan 
(M.U. iii., 656). This family, the Ben-i-Mukhtar, 
enjoyed the greatest respect among the Muslims, and 
traced its descent from the Prophet, through Abul 
Mukhtar, Nagib of Ali’s Mashhad and Amzev-ul-haz. 
One of its members migrated from Najaf to Sabzawar 
in Khurasan, hence their title of Sabzawari. (J7.U, iii, 


400). 
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Ausangzib is referring to his own married life. His 
wife Dilras Banu, the ‘daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan 
Salwi, (merried 8th May 1637, died 8to Oct. 1657,) 
must have been a very proud woman, if we can judge 


her character from that of her son, Muhammad 
Azam, who was incredibly vain and boastful. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KOL TRIBES AND SOURCES OF 


THEIR ANCIENT HISTORY 


Looke back, who list, unto the former ages, 
And call to count what is of them become. —-Spenser, 
The Ruines of Time. 
N India, we have vast fields for historical 
research as yet lying unexplored or but 
partially explored. The early history 
of the so-called Kolarian aborigines of India 
is one of those obscure tracts tat have 
hardly yet been rescued from the darkness 
of oblivion, A thick curtain of mystery 
hangs over the antiquities of these prehis- 
toric tribes. Of their real origin and their 
primitive abode, we are in utter darkness ;— 
of their successive migrations in ancient 
times through different parts of India, we 
have no written records to enlighten us, and 
of the various vicissitudes of fortune they 
underwent in the dim dark ages of antiquity, 
our present knowledge is next to nothing, 
And yet these are the peoples whose remote 
ancestors were once masters of Indian soil ,— 
whose doings and sufferings, whose joys and 
sorrows, once made up the history of the 
Indian Peninsula. The historian of India 
generally dismisses from consideration these 
and other aboriginal tribes as “an unclaimed 
ignoble horde who occupy the backgronnd 
of Indian History as the jungle once covered 
the land to prepare the soil for better forms 
of life.’* A total absence of historical 
traditions regarding the antiquities of these 
tribes is tacitly assumed to exist by writers 
on Indian History. Not even a chapter of 
decent length is allotted to these peoples in 
any standa rd work on the history of India. 
And thus the story of their past has hitherto 
remained practically untold. 


Patient inquiry, however, will reveal that 
some of these tribes still retain ancient 
traditions that may shed some light on their 
past history. These materials with which 


*Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 110. 


the story of their past might be partially 
rebuilt, are, day after day slowly but steadi- 
ly slipping out of our hands. With the 
lapse of time and the progress of civilization 
amongst these tribes, they appear every 
day to have been payiny less and less heed 
‘to the traditions handed down by their an- 
cestors. And thus it has come to pass thats 
at the present moment a few stray old _ per- 
sons here and there remain the sole custodi- 
ans of these heirlooms of their past. And 
the time may not be far off when this valu- 
able traditionary lore, now ina rapid course 
of detrition and decay, may be lost to 
posterity beyond all chance of recovery. 


It is high time, then, that antiquarian~ 
investigators should turn their attention to 
the quasi-historical traditions of these inter- 
esting tribes,—and, with the aid of such tran, 
ditions, seek to trace back their early history 
so far as is still possible. It is indeeda 
matter of regret that no Indian scholars have 
yet thought fit to devote that time and atten- 
tion to the subject which it undoubtedly de- 
serves, In fact, the subject is so vast and 
spreads out into so many ramifications that 
it would require the patient and persevering 
collaboration of a whole society of investi- 
gators to remove the dense ‘mass of mists 
that has gathered around it, and open out 
to us ‘that new world which'is the old.’ All 
the success that solitary inquirers may 
hope to attain is at best to uplift the corners 
of the misty veil and take an imperfect peep § 
into a limited portion of this dark domain 
of mystery and oblivion. 


The so-called Kolarian aborigines of India 
count more than a dozen tribes amongst 
their number. We shall here attempt, with 
the help of such feeble lights as we may lay © 
hold on, to trace the traditional history of 
one important ‘section of the [ols—-the 
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Munda tribe now inhabiting the highlands 
of Chotanagpore. | 
Dark brown-—almost black-~in colour, 
“short in stature* but sturdy in his limbs, 
with irregular features, scanty beard, thick 
lips, broad nose, a low facial angle, witha 
thead more brachy-cephalic than that -of the 
average Dravidian, the Munda is a typical 
representative of the great Kol race. 
The lamp of inquiry has hardly yete been 
: lighted to illumine the dark caverns and hid- 
den recesses of ancient Mundari history. 
And in the misty mazes of Munda antiqui- 
ties, the first historical inquirers will now 
and again have to grope their difficult and 
often doubtful way through bye-paths of 
surmise and inference. Crude and conjectu- 
ral as our account of the successive . migra- 
»tions of the Mundast may appear to be, our 
only excuse for placing it before the public 
Ss that it may excite and perhaps assist 
inquiry, and invite worthter workers to the 
rich field of Kolarian antiquities. Ours will 
be but a feeble attempt to trace the bare out- 
lines of a difficult and comprehensive subject. 
And it will be for more assiduous and lei- 
sured inquirers to fill up the details, and per- 
haps to alter the outlines themselves in the 
“tight of further research and fresh informa- 
tion. 
As regards the 


remote past, Mundari 


dlistory, if history it can be called, hardly’ 


passes beyond the region of mythical legends. 


And even such myths and legends as have- 


been handed down to the Mundas by their 
remote ancestors do not appear to carry us 


back to a period anterior to the Aryan 


occupation of Hindusthan. In the pre-Aryan 
era of Mundari History, we have not even 
»the rush-light of a myth to guide us. The 
scanty traditions of the tribe open their 
blurred and dusty pages at a comparatively 
later chapter of Mundari History. 

On the name or geographical situation - of 
their original home, the traditions and 1e- 


gends of the Mundas do not appear to throw - 


Yany light. It has indeed been sometimes 
supposed that Ekasipidi Terasibadi, ‘the land 
of eighty-one up-lands and eighty-three 
‘elevated rice-fields, celebrated in the Mun- 
dari legend of Lutkum Hadam and Lutkum 
Budia,f was the original seat of the tribe. 


~  * The average height of an adult Munda male is 5 ft., 6in. 
4 in future articles. 
{ Vide an article in the Indian World for Sept., 
‘A legend of Munda mythology’ by the present writer, 
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1907, headed 
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But this supposition mat hardly bear scru- 
tiny. The name alone seems to suggest that 
the legend cannot date back to a period 
‘prior to the colonisation of Northern India 
by the Aryan Hindus. Notwithstanding the 
professed. antiquity of the legend, the hybrid 
name ‘Ekasipidi Tirasibadi’ points“to a 
previous contact with the Sanskrit-speaking 
Hindus and an acquaintance with their 
language. ‘The Hindu Numerals ‘Ekasi’ and 


Tiras’ have no place in the vocabulary 


of the Mundas who use ‘upun-hisi-mid’ 
and “upun-hisi-api’ respectively for eighty- 
one and eighty-three. And it does not 
appear at ‘all likely that che conservative 
Mundas would profane the sacred cradle of 
the tribe by sacriligiously transforming its 
name intoa mongrel form even for the sake 
of euphony. And ‘Ekasi-pidi Tirasi-badi’, 
even if such a place had any local existence 
at all, must have been situated within the 
confines of Hindustan, and not improbably 
‘within Chotanagpur itself. In — Colonel 
Dalton proposed to identify the place with 

a village still known as ‘Ekasi’ and situate in 
re Borway Pargana of the Ranchi District. || 
The tradition still extant among the 
Mundas of a sanguinary struggle in the 
uplands of Chotanagpur between themselves 
and their kinsmen the Asura tribe who had 
occupied the country before them, would 
appear to lend support to this suggestion. 
If, then, this identification of ‘Ekasipidi 
Tirasibadi’ be correct,—and none other has 
been or can probably be suggested,—it is 
clear that that place could not have been 
the cradle of the tribe,——for, the traditions 
of the Mundas speak of their previous rec- 
sidence in other parts of India before they 
finally entered Chotanagpore. 

Seya Sandi Bir,{ the vast desolate forest, -- 
which a second Mundari tradition names as 
the original home of the tribe, 1s much less 
capable.of identification, and it will prob- 
ably ever remain a terra incognita to us. 

The Munda Cosmogonic legend§ which 
names Ajabgarh as the place which was 
first raised out of the Primeval Ocean and 
where the first parents of the Mundas: are 
said to have been created by Sing Bonga -- 
the Sun-God or Supreme Deity of the 


| Fide Daiton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 221. 
The words ‘Scya’ and ‘Sandi’ would scem to be obsolete 
Mundari words. 
$ Fide article on “The Legendary History of the Mundas” in 
the (ndian World for December, 1907 by the present writer, 
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Mundas,—is evidently a later invention, or 
rather a confusion of two distinet tradi- 
tions regarding two distinct epochs widely 
distant from each other in point of time. 
The origin of the cosmogenic part of the 
tradition would seem to have been borrowed 
much later from the Hindus who appear 
to have been acquainted with the geological 
truth of the Age of Fishes having been 
followed in the order of creation successively 
by the Age of Reptiles, Age of Mammals, 
and the Age of Man. For, the statement 
in the Hindu Purans of the Matsya Avatara 
of Vishnu in the first age, the Kurma Avatara 
m the second age, the Varaha Avatara in the 
third age, and the Nrishinha Avatara in the 
fourth age, —1s in all probability an allegor- 
ical exposition of the scientific knowledge of 
creation possessed by the ancient Hindus. 
Modern geologists tell us that animals 
allied to the crab were abundant in the 
Primary Epoch, and the tortoise was born 
and reptiles predominated in the Triassic 
period of the Secondary Epoch. But it was 
not till the Phocene, or, at the earliest, the 
Miocene* period of the Tertiary Epoch 
that we have any positive evidence of the 
existence on earth of any being resembling 
man. And the Ajabgarh of Munda tradition, 
which, as we shall see later on, is identical 
with the modern District of Azimgarh in 
the United Provinces was not in existence 
till post-Tertiary timest when we find 
man widely diffused over the earth,—though 
in a condition of primitive savagery, 
chipping his rude stone celts and _ scrapers, 
Hakes and arrow-heads. 

Other legends of Munda mythology and 
Munda folklore bearing on the point, are 
generally so grotesque and absurd, and the 
kernel of historic truth in them if any, is 
so tightly pressed down under the thick 
shell of fiction that they can give us no clue 
whatsoever to the original habitat of ‘the 
tribe. And the site of the original home 
of the Mundas will perhaps ever remain 
hidden from view in the mist of ages. 
Whether the Mundas immigrated into India 
from the now-submerged hypothetical con- 
the Upper Miocene strata and at Thenay in the, Lewes Miecane 


have been pronounced by some authorities to be of Human 
origin.—Fide Samual Laing’s ‘Human origins,’ Ch. X 


+ According to geologists, the only parts of India which 
were in existence in the Primary Epoch were the Panjab, Bhotan, 
the country round about the Aravailis, Bundelkhand, Chotanag- 
pur, parts of Bengal, of Burma and of Kashmir. 
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tinent of Lemuria which has been supposed 
to have once connected India with Mada- 
gascar and Africa,—or whether they entered 


India from the north-east as has been some-.- 


times supposed{,—or whether they  ori- 
ginated from a mixture of colonists from 


Eastern Tibet or Western China across the 


Himalayas with the Australo- Dravidians 
to the south of that range|], or whether 
indeed they are genuine autochthones of 
Indian soil as the Mundas and their con- 
geners in India assert,—we have, in the 
present state of our knowledge, hardly 
any materials to ascertain. 


All that the patient linguistic researches 
of distinguished European Philologists have 
succeeded in discovering, is thata wide belt 
of territory extending over various parts of 
India, Farther India & Cochin China, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Nicobars, the Philli- 
pines, the Malacca Islands, and Australia, 1s 
to this day inhabited by rude tribes speaking 
dialects that bear unmistakeable affinites 
with one another. Points of similarity in 
vocabulary, in details of grammatical forms, 
and in principles of language-building, 
appear to establish a close connection be- 
tween the Kolarian Mundari, Santali, Bhu- 


7) 


a 


mij, Ho, Birhor, Koda, Turt, Asuri, Korwa, - 


Kurku, Kharia, Juang, Savara and Gadaba 
dialects of India, on the one hand, and, on 


the cther, the Sake: and Semang dialects of y 


the Malay Peninsula, the Anamese, Bersisi, 
and Mon-Khmer languages including Khasi, 


the d:alects of the aborigines of the Malacca. 


Isles, the Dippil, Turubul, Kamilaroy, Wodi- 
wodi, Kingki, Wailwun, Toungurong and 
other dialects of the Australian : tribes,— 
and the Car-Nicober, Chowra, Teressa,- 
Central, Southern and Shompen dialects 
of the Nuicoberese language. The so- 
called Kolarian tribes of India. The 
Khasis of the Khasi hills the Sake: and 
Semang tribes of the Malay Peninsula, the 
Mon-<hmers of Further-India including the 
Anamese of Cochin China, the rude Nico- 
barese, the aborigines of the Malacca and the 
Phillipines, and several wild tribes in south- 
ern ard western Australia,—-all speak allied 
dialects which seem to point to an intimate 


} See Hewitt in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1888 
and 1889. 


; I Sec *On some Traces of Kol-Mon-Anam in the Eastern Naga 
Hilts, by S. E. Peal—aAsiatic Soriety’s Journal, Bengal, vol. LXV, Pt Il, 
pp. 20 &e. 
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racial contact in if not to a 


common origin. 


the past, 


“Philology, however, seeks to explain this 
remarkable similarity of the languages of so 
many lands in a different way. It contents 


, itself with the supposition that at some dis- 


‘“¢ 








red 


— 


tant age, all these countries were inhabited. 


-by an old race since extinct, whose language 
alone now survives as the common substra- 
tum underlying all the so-called Kolarian 
forms of speech.* But with due respect 
to the eminent Philologists and Ethnologists 
who have started this theory, we must con- 
fess that it does not carry conviction to our 
minds. We do not know of another instance 
in the history of the world in which a widely- 
diffused race which was powerful enough to 
impose itsown language on a number of 
other peoples, has been utterly effaced from 
the face of the globe. Nor is such a whole- 
sale extinction of a race of men at all 
probable. If we were permitted to hazard 
a conjecture at variance with the opinions 
of these eminent savants, we would suggest 
that mostT of these tribes now speaking 
languages allied to Mundari are perhaps 
descended from one and the same original 
people, and that these common forefathers 
of the various rude tribes named above, were 
perhaps the earliest inhabitants of India. 
And we might further suggest that this 


& primitive.stock from which we have supposed 


the Mundas and other allied tribes in and 
outside India to have been descended, had 
their original abode in the hilly regions ex- 
tending from the Aravalli mountains and 
proceeding eastwards along the Vindhyan 
and Kaimur ranges as far as the modern state 
of Surguja and the South Eastern districts 
of Chotanagpore. It is in these parts of 
India that remains of the most ancient hu- 
man settlements have been discovered. 
Traces of the Stone Age have been found as 
far east as in the modern Districts of Sing- 
bhum and Manbhum and im the south-eastern 
parts of the Ranchi District. Quartzite axes 
and spear heads have been discovered in the 


# 


® Vide, Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, p..5. 


+ We say “most? because itis not unlikely thata few of these 
not improbably have adopted the languave of a 
superior alien tribe. Thus, ithas been suposed that the Sem- 
angs of the Malay Peninsula, though now speaking 2 dialect akin 
to Mundari, were Negritos in origin but abandoned their original 
“speech and adopted their present dialect. To come nearer home, 
we find: that a large number of Dravidian U'aons round asout 
the town of Ranchi, have long abandoned their own language 


tribes ma 


for that of their Kolarian Munda neighbours, 


Jheria coal-fields in Manbhumi and also 
near the village of Gopinathpur|| r1 
miles to the south-west of Beharinath Hill: 
in the District of Manbhum. In the year 
1868, Captain Beechang, commander ofa 
company of the roth Madras N. I. on his 
march from Ranchi to Chaibassa for the 
purpose of quelling some disturbances in the 
tributary state of Keonjhar, lighted upon 
a number of chert flakes and knives at 
Chaibassa and also at Chuckerdhurpore—a 
place about 16 miles from Chaibassa 
and Mr. Ball not only discovered similar 
flakes in many parts of Singbhum but dis- 
covered a beautifully made celt at the foot 
of a small hill near the village of Buradih, 
south-east of Gamaria, in the eastern per- 
gana of Tamar in the Distirict of Ranchi.§ 

When these hilly regions no longer fur- 
nished space enough for their multiplying 
progeny, adventurous bands would naturally 
leave the original cradle and march off to 
the north and northwest and settle down in 
the fertile tracts along the mighty rivers 
of Northern India. In the hilly fastnesses 
that. separate the Vindhya on the south 
and the Gangetic plains on the north, there 
have been discovered numerous rude caves 
with cccasional rude attempts at ornament- 
ation that bear evident traces of having 
been once used as human dwellings. And 
around these dwellings, large quantities of 
stone implements have been disco ered. 
And even to this day may be’ found in the 
hills anc jungles to the east and south of 
the Azamgarh District a scattered population 
of Cheros, Seoris, Kols and Kharwars. A 
few families of Korwas too are met with 
in the jungles in the southern parts of the 
Mirzapur District. ‘The wild country now 
known as Saktisgarh, a tappa of the ancient 
Parganah of Kantit, was once a_ Kol 
demesne, aud was frequently called by their 
name Kolana** The Santal-Kharwar tradi- 
tion of theirancient residence in Khairagarhtt 
e hotter Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1865, 


| Vide, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society Bengal, 1867, p 143. 
"| vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1868, p. 177. 


S Vide Pr.. A.S. B., 1870, p. 268. This is described by Mr. Ball 
a nae best formed celt weapon till then obtained in South-West 
engal. 


**® Aitkinson’s Statistical Account of the N W.P, Vol. XIV, Part 
ll, p. 117, 


tt Some authorities such as Colonc! Dalton [Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 211] would identify the Khairagarh of Santal tradition with a 
place of that name in the District of Hazaribegh. The Bir-Hocs 
also name Khairagarh as one of their ancient seats. 
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possibly refers to the perganah of that 
name in the adjoining District of Allahabad. 
‘The stone implements that have been un- 
earthed in the District of Ghazipur, south 
of the Azamgarh District point to a period 
when the district, in the words of Mr. 
Ca-leylle, was “a wilderness, inhabited by 
rude pre-historic wandering aboriginal 
tribes’* Along with these stone imple- 
ments, Mr. Carleylle discovered two very 
strange things-——‘‘one, a large poison-fang 
of a snake, and the other the long sharp 
saw-edged fin-bone of some fish of the kind 
called Tengra’. And as to these, Mr. 
Carleylle remarks,—“I have no doubt they 
were used by the aborigines of the Stone- 
Age to tip their arrows with”. 

Nor is it in the Districts of Mirzapur and 
Ghkazipur alone that such ancient stone 
implements have been met with. Through- 
out the southern borders of the Gangétic 
valley as well as in modern Bundelkhand 
and Rewa, ancient stone weapons and flint 
chips have been discovered. In an article 
inthe Journal of the Calcutta Branch of 
the Asiatic Society for the year 1894, Mr. 
Jonn Cockburn writes:—‘“All along the 
Gangetic valley, in the wilder alluvian 
fringing ihe Vindhians and Kymores and as 
fa~ south of these hills as I have been, in 
Sirgoojah and Rewah, the soil teems with 
fragmentary remains of ancient stone wea- 
pons. [ have picked-up as many as fifty’ 


perfect chert -knives and two broken celts: 


ina cotton field within 500 yards of my 
bunglow at Banda’’t. 


Thus, we have grounds for inferring that the 
Mundas and other Kolarian tribes originally 
lived in the hilly regions along the Aravalli 
and Vindhyan ranges and gradually spread 
iurther to the north and occupied the valleys 
o: the mighty rivers of Northern India. 
Sabsequent admixture with some Dravidian 
tribes of the south hailing from across the 
Vandhyas may have contributed in assimila- 
tring their physical characteristics—-the 
shape of the skull, the dimensions of the 


one eam ’s Archaeological Reports, Vol, XXII by Carleylle, 


~ Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. L XIU; 
pk - 27. “Mr. Cockburn found forty-three stone ham- 
mors, flakes, spalls, &c. in some deep ravines cut through a Neo- 
lithic burial-ground near the village of Kon in South Mirzapur 
acd two flint implements at Barkacha, 5 miles south of the 
town of Mirzapur. “So nuterous are waste flint chips in this 
locality (properly called  spalis)? says Mr. Cockburn, “that! 
ccllected severa) hundred-weights. .. .... The site, however is 
Neclithic rather than Palaeolithic.” 
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nose, cheek bones, orbits, forehead and zy- 
gomatic arches, the breadth of the pelvis, 
the colour and texture of the hair, and so 
forth, with those of the Dravidians proper,— 
the ancestors ofthe tribes who speak the 
Tamil; Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Kurukh (Uraon? and other allied languages. 
The isoleted tribe of Brahuis who now live 
in the mountainous regions in Eastern and 
Central Beluchistan and the neighbouring 
Districts of Sind speak a language akin to 
the Dravadian languages of Southern India, 
and may be supposed to represent the un- 
absorbed remnants of the first migration of 
the Dravidians of the south to Northern 
India, while the other allied tribes who 
joined them in this northward journey would 
seem to have been absorbed in the great Kol 
race. Such an intermingling of races, as 
etlnologists testify, has been steadily at work 
since neolithic times, and to this process 
of miscegenation we owe the blurring of all 
primeval types. When, subsequently, the 
Aryans began to pour into India through 
the north-western passes,{ some of the 
congeners of the Mundas unable to resist 
the on-set of the invaders would naturally 
emigrate eastwards and passing through 
Pragjyotisha or ancient Assam would gradu- 
ally follow a southerly direction. One 
band, the Khasis, settled in Central Assam. 
A second band, the progenitors of the Mons 
or Telangs of Pegu established themselves 
in the country fertilised by the Irawady]|. 
Other Eranches of the Kol race moved on 
in their rude canoes further to the south and 
settled in the several countries now known 
as the Malay Peninsula, the Phillipines and 
and the Nicobar Islands. Some _ tribes 
proceeded probably in their rude canoes 
further south and east as far as to 
Australia. Rude stone implements and 
celts, such as are met with in India, have 
been found in Pegu and many other 
countries whither the kinsmen of the Mundas 
migrated in those prehistoric times. And 
these would seem to lend support to the 
supposition we have ventured to put for- 
ward. 

Among the Kolarian tribes who were left 
behind -in the rude fastnesses of their original 
home along the Vindhyan Range were | 


t There appear to have been twu successive Aryan migrations | 
into India from the north-west by two different routes. 


| The -ermination ‘di’ or ‘ti? some European scholars woul 
identify with the Mundari and Santal word ‘de’ meaning ‘waterd 


a 


at 
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perhaps the Juangs who now dwell = the 
inaccessible hillsiof Keonjhar, Dhekana , and 
other tributary mahals of Orissa, whither 
they appear to have been pushed, forward by 
successive waves of immigration. heir 
primitive habits as well as their traditions* 
would seem to favour such a conjecture. 
However hazardous it may be to point 
our finger definitely at any particular lo<ality 
as having been the original home cf the 
Mundas it seems pretty certain that they 
were one of the non-Hindu peoples whom the 
Aryan immigrants found in occupatron of 
the country when they first set their fomt on 
Indian soil. . The traditions of the Mcndas 
themselves concur with various stateme rts in 
the ancient Sanskrit works’ in suggesting 
that the Mundas and other cognate ribes 
occupied Northern India before the fore- 
fathers of the Aryan Hindus enterec the 
country.—| The woods and valleys by the 
side of the ancient Drisadwati and Sara: wati 
rivers appear to have rung withthe Ea«cha- 
nalian songs or durnags of the Mundas and 


* in “Notes on a forest race called Puttooas ar Juengs by 
E. A. Samuells, Esq., B. C. in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we are told that the Juangs have a 
tradition that they have always occupied the land thzy now 
live in. Their only retigious festival, we are told, consists of 
sacrifices and libations offered to the manes of their deceased in 
the month of Baisakh and their religious homage fs corined to 
the nameless spirits inhabiting the woods and mountair They 
know no Munda or secular head nor Pahan or village priest and 
no distinction of rank is observed, one and all calling themselves 
‘Padhan’ the title which their neighbours the Uriyas give to the 
headman of avillage. Moreover as Colonel Dalton poimts out 
they still employ some genuine Kolarian words, e g., 
‘gone’ for ‘tooth’, & ‘lerang’ for ‘moon’ which have cropped 
out of the other Kol dialects, except Kharia,in which terms of 
Sanskrit derivation have been substituted for them. ([Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal P. 152.}] Colonel Dalton tells us tuat the 
Juangs have a ‘tradition of a Bora Raja probably some allusion to 
the Baraka avatar of Vishnu having had a fortin the heart>of the 
country now occupied by Juangs, the remains of which -re still 
in existence, and it is said that the Juangs are a remnant of his 
people.’ In the conjecture we have made above, we heve the 
support of Colonel Dalton, who says, referring to the stone 


’ implements occasionally found in the hili tract occupied sy the 


Juangs, ‘it is not improbable that they are the direct 
descendants of those ancient stone cutters and that we kave in 
the Juangs representatives of the stone age in sitr.’\—Talton’s 
Ethhology, p, 153. When Colonel Dalton visited Keon-har in 
1866, Juang women who appeared before him had no ccothing 
on, but wore girdles of beads “from which small curt ins of 
leaves depended before and behind.’’ 


+ The passages in the Vishnu Puran (i$, 28—32), whieh des- 
cribe the Asuras as the first born of Brahman, from whose .thigh 
they sprang, and the similar statementin the Mahabharata (Santi 
Parva 84) that the Asuras were the elder brothers of the Sods,— 
and the further statement in the Taittiriya Upanishad (VI. 2). that 
the earth formerly belonged to the Asuras while the gccis had 


* only as much as a man can see while sitting, have been sumposed 


by Muir and other orientalists as referring to the formet occu- 
pation of the country by the black aborigines. And the Cerman 
Orientalist Weber (Ind. stud I, 18., Il, 243) pointed out tlat the 
‘Devas’ and ‘Asuras’ of ancient Sanskrit literature referred to 
the two broad divisions of Indian population the fair sxinned 
sacrificing Aryans and the godless black aborigines. Laterautho- 
rities, however, seem to identify the Asuras in some at l=ast of 
the many passagesin the earliest Sanskrit literature in which 
the name occurs with the ancestors of the modern Parzis the 
worshippers of zu Ahuras. Butthere can be no dovbt t£at the 
term Asura has also been employed in ancient Sanskrit lit-rature 
with reference to the black aborigines of the soil. And we may 
point out the very significant fact that one of the Kolariarm. tribes 
in Chotanagpur is even to this day known as the Asurs -other- 
wise called Agorias), ee 
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other allied tribes long before the venerable 
Arya Rishis of old chanted their sonorous 
Vedic hymns on their sacred banks. 


Many are the hymns in the Rigveda in 
which we hear the fair skinned Aryan war- 
riors invoking the aid of their bright and 


beneficent gods against these and other 
black races who long and_ strenuously 


fought —but fought in vain--to stem the 
tide of Aryan progress into the country. For 
the aborigines with their black skin (twach- 


chak- 


and Dasyustt—-slaves and robbers{tf. 


“Nor is later Sanskrit literature less sparing 
of similar contemptuous epithets towards 
these natives of the soil—the pre-historic 
population of India. In the great Sanskrit 
Epics cf Valmiki and Vedavyasa, the abori- 
gines are denominated as monsters, monkeys 
and bears. 


Some early Sanskrit writers, indeed, either 
in pursuance of some a prior: theories of 
their own or perhaps from motives of policy 
sought to assign a fictitious origin to the 
aboriginal population of India. Thus, in 
the oft-quoted tenth chapter of the Manu 
Sanhite (X. 4), we are told—~“Three castes, 
the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya, 


are twice-born ; the fourth, the Sudra, is ance- 


born; and there is no fifth.” And, as a 
necessary corollary, all other castes and 
tribes are derived from a series of compli- 
cated crosses between members of the four 
so-called original castes. And the tribes 
which by loss of sacred rites became out- 
castes from the pale of the recognized castes 


* Rig Veda, I, 130, 8. 

$ R.V., VU, 104, 2. 

t R.V., v.45, 6. 

| R. V., 1.74, 23 V. 32, 8; VIII, 6, 3. 


“| Rig Veda [. 32, Il, 1. 104, 2, H,1,4:11.20,. & 7 Vi 
20, 10, VI, 25 2, &e. 

S 133,435 1 3-18, 4. 51, 5.11.20, 185 1111, 19, 11, 13,9, 
ae Ge 9, 34, Vi, 1-, 12, Vv. 31, - 3 VI.-1, 4, &c. 

** among other epithets applicd in the Rig Veda to the 
aboriginal populaton of India may be mentioned the follow- 
ing : -Krishza-garbha ‘black born, the dusky brood’, 1. 101, 1 ; 
anasa ‘noseless’, ¥. 29 10 3 Sisnadeva, ‘iascivious’, Vil, 21,5 X,99 
3.5 Simyn ‘cestroyer’, 1. 100, 18and Vil. 18, 5 Kravyeda ‘eater 
of raw flesh’, X. 87. 2, Kimidind ‘treacherous and malevolent be 
ing’, X, 87, 24 ; Yatudhana ‘explained as Rakshas by Sayana’ X, 87 
Sand !5,ard 1, 35,10 5 ayajwana ‘non-sacrificer’ ; 1. 103, 6, and 
]. 121, 13, and] 33, Sand 6 ; abratam ‘riteless’, 1. 33,5 t muradeva 
“vorshippe> of mad gods’, Vil. 104, 54s bramhadvisa ‘haterof 
Brahmanas’ IJI. 31, 17. 
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and sub-castes are the Dasyus*. Again, in 
the Aitareya Bramhanaf and a few of the 
Puranas, most of the Dasyu tribes are said 
to have been descended from the cursed 
younger sons of the sage Viswamitra, the 
great rival of Vasistha. In the Mahavaratat 
the supposed degradation from the rank of 
Kshatriyas to that of Sudras, of a number of 
Non-Aryan tribes is attributed to their 
“seeing no Brahmans”. 

The Bhagabat Purana|!| gives still an- 
other fabulous account of the Kols—-the 
generic name for the Mundas and other 
Ko'arian tribes. It tellsus that Raja Bena 
having been tainted with sin (rajaswala), 
the Rishis went to remonstrate with him, 
The Raja with a wave of his hand beckoned 
the Rishis té depart. Thereupon the sage 
Angira cursed him, and, as a result of the 
curse, the offending right hand of the Raja 
was immediately converted into a churning 
stick. And from this arm sprang a man 
short in stature, black as the crow, with short 
arms, high cheek bones, small legs and flat 
nose, red eyes and tawny hair. This man 
become Nishada. Whenthe Rishis began 
to churn the left hand of Bena, three more 
men (mithuna) came out of the arm the 
Mushahantara, the Kolla and the Villa,— 
the Mushahary, the Kols and the Phils of 
our own days. 


“gaat quent fata waa a 
aan faa denaar a serear 19) 








The untenability of all these fanciful 
theories is too obvious to call for any 
serious discussion. If any refutation were 


necessary their mutual contradictions might 
be referred to as sufficient for the purpose. 
Amid all these fanciful theories and 
legendary inventions, however, the one fact 
which stands out clear in the pages of 
ancient Sanskrit writers is that from the 
earliest Vedic times down to the dawn of 
the Aitthastk period,—-as the period of the 
great Sanskrit Epics has been called,-—the 
black aborigines were often the greatest 
opponents of the Aryan Hindus. Beyond 


= vide, Manu, X. 4,5 and Kulluka’s commentary thereon. 

f aAitareya Brahmana, VII, 18. 

+ Mahabharata, Anusasana Parva, verses 2103, &c. 

i See also Vishnu Purana, BK 1, and Padma. Purana, Bhukhanda. 


S| The Eramha Vaivarta Purana ascribes the origin of the 
Kols to a Tivara mother. In the Parasara Sanilta, the Bhillas and 
Pulindas are said to have been born of a Tivara father by a 
Brahmana woman. 
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this broad fact, the authors of Hindu sacred 
writings tell us but little about these 
interesting tribes. 

When we pass on from the region of 
mythical legends and unauthenticated tradi- 
tions tc what 
historical region we are on ground more 
tangible, though not infrequently slippery, 
if not mury. 


The xistorical consciousness of races as of 
individuals isa plant of slow growth. The 
historical memory of unlettered tribes is 
necessarily short and faulty. Young races, 
like young children, possess a short memory. 
The present fills their mental horizon,-—the 
enjoyments and sorrows, the hopes and 
anxieties of the hour absorb all their atten- 
tion, and they have neither the capacity 
nor the leisure to took before or behind. 
And the Mundas could have been no ex- 
ception to the rule. It was only when 
more settled conditions of tribal life allowed 
them time to think, that their traditions 
must have taken their rise. And in that 
wide interval of time, how many an im- 
portant event of the past must have been 
entirely forgotten, how many but dimly 


‘remembered, and what a considerable part 


must imagination have played in shaping, 
modifying and at times transforming the 
Original traditions ! 


As for contemporary records, ancient 
Sanskrit literature rarely makes more than 
passing references to the aborigines of India 
---references that occur mainly in connec- 
tion with the accounts of the victorious 
progress of Aryan arms into the country. 
Occasionally indeed we hear of the humi- 
liation of Aryan prowess at the hands of 
the hated Dasyus. Thus, tn the Saptasati 
of the Chandi Patha of the Markandeya 


may be called the semi- . 


ee 


Purana§, we hear of some Kola warriors. 


defeating the Aryan king Suratha of the 
Chaitra race—-a contemporary of the second 
Manu Svarocisa. This however was but a 
temporary defeat for the Aryan _ prince. 
Deprived of his dominions, Suratha retired 
to a hermitage and was there instructed by 
a Rishi to worship the goddess Sakti. And, 
by the favour of the goddess, he was before 
long restored to his kingdom. And Suratha 
is said to have been reborn after his death 
as the Eighth Manu Savarni. 


* Chaadi ;—-LXXVH, 3—~1 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KOL TRIBES 


Again, in the Anusasana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, we have a story as to how the 
gods were conquered by the Asuras or 
Danavas, whereupon the gods applied tc the 
Rishi Agastya for protection, and Agastya 
expelled the Danavas from heaven and 

+ earth, and made them fly to the south.*. 


Similarly, the Asura Bali,f son of Viro- 
chana, we are told, conquered Indra, the 
chief of the gods, and, for a while, enjayed 
“the three worlds’. But he was not de.tin- 
ed to enjoy this proud position for any 
length of time. For, Vishnu, at the suppli- 
cation of Indra and the other gods, assumed 
the form of a dwarf, and for the beneft of 
the gods, by a trick occupied the wnrole 
earth and removed Bali to Patala or the 
nether regions. 


Beyond such meagre incidental referer ces, 
;-ancient Sanskrit writers disdain to take any 
notice of the despised aborigines. And even 
such scanty references as we meet with in 
early Sanskrit literature are so vague and 
general as often to leave much roam for 
conjecture regarding the identity of the 
different races therein mentioned. | 
What wrongs the oppressor suffered, these we know. 
These have found piteous voice in song and prose 
But for the oppressed, their darkness and their we, 
Their grinding centuries,—what Muse had those’ 
Stil less illuminating are the ancent 
wv foreign writers on India. One wades in ~ain 
through the accounts of the Greek writers on 
India in the pre-Christian era in searcm of 
any indubitable reference to the Mundas or 
their past geographical location. The 
Marundai or Mandi of Pliny|| and the 
Marundai of Ptolemy] have indeed teen 
supposed by Colonel Wilford and 2a few 
other antiquarian scholars to refer to the 
Mundas of Chotanagpur, but this idertifi- 





* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol., Il. P. 166. It is ho-vever 
doubtful whether the Asuras spoken of here and in th= next 
: pee refer to the aborigines or to the worshippe s of Zu 

huras, 


t The name Balia is a common enough name among the 
Mundas. 


’ £ See Mahabharata, Santi Parva; Vishnu Purana, I, 1&c,, 
Bhagabata Purana, VII, 5. ; 


__ || Pliny lived in the 1st century, A. D. From Pliny’s aceount, 
it would seem that the Mandei lived near Benares. “ [r the 
interior behind the “Palibothri,” says he, “are the Mcanedas 
Nut. H. wol F183. 


‘| The epithet aitafaafae: slayers ot pigs, i.e. pig-eaters, 


in this passage, has been suppnsed by Herr Jelinghan and 
others to refer tothe Kols or Kolarian tribes, so called -from 


their habit of eating pigs which are considered unclean by the 
Hindus. 


and the Suari among whom is Mt. Maleas.” 
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cation, though very probable, is not al- 
together free from doubt. 

Nor do the Chinese travellers§ of the 
opening centuries of the Christian era 
throw any light on the Munda. people as 
they then existed, or the particular part of 
India they then occupied, though many 
other races and most other parts of India are 
favoured with notices from the lucid pen of 
Fa Hian**, Hiuen TsangTT and some sub- 
sequent pilgrimstt from the Celestial 
Empire. 


As for distinctive architectural remains, the 
Mundas have none to boast of, unless the rude 
stone-memorials they put up on the mortal 
remains of their dead be classed as such. 
Nor have their ancestors left anything in the 
way Oo! inscriptions, For, as may be expected, 
they were utter strangers to the art of writ- 
ing or even to hieroglyphics—the first step 
to the more developed art. And epigraphy 
as a source of ancient history is of no avail 
in the case of the Mundas. The science of 
numismatics, too, affords no help to the 
student of Munda antiquities,—for, coins of 
any sort, the Mundas do not appear to have 
ever minted. 


It is then to the traditions of the Mundas 
themselves with such side-lights as ancient 
Sanskrit writings may shed upon them, that 
we must look for the early history of this 
people. Occasional references to similar 
traditions of other allied tribes may perhaps 
prove of some help by way of corroboration 
Or correction. Archzology, too, will, now 
and then, come to our aid. However meagre 
these few available sources of ancient Mun- 
dari History, if we can only get at the mght 
clues we may perhaps succeed in making a 
near approach to historic truth. In future 
articles we shall attempt to construct the 
barest outlines of that history with such 
materials as we have been able to gather. 


SARAT CHANDRA Ray. 


S The first Chinese historian Sumas-Chie, who complet- 
ed his great work about 100 B. C., and has a good deal to 
say about india, did not visit the country. 


** Fa Hian is believed to have begun his travels in 399 A.D, 


His work is styled ‘Fo .Kwok-i? or ‘Record of Buddhistic Kiny- 
doms’. 


tt Hiuen Tsang began his travels about 629 A. D. He is believed 
to have jearnt the Sanskrit language. 


. fF Fa-Eian and Hian-Tsang were followed by a host of Chinese 
Pilgrims to India. Many of them left records of their visits. 
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REVIVAL OF THE CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY AND ITS 
PROSPECTS IN INDIA 


l* these days of our limited experience, 
when any topic about the sugar industry 
is raised, the people generally, without 
giving any thought on what science, with 
its up-to-date methods, has done for the 
world, think that sugar is still manufactured 
by the old crude methods. .In the horizon 
of their knowledge they do not perceive 
anythmg more than ordinary vertical rollers 
driven br bullocks and open flat pans in 
which the juice is boiled by ordinary means 
of heating. They think that these are the 
only equipments of a sugar factory. 


Western industries are flourishing only 
by the manifold improvements which science 
has brought about in its onward march. 
If we Indians want to follow the footsteps 
of the West we cannot refrain from taking 
advantage of the latest developments in 
science to successfully compete with more 
efficient nations and carry out our- aims. 
The days have changed now. No longer 
in the manufacture of sugar, are ordinary 
vertical rollers or open flat pans employed. 
Sugar factories in these days are equipped 
with the latest and best appliances and yield 
cheaper and better results. This is what 
we want in business. 

The sugar industry according to Western 
methods being comparatively new in India, 
there 1s a vast field for its future success. 


At the present time there is no fear of any 
ccmpetition with the beet sugar of Germany. 
Owing to continental bounties and the high 
duty on sugar provided by continental 
Governments, the beet-root sugar industry 
prospered exceedingly and every year the 
number of beet-root factories on the continent 
increased until the production of beet-root 
sugar far exceeded the production of cane 
sugar and latterly two-thirds of the sugar 


crop oi the world was beet sugar and only 
one-third cane sugar. 


_ Al:hcugh cane sugar was at the time be- 
ing produced at a less cost than beet root 


sugar could be produced, the selling price 
of sugar outsile the continent of Europe, 
which was the world’s price for sugar, was 
lower than the actual cost at which it 
could be turned out. It actually reached 
the very Jow price of six shillings per cwt. in 
1g02, while the actual cost of producing the 
same sugar was at least 8 shillings per cwt. 
The cane industry therefore suffered, while 
the bee: sugar industry prospered owing to 
Government bounties and the formation of 


cartels. The internal price of sugar however * 


for these reasons in those countries was so 
high that any loss made in selling the ex- 
ported sugar under the actual cost was 
more than recovered, which of course meant 
very high priced sugar in those countries, 
making the same a luxury to the poor peo- 
ple, while it was used in Britain, India and 
other countries by all classes as necessary 
food. Ultimately the continental Govern- 
ments became alarmed at the large sums of 


money they had to pay out as bounties, owing - 


| 
i 


. . —t 
to the increasing number of beet-root sugar 


factories, this becoming such a_ serious 
drain upon the treasuries of various contin- 
ental Governments that they found it neces- 
sary to call a meeting to see what could be 
done to remedy this state of affairs. After 
confidential communications had been pas- 
sed, a conference of various Governments 
was held in Brussels, and an agreement was 
come to whereby the various Powers in con- 
ference decided to stop all bounties, but as 
Britain and India were the principal 
markets to which they exported their sugar, 
they then invited Britain to join the confer- 


| 
| 
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ence, a3 they considered this necessary for’ 


the proper working of the sugar convention, 
seeing that some of the sugar countries—- 
such as Russia and Italy—-declined to join 
the convention and the nations outside of 
the convention who might receive bounties 
from their Governments would export their 
surplus sugar to Britain and India and 
secure the British and Indian markets 
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against those nations who had agreed to 
withdraw all bounties. Britain was, there- 
fore, asked to support the conference by 
penalising any sugar coming inte Britain 
from countries which still granted bounties 
in sugar, and that penalty was to be equal 
<to the amount of bounty given. By this 
means all sugar-producing countries were 
put on the same footing as far as the British 
and the Indian markets were concerned. As 
Britain saw this was making practically free 
trade of sugar all over the world and thus 
giving her own coloniesfree trade in sugar 
and probabilities of making a success therein, 
she agreed to the terms of the conference 
and thus the Brussels sugar convention be- 
came an accomplished fact and came into 
operation in September 1903. Soon after 
the British people saw that India was a very 
suitable place for producing sugar and 
¥ several factories have been and are still 
being opened with European capital. Stull 
there is no fear of competition at any future 
date, as Mr. Noel Paton, the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, says in 
his report of 1907: “If the total demand for 
commercial sugar were to be met by means 
of factories in India, at the rate of 20 tons 
as the daily out-put, 142 factories could 
scarcely cope with it.” 

Now we see that under the present circum- 
stances there is no reason why we should 
/ not be able to compete with the beet-root 
sugar. It will ultimately come to be a 
matter of the survival of the fittest, if free 
trade in sugar is made permanent and, as 
cane has all along been the natural and the 
cheapest source of supply, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that there would be a steady 
increase-in the production of cane sugar 
owing to the low price at which, under 
favourable conditions, it can be produced, 
and for this. skilled and expert labour is 
necessary. There is still a doubt m_ the 
minds of many that sugar produced in In- 
dia by modern methods may not stand 
# competition with that produced and import- 
ed from Java. This also is without any 
basis. Before the Brussels convention, sugar 
was avery speculative article, and much 
money was lost or made owing to the great 
fluctuations in the price. These fluctuations 
were not entirely caused by the natural laws 
of supply and demand, but by speculation, 
sugar rising and falling thereby. The Srus- 
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sels convention remedied these evils, and 
speculation was reduced, and the world’s 
selling price of sugar regained its normal 
price, so that, since the sugar convention, 
the sugar market has found its natural level 
as governed by supply and demand and is, 
therefore, in a much more stable condition. 
Cane sugar having recovered its natural 
position during the last few years has very 
much -increased. So much so that in the 
years 1903-04 the cane sugar crop rose from 
4,296,590 to 4996,500 tons. In 1905-06 it 
again. rose to 1,18,50,500 tons and m 1907, 
reached about 120,00,000 tons. The world’s 
sugar oroduction is still increasing and has 
now risen to over 130,00,000 tons and this 
has keen brought about by the Brussels con- 
vention giving free trade in sugar and thus 
bringing cane sugar to the front. The 
lowest price at which beet sugar can be 
produced is £7-ros. per ton, but the average 
price is £8 per ton, the actual cost of produc- 
tion, whereas in the island of Java where 
there are well-equipped central sugar fac- 
tories, sugar can be produced at an average 
cost of £6 per ton and in some cases less. 
At present in India sugar can be produced 
by modern methods at £7 per ton. The 
supply of labour is cheap and abundant 
in Incia and if factories were fitted with all 
the latest improvements as regards machi- 
nery and an up-to-date cultivation, there 1s 
no reason why sugar should not be produced 
here at £4-1cs. perton, taking £5 as the cost 
of production in some of the biggest factories 
in Java having an out-~put of 500 tons per 
day, this being the lowest price ever reached 
there. When both at Java and India sugar 
could be produced at an average equal cost, 
it is evident that India should be able to sell 
it cheaper as it will not have to pay ship- 
ping freights, duties, etc., in addition. This 
reveals a great prospect for the sugar-cane 
induszry in India, so that the production of 
cane sugar in the future will far out-step 
the production of beet-root sugar, and in no 
case and under no circumstances can beet- 
root sugar be produced at the low price at 
which cane sugar can be made. 

Even should the Brussels convention at 
any future time cease to exist there is no 
likelihood of any continental Government 
again burdening themselves and draining 
their treasury to pay bounties for the export 
of beet-root sugar. It is also very unlikely 
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that the working classes on the continent 
who have at last tasted the benefit of com- 
paratively cheap sugar, will in the future 
allow themselves to be taxed by dear sugar 
for the sole benefit of beet-root growers and 
beet-root sugar factories. 

As practical experience shows, the people 
of India do not yet recognise the benefits of 
joint-stock companies. No soonerisa Com- 
pany floated than the shareholders begin 
to clamour that their money is lying unrem- 
unerative fora year or two. They would 
have otherwise deposited this money either 
in some Bank yielding an annual interest of 
4% per cent, or invested it in Government 
securities at an interest of 33 per cent. 
Is it not better to wait patiently for some 
time and reap the benefit of getting a 
probable return of from Io to 20 per cent, 
than to get 34 or 4 per cent interest from a 
Bank? The industrial improvement of India 
can only be made by opening large central 
manutacturing firms. 

All the factories, whether large or small, 
must have a staff of expert men from the 
beginning. Most people in India think 
such a staff only an additional expense. 
Some of the factories it is known had the 
imprudence of actually employing lay men, 
thinking that to be an economy. They 
however got some scattered information 
second hand and got their plants put up 
some how or other. But what was the 
result? Either they could not work with 
such rotten or antidiluvian machinery at 
all,or they had to change them after a 
year or two, undergoing a useless expendi- 
ture which could have been avoided at the 
beginning. 

There are many who think that there would 
be no probabilities of the above dangers 
if the whole plant could be taken from any 


HOW SERICULTURE IS 


Read at a forturghtly meeting of 
India House, Tokio. 
fa first authentic record about the 
history of Sericulture or the art of 


rearing silk-worms in Japan is in the 
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foreign expert firm and be set up by them. 
In most cases these people want to clear 
out their stock of old and out of date 
pattern machinery for unadvanced eastern 
countries. There is little demand for such 
things and finding people ignorant of what 
they a-e supplying, fill factories with , 
machinery of primeval days. The writer | 
has in mind two instances of very recent 
dates of similar occurrences. Two very big 
firms in Behar were supplied with a complete 
set of machinery by a leading firm in 
Scotland. They put the things up in a 
mess and supplied them with machinery 
so out of date and consequently so un- 
econom.czal in working, that these people 
found it very hard to work to a profit in 
competition with others working with up- 
to-date appliances, They had to alter all 
these things after two years at an addi- 
tional cost of Rs. 45,000. 


It would not be out of place here to give 
a table showing the comparative consump- 
tion of Sugar in ths per head of the estimated 
population in various countries for twelve 
months. 


IDs. Ths. 

Great Britain gt'65 Portugal & Madeira 14°66 
United States 65'21 Russia 13°96 
Switzerland 60°32 Spain 10°60 
Denmark 54°81 Turkey 8°00 
Sweden & Norway 38'23 Roumania raves 
France 36°95 Greece 710 
Germany 33°88 Bulgaria 6°70 
Holland 32°45 Italy 6'08 
Belgium 23°30 «Servia 5°25 
Austria 17°64 


No figures have been available to find out 
the consumption of sugar per head in India. 


K. C. BANERSI, 


Sugar Expert, Allahabad Pioneer 
Sugar Factory. 


ENCOURAGED IN JAPAN 


4th Year of the reign of the emperor Chuai. 
Prince Koma, the rith lineal successor of 
the emseror Thta Hwang of the Tsing dy- 
nasty (China) came over and got naturalized 
in Japen, bringing with him and introducing 
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he Chinese species of silkworms. In 283 
.. D. another Chinese prince brought with 
im a large number of his countrymen; 
s these emigrants knew how to weeve 
ilk, they were distributed among different 
ocalities in the country, where they 
vere made to teach the inhabitants -he 
xt of silk-weaving. Even in those early 
lays the Court took assiduous pains tc cn- 
‘courage the industry in the country aad 
tself set an example in the work of plarting 
nulberry trees and rearing the worms. 

It issued decrees that some of the tares 
o be paid in kind should consist of s lk 
abrics. From this time onward histcry 
continues to indicate the efforts which were 
nade by succeeding emperors to encou-aze 
the industry, efforts which resulted in ts 
further development. 

Coming down to the Japanese middle 
ages we find that silk-raising and weavirg 
had come to occupy the principal plae 
among the productive industries of tle 
country. Silk had come to be accepted fer 
tributes and contributions to the Impervicl 
Government. Under the circumstances ser.- 
culture and silk-weaving became almost 
universal throughout the country. 

With the opening of the trade ports ia 
1859 the market for silk and_ silk-stufs 
widened all at once, laying the foundatior, 
so to speak, of the permanent prospert~ 
‘of this industry and the indefatigable 2f- 
forts made by the Imperial Governmen: 
in its endeavours to encourage the industry 
and secure its further progress, have beer 
crowned with success; so that the fame 
of Japanese silk has become world-wide 
and the article commands high prices ir 
the market of the world. 

The prevalence of the silk-worm epidemic 
in Europe in 1860 brought about a lerge 
demand for silk-worm eggs in Japan. About 
this time demoralization set in in the ma- 
nufacture of raw silk and the buyers abroad 
were loud in their complaints against them. 

«lhe authorities tried by legislative means 
to set right this evil tendency; they es- 
tablished at Tomioka, a model filature m 
which they engaged a French expert és 
superintendent in 1870; the step taken was 
conspicuously effective in reforming te a 
degree the silk-industry of Japan ; specia! 
care was taken and elaborate rules adopted 
for the local conditions of each sericultural 
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district. The Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce in order to seek the views 
of all parties interested in the queszion of 
the filature industry held several occasiona. 
meetings which were attended by notec 
sericulturists and silk-manufacturers. Or 
the strength of the report made and the 
answers received at the gatherings the Go- 
vernment in 1885 drew up a model set of 
regulations for the formation of silk-guilds 
and distributed these regulations among 
the prefectural authorities in order that the 
latter might each frame sets of regulations 
to suit the requirements of their own parti- 
cular districts. The consequence was the 
organization of guilds among those interes- 
ted in the matter in each locality ; they 
provided against the production of shoddy, 
which put a check to all evil practices 
tending to retard the development of the 
business. There are nearly 129 guilds of 
this nature at present. 

In the earlier days there were apparently 
no egg-card manufacturers separate from 
the sericulturist, the latter doing his own 
work of selecting the good cocoons out 
of his own crop for seeding purposes. The 
prevalence of the silk-worm epidemre in 
Europe created a demand for Japanese 
cards ; it was at this time that many took up 
this business of egg-card making as if with 
one accord. With the progress and pros- 
perity that have attended the sericultural 
industry in general, the special industry in 
question also revived to such an extent that 
there is not a locality throughout the empire 
which does not possess its own egg-card 
manufacturers. The number of egg-card 
manufacturers throughout Japan for spring 
hatching its 13000 and for summer and 
autumn hatching 7587. 

As for fighting the silk-worm epidemic 
the Pasteur grainage cellulaire method was 
improved and remodelled as the result of 
investigations carried on at the sericultural 
laboratory and this improved method has 
since proved itself a very efficient means 
for the purpose for which it was desired. 
Then the enforcement of the silk-worms 
egg examination regulations proved an- 
other means of preventing the epidernic 
from spreading ; while on the other hand 
the examination carried out under the above 
regulations had also the satisfactory result 
of raising the standard quality of the eggs. 
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Hgg-card examining offices were set up 
ia everv sericultural district under Govern- 
ment supervision, whose duty is to examine 
gratis the eggs of both the egg manu- 
facturers under license from the Government 
ard also the private breeders ; passing the 
good ones and rejecting the diseased ones. 
In spring hatching the number of egg-cards 
officially examined for manufacturing pur- 
poses is nearly 3,500,000 (in one card 
eggs of 28 moths are deposited) and for re- 
productive purposes nearly 32,000,000 moths, 
while in summer and autumn hatching for 
manufacturing purposes 2,081,800 cards and 
for reproductive purposes 9,228,052 moths ; 
besides those which are examined for private 
use and which can not be ascertained. The 
cfices for the prevention of the silk-worm 
Ciseases number 132 in all with 3175 officeis. 
‘The Government pays nearly 1,500,000 Rs. 
to meet the expenses of these offices per 
year. 

The mulberry farms of the country are on 
the whole on the increase and keep pace 
with the progress of the sericultural industry. 
Sericulture here has become a by-industry 
as the net profit dwindles down to an insigni- 
ficant figure. The area of the mulberry 
plantations 1s 3899292000 sq. yds. and the 
number of silk-worm raisers is 2548228 (in 
family). The Government has been grant- 
ing a certain amount of subsidy to induce 
the enlargement of mulberry plantations. 

In 1870 the Government established a 
model filature as mentioned above: the ex- 
ample thus set before the people led those 
interested in the industry to start similar 
establishments on the factory system 
throughout the country. Even those who 
were previously contented with hand-reeling 
now took up the frame-reeling and adopted 
the practice of selling their product jointly 
by making its quality uniform. In rgoo the 
country had 2072 machine-reeling factories, 
employing 122116 pans against 597 frame- 
reeling establishments employing 56,022 
pans. 

In 1884 an Ordinance was promulgated 
about the formation of guilds. By the 
Imperial Ordinance of 1896, 2 sericultural 
Institutes were set up under the control of 
the minister of state for Agriculture and 
Commerce. In order to encourage the in- 
dustry the princesses of the Imperial House- 
hold take to breeding silk-worms under 
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their cwn supervision in the palace and visit 
the sericultural institution every year. In 
this connection [ should like to point out 
that the present crown-princess has a 
couplet composed by her [Imperial Majesty 
herselt which means when rendered into 
English, 
Japan is based on the Cocoon, reared by the 
peasantry ’ and which serves as a motto in 
many fans used insummer. Their examples 
have permeated the houses of the nobility 
and zich men; there are many amateur 
breeders among countesses and baronnesses in 
the rearing season who take to the occupa- 
tion simply for the sake of pleasure. 
Institutions for encouraging sericulture :— 
1. There are nearly 58 Agricultural 
Experiment Stations; their aim being to 
impress the farmers with the importance of 
the scientific knowledge of farming, besides 


116 small experiment stations established by 


the sub-prefectural districts. 

2. Agricultural institutions: --The object 
of these institutions is to impart to farmer’s 
sons and to farming people generally some 
elementary knowledge of the general 
principles of agriculture, surveving, meteoro- 
logy, physics, chemistry, natural history, 
etc. There are 5 such establishments. 

3 Ambulant lecturers : they deliver lectures 
relating to farming and answer all inquiries 
addressed to them by the farmers in the 
district. There are altogether 310 such lec- 
turers throughout the country. In 1884 the 
Government issued Rules for the inspection 
of silk-worm eggs; this legislation neces- 
sitated the training of men able to conduct 
the work of inspection; they have to take 
charge of the following matters :—(a) Ins- 


‘the foundation of the wealth of-ag 
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truction in sericulture, (b) Experiments and | 


investigation in sericulture, (c) Lectures on 
sericulture, (d) Distribution of silk-worm 
eggs, (e) The answering queries. 

There were 49 men who in 1880 were. 
granted licenses to undertake the examina-~ 
tion of silk-worm eggs to supplement the‘ 
staff of inspectors for the better enforcemenra 
of the Rules for the inspection of silk-worm 
eggs. The sericultural institutes that now 
exist number 125, besides special courses 
ir agricultural schools and experiment 
stations. 

4. AS a means of promoting the export of 
silk a regular silk-conditioning house was 
established in Yokohama to undertake the 
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weighing of net and condition weight of 
silk and to determine its quality. 

5. In summer as the eggs hatch out aiter 8 
or 10 days of deposition the Gove-nm=nt 
undertakes to run special trains in order to 
dispose of the eggs in all the important seri- 
* cultural districts. 

6. The charge for the sending of egg-cards 
through the post office is nominal; ~he 
postal authorities are directed to distribute 
the egg-cards as early as possible (-he 
delivery of egg-cards in summer is given 
preference over letters). 

7. The Government has been granting 
subsidies for the establishment of industral 
schools and agricultural training places. 


8. There are 50 competitive exhibizicns 
annually which aim at giving encourage- 
ment to sericulturists by collecting and ex11- 
biting their products and awarding prizes 
and medals to the deserving candidates. 

4g. The Sericultural Association of Japan 
makes investigations and researches ir tne 
theory, art, and practical management of tne 
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industry, open competitive exhibitions cf 
sericultural products, encourage co-operative 
work concerning sericulture, introduce and 
supply teachers and experts, compile and 
translate books on sericulture and undertake 
every possible means for the growth of the in- 
dustry. The members of this Asscriation 
have reached the enormous figure of Gooo0. 

ro. There.are nearly 2442 co-operative 
societies concerning sericulture the object o 
which ts to induce the industrial as well as 
economical expansion of the people. These 
societies occupy 577 of the whole numbe~ 
(4264) of the industrial co-operative soci- 
eties. . 

My object in writing this article is tc 
draw the attention of the members of the 
National Council of Education and to all 
the Scientific and Industrial Associations of 
India to this and other similar subjects. 
The time has come for us to have similar 
institutions in India. 


M. N. Dg, 
Imperial Agricultural College, Tokyo. 


SWIFT RETRIBUTION 


(A SHort Story) 
I, 


T was evening. Sitting inside the tels- 

graph office at Sirajpur Railway Station, 

Dr. Hara Govind Chatterjee, addressir g 

the young operator, said— “You needn’t feel 

anxious. Send somebody with meand [I wil 

give him a powder and mixture for your 

little boy, to be taken once in two hours. 
It is nothing serious.” 

“Thanks very much indeed,’—replied tke 
telegraph-operator—“your assurance 15 a 
great reliefto me, Sir. That’s our only child, 
you know, and my wife is greatly distressed 
over it. We really have passed some very 
anxious hours.” 
ist offered to pay the Doctora couple cf 
rupees, being the latter’s usual fee for a 
visit and eight annas as his gharry hire. 

The Doctor looked up smiling, and said 
—‘What’s that? Oh no, no, never minc, 
never mind. Keep your money, please.” 


Saying this, the telegrapl- - 


“Thank you for your kindness, Sir, all the 
same,—but,—but,—it would be extremely 
unfair to you if [ did not pay for your 
trouble’ — the young man pleaded. _ 

“Unfair to me? Why should it ? Just wait, 
—let me cure your boy completely —and then 
you may treat me toa dinner on the full-moon 
day follewingand I promise tocome. There 
is great merit in feasting a Brahmin on a 
full-moon day—there is, indeed”—-and the 
good Doctor burst into a genial laughter. 
{t was a rule with him never to accept fees 
from poor people. 

As soon as the laugh subsided, a cheer of 
“Bande Mataram” was heard on the platform 
outside, joined in by numerous voices. ‘The 
Doctor, looking surprised, said—“What is 
that ?” 

“There was a Swadeshi preacher come 
from Calcutta”—explained the telegraphist 
—“‘and [ think, people have come to see 
him off.” 


Both walked out into the platform. The 
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preacher was no other than the well-known 
editor of the Bir Bharata (Heroic India) 
nesvspaper,—orijut Benoy Krishna Sen. 

Though a Government servant, the 
Doctor Babu, in common with other Indian 
se-vants of the Government, was a true 
Sv7adeshi at heart. It was whispered that 
under cover of night, he frequently visited 
the Swadeshi shops of the town, and brought 
home loads of forbidden, that is to say, 
ccuntry-made goods. He could not resist 
the temptation of going and speaking to 
S3enoy Babu. After a few minute’s con- 
versation, however, the train steamed into 
tke Station. 

The Swadeshi preacher, accompanied by 
Pleaders, Mukhtears, students and others 
who had come to see him off, hurried to- 
wards the train: He held a second class 
return ticket. Just as he opened the door 
oi a compartment, a European passenger 
who was inside, shouted out—‘Oh you,— 
this is not for kala admits (black men)”’ 

“You don’t suppose my rupees were black 
too, do you? | also happen to hold a second 
class ticket”—the Swadeshi preacher 
retorted and stepped inside. 

Now this was too much for the Badshah- 
ka-dost.* He got upinafury and gave a 
violent push to the disloyalty incarnate-— 
clad in a dhoti, kurta anda silk chud- 
der, Although Benoy Babu was the worthy 
editor of the “Heroic India,” he was not 
much of an athlete. His health and his 
strength he had sacrificed at the shrine of 
-he Calcutta University and had received a 
few pieces of paper by way of blessing. 
He had obtained, besides, a pair of gold- 
immed spectacles elsewhere, for which he 
had .to pay extra. He fell flat on the plat- 
form and his glasses went to pieces. 


The next moment, a tremendous shout of 
Bande Mataram rose from the assembly who 
had come to see Benoy Babu off. Two or 
three of them unceremoniously dragged the 
European out into the platform and began to 
belabour him mercilessly. Hearing the up- 
roar the Eurasian guard was approaching 
there to see what the matter was. As soon 
as the real state of affairs became apparent 
to him, he ran breathlessly back to his brake 


* The allusion here is to the military officer who wantonly 
assaulted a respectable Punjabi Pleader on the Kalka-Simla road 
some vears back and at the same time boasted that he was 
Badshah-ka-dost {a friend of the Emperor himself}.—God saye the 


Emperor from such friends.—Transiater, 
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van and waved the green light as a signal 
for the engine-driver to start. 

The bystanders, with great difficulty, 
extricated the poor European from the un- 
comfortable situation he was in. By this 
tine the Doctor Babu too arrived there. _ 
Seeing the Sahib’s condition—he was bleed- 
ing pcofusely—he offered to take him to the 
Goverament Hospital and bandage his 
wounds. Jhe Sahib readily consented. 

In the meanwhile Benoy Babu had got 
up ard quietly seated himself in an Inter- 
mediate class compartment. The next day 
he acrived at Calcutta without further 
adventure and published a furious article 
in his paper about the insolence of Euro- 
peans in this country. 


IT, 


Babu Hara Govind was in charge of the 
Government Hospital of the town. He had 
grown old and commanded a large practice 
although he was only a hospital assistant 
by qualification. There were two M. B.’s, 
and half-a-dozen L. M. S.’s in the town—but 

still Hara Govind Babu was in great 
request. No one else inspired so much con- 
fidence in the minds of the public as did 
Hara Govind Babu. He was so much sought 
after that he had scarcely time enough to 
have his meals in peace. 


Babu Hara Govind had two sons—the 
elder, Ajay Chandra was studying for his 
B. A. degree at the Ripon College in Calcut- 
ta; the younger, Sushil attended the Zilla 
school of the town. Ajay was now at 
home during his summer holidays. He had 
recently been married and his wife was here 
also. . 

Babu Hara Govind returned home from 
the aospital after ten o’clock that night. 

‘How is the Sahib, father?’—Said Ajay 
Chandra as soon as his father arrived. 


“Much better now. He was rather seri- 
ously hurt on the head—but he will be all 
right. I hope. Poor fellow--he has _ been 
handled very roughly.” 

“Served him right, father— don’t you think 
so? Just because he has a white complexion, 
he thinks he is the Viceroy himself. [ am 
not sorry for him.” 


The Doctor Babu mused for a while. 
Then he said—“No doubt the Sahib acted 
wrongly. But five men attacking one man 
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—was it a fair fight? Iam ashamed at he 
conduct of my countrymen.” 
“YT do not think’—rejoined Ajay—“there 


ever can be a fair fight between an English- - 


man and an Indian.” 

“Why not, pray ?” 
P “Because everything is unfair rignt 
through. Should there be a criminal case 
in connection with this matter, for instance, 
would justice be done to such as are hauled 
up as accused ?” 

The Doctor smiled. 

“I don’t think much of your logic, Ajay,” — 
he said—‘‘Because somebody else does what 
is wrong, is that any reason why I should 
act similarly ?” : 

Ajay did not know how to meet this 
After a little while he said-—“‘What seem: 
to me, father, is, that in such matters, number 
ought not to be the determining factor in 
judging whether the fight has been fair or 
otherwise. A Bengalee is: nothing but an 
individual in such cases. An Englishman, 
on the other hand, is an individual, a 
member of the ruling race—and not in‘re- 
quently, one vested with some amount of 
authority. So it follows that it would take 
three Bengalees to match an Englishman— 
| or perhaps more than three.” 

“Do you know Ajay’—said the Doctor, 
'a little piqued—* that you insult your own 
nation by advancing this argument? An 
Englishman, like a Bengalee, is nothing but 
an individual. May be he is a member of 
the ruling race—-may be he is the District 
Magistrate himself—but do you think that 
these considerations would give additional 
strength to his muscles?” 

“Not to his muscles,—certainly not,— 
father; but wouldn’t it help to strengthen his 
mind ?” 

The Doctor Babu felt in his mind the 
force of this argument. Aloud, he said,— 
“To a certain extent, no doubt, you are 
right, Ajay. ButI can never bring myself 
,to believe that one Bengalee wouldn’t be a 
match for another man, to whatever nation- 
ality he may belong. In such cases, 
wouldn’t there be strong influences acting 
on the mind of a Bengalee also? When one 
of us stands up determined to save his self- 
respect from being sullied, to protest against 
oppression and tyranny, to protect his 
mother, his sister, from insult offered by 
any one,—l am sure these considerations 
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would give additional strength to his honest 
arms.” 

About this time the house servant made 
his appearance and announced that supper 
was ready. Father and son walked into 
the inner appartments. 


ITT. 


The next morning there was a great sen- 
sation. in the official circles, owing to this 
[uropean-assault case. The District Magis- 
trate’s temper. was on fire. He issued strict 
orders on the Police to complete the investi- 
gation anc send up the accused persons for 
trial within three days. The town Sub-Ins- 
pector, Badan Chandra Ghose, took up the 
investigation. Foregoing food and sleep he 
rummaged the town all day long in search of 
evidence. He arrested a few junior pleaders 
and mukhtears, and some students who were 
noted for their robust constitution. 

The investigation made a rapid progress 
during the first day. The next morning, at 
six o'clock, Doctor Hara Govind was sitting 
in the front verandah of his house, enjoying 
his early morning huga, when the Sub-Ins- 
pector, dressed in his Dhoti and Chudder, 
made his appearance. He had a silver 
mounted Malacca cane in his hand which he 
was swinging to and fro sportively. His 
face was beaming with a self-complacent 
smile. 

The Docter Babu welcomed his visitor 
and begged him to be seated. 

After a few commonplace observations the 
Daroga said—“It has become difficult for me 
to keep my job, Doctor Babu.” 

‘How so?” queried the Doctor, somewhat 
surprised, 

“That Sahib-assault case of day before 
yesterday will bring me to grief, I fear,”— 
responded the Sub-Inspector in a plaintive 
tone. 

The Doctor with a smile, faintly sarcastic, 
remarked—“But you have arrested a good 
many of the culprits, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have’—replied the Daroga—“But 
~ have failed te collect much evidence, so 
ar.” 

“If there isn't any satisfactory evidence, 
-vhat led you to arrest them ?’~-and_ the 
Doctor again indulged in a smile full of 
meaning. 

“Oh, I have arrested the right persons, 
sire enough. Those fellows are great 
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rufians. Many a time have I seen the Magis- 
trate-Sahib driving along~and these lads 
coming from the opposite direction,—and 
let the Magistrate-Sahib pass by without 
even salaaming him,” 

“Is it on that ground that you have arrest- 
ec. them ?” 

“Oh no, no, not at all” —replied the Daro- 
ga with vehemence—“There is no doubt that 
they assaulted the Englishman, I have got 
witnesses too—but not what the Courts call 
credible witnesses.” 

“If the witnesses are not credible, surely 
jou ought not to keep these men in hajat” 
—observed the Doctor Babu. 

The Sub-Inspector said with a shudder -- 
“Iz [ let them off,—-I shouldn’t remain in my 
post long, Doctor Babu. There is only one 
day intervening. The trial begins the day 
after to-morrow. That’s what 1 have come 
tc you for.” 

‘To me?” queried the Doctor, somewhat 
surprised—‘‘T'o me ?—But how can I help 
you ?” | 

“You can, Doctor Babu,— of course you 
can’’—-grinned the Daroga and continued in 
a tone extremely polite and solicitous——“I 
hear that you were present there—so I have 
come to beg you to give evidence in this 
case. ! 

“J was present there at the Station, no- 
doubt—but not on the platform where all 
this happened. I came on the scene when 
the assult had beenover. ‘l’he assaulters had 
dispersed before that. So how can I say 
who assaulted the Sahib ?” : 

The Sub-Inspector looked as though he 
was very much vexed withhimself, “Is that 
so? | have made a mess of it then. I wish 
[ had known—-I really do”—he said. 

“What's the matter, Daroga Babu?” 

The Daroga shook his head slowly, pursed 
up his lips and looked at the ceiling. 
Then, in a regretful voice, he. murmurred — 
“Tam so sorry. {| have created trouble for 
you-—but how could I know ?” 

“What have you done ?”’---asked the Doc- 
tor Babu rather anxiously. 

Slowly, the Daroga proceeded to explain 
——You, see, it was in this way. Yesterday 
afternoon the District Magistrate was at the 
club and he sent for me. [ went and stood 
there, salaaming him. ‘Well, Daroga’—he 
said—‘have you collected good and strong 
evidence in the European assault case !’— 
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‘Yes, Huzoor’,—I replied-—‘There are a con- 
stable and two chowkidars* who saw the 
whole occurrence and can identify all the 
accused’. The Magistrate seemed to be 
very angry at this. ‘Nonsense’-—he exclaim- 
ed—‘a constable and two  chowkidars? 
Couldn’t you find out any credible wit- 
nesses!’ The bloodshot eyes of the Magis- 
trate Sahib threw me into such a state of 
confusion that [ did not know what I was 
saying. ‘Yes, Dharamawatar{,—I faltered 
out-—‘there is the Government Doctor Hara 
Govind Babu who also was present there 
and recognised all the accused persons.’ 
‘All -ight’—said the Magistrate Sahib,—and 
walked off to the tennis court.” 

The Doctor felt very annoyed. “You 

ought not to have said this to the Magis- 
trate, without ascertaining if it was a fact’ 
he said. 
“But how am Ito blame, Sir? You were 
present there, you brought the gentleman 
to the hospital, how should I know that you 
did not witness the occurrence ?” 

“Well—all that you can do now 1s to go 
back to the Magistrate and tell him the real 
facts.” 

“Oh no Doctor Babu, how can that be ?” 
—the Daroga burst out. “What? Blow hot 
and cold in the same breath? lam not the 
man to say one thing to-day and _ the 
opposite thing to-morrow. [am a man ol 
my word—and I stick to my word through 
thick and thin,—come what may.” 

The Doctor smiled. He then said—“T 
will go and tell the Magistrate Sahib 
myself.” | 

The Daroga held up his hand in solemn 
warning. “I wouldn’t do that if I were 
you, Doctor Babu.” Then after a little 
pause, he said—‘“Do you know what the 
consequence will be?” 

“What ?” 

“It is an official secret and perhaps I am 
betraying the Government in disclosing it 
to you. But Iam your friend and I shall do 
it. Listen”——and the Daroga said in slow 
and solemn words—*‘You are already in the 
bad books of the Government, because it is 
known to the Sahibs that you have aban- 
doned Manchester cloth in favour of country- 
made dhotis and are no longer eating Liver- 
pool salt. If you go now and tell the 








* Chowkidar—a village watchman, 
¥ Dharamwater—Incarnation of Justice, 
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Magistrate Sahib that you did not see the 
assault on the European gentleman, he 
~would naturally think that you are 
unwilling to depose as a witness because it 
is a Swadeshi case.” 

“Es it disloyalty to wear Bombay-made 
Dhotts and eat country salt then ?’’—the 
Doctor flared up—“Besides, what has Swa- 
deshi to do with this assult, pray? 

The Daroga replied with great composure 
—“‘Don’t excite yourself, Doctor Babu. 
Don’t you see how times are? Granted, it is 
not disloyalty to eat country salt and wear 
Bombay cloth. Granted, this assault has no- 
thing whatever to do with the Swadeshi 
movement. But they think so. You cannot 
alter that fact. What’s the use of beazing 
your head against the wall ?” 

This had the desired effect on the poor 
Doctor. “Yes, I suppose youare right. But 
the question is how am I to get out of it?” 

Very much pleased at the prospec: of 
bringing hts host down from the high ‘horse 
he was riding, the Daroga said---““You must 
make the best of the situation, Sir. Just half 
an hour in the witness box wouldn’t harm 
you much. Shall we walk to the thana 
now? You will see the accused there confined 
in the hajat. You ought to have a good 
look at them now, so that there may be no 
mistake when identifying them in Court. | 
will also read out to you the case-dairy ‘rom 
which you will know what the other witness- 
es are going to say before the Magistrate. 
Nothing like being thoroughly prepared 
beforehand.” : 

There was an immediate explosion. Hara 
Govind Babu stood up, trembling with indig- 
nation. Shaking his fist at the Sub-Inspector 
he said—“What? You dare propose that to 
me? You think 1am the man to give false 
evidence, do you? Get out at once.—-Any- 
body there ?-—-Kick this wretch of a Daroga 
out of the house.” 

Babu Badan Chandra rose. Adjusting 
his chudder round his neck, he said—‘‘Take 
care, Sir. You will have to smart for this.” 

Hara Govind Babu shouted out—‘*You 
can do your worst. Go and tell your father* 
the Magistrate Sahib —I don’t care.”’ 


-  W. 
The Daroga Babu, mad with rage, re- 
turned to the thana as quickly as he could. 


* This isacommon form of abuse in India. 
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Addressing his Head Constable, Hafez Ali, 
he said—Jemadar Sahib, do you know the 
names of the Doctor’s two sons ?” 

“The Doctor’s sons? Which Doctor ?” 

‘Hara Govind”—replied the Daroga im- 
patiently—“‘Hara Govind, who else ?—The 
man who eats the salt of the Government 
and is faithless to it.” 

“Tam afraid I don’t know their names”— 
the Head Constable ventured to reply. 

“Will you get me their names quickly ?” 

“Yes, I will. What’s the matter with 
them ?” 

“Oh, don’t stand there bandying words 
with me. Go.” 

The Head Constable disappeared. The 
Daroga then paced the verandah of the 
thana like a tiger in fury and began to 
murmur to himself. 

“What? -He dares insult the Daroga 
himself! Get his servant to kick me out 
of the house ? What does Hara Govind think 
himself to be, I wonder? [ will get both his 
sons arrested before they are an hour older— 
yes] will. But that won’t satisfy me at all. 
I will crush the Doctor under my heels— 
see if I don’t. I will get up a case against 
him—a very serious criminal charge—take 
my word for it. What shall it be? Yes— 
he receives stolen property. Thieves come 
to his house at night and dispose of their 
booty to him at half price and quarter price. 
I will search his house and discover heaps 
of stolen property. I know how it is done 
—nothing easier. But—but—would the 
Deputy Magistrate believe it when trying 
him? Wouldn’t he? To Deputy Magistrates, 
the words of a Daroga are as the holy Gospel. 
Acquit ‘the Doctor—would he? I would hke 
to see him doing that. I would go to my 
Superintendent and get him to senda long 
report to the Government about the conduct 
of the Deputy Maigstrate—and what would 
happen when the next Gazette is published ? 
—Why, the Deputy’s promotion would be 
stopped for two years—of course. That’s 
why the Deputy Sahibs are so afraid of the 
darogas now a days that’s the secret of it. 
But should the Judge set aside the convic- 
tion on appeal? Should he, for instance, 
say—‘Here is a Doctor earning so many 
hundred rupees a month—is it likely that a 
man of his education and position would 
receive stolen property? What then? Yes, 
the Judge might do’ that. They are dan- 
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ge-ous men—these Judges. Pity they are 
rot under the thumb of the Executive. Let 
me rather do another thing. The other day 
[ sent some injured persons to him for 
examination in connection with a rioting 
case. He certified the injuries as being 
cf the nature of simple hurt. I will get 
hold of one of those se and make 
him lodge a complaint to the effect that his 
injuries were really severe, coming under 
tne definition of grievous hurt, ‘but the 
Dector Babu took a bribe of three hundred 
rapees from the accused persons and _ report- 
ed the injuries as simple. That would 
szem plausible enough, and I should like to 
see how the Doctor would get out of that. 
Woulcn’t the fellow lodge the complaint if 
I want him to? Would he dare disobey 
me? Does he not know that I can start a 
bad livelihood case against him and send 
him up under section rro any day I choose ?” 

At this moment the Head Constable re- 
turned and gave the names as being Ajay 
Chandra and Sushil Chandra. 

The Sub-Inspector immediately sat down 
to write a confidential report to the District 
Magistrate praying for a search warrant. The 
following is a faithful translation of his 
Bengali report-— 

Hail Cherisher of the Poor! 

During my investigation in the European 
Assault Case, as directed by the Huzoor, I 
have found that two other’boys took part 
in the outrage—they are Ajay Chandra and 
Sushil Chandra—both sons of the Civil 
Hospital Assistant Hara Govind Chatterjee. 
Ajay, it seems, is a very turbulent young 
man, studying at Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea’s College at Calcutta. It appears 
that it was at the instigation of Ajay 
Chandra that the other accused persons fell 
upon the European and began to beat him. 
lam taking steps to arrest both the brothers 
forthwith under Section 54 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

2. Bv diligent enquiry I have also found 
that this Ajay had also taken part in the 
recent Beadon Square riots at Calcutta. He 
has started a Samzty here to teach young- 
men the use of the lathi and this nefarious 
society is supported by monthly subscriptions 
given by many gentlemen of the town. The 
other boy Sushil Chandra, though very 
young yet, bas started a “Children’s Stone 
Throwing Club,” the object of the members 
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being to throw -stones at European ladies 
and gentlemen whenever they get a chance 
of doing so. 

3. Having made a confidential enquiry I 
have come to know that the bloodstatned 
lathi actually used in assaulting the Sahib is 
concealed in the Doctor's house. The 
subscription list of the Lathi-play Samity, 
is also there—and an examination of its 
pages may give me additional clues in 
detecting more culprits. I therefore pray 
that your Honor may be pleased to grant 
me a search warrant under Section 96 
Criminal Procedure Code to search the 
house of the said Doctor Hara Govind 
Chatterjee. 

4. | also desire to bring to your worship’s 
notice that Dr. Hara Govind is a staunch 
supporter of Swadeshi. Only country-made 
sugar and salt are used in his household. 
He has purchased shares worth five hundred 
rupees in the Indian Cotton Mill in’ the 
beam: of his wife. Both his sons being 
accused in this case, [ apprehend that he 
would not depose truly if examined asa 
prosecution witness in the case. I have 
therefore struck off his name from the list of 
witnesses. 1 have also heard that the Doctor 
is going about telling people that he does 
not care a rap for any Judge or Magistrate. 


Your most obedient servant 
BADAN CHANDRA- GHOSE, 
S. I. 


In the meanwhile the two ill-fated boys 
were brought to the thana under arrest. A 
little while after, some pleaders came to 
have them out on bail, offering to stand 
sureties themselves. “The Sahib’s hukum 
is against it’—was the Daroga’s laconic 
reply. 

V. 


The District Magistrate signed a search 
warrant as soon as he received the Daroga’s 
report. His chuprasss came to the thana 
and delivered it to the Sub-Inspector. At 
that time the Daroga was engaged in  strik- 
He a bargain with a man accused of cattle 
lifting. The accused, with folded hands, 
was saying to the Daroga—‘“Here I have 
got a hundred rupees, your Lordship, to col- 
lect which I had to sell off my ploughs and 
bullocks. Be pleased to accept this amount 
and let me off.’ Vhe Daroga was replying 
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that not a cowri less thari two hundred rupees 
would he accept, and if that sum was not 
forthcoming within the day, he -would send 
him up to take his trial the next day. But 
the opportune arrival of the search warrant 
so pleased the Sub-Inspector with himself 
and the rest of the world that he immediate- 
ly relinquished his just claims, accepted 
the hundred rupees, and submitted a final 
report in the case in the following words :-— 

“On enquiry I find that the accuséd is 
innocent of the charge. The complainant’s 
cow ran away from its pen and trespassing 
into the cow-shed of the accused, began 
unlawfully to eat the fodder which was 
stored there. The accused therefore tied 
the cow up by way of punishing 17. Mistake 
of facts.” 

Having thus dismissed the cattle-lifter, 
Daroga Badan Babu read the search warrant 
through very carefully. Then he hurriedly 
put on his uniform, and getting togéther 
a force of ten or twelve constables, marched 
heroically to the Doctor’s house. 

Arriving there, he called two of the 
Doctor’s neighbours to witness the search, 
as required by law. Standing at the front 
door, he began to shout vociferously, de- 
manding admission. 

Babu Hara Govind came out, looking very 
much surprised. The Daroga showed him 
the search warrant and requested that ‘the 
ladies of the house might retire and shut 
themselves in the kitchen till the search was 
over, 

The Daroga then entered the house and 
began his operations. He told the cons- 
tables to take all the boxes and trunks from 
the different rooms and heap them up in the 
court-yard. This done, he unlocked the 
boxes, the keys of which were forthcoming. 
The rest were forced open. He caused the 
contents of all the boxes to be thrown down 
in a heap and began his search by kicking 
them about. Shawls, alwans, saris from the 
looms of Dacca and Santipur, coats, shirts, 
chemises, blouses, handkerchiefs, socks flew 
about in every direction. From the box of 
the Doctor Babu’s daughter-in-law came 
out a bundle of love-letters from her young 
husband. The Daroga grasped at the 
bundle saying—‘“Evidence of sedition and 
conspiracy—to be sure.” He stowed it away 
very carefully in the inside pocket of his 
coat. From Ajay Chandra’s box came out a 
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copy of duanda Math." The Daroga yelled 
with delight and pounced upon it. When 
the contents of the boxes had been ran- 
sacked the Daroga visited each room in suc- 
cession and broke open almirahs, drawers, 
in fact, everything he could lay his hands 
on. The: Doctor’s book containing copies 
of prescriptions, two or three files of old 
letters, the household account book, a 
framed portrait of Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea, monthly magazines containing 
portraits of Bepin Pal, Aurobindo Ghose, 
Tilak, Lajpat Rai, &c, were all seized with 
avidity. Opening the almirah containing 
medicines, he examined every phial minutely 
to see if anything of an explosive nature 
could be discovered. There was a bottle 
enclosed in a wire-netting, displaying a 
label well known to the Daroga by its 
appearance—for he could not read English. 
He took it out, held it against the light and 


addressing the two search witnesses, said— 


“Hello,—I didn’t know the Doctor went 
in for such things. I thought he was a d—d 
teetotaller.” The Daroga looked at the 


bottle very affectionately—and turning to the 
gentlemen, said—‘‘Have a drop ?” 

“No, thanks, we don’t drink” —replied one 
of them. 

“Nothing like an ounce of brandy, taken 
neat, when you are tired”-<and the Daroga 
suited his action to his words. 

But it tasted so peculiar that the Daroga 
felt some misgivings as to what it was. 
Handing over the bottle to the search~ 
witnesses, he requested them to see what 
it was. They read the label and declared 
it was excellent cognac, the produce of 
France, 

The Daroga then wended his way to the 
Doctor's bed room. “Rip open the pillows 
and the mattresses”-- he said to his cons- 
tables—-“On many occasions have I dis- 
covered incriminating things concealed 
inside them.” 

The constable carried the bedding to the 


court yard, ripped everything open and 
shook down the cotton wool. Nothing 
incriminating came out, however. The 


winds sportively carried away a great portion 
of the cotton wool and showered it down 
on tops of trees, and heads of wayfarers in 
the neighbouring streets. 


* A patriotic novel by Bankim Chandra Chatterje 
eminent Bengalee writer of modern times. ee tieiess 
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So the search came to an end. Badan 
Babu then began to draw up a list of the 
articles seized. Suddenly he recollected 
that no lathis had so far been found. 

“Look 2very where, constables’-—he said-~ 
‘if you can discover any lathis.” 

Sew Fiatan, the up-country servant of 
the house, was the happy possessor of a 
heavy bamboo stick brought from his native 
village in the Mozafferpur District. The 
constab’es soon got-hold of it. The Daroga 
examined it minutely to- see if there was 
anythirg which could pass muster foran 
old tlood-stain. But there was no such 
mark. The lathi nevertheless was entered 
in the search list with the remark—‘One 
heavy bamboo club, stained with blood.” 
Strange to say, when this Jatht was produced 
in Court the next day but one, it did show 
unmistakable stains of blood. The Daroga 
then got the witnesses to sign the search 
list. Giving the Doctor Babu an ironical 
salute, executed in the military style, he 
triumphantly marched back to the thana. 

Door Babu Hara Govind, all this time, 
was quieily sitting in a chair, placed just 
outside the kitchen door. ‘he ladies were 
inside—-so he did not stir from there for 
one single moment, lest the ruffians should 
ofizr any insult to them. 

When the Daroga cleared out, Hara 
Govind Babu left his post and came outside. 
Tae search witnesses were still loitering 
there. ‘You have seen everything, gentle- 
men,’ —he said. 

“Yes, we have,”-—said one of them. 

“J am going to see the District Magis- 
trate. Would you mind coming with me 
-o his bungalow for a few minutes ?” 

“What for ?”’—sard one. 

“I want to go and state the whole affair 
to the District Magistrate. I want to see 
whether he takes any steps to mete out 
justice to me.” 

The two men stood silent for a little 
while. The Doctor, growing . impatient, 
saia——What do you say, gentlemen? Would 
you come-with me?” 

One of them replied—‘I think you had 
much better go and speak to the Magistrate 
yourself. Sir, it is a very delicate matter — 
and I hardly think--the presence of a third 
party—.” 

The other man was more outspoken. He 
interrupted his companion, saying—“T hate 
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diddle-daddle. I tell you plainly, Sir, your 
going to the Magistrate would be perfectly 
useless. Besides,~—we won't speak against 
the Police—we can’t. We are poor men,— 
somehow contrive to maintain our family. 
After having seen how you, Sir, - a Govern- 
ment servant and a man of wealth and 
position—have fared at the hands of the 
Police, it would be insane for us to court 
their displeasure. ‘Lo you, they havn’t done 
anything worse than searching your - house. 
Us, they would handcuff and drag along 
the public streets, poking at our ribs with 
their batons all the way.” 

Hara Govind Babu looked at them for a 
minute in silent contempt. Then he said — 
“Just as you please, gentlemen,” 

“Good afternoon, Sir’—the two men de- 
parted. 

The Doctor then dressed himself and 
walked te the Magistrate’s bungalow. The 
Sahib was then in his tennis suit, with a 
racket in his hand and was preparing to 
bike to his club. 

“Good afternoon, Sir’-—~saluted Hara 
Govind Babu and stood before the Lord 
of the District. 

“ood afternoon. What's it, Doctor?” 

“lam here to seek justice at your hands, 
Sir. The Kotwal: Sub-Inspector, on pre- 
tence of searching my house this after- 
noon,——” 

The District Magistrate interrupted him, 


-saying—“Haven’t two of your sons been 


arrested to-day in connection with the 
European Assault Case ?”’ 
“Yes, Sir, they have. But it is out of 


sheer malice that the Daroga has done so. 
Only this morning —” 

The Sahib became crimson with anger. 
“How dare you!”—-he shouted—“how dare 
you come and try to bias me, knowing 
that I try your sons’ case the day after 
to-morrow ?” The Sahib then jumped into 
the saddle of his bicycle and the next 
moment he had disappeared. 

Babu Hara Govind heaved a deep sigh 
and with languid steps, walked back to 
his house. ; 


VI. 


_ It was dusk. The Doctor was sitting 
mside his house, surrounded by his wife -and 
daughters. Ihe false accusation against 
his sons, the disgrace and the insult ie had 
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suffered, had cast a gloom over the kous2- 


hold. 

The hours wore on. No arrangements 
were being made to cook the evening meel. 
Nobody had any appetite. ‘he Doctor 
himself was. suffering from a héad-ache. 
He was lying down ona sofa. His daughter 
was applying eau-de-cologne and water 
to the handkerchief with which his heed 
was bandaged. His daughter-in-law was 
fanning him. 

Somebody was heard shouting outsidz, 
“Doctor Babu-—Doctor Babu-—.” ' 

The servant Sew Ratan went out to see 
who it was. He returned and said—‘ The-e 
is somebody who wants you to go and see 
a patient, Sir.” 

“Tell him I am unwell this evening, He 
should fetch some other doctor”—said Babu 
Hara Govind. 

“Yes, Sir’—and the servant went out. 

Half-an-hour passed. Again there wes 
a shout—‘Doctor Babu——Doctor Babu.” 

Sew Ratan went out again. Coming 
back he said—‘* The same man has returned, 
Sir. He says he wouldn’t leave this tire 
without seeing you.” 

“All right. Show him ‘in’’—said 
Doctor with some annoyance. 

The ladies retired. “The 
bowing ceremoniously. 

“We are in great distress, Sir. 
case, ’—the man said. 

‘Who is ill ?” 

The man stood speechless, fixing his gaze 
on the floor. 

The Doctor reiterated —“Who 3s 
What’s the trouble ?” 

“T hardly know what to say, Sir.” 

The Doctor was not a little astonished et 
this Eero reply. ‘““‘Who are = yon, 
please ?”’—he said, 

“Tam the writer-constable at the thana. 
My name is Hara Dhan Sircar. The Daroga 
is very ill. He is extremely sorry and 
repentant for all that has happened to-da~. 
Is he past forgiveness ?” 

“What is he suffering from ?’-—enquired 
Babu Hara Govind. 

“He has a great pain. in his chest and the 
head. O, do come, Sir and forget the past.” 

“There are other doctors besides me in 
this town. Goto one of them.” 

The writer-constable then drew out of hs 
pocket a hundred rupees in silver anJ 


thre 


man entered, 


It isa bad 


hers 
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currency notes. Placing the amount near 
the Doctor Babu’s ‘feet, he said —‘tHave 
mercy, Sir.” 

The sight of the money ‘highly offended 
the Doctor. “Have you come to tempt me 
with money ?’’—he said angrily—‘Do you 
suppose that everybody is as money-grabbing 
as the Police ? I wouldn’t come fora lakh 
of rupees even. Take yourself off, Sir, at 
once.” 

The writer-constable then gathered up 
the money and departed. 

The clock struck nine, The Doctor’s wife 
said to her husband—‘Will you drink a 


little milk ? Shall I boil some for you ?” 


“Yes, thanks,—-if you don’t mind.’—said 
the Doctor. ; 

The lady went into the kitchen and lighted 
a fire. When the milk had nearly boiled, 
the rumsling of a carriage was heard stop- 
ping at the back door. The next moment, 
a young dady, accompanied by her maid, 
entered. 

“Where is the mistress of the house 
please ?”—the young lady enquired. 


“Who are you, madam ?’’—~asked the 
Doctor’s wife. 
‘She is Daroga Badan Babu’s wife, 


madam’’—replied the maid-servant. 

“Tam tke person you are looking for’— 
the Doctor’s wife said. The young lady 
came inside the kitchen"and stooping. down 
caught hold of the feet of her hostess. 

‘The Doctor’s wife was greatly embarassed. 
“What is all this?” she demanded in an 
astonished voice. 

“Madam, my husband is dying.” | 

“Is he sa very ill, then ?”’ 

“Yes, madam. Your husband says, why 
don’t we send for some other doctor. But 
madam, no other doctor would do him any 
good because they would not be able to 
diagnose the case properly. My husband 
drank sarmething here which caused this 
illness.” 

“Drank something here ?”--exclaimed the 
Doctor’s wife—He didn’t drink anything.” 

“Yes, he did’—said the young: lady. 
“Would you kindly take me to your: hus- 
band so that | may tell him evervthing? 
I wouldn’t hesitate to speak to him at_ this 
crisis, though I am a stranger.” 

The lady of the house took her vrsitor to 
the Doctor. 

“Have mercy on my husband, Sir. Save 
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his life’—said the: young lady entreat- 
ingly. 

The Doctor’s wife then explained every- 
thing. 

“Drank something here !’—said the 


Doctor with surprise. “What did he drink ?” 

“He was telling me that when searching 
your dispensing room, Sir, he found a _ bottle 
labelled brandy—and he drank some of its 
contents, thinking it was brandy. But now 
he fears that it wasn’t brandy at all.” 

“A bottle labelled brandy ?—Wait a 
minute’’—and the Doctor disappeared. He 
went into his dispensing room and examined 
the bottle. 

Returning to the room he exclaimed— 
“Good God! He has poisoned himself, 
madam.” 

Tears began to flow down the cheeks of 
tne disconsolate woman. 


. “Have you come in a carriage, oreo 
“Yes, Sir, | have.” 


appliances and a chest of medicines, 
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“Then Iam going to the thana in your 
carriage. You please wait here till I send 
you the carriage hack.”—Saying so, the 
Doctcr hurriedly got together some surgical 
and 
was ready to depart. 


‘Do you think, Sir, that my husband will 
be saved ?”—asked the young lady in a voice 
choked with sobs. 


“It-all depends on Providence, madam” 
—anc the Doctor shot out of the room. 

He spent the night at the thana, attend- 
ing on his patient. The Daroga was saved. 


In ‘due time the European Assault Case 
was decided. The two sons of the Doctor 
Were acquitted, as no witnesses could identify 
them. The others got six months hard 
Jabour each. 


Translated from the Bengali of 


PRABHAT KuMAR MUKER]JI.. 


AN INDIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


MIDST the cry for technical training in 

Z India at the present day, the pro- 
blem of general education is being, 

it seems to me, greatly neglected. In a 
sysiem in which the two are combined and 
each forms a compulsory portion of the 
double routine of work, the tendency will 
be to accentuate the importance of the 
former, and to make it the special subject 
of study, while the other will grow more 
and more to be a matter of form to the 
student. It will be difficult to prevent it 
from so growing. The concreteness of the 
technical study and its tangible results will 
work far more on the imagination of the 
student than any general subject and a 
more or less abstract method of study can 
influence the intellect. It is in recognition 
of the dryness of intellectual training and 
the generally poor attractions which it holds 
out for the average student that rightly or 
wrongly the examination system has been 
instituted in the West, to act as a precise 
stimulus to work. Where the evils of the 
latter have been recognised, and in view of 


the artificiality of stimulus which it seeks 
to create, it has had to be done away with, 
there the efficiency of general education 


would have to be provided for in other 


ways. The modern Kindergarten and Froebel 
methods do, indeed, seek to provide those 
other means whereby the young mind and 
intellect would grow and foster on general 
scientific principles of devolopment rather 
than by other tedious incentive. But the 
scope of those methods, so far as they have 
been worked out and so far as they have 
yet been seen to be practicable in their 
application to the conditions of our schools, 
is limited, and they have up till now been 
intended mainly for children. The con- 
junction of general with technical training 
would, therefore, in such a case seem doubly 
detrimental to the former, forming an effect- 
ive bar to its future evolution. 

Apart from the constructive development 
of general education upon national lines 
whica can only be a process of slow growth, 
what could justly be pointed out at this 
stage of independent efforts for the evolu- 
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tion of' an Indian system of education, 1s 
that no attempts practically have hitherto 
been made to eliminate that conglome- 
ration of faults in the University .mode of 
teaching which has so largely to account 
. for the physical, moral and mental degene- 
ration of our youths. Our present University 
system was created by the ruling race, who 
are totally unacquainted with the conditions 
of our native life and thought, and it may 
have been formulated with purposes not 
wholly identical with the intellectual and 
moral progress of Indians. A_ purely 
secular education imparted by a foreign 
people in their own tongue and upon their 
own methods can, never, in any case, 
conduce to the higher evolution of a race 
or a nation. Mothef-tongue, thought and 
education of youth cannot scientifically be 
dissociated from one another. Education 
must begin with the mother-tongue; ‘t 
must rest uponit. [tis only by a revolu- 
tion of the mental and nervous calibre taat 
a foreign language can be substituted for 
the mother-tongue to conduct thought in 
the mind, to generate and develop it and 
fructify it into action. However strong the 
genius inherent, to seek to educate or 
manifest it with the aid of a foreign 
language substituted in lieu of the natural 
and native one will be similar to the effcrts 
to move a railway steam-engine not on 
rails but on a road of gravels. The ana- 
logy is here a true one. The energy wasted 
in the sole endeavour of riding roughshod 
over the best and native instincts of thought 
in its natural growth and of substituting a 
vocal medium of accent, pronunciation and 
elocution perfectly at variance with the 
speech-gift of heredity is only commen- 
suraté with the immense check to accelerat- 
ed progress afforded by a road of obstac.es 
to a, moving body. A foreign tongue 
learnt with the first dawn of ideas in a 
child and gradually usurping the place of 
the native one in the speech and mind oi 
growing youth will suffice to answer for 
such deterioration of the entire individual 
in thought, action and words as can 
hardly be held accountable to any other 
cause. The evils of such a_ process 
have been, indeed, partially recognised by 
now, but its ominous significance to the 
free growth of our race is, it might be said, 
still ungrasped in its true extent, One 
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might just try to conceive the mal:gnity 
of that influence by an analogy. I’ this 
method of making a child learn an entirely 
foreign language from the first yeurs of 
tuition kefore his ideas of a language have 
at all grown and matured were applied 
to an English boy in an English University, 
how would-he fare? Imagine, to make the 
case easy, that the foreign language he has 
to be taught in is Bengali; and let us 
conceive, an English boy does undergo an 
equivalent process to that which a bey in 
our Indian schools has to submit to from 
his first years of education in respect of his 
entire linguistic training. As he gets old 
the English lad would have to learn al: the 
different subjects in Bengali. He would 
have to converse, if possible, with his tea~- 
chers and sometimes with his companions 
in Bengali; and would listen to comvers- 
ation most frequently interspersed with 
Bengali words, phrases and diction. In 
his college career he should have to make 
Bengali almost his sole literary and 
scientific language. He would have to 
accustom himself to think his thoughts, 
all his higher thoughts, in Bengali. We 
can imagine for ourselves the result of such 
a training for the born English child. His 
whole genius would be misled upon a 
track thet he is ill-fitted to tread upon. 
It would mar his ideas, stunt his mind, 
injure his feelings and enfeeble his will 
and energy. For it would be to introduce 
and engreft a strong foreign element into 
his thought-self, so that for that thought-self 
to operate upon it, would be to stumble 
and drag itself over impossible ground. 
The English youth labouring under such 
ill-designed circumstances of education, 
would have his whole natural perspective 
of the region of thought confused and 
altered, obscured and made unstable. He 
would nct know how to think or to speak, 
nor even how to behave; he could not 
know his own self or understand others. 
Language is the vehicle of thought, and the 
thought and genius of a nation are always 
a qualified unit and bear definite relations 
to the language that expresses them. The 
former and the latter are bound by irdis- 
soluble ties that have their common root in 
heredity. It would be easier to judge from 
the above analogy, because it reverses the 
scales of the problem and puts the case in 
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a fresh light ro us. The process is equally 
iatal whether applied to the English or to 
the Bengali youth. In either instance a 
forced and alien medium of instruction 
will produce incomparable effects of moral 
and intellectual evil. Those effects in all 
their intensity have naturally been generat- 
ed in each and every educated Indian of 
the present day. It is remarkable, amidst 
the great number of otherwise brilliant 
products, who have been turned out from 
the Indian Universities, how few have 
justified their education later in manhood 
by original study and scholastic work. In 
noi even a single instance, so far as one 
can perceive, where the Indian Universities 
are alone responsible for the education, the 
credit belongs for any considerable work 
of sustained-and original merit. 

it should, therefore, be with the utmost 
caution that the teaching of English should 
be introduced into the curriculum of study 
of the Indian boy. It must never at any 
race be'taught from the commencement of 
his school life. He first must learn through 
his own mother-tongue the elements of lan- 
guage and of reasoned thought, the arts of 
enguiry and deduction in concrete examples. 
He ought already to have imbibed a suffici- 
ency of ideas as well as the capacity of 
expanding them, before he can be trusted 
with the burdensome difficulties of a foreign 
language and that only with the secondary 
view of enlarging his field of study in later 
years. His mind ought to have received 
such impetus and acceleration of thought as 
could not be suppressed or hindered to any 
appreciable extent by lessons in the rudi- 
ments of English pronunciation, vocabulary 
and grammar. In a word, the teaching of 


English should always be imparted as a. 


means to an end, wa., the later acquaintance 
with the science and literature of the West, 
and, therefore, should be made a subject of 
secondary and not of primary importance. 
But boys must first be taught to think, 
which will be found necessarily to imply the 
mother-tongue for the mode of expression. 
All the other different subjects must be learnt 
by boys in their vernacular, and when later 
on English text books upon those subjects 
ar2 introduced, it should be mainly to teach 
the language itself and not the subjects, previ- 
ous knowledge of them in the vernacular 
having been acquired by the students ina 
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necessary degree. The latter themselves 
should fully understand the real object of 
their learning the English language and its 
place in the curriculum of study. 

The foregoing is the only manner in which 
English can be scientifically taught to 
Indian students. How different the method 
and the spirit in which our boys have up 
till now been instructed in it! It is refresh- 
ing to find that both in the Universities and 
out of them this absolute defect has in part 
been recognised and sought to be remedied. 
But already in the decades gone by such 1m- 
measurable mischicf has been committed 
and so much ground have we lost by it that 
it will be most imprudent to dally in regard 
to it henceforth, We must make short 
shrift of it in the way which reason and 
common sense point forcibly to. 

But the teaching of English in the most 
injudicious manner possible is not by any 
means the single serious drawback on ac- 
count of which our Indian Universities are 
even more injurious in their ultimate effects 
than they can be beneficial by reason of the 
education they impart. In the next place 
should be mentioned the multiplicity of 
subjects and the irregularity of the routine 
of school-work, both of which may best be 
considered together. We just should look 
at the way in which a boy usually is made 
to go through his numerous subjects at 
school. They come perhaps in the five 
different periods in this order; English in 
the first, Mathematics in the second, and 
history, English grammar and composition 
and, lastly, the vernacular in the three next 
periods. This or one similarly incongruous 
and irregular order of teaching. prevails in 
in the schools. Is it possible for pupils to 
go through such a thoughtlessly arranged 
succession of studies without losing a consi- 
derable part of what in one period is acquired 
in the very succeeding one, and, besides, 
without impairing very seriously the facul- 
ties of concentration and retention and 
generally the entire mental constitution? 
Study like all other work will proceed 
upon the universal laws of motion. Any 
fixed subject read or taught for any period 
of time will necessarily create an impression 
upon the brain relative to it and leave it in 
a condition to dwell upon and’ assimilate 
the matter studied. After this effort should 
supervene a sufficient period for rest, reflec- 
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tion and the recovery of mental balance. 
The length of time employed to this latte: 
end ought to be almost the same as the 
period of work itself. The mental acceler- 
ation created by the exercise of the brzein 
in a certain mode must never be broken in 
upon thoughtlessly by an immediately sub- 
sequent study of another subject, but in all 
cases should be allowed to be retained and 
absorped asso much mental energy. Hur- 
rying the mind through a_ disarranged, 
unconnected succssion of studies can only 
result in a loss of balance and energy sirmi- 
lar to what would befall a vehicle if it be 
made to run upon a zigzag course that has 
numerous sharp turns in it. In such a 
case the vehicile has either to slow down 
in its motion and make a complete stop at 
the points of turning, orit has to lose its 
balance altogether at those changes of direc- 
tion. In neither case is it able to gain that 
acceleration which is the advantage of a 
straight course nor does it acquire the ever 
ness of motion which it could obtain in a 
path of gentle curvature. For our routine cf 
school-work the second circumstance cf 
similitude holds perfectly good, for at eaca 
change of hour the student’s mind has by 


far the most often to undergo a striking and 


abrupt change of subject for the though:. 
The close of.a period is usually the mo:t 
interesting part of it and has the best hold 
upon the student’s attention; and the resu.t 


-of introducing a subject of ‘far differert 


import to be learnt by equal emphasis :m- 
mediately assoon as the hour expires and 
another in the routine marked for a separa‘e 
branch of study begins, is in every case tke 
same loss of mental vitality and equilibrium 
as corresponds to the locomotive in ics 


-unforeseen plight at the sharp corners of ts 


journey. Such waste of energy entailed Ly 
the unnatural strain upon the brain is 
calculated effectually to prevent a puril 
from getting a real hold upon subjects ard 
a genuine taste for them, and in any way 
acquiring the mental virtues of a studert. 
The Indian lad in consequence of it rara- 
ly attains the capacity for self-study and 
can seldom lift himself up to a plane of 
seriousness and practicality of mind, which 
alone will enable him to turn his stud es 
to profit. 
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to proceed in even other respects. The routine 
is made to vary almost from day to day. 
In every week, in the period for Mathe- 
matics boys have to study the three subjects 
included in it, Arithmetic, Algebra and 
Geometry. The teaching ofeach of these, 
therefore, recurs only every thirc day. In 
the period of History there are one or more 
text books on history, one of Geography ; 1n 
the first and second classes over end above 
these three are physical science and physical 
geograpny, and in the former class there 1s 
besides the book styled ‘Citizen of India’ 
(omitted, I believe, under the new Regula- 
tions). The hour of the period for a subject 
not infrequently varies, too. Need it be 
pointed ouz how this unsteady, er-atic mode 
of study can influence the mini? It will 
in itself incapacitate the mental faculties 
for sincere and systematic pursuit of an intel- 
lectual task. It will demoralise the boy of 
best intellectual parts and drive him to 
profitless and harmful studies. More- 
over, it will make the teacher’s work 
a mechanical task from day to day lacking 
in fervour and the elements of progressive- 
ness equally, as it will make his own 
student’s labour wanting in those qualities. 
But in India the present schcol routine 
is senseless and baneful for reasons more 
primary and’ powerful. For, above all, it 
disregards the fundamental laws of health 
as well as the rules of Indian life. It 1s 
directly tesponsible for the hard all-day in- 
labour on ‘the’ boy’s part that 
leaves him neither time nor appetite for 
recreation or else to perform the rest of his 
duties at home. The school 1s held between 
the hours of half-past ten in tke morning 
and four o’clock in the _ afternoon. 
Teachers and students have to repair to it 
after eating their heaviest meal of the day. 
They have to perform mental work almost 
continuously for five hours with a loaded 
stomach. The laws of health declare 
against such a system; it militates against 
the rules of Indian life. Such a method of 
intellectual labour will tell upon the 
soundest ‘health: it will create brain-fag 
to the most acute intellect. On the one 
hand a full repast calls for a period of 
rest tc the mind: On the other hand, the 
Indian vouth is forced to make a hasty meal 
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to sleep and digestion. Such a period 
of daily work at school is suited only to 
English needs and ways of living; to copy 
it in Hindustan and engraft it into Indian 
student-life is a case of impossible and ill- 
befitting imitation. Now consider, besides, 
the chain of indirect consequences which 
such a thorough encroachment upon nature 
and habit necessarily will entail. At 
schocl-time boys are unable to prepare 
their lessons; the only reason is that the 
real time for study is not then. They, 
therefore, have to work evening and morn- 
ing upon their tasks ; so there 1s left through 
the day not much more than an hour’s 
time for all the other purposes, games and 
recreation, duties to the circle at home 
and amidst society and towards religion, 
and the not less needful purposes of free 
thought and observation. 

A more injurious, a more perverse system 
could, therefore, hardly be conceived. 
Laws of Psychology make the intellect 
dependent for healthy action upon its two 
associate faculties, will and emotion. The 
last are the active faculties and are more 
needed and more often exercised in life 
in general than the intellect is. Left un- 
aided by these, thought and study would 
surely degenerate into craze and cant. They 
would grow into dry, insipid, purposeless 
intellectual work, and bring ruin upon the 
mental organ. Boys’ must not, therefore, 
be made to smother their growing views 
of life or be deprived in any manner of 
time and inclination for purposes of need- 
ful activity. Physical exercise, in the first 
place, is necessary for the sake of the body ; 
activity amidst family and social circles is 
needed to educate the youth in the rules 
of conduct and the responsibilities of a 
station, however humble, in human society ; 
lastly, free self-thought both as contempla- 
tion and imagination, is needed strongly 
in order that the latent virtues and abilities 
of the mind may fully be displayed. They 
together form a triple duty which is bind- 
ing upon each student for the sake of his 
practical welfare. To make him sacrifice 
these three portions of the day’s task con- 
ceived in the light of human science in lieu 
of mere hard and dry intellectual training 
is to lay the axe at the root of the primary 
laws of education. While, therefore, the 
mind is being trained, and youthful ideas 
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of life and a career are expanding and 
deepening at the same time, the endeavour 
of education should be to allow the latter 
all possible opportunity of untrammelled 
growth. There could not be a more impro- 
per system of instruction to the youthful 
generation than that which seeks to check - 
and curtail the natural formation of ideas 
upon life and its actualities in the mind of 
youth. These and these alone will serve to 
guide and inspire immature age through its 
shapelessness, its undetermined stage of 
career, on toa definite course of life true 
to manhood, dignity and truth. Could a 
training in dry intellectual lessons sustained 
neither by a study of character nor by ac- 
quisition of ideas, in and beyond the pre- 
cincts of school, contribute to a_ healthy 
method of education? No, certainly not. 
Evidently thus, a school system providing 
for a day’s labour spent in mastering tasks 
and naught besides, is injurious to an 
extent as great as could be, retarding as it 
does free growth of the young mind, isolating 
it from character, personalities and ideas. 
The despair of the situation in this respect 
amidst those methods of education which 
meet public recognition in India at present 
is really as great as only its definiteness 1s. 
To find the remedy for such a condition a 
sense of the underlying defect is needed in 
the first instance. It is our lethargy, long 
enduring custom and submission to ‘foreign 
opinion which has bred lack of independ- 
ence in thought, which alone can count in 
the matter of getting over a primary fault of 
this nature. The demolition of an element 
in anational system as much alien asit 1s 
unnatural is difficult only for the demorali- 
sation it accomplishes among its subjects 
when it has long been continued in opera- 
tion; but the process of removal itself i 
perfectly easy and natural. Let us see. In 
our land the periods for mental exercise 
have ever been, principally, the morning, 
and the afternoon next in importance to it. 
Accordingly in all our time-honoured me- 
thods of imparting instruction, they form 
the hour for application. In both our path- 
shal’s and tels the morning and afternoon 
system has always been in practice. To 
utilise it for the purpose of a course of 
instruction suited to our modern require- 
ments, we should have to’ introduce a 
double course of study, a primary and a 
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secondary one into the daily routine. The 
morning must form the period of the s-ud> 
ofa primary subject, the afternoon ta be 
devoted to the teaching of a secondary one. 
The different branches of study in a modern 
curriculum may clearly be classed into twe 
groups: the literary, and the scientific o- 
mathematical. Either may, according tea 
the nature of instruction, both in its special- 
isation and progress, make either the fri- 
mary or the secondary study; in the forme 
case the class: of each should be héld in the 
morning, and in the latter cise it should b= 
held in the afternoon. The advantages cf 
this mode of school-work are as obvious anj 
manifold as the disadvantages of the on= 
that obtains are. Briefly, it will be found 
to remove all the drawbacks in the latter 
and to substitute for them the correspond:inz 
elements of perfection within it. It wil 
obviate for the student a double prepara- 
tion of lessons at school and home. As 1 
necessary consequence the mutual relatiors 
of teachers and the taught will grow to b= 
more easy, warm and intimate. It wi! 
leave the student enough time for all otner 
needful duties. Lastly, if the study of eam 
special branch in either period in the day 
be made continuous for an edequate part cf 
each annual session, then, that multiplicity 
and incongruity of subjects taught which 
obtains in the present system will besides 
have thoroughly been amended. Such a 
scientifically regulated course of instructicn 
will form a natural and vigorous suppor: to 
the young mind in process of formation. t 
is really the only one which could disolace 
the present methods, and is our anciert bl 
system interpreted and utilised in the light 
of modern conditions of teaching. 

There remains, finally, to speak of 2re 
other great blot upon Indian University edu- 
cation. It is the examination system upcn 
which that may be said essentially to rest. 
It was created to formally test the different 
degrees of proficiency of students, and tle 
method of awarding marks was introduced 
with that view. This, in the first place, 
suggests an insufficiency of trust reposed n 
class tutors as their knowledge about tner 
own pupils is deemed neither reliable nor 
necessary for that purpose. Such appareat 
mistrust, while it demoralises those wko 
ought to be treated in a manner wortky 
of their position as colleagues to tle 
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guardians of an institution, vitiates its moral 
atmosphere altogether. It creates an aloof- 
ness and a lightness of relation between 
pupils and their masters which in the inter- 
ests of either party ought much to be 
deplored. In the second place, the examin- 
ation system has been devised to stimulate 
the zeal of the boys at their tasks, and 
seeks to provide for them something of an 
immediate goal to their efforts. Such 
procedure only demonstrates the fundamen- 
tal fault of the whole system, viz, zhe lack 
of life and realistic fervour init. There 
isa wart init of that genuine academical 
atmosphere which furnishes the best incen- 
tive to progress in a university. This 
condition would rest upon high ideals to 
inspire both teachers and the taught and 
upon direct association of the moral and 
emotional 2lements in their respective tasks. 
A free and unconventional mode 07 exami- 
nation, indeed, cannot reasonably be 
dispensed with in education of the higher 
kind. Such examination would 5e made 
the test for character, morals and conduct 
equally as jor receptivity of the pure!y mental 
instruction imparted. It ought accordingly 
to take into account differences of tempara- 
ment of any kind among students, viz., the 
differen: tastes, capabilities and predilec- 
tions of each of them, which ought to meet 
with frank and sympathetic recognition at 
the hands of teachers. Each student should 
be led to feel delight in his own individuality, 
and the spirit of progress should be made to 
be as free as possible from that o: narrow 
rivalry and jealousy. 

In a word, while the present University 
system is utterly artificial and cramped in 
the spirit which it breathes, it ought to 
yield place to one which should be perfect- 
ly natural, wide and far-seeing. inally it 
goes withcut saying that the true academi- 
cal sphere is altogether distinct from one 
adapted to the needs of technical instruc- 
tion. A double system in which hoth 
ordinary and technical studies are sought to 
be rigicly combined, will, to all intents and 
purposes, become one in which merely the 
technical element will predominate. Some 
profess to view in this a perfect corabination 
of the all-round training which should be 
imparted, manual instruction being supposed 
to serve equally the purpose of physical exer- 
cise. This is a quite erroneous belief ; outdoor 
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games and exercise can never be discarded 
tor a process of manual training imparted as 
a definite means of livelihood. above all, a 
system of education for the young should 
never be divested of its appropriate poetry 
end freedom which lay the foundation of 
concentrated and definite endeavour in 
after-life. It seems to me to be scarcely 
necessary to dilate on this aspect of the 
subject. This is an experiment untried in 
any part of the civilised world, and forced 
tpon us by the exigencies of a political 
situation and it ought to make room fora 
more rational and systematic method while 
the country is yet early on its way to self- 
realised progress. Developed manhood, it 
may be understood, would not fail to take 
care of itselfin the world. But unsystem- 
atised training will not serve the purpose ; it 
will be weakening and harassing in its 
reactionary effects which will preclude 
for its youthful subject a steady career in 
\-fe, a settled purpose in the mind and a 
continuity of progress and _ prosperity 
tnrough later years. 

P. S.—The active supplement to school 
education is not, indeed, the too specialised 
training which is afforded by a course of 
instruction in handicrafts and the use of 
mechanical appliances wherein the muscles 
and senses grow fixedly trained in labour 
of some special sort. This is not equival- 
ent to that capacious growth of high 
activity which implies free and logical use 
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of the powers of observation and initiative 
as well as moral action consonant with the 
dictates of pure conscience, and which may 
truly furnish the positive side to a scholastic 
career. While the practice of a special 
profession may in the case of grown up 
people of formed abilities go hand in hand 
with general culture, yet to impress the two 
modes of instruction together upon the 
unshaped capacity of tender youth 1s to 
cause such elements to join hands in the 
process of education as aré contradictory 
and not complementary. To forestall in 
the young mind ideas upon the severe 
necessities of mature age, is to mar its 
tenderness and receptivity altogether and 
stunt its natural growth in every direction. 
Evidently we cannot preserve that joyous 
freedom of growth and spontaneity of 
emotion which form the best and dearest 
characteristics of young age amidst a 
training that is manifestly designed to 
furnish a way of living or a source of in- 
come. Thoughts of earning will befit and 
come naturally to grown up youth alone, 
who understand and enjoy the struggles 
of ripe manhood and its responsibilities. 
Technical education 1s primarily required 
for them, except in cases where special neces- 
sity or predilection is shown to exist. It, 
at any rate, should be allowed to lie apart 
from general teaching, the scope and ends of 
which are altogether in a different sphere. 
Cuaru CHANDRA CHATTERII. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN INDIA UNDER THE RULE 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS. 
I. Strate Arp. 


(1813-1833). 


HEN the East India Company attained 
political supremacy in India,-: they 

did not bestow any thought on the 
education of the inhabitants of their domi- 
mion.* Gold was their watch-cry. Every 


* In the pre-British period in India, therc were four methods of 
education at work ; viz., the instruction given by the Brahmanas 
the 


to their disciples ; the tals, or Seats of Sanskrit learning ; 
mzktabs and madrassas for Mohamedans 3; and schools in almost 
every Village of note. 


one of their servants who came out to India 
tried to enrich himself as quickly as possible 
at the expense of the children of the soil. 
It was on this account that Burke described 
them as “birds of prey and passage’”’ in India. 
Regarding this class of the British sojourners 
in India, Burke said :— 


‘Young Magistrates who undertake the government 
and spoliation of India, animated with all the avarice 
of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one 
after another, wave after wave; and there is nothing 
before the eyes of the natives but an endless hopeless 
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continually wasting. * * Their prey is lodged in 


man will bless the just and punctual hand that in Indiz 
has torn the cloth from the loom, or wrested the scant 
portion of rice and salt from the peasant of Bengal 
or wrung from him the very opium in which he forge. 
his oppression and his oppressors.”' 


| According to Herbert Spencer, 
| | 


“The Anglo Indians of the last century—‘birds & 
prey and passage,’ as they were styled by Burke— 
showed themselves only a shade less cruel than thei 
prototypes of Peru and Mexico. Imagine how blacl 
must have been their deeds, when even the Director 
of the Company admitted that ‘the vast fortune 
acquired in the inland trade have been obtained br 
| a’scene of the most tyrannical and oppressive conduc 
| that was ever known in any age or country.”’ 





_ These residents of Britain after making 
their fortunes retired to England, where they 
were known as “Indian Nabobs.” 





to some thoughtful Anglo-Indians, that 
their dominion in India could not last long 
unless education—especially Western —was 
_ diffused among the inhabitants of that land. 
~ Accordingly in 1793 A.D. on the occasior 
of the renewal of the East India Company's 
‘Charter, an attempt was made by some 
people in England to compel the Company 
to spend a portion of the revenues of India or 
the education of Indians. But this proposi- 
tion struck terror and dismay into the hearts 
of the generality of the people of England. 


In his evidence on the rgth June, 1853 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords appointed to inquire into the 
affairs of the East India Company, Mr 
J. C. Marshman said :-- 


“For a considerable time after the British Govern- 
ment had been established in India, there was grea 
opposition to any system of instruction for the Natives 
The feelings of the public authorities in this countr7 
were first tested upon the subject in the year 1792 

‘when Mr. Wilberforce proposed to add two clause 
to the Charter Act of that year, for sending ou 
schoolmasters to India; this encountered the greates 
opposition in the Court -of Proprietors, and it wa. 
found necessary to withdraw the clauses. That pro 
posal gave rise toa very memorable debate, in which 
for the first time, the views of the Court of Director: 
upon the subject of education, after we had obtairec 
possession of the country, were developed. On tha 
occasion, one of the Directors stated that we had jus 
lost America from our folly, in having allowed the 
establishment. of Schools and Colleges, and that 1 
would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly ir 
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But as years rolled on, it became patent ’ 
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regard to India; and that if the Natives required 
anything in the way of education, they must come to 
England for it. For 20 years after that period, down 
to the year 1813, the same feeling of opposition to the 
education of the Natives continued to prevail among 
the ruling authorities in this country.” 


Twenty years rolled away and the Com- 
pany’s Charter came to be renewed in 
1813. This time the attempt to make the 
Company set apart a fractional portion of 
their revenues in educating he people of 
India was successful. A clause was inserted 
on the motion of Mr. R. P. Smith, who had 
been Advocate-General in Calcutta, in the 
Charter Act of 1813, which ran as follows :— 


53 Georgii 3, Cap. 155, Sec. 43. And be it. further 
enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Governor Gencral 
in Counch to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from 
the said territorial acquisitions, after defraying the 
expenses of the military, civil and commercial esta- 
blishments, and paying the interest of the debt, in 
manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than 
one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature, 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and: for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India; and that any schools, public 
lectures, or cther institutions for the purposes aforesaid, 
which shall be founded at the presidencies of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other 
parts of the British territories in India, in virtue of 
this Act, snall be governed by such Regulations as 
may from t:me.to time he made by the said Governor- 
General in Council, subject, nevertheless, to such 
powers as are herein vested in the said Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, respecting 
colleges and seminaries ; provided always, that all 
appointments to offices in such schools, lectureships, 
and other mstitutions, shall be made by or under the 
authority of the Governments within which the same 
shall be situated.’’ 


It was of course from considerations of 
political expediency that the magnificent 
sum ofone lac of rupees was ordered to be 
set apart for the instruction of the natives 
of India. This is also evident from the 
letter of instructions communicated to the 
Bengal Government by the Court of Direct- 
ors, an extract from which is reproduced 
below :— | 
Extract from a letter, inthe Public Department, from 


the Court of Directors to the Governor General in 
Council of Bengal; dated 3rd Fune, 1814. 


‘In our Letter of the 6th September last, in the 
Public Department, we directed your attention gene- 
rally to the 43rd Clause in the Act of the 53rd of the 
KKing, by which our Governor General in Council is em. 
powered to direct that a sum of not less than one lac of 
rupees out of any surplus revenues that may remain 
shall be annually applied to the revival aud improve- 
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ment of literature, and the encouragement of the 
lsarned natives of India. We purpose in this Despatch 
to convey to you our sentiments as to the mode in 
which it will be advisable you should proceed, and the 
measures it may be proper, you should adopt with re- 
terence to that subject. 


‘In the consideration of it, we have kept in view those _ 


peculiar circumstances of our political relation with 
India which, having necessarily transferred all power 
and pre-eminence from native to European agency, 
have rendered it incumbent uponus, from motives of 
policy as well as from a principle of justice, to consult 
the feelings, and even to yield to the prejudices, of 
the natives, whenever it can be done with safety to 
our dominions. 

“The Clause presents two distinct propositions for 
consideration ; first the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and the revival and improvement of 
literature ; secondly, the promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences amongst the inhabitants of that country. 

‘‘Neither of these objects is, we apprehend, to be 
obiained through the medium of public colleges, if 
established under the rules, and upon a plan similar 
to.chose that have been founded at our universities, 
because the natives of caste and of reputation will not 
submit to the subordination and discipline of a college ; 
and we doubt whether it would be practicable to devise 
any specific plan which would promise the successful 
accomplishment of the objects under consideration. 

‘‘We are inclined to think that the mode by which 
the learned Hindoos might be disposed to concur with 
us in prosecuting those objects would be by eur leaving 
them to the practice of an usage, long established 
amongst them, of giving instruction at their own houses, 
and by our encouraging them in the exercise and 
cultivation of their talents, by the stimulus of honorary 
marks of distinction, and in some instances by grants 
of pecuniary assistance. 

“In a political point of view, considerable advantages 
might, we conceive, be made to flow from the measure 
proposed, if it should be conducted with due attention 
‘othe usages and habits of the natives. They are 
known to attach a notion of sanctity to the soil, the 
buildings and other objects of devout resort, and 
particularly to thatat Benares, which is regarded as 
the central point of their religious worship, and as the 
great repository of their learning. The possession of 
this venerated city, to which every class and rank of 
the Hindoos is occasionally attracted, has placed in 
the hands of the British Government a powerful instru- 
ment of connexion and conciliation, especially with 
the Mahrattas, who are more strongly attached than 
any other to the supposed sanctity of Benares. 

‘(Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we desire 
that your attention may be directed in an especial 
manner to Benares and that you call upon your public 
representatives there to report to you what ancient 
establishments are still existing for the diffusion of 
knowledge in that city; what branches of science and 
literature are taught there; by what means the profes- 
sors and teachers are supported; and in what way 
their present establishments might be improved to most 
advantage. 

a iH % a 3 ‘i 

“We refer with particular satisfaction upon this 
occasion to that distinguished feature of internal 
polity which prevails in some parts of India, and by 
which the instruction of the people is provided for by 
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a certain charge upon the produce of the soil, and by 
other endowments in favour of the village teachers, 
who are thereby .rendered public servants of the 
community. 

‘The mode of instruction that from time imme- 
morial has been practised under these masters has 
received the highest tribute of praise by its adoption in 


this country, under the direction of the Reverend Dr. ¥ 


Bell, formerly chaplain at Madras; and it is now 
become the mode by which education is conducted 
in our national establishments, from a conviction of 
the fecility it affords in the acquisition of language by 
simplifying the process of instruction. 

“This venerable and benevolent institution of the 
Hindoos is represented to have withstood the shock of 
revolutions, and to its operation is ascribed the 
general intelligence of the natives as scribes and 
accountants. We are so strongly persuaded of its 
great utility that we are desirous you should take 
early measures to inform yourselves of its present 
state, and that you will report to us the result of your 
inquiries, affording, inthe meantime, the protection of 
Government to the village teachers in all their just 
rights and immunities, and marking by some favour- 
able distinction any individual amongst them who 
may be recommended by superior merit or acquire- 
ments ; for, humble as their situation may appear, if 
judged by a comparison with any corresponding 
character in this country, we understand those village 
teachers are held in great veneration throughout 
India. ; 

‘We are informed that there are in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage many excellent systems of Ethics, with codes of 
laws and compendiums of the duties relating to every 
class of the people, the study of which might be useful 
to those natives who may be destined for the Judicial 
Department of Government. There are also many 
tracts of merit we are told on the virtues of plants and 
drugs, and on the application of them in medicine, the 
knowledge of which might prove desirable to the Euro- 
pean practitioner, and there are treatises on Astronomy 
and Mathematics, including Geometry and Algebra, 
which, though they may not add new lights to European 
science, might be made to form links of communica- 
tion between the natives and the gentlemen in our serv- 
ice, who are attached to the Observatory and to the 
department of engineers, and by such intercourse the 
natives might gradually be led to adopt the modern im- 
provements in those and other sciences. 

“With a view to these several objects we have deter- 
mined that due encouragement should be given to such 
of ou~ servants in any of these departments as may be 
disposed to apply themselves to the study of the Sans- 
crit language, * * 
‘We encourage ourselves to hope, that a foundation 
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may in this way be laid for giving full effect in the 5 


course of time to the liberal intentions of the Legislature ; 
and we shall consider the money that may be allotted to 


this service as beneficially employed, if it should prove | 


the means, by an improved intercourse of the European 
with the natives, to produce those reciprocal feelings of 
regard and respect which are essential to the perma- 
nent interests of the British Empire in India.’’* 


It is evident from the letter, an extract 
from which has been given above, that it 


* Affairs of the East India Company, Vol, | Published, 1832, pp. 
486-47. 
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was not so much the intention of the Legis- 
lature to do anything in the shape of dis- 
seminating knowledge among the inhabit- 
ants of India as to maké a survey oi the 
indigenous educational institutions thai 
existed in the country and also to take steps 
for their preservation. It should be re- 
membered that India was not a country 
inhabited by savages and barbarians. In 
the Pre-British period, India possessed edt- 
cational institutions of a nature which did act 
exist in the countries of the West. The 
village communities of India had not then 
been destroyed, and it being the duty of 
every village community to foster education, 
a school formed a prominent institution 'n 
every village of any note. Thus one Mr. A. 
D. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, wrote ‘n 
his Report, dated 1823, as follows :— 


“16. The economy with which children are 
taught to write in the native schools and the system 
by which the more advanced scholars are caused to 
teach the less advanced, and at the same time to 
confirm their own knowledge, is certainly adinirable, 
and well deserved the imitation it has received in 
England. The chief defects in the native schools are 
the nature of the books and learning taught, and the 
want of competent masters. 

‘17. Imperfect, however, as the present education 
of the natives is, there are few who possess the nicans 
to command it for their children. Even were bocks of 
a proper kind plentiful, and the master every way 
adequate to the task imposed upon him, he weuld 
make no advance from one class to another, ex ept 
as he might be paid for his Jabour. While learning 
the first rudiments, it is common for the scholar to pay 
to the teacher a quarter of arupee, and when arrived as 
far as to write on paper, or at the higher branches of 
arithmetic, half a rupee per mensem. But in proczed- 
ing further such as explaining books which are all 
written in verse, giving the meaning of Sanscrit werds, 
and illustrating the principles of Vernacular langueges, 
such demands are made as exceed the means of most 
parents. There is, therefore, no alternative but that 
of leaving their children only partially instructed, and 
consequently ignorant of the most essential and useful 
parts of a liberal education: but there are multitudes 
who cannot even avail themselves of the advan.ages 
of this system, defective as it is. 

‘18. [am sorry to state, that this is ascribakle to 
the gradual but general impoverishment o: the 
country. ‘I'he means of the manufacturing casses 
have been of late years greatly diminished by the 
introduction of our own Enelish manufactures in lieu 
of the Indian cotton fabrics. The remoyal of many of 
our troops from our own territories to the cistant 
frontiers of our newly subsidized allies has also, of 
late years, affected the demand for grain; the transfer 
of the capital of the country fiom the native govern- 
ment and their officers, who liberally expended it in 
India, to Europeans, restricted by law from employing 
it even temporarily in India, and daily draining & from 
the land, has likewise tended to this effect, which has 
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not been alleviated by a less rigid enforcement of the 
revenue due to the State. The greater part of the 
middling and lower classes of the people are now un- 
able to defray the expenses incideyt upen the educa- 
tion of their offspring, while their necessities require 
the assistance of their children as soon as their tender 


‘limbs are capable of the smallest labour, 


‘tg, It cannot have escaped the government that 
of nearly a -nillion of soulsin thts District, not 7,000 
are now az school, a proportion which exhibits but 
too strongly the result above stated. In many villages 
where formerly there were schoo.s, there are now 
none ; and in many others where thers were large schools, 
now only a few children of the most opulent are taught, 
others being unable from poverty to atterd, or to pay 
what is demanded. 

“20. Such is the state in this District of the various 
schools in which reading writing and arithmetic are 
taught in tie vernacular dialects of the country, as has 
been always usual in India, by teachers who are paid 
by their scholars.*** But learning, though it may proud- 
ly decline to sell its stores, has never dourished in 
any country except under the encouragement of the 
ruling power, and the countenance and support once 
given to science in this part of India has long been 
withheld. 

“or. OF the 533. institutions for cducalion now 
existing in this District, [ am ashamed to say not one 
now derives any support from the State. ¢ * 

‘f92. There is no doubt, thaz in former times, 
especially under the Hindoo Governments, very large 
grants, both in money and in land, were issued for the 
support o: learning. * * 

23. * * Considerable alicnations of revenue, which 
formerly did honour to the Staze, by upholding and 
encouraging learning have detertorated under our 
rule into the means of support ng tgnorance; whilst 
science, deserted by the powerful aid she formerly 
received from Government, has often been reduced te 
bee her scanty and uncertain meal from the chance 
benevolence of charitable individuals; and it would be 
difficult to point out any period in the Instory of India 
when she stood more in need of the proffered aid ot 
Government to raise her from the degraded state intc 
which she has fallen, and dispel the prevailing igno- 
rance which so unhappily pervades the land.” 
Extracts from the report of A.D. Campbell, Esg.. 

the Cellector of Bellary, dateé Bellary, August 17, 

1823 upon the Education of Natives: pp. 503-504 oF 

Report from Select Committee on the affarrs of the 

East india, Company, Vol. 1. published 1832. 


But with the destruction of the village 
communities and the inpoverishment of the 
people which were inseparably connected 
with the British mode o: administration cf 
India, educational institutions which used 
to flourish in every village of note became 
things of the past. When the framers of the 
Charter Act of 1813 set apart one lac cf 
rupees, it was their intention that the Govr- 
ernment of India would make a survey of 
the indigenous educational institutions ard 
do something for their preservation. But 
the Indian Government did nothing of the 
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sort. It was so late as June 25th, 1822 that 


is nine years after the passing of the Charter 
Act of 1813, that Sir Thomas Munro in 
inditinga Minute in his capacity as governor 
of Madras was compelled to say :-— 


“We have made geographical and agricultural 
surveys of our provinces, we have investigated their 
resonrces, and endeavoured to ascertain their popu- 
lation; but lithe or nothing has been done to learn 
the state of education. We have no record to shew 
the actual state of education throughout the country. 
Partial inquiries have been made by individuals, but 
those have taken place at distant periods, and on a 
small scale, and no inference can be drawn from them 
with regard to the country in general.''* 


The Indian Government did not pay any 
heed to the other instructions which the 
Court of Directors communicated to them 
in ther letter of 3rd June 1814. Virus the 
Court had written :— 


“There are also many tracts of merit we are told 
on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on_ the appli- 
cation of them in medicine, the knowledge of which 
might prove desirable to the European practitioner.’ 


But che Indian Government did absolutely 
nothing for the study of the indigenous 
drugs cf India. 

It appears that it was not the intention 
of the Legislature to diffuse knowledge 
among the mass of the people. | 

Thus one Mr. Fraser of Delhi 


“reported to the Chief Secretary to Government in 
September, 1823, that considering the ignorance and 
immorality of the mass of the people, and actuated by 
a Set to improve their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion, he had at different periods since the yeat 1814, in- 
stituted schools for the instruction of about 80 boys, 
children ot the Zaminders, or peasantry, in reading and 
writing the Persian language, at an expence to himself 
of about Es. 200 per mensem. ‘This institution he pro- 
posed to place under the patronage of the Government, 
and recommended that it should be extended so as to 
afford instruction in the English, Persian and Hindoo 
languages to 400 boys, the children of Zaminders, at 
anexpence of Rs §,400 per annum. 


“The general committee to whom this proposition 
was referred, considered the charge large in comparison 
with the extent of benefit to result from it, and with the 
village schools of Chinsurah, and objected, on general 
principles, to the government charging the school fund 
with this expenditure, remarking “that fund was not 
equal to airy extended patronage of village schools, and 
that as the peasantry of few other countries would bear 
a comparison as to their state of education with those of 
many parts of British India, the limited funds under 
the commnit:ee’s management ought in preference to be 
employed in giving a bee education to the higher 
classes of the comm unity. ‘he Government concurring 
inthis opinion, Mr, a was informed accordingly. of 


¥* Ibid, p. 500. 
} ibid, p: 409 
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The Court of Directors of the East India 


Company also concurred in this opinion. I[n 
their letter to the Governor-General in 
Council of Bengal, dated 5th September, 


1827, they wrote :-— 


“Rron the limtted nature of the means at your dis- 
posal, you can only engage in very limited undertakings ; 
and where a preference must be made, there can be no 
doubt of the utility of commencing both at the places 
of the greatest importance, and with the superior and 
iniddle classes of the natives, from whom the native 
agents whom you have occasion to employ in the func- 
tions 2f Government are most fitly drawn, and whose 
influerce on the rest of their countrymen 1s the most 
extensive.''3 

It was political expediency which prompt- 
ed the Indian Government to undertake the 
education of Indians. Even a very large 
portion of the magnificent sum of one lac of 
rupees was not spent for many years for the 
purpese for which it had been recommended 
to beset apart. But it was necessary to 
spend money on education, otherwise it 
was impossible to get servants for the public 
services of the State. ‘Thus some of the 
witnesses in their evidence before the Lord’s 


' Commitee of 1830 deposed that—™ 


“Phe Sudder Adawlut has represented that the 
knowledge of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law is 
becoming extinct among the natives, and that there is 
much difficulty in finding law officers.’’|| 

The Calcutta’ Madrissa, or Mahomedan College 
was founded by Mr. Warren Hastings in 1781 ‘with 


a view,*** to the production of well- qualified officers 


for the Courts of Justice." 

The Benares Hindoo College was founded 
In £79 with the same object in view as the 
Calcutta Madrissa, that is to say to produce 
well-qualihed Hindoo law officers for the 
Courts of Justice. 

‘These were perhaps the only two educa- 
tional institutions which received any support 
from the Government of India previous to 
the passing of the Charter Act of 1813 which 
authorised the annual expenditure of one 
lac of rupees for educational purposes. 

The Deccan College at Poona was 
established in 1821. The Peishwas used to 
annually distribute large sums of money 
among learned Brahmins. After the an- 
nexation of the Deccan to the British ter- 
ritory, it was proposed by Mr. Chaplin, 
Commissioner of the Deccan to devote part 
of the funds which the Peishwas used to 

t reid, p. 40. 

| reid, p. 298. 

ff ibid, p. 369. 
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of a 


distribute annually to the support 
Such was the origin of the Poora 


College. 
College. 

Thus the Government of India we-e 
compelled to spend some money on tke 
education of natives, otherwise it was in- 
possible for them to get employes for ther 
public services. We have said above thet 
it was the intention of the Legislature to 
spend a portion of one lac of rupees per 
annum on the education of natives in order 
to qualify them for the public services cf 
the State. Asa matter of fact, the Indiana 
Government were getting native public se - 
vants not only very cheap but without pay- 
ing much for their education. The trata 
of this assertion will be proved to deman: - 
tration, if we take into consideration the 
large sums which the Governments cf 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay had to spend 
every year from the beginning of the ninc- 
teenth century on the education of ther 
Civil Servants. 


There established <t 


was a College 
Calcutta in 1800 for the education ef 
Civilians. The sum of 1,50,000 rupees 
was fixed by the Honourable Court cf 
Directors for the annual expenses of tke 
College. 

The following is the Memorandum, show- 
ing the average expense of the education 


of each writer during three years (1825— 
1828). 


‘In the year 1825—~26, the expenses Rs. As. >. 
of the College of Fort William, 
exclusive of the Salaries of the 
students, amounted to 1,36,497 13. 5 
‘In 1826-27 ... as 1,206,500 yg I 
“In 1827-28 ... ei 1,39,036 In 7 


“Rent of the Writers-buildings for 
two years, at 140 rupees for each 
of 19 sets of the rooms in them 

‘Salary of 114 Students for three years, 
at 300 rupees per month es 


95,760 0 O 


2,506,470 O O 


Toran 754,865 1 1 

“And this sum divided by 114, the number of writers 
in three years, will give an average expense for cazh 
writer of 6,621 rupees.* 

The following tablet gives an account of 
the expense attending the establishment ef 
the College from its institution in 1800 to 
1830; also the number of individuals who 
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have received instruction there in each 
year :— 

Expense attending the 4; 
Year. eeabiennicnt of the pa aeh of 
College. udents. 
% 
1801-2 52,411 57 
1802-2 51,540 40 . 
1803-4 53,197 Ad 
1804-5 36,665 67 
"1805-€ 29,797 41 
1806-7 18,884 38 
1807-& 18,635 36 
1808-¢ 18,456 38 
1809-10 18,105 4-4 
1810-11 20,738 45 
ISTI-12 20,861 32 
1812-13 © 20,172 AJ 
1813-14 23,707 40 
IST4-15 23,674 49 
1815-16 21,378 37 
1816-17 17,204 32 
1817-18 15,682 34 
1818-19 15,752 29 
1819-20 14,368 19 
1820-21 14,489 18 
1821-22 14,314 17 
1822-23 15,953 16 
1823-24 13,247 9) 
1824-25 13,240 16 
1825-26 16,215 16 
1826-27 14,731 23 
1827-28 15,694. 38 
1828-29 15,895 53 
1829-30 14,598 49 


Regarding the College at Madras, ina 


letter from the Civil Finance Committee, 


dated rst October, 1829, it was written 
that— 


“The Coilege of Fort St. George is similarly superin- 
tended by a Board, consisting of a member of Council 
as president, and of three other gentlemen selected 
from amongst those holding offices at the Presidency, 
attached to which are a Secretary and Assistant- 
Secretary, on salaries amounting to Rs. 330 and 300 
respectively. There are no professors or examiners 
attached to the institution, but, * * the translators to 
Governmer.t perform the duty of examiners. The 
native establishment consists chiefly of moonshees, 
retained for the purpose of affording instruction to the 
junior civil servants, whose salaries, - regulated at 
different rates according to the mode in which they 
are employed, amount to Rs. 1,125 per mensem; the 
total charge on account of the institution being 
Rs. 1,995°8 per mensem, or including contingencies, 
Rs, 24,807 annually. 


“At Madras, the allowance of junior civil servants 
on their first admission into the College is Rs. 175, 
which is increased progressively, on the attainment of 
prescribed degrees of proficiency, to Rs. 260 and 
Rs, 350. In addition to the allowances above men- 
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tioned, each student receives the sum of Rs. 35 per 
mensem for house rent, 

“One of the Sane items of charge connected 
with the College at Calcutta, which does “not exist at 
the presidency of Fort St. George, is the salaries of 
the professors, and of the pundits, &c. attached to 
them. 

The expenses of the college at Madras 


were as follows;—T | 


In 1818 58,290 
1819 05,439 
1820 57,880 
1821 50,842 
1822 47,661 


In a letter from. the Secretary to the Madras 
College to the Chief Secretary to the 


Amount of Junior 


Number of stu- Civil Servants’ 


to the College. 


Presidency. Stations. 
Rs. As. P. Rs. As. 
1825 22 42,287 4 52 10,780 0 
1826 26 61,349 2 34 6,030 0 
1827 30 67,850 13 8 4,650 Oo 


Regarding Bombay, ina letter from the 
Civil Finance Committee, dated rst October, 
1829, it was stated that 


“‘At Bombay there is no College, but the young men 
receive Rs 38 per mensem for maintaining a moon- 
shee, and are attached soon after their arrival to 
different collectors in the provinces, as supernumerary 
assistants, until they are reported ready to pass an 
examination. They are then examined by a committee 
-emporarily formed at the Presidency, and if they pass 
in one language they are promoted to the station of an 
assistant, but ‘they must pass in two languages before 
they become eligible to the station of a second assistant. 
We have no alteration to suggest in the system thus 
generally described, as it is stated to be efficient, and 
is clearly economical.’’ ¢ 


At one time it was proposed to establish 
a college for the education of civil servants 
at Bombay. Thus in the public letter from 
the Bombay Government dated aon: August 
1821 it was stated that, 


“The instructions conveyed _by your honourable 
Court in the 57th paragraph of vour despatch, dated 
the 14th of July 1819, in the Revenue Department, 
have induced us to take measures for the cstablish- 
ment of a college at this presidency ; and as the subject 
has occupied our serious attention during the last 
year, we proceed to submit our proceedings to your 
honourable Court. * * * # 

“The establishment was to be placed under a College 
Council, assisted by a Secretary, who was also to be 
exaininer and Itbrarian. 
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Civil Servants’ 
Year. dents attached salaries and allow- salaries and allow- 
ance drawn at the ance drawn at Out- 
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Government of Madras, dated 27th August 
1828, it was stated that -- 


“On a computation of the expenditure on acccount 
of jurior civil servants attached to the College of Fort 
St. George from the year 1820 up tothe present time, it 
appears that the annual expense to Government at 
which instruction has been afforded to each student 4 
may de stated at between three and four thousand 
rupees, the salary of the student being included in this 
amount: as the fluctuating number of the students 
prevents the expenditure ‘of one year forming any 
criterion whereby to judge of that of another, the 
Board have thought it advisable to state the actual 
expenditure at which instruction has been afforded to 
the junior civil servants attached to the College during 
the last three years. 


Amount of 
Native Teach- 
ers’ salaries 


Amountof Native 


Teachers’ salar- Total of the 


ae acakie 1€S drawn at Out- year. 
Presidency. Stations. 
P. Rs. Rs... As. -P. Rs. As. P. 
O 15,176 110, 2 84 69,347 7 2 
O 17,972 165 0 Oo 85,516 2 3} 
fe) 19,326 1,520 0 O 93,346 13 § 


‘In addition to the salary of the Secretary of 1,000 
rupees per month, the following sketch of the expense 
of the college comprehends the best estimate we can 
form of the amount, the salaries for the teachers 
having been fixed at the lowest possible scale; viz. 

“The College for instructing Europeans, calculated 
for from 30 to 4o students: 





Rs. 
1 Native of Arabia, for Arabic 100 
2 Netives of Persia, for Perstan (who might also 
occasionally teach Arabic, if ce at | at Rs. 
too, and Rs. So 180 
to Yeachers of Hindoostanee, average 60 (The 
majority might be expected to be qualified to 
teach Persian. ) 600 
53 Teachers of Mahratta (also qualified to teach 
Sanscrit,) at rupees 60, average . 300 
5 Teachers of Guzzerattee, qualified to teach ~ 
Sanscrit or an ... 300 
ToTaL 1,480 


‘With regard to the establishment of a college at 
Bombay on the plan thus submitted to your honourable 
Court, we have been prevented from carrying the 
arrangement into immediate’ effect, * * but we 
strongly recommend the adoption of it. 

‘The only possible objection that appears in our 
minds is the expense, but the greater part of it must 
be incurred whether the college be eventually instituted 
or not, while the education of your junior civil servants 
is evidently indispensable ; nor are we aware of any 
other arrangement by which this can be effectually 
provided for.’’] 


In-other words, the Bombay Government 
considered an annual expenditure of Rupees 
thirty thousand necessary for the instruc- 
tion of some 30 or 40 European Government 
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servants. Had the College been established, 
the annual expense to Government at which 
instruction would have been afforded to 
each student would have been about one 
thousand rupees, the salary of the student 
not being included in this amount. ~ 


But the Court of the Directors of the 
East India Company did not approve of 
the Establishment of the College at Bombay. 
In their letter to the Bombay Government, 
dated rith June, 1823, they wrote :— 

“This being the view which we take of the subject, 
and nothing being regarded by us as essential but the 
teaching of these three native languages, Hindco- 
stanee, Mahratta and Guzzerattee, we are far indeed 
from being of opinion that the apparatus of a College 
and its great expense are either required for the 
purpose, or would afford the best means of accomplish- 
ing the end. | 

“Two things alone appear to us to be necessary ; 
the first, a sufficient number of natives qualified to 
teach to young Englishmen the three languages in 
question, the second, a well-constituted organ of 
superintendence for seeing that the masters perform 
their duty, aiid for examining the students.” * 

So the scheme for the establishmeni of 
the College for the instruction of junior 
civil servants at Bombay fell through. But 
nevertheless the education of the European 
public servants of the Bombay Government 
cost the Indian tax payer as large a sum as 
those of Bengal or Bombay. 

Now, let us see what it cost the Indian 
Government for the Education of natives 
from whom also public servants had to be 
recruited. . 


Previous to 1813, there were only two edu- 
cational institution in India, viz, the Calcutta 
Madrissa and the Benares Hindoo Sanscrit 
College, which were maintained at the 
expense of the Indian Government. The 
pecuniary aid afforded to these institutions 
is exhibited in the following tables. 

“An Abstract Statement of Pecuniary Aid, granted 
by the Bengal Government to the Calcutta Madrissa, 


from its first institution to the end of the year 1824, 
so far as the same can be ascertained. 


Rs. 

Cost of the original building in 1781 ©... 75,745 
Revenue of lands granted to the Institution 

as an endowment of the estimated value 

of 29,000 rupees per annum, from A. D. 

1782 to 1793, 12 years... ues .. 3,468,000 
Actual expenditure from 1794 to 1818, 25 

years as per account exhibited in July 

181g... a a 4,944,197 
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Rs, 
Charges on account of the Madrissa as 
fixed by Government, 
es 280 ae: ey 30,000 
1820... a... 30,000 
-&21 30,000 
722 30,000 
1623 30,000 
EG2A: aes oe or a 1. 30,000 
Sum appropriated in July 1823, for the pur- 
chase af ground, and erection of a new 
Madrissa fi a 140,537 
; TOTAL 12;20,479T 


“Amount of the pecuniary aid granted by the Bengal 
Government to the College of Benares, ‘including the 
assignments of revenue) :— 


Rs. 
For the year 1791 ee ic at us 14,000 
From ist January 1792 to 31st December 
1824, being 33 years, at 20,000 rupees 
per annum oe _ La 6,60,000 
PoraL 6,74,000f¢ 


It should be remembered that not an in- 
considerable portion of the above sums went 
into the pockets of the Anglo-Indians who 


were zppotnted as Superintendents of these 


above two institutions. Thus the Superin- 
tendent of the Calcutta Madrissa used to 
get 6,000 Rupees and that of the Benares 
College 5,400 Rupees a year. 


The following two tables|| are very impor- 
tant. 


An account of all sums that have been applied to the 
purpose of educating the Natives in India from the 
year 1813 to 1830; distinguishing the Amvuunt in each 
year. 


‘Bengal Madras Bombay Total. 
£ rs £ it 

1813 4,207 480 42 5,129 
1814 11,606 480 499 12,585 
1815 4,405 480 537 5,422 
1816 5,146 480 578 6,204 
1817 5,177 480 795 6,452 
1818 5,211 480 630 G,321 
1819 7,191 480 1,270 8,941 
1820 5,807 480 1,401 7,088 
1821 6,882 480 504. 75956 
1822 9,081 450 594 10,155 
1823 6,134 480 594 71208 
1824 19,970 480 1,434 21,884 
1825 57,122 480 8,961 66,563 
1826 21,623 480 51309 27,412 
1827 930,077, 2, 140 13,096 451313 
1828 22,797 2,980 10,064 35 S41 
1829 = 24,663. 3,614 9,799 38,076 
1830 = 28,748 = 2,940 12,636 445330. 


¢ Ibid, p: 399. 
} ria, p. 40. 
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“The following Statement exhibits the estimated 
Amount of the Sums annually chargeable on the 
Revenues of India for the support of Native Schools, 
as the same appear upon the Books of Establishments, 
and by the proceedings of the respective Govern- 
ments last received from India. 








I BENGAL. 
Rs. 

Calcutta Madrissa, per annum - 30,000 

- Hindoo Sanskrit College (in which 

those of Nuddea and Tirhoot have 
merged) i 25,000 
ss School Book Society 6,000 
4 School Society 6,000 

‘i At the disposal of the Committee of 

Public Instruction (inclusive of 

the Chinsurah, Rajpootana and of 

the salary to their Secretary 
Rs. 6,000, ... 106,000 

# Old Chari ity Schools as rent for the 
court-house, per month Rs. 800 9,600 
ac Free School 720 
Benares Sanscrit College 20,000 
- Charity School 3,000 
Cawnpore Free School 4,800 
Hidgelee Madrissa 25 365 
Moorshedabad College and School . 10,537 
‘Tora. Rs. 2,28,022 

Il, Forr St. GEoRGE. 

Tanjore Schools, per annum 4,620 
Sunday School at the Mount . 1,200 

Committee of Public Instruction for the 

Madras School-book Society and the 
collectorate and tehsildary schools 48,000 
Totat Rs. 53,520 

Til. Bomay. 

Bombay School 3,600 


Society for promoting the Education of the 


* Both these schoois were for the benefit of Europcans and 
haif castes. 
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Rs, 

Poer within the Government of Bombay ... 11,395 
Bomkay Native School-book and School 

Society ‘we. 12,920 
Native School | Society, Southern Concern... 500 
For the Education of natives on Captain 

Sutherland’s plan 4,800 
Dukshina, in the Deccan 50,000 4 
College at Poona 7 15,2507 
The Engineer Institution at Bombay 180 
For an English class 960 

Totat Rs. 99,395 

East [NpIA Hovusz, ) (Sd). THomas FISHER, 
February 7th, 1827. i Searcher of the Records. 


Thus it would be observed that the Indian 
Government had to spend every year more 
money on the education of their civil serv- 
ants who in the three presidencies seldom 
exceeded more than roo in number than on 
the education of their Indian subjects who 
at the lowest computation must have exceed- 
ed fifty millions of human beings. 

ven the sum of one lac rupees was not 
devoted to the purpose for which it was 
intended till the year 1823, when a Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction was appointed by 
the Government of India, consisting of the 
principal functionaries at Calcutta, and the 
arrears of this lac of rupees from the year 
182= were accounted to this Committee. 
Mr. C. H. Cameron, in his Examination 
befcre the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Government of Indian Terri- 
tories in 1853 was asked by Lord Monteagle 
of Brandon on the 7th July, 1853 :-— 

When you were at the head of the Council of Public 
Instruction, did you ever endeavour to obtain the pay- 


ment of any portion of the arrears of that lac of rupees 
whica had been left unpaid for so many years ?’’ 


His answer was, “No, we never did.” 


THE FATAL GARLAND 


By Srimati: SvARNA KUMARI DeEv1. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


T was the end of the rainy season. ‘The 
midday rain had ceased, but thesky was 
still cloudy. This was not one of those 

autumn afternoons which are brightened by 
the golden effulgence of the setting sun. 
The rain-drops dripped from shining leaves 
and a breeze stirred the smooth stillness of 
the lake. 


The ugly bull-frogs croaked in the wet 
grass, and the cricket’s doleful chirp suggest- 
ed evening, although it was only a little 
past noon. The measured tread of the 
stalwart Sentries patrolling the camp, har- 
mozised with the universal solemnity all 
around. 

Some of the attendants of the Maharaja’s 
household were seated on the paved embank- 
ment of the lake. Although not enlisted 
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soldiers, they were armed and fully equipped 
forfight. All the forces were kept -readv 
ran emergency, and the Maharaja’s men 
were seated with dagger girded’ on and 
spear in hand. Inthose days the Bengalis 
* were a fighting race, they had not then as 
yet come to their present state of helplessness, 
in which the people of Bengal have retained 
naught but their ideals, which thanks to the 
Great Preserver, are still strong enough to 
point the way to higher realization and a 
future to equal the past. 

Among these men was Nobin Adhikari, a 
dramatist and theatrical manager, and the 
husband of the gay Rangint whom we have 
met inthe garden festival at Pandua. The 
Raja was so fond of his songs that he had 
made him the Court-poet, and he was held in 
high esteem. The most noted of his songs 
was Krishna’s Wooing, and this was so weil 
known that it was on the lips of young and 
old alike. He was forty-five years of age 
and had four wives, three of whom had been 
chosen for him by his parents in his chilc- 
hood. The fourth, the pretty Rangini, bad 
come into his life through a romantic inci- 
dent. A cousin of his had deputed him to 
see the girl and get her for him. But Nobin 
Adhikari, ever young in love and woomg, 
would not let so precious an opportunity es- 
cape him, and so outwitting his unsuspecting 
cousin, he wound up the bargain by marrying 
the girl himself. ‘Thus his life had hitherto 
been spent in continuous courtship, and fame 
and fortune had smiled on him alike. Suda- 
denly, however, thisaggravating war chang- 
ed all. The young Rani had followed her 
husband into the camp and Rangini refused 
to be parted from her mistress and followed 
her. And the Brahmin minstrel, unwilling 
to be parted from his young wife, had no 
course left him but to go with her. And 
thus we find Nobin Adhikari at the camp, 
accoutred with sword and spear in additian 
to flute of love and lyre. 

In time of war love songs are out of tune. 
The Raja and his counsellors were busy 
with the plans of the campaign. No one 
would listen to the poet’s songs. He sel- 
dom left the camp, for whenever he did, he 
was obliged to dress up like a sepoy. But 
idle hands were not allowed in camp. Since 
sword and spear were too’hard for the touch 
of fingers trained to string the lyre, a so‘t 
instrument had to be found for poet’s hands. 
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And so the poet laureate found his place in 
the culinary department, and the minstrel 
was forced to exchange the flute of love for 
the ladle, his Brahminical caste fitting him 
particularly for this service. This was not 
a bit more to his taste than fighting, but it 
was less dangerous. Of course, on the stage 
he was accustomed to dressing up in many 
ways. There he impersonated many cha- 
racters and not unfrequently donned 
woman's garb, for one of his favourite cha- 
racters was Brinda, the messenger of Ra- 
dhika. But when it came to playing a 
role in actual life and a most unromantic 
one to boot—well that was quite another 
thing. 

On this rainy day, however, his poetical 
spirit could not contain itself in camp and 
kitchen and so sareng®™ in hand, to pour forth 
once more his songs of love’s joy and woe, 
he had joined the crowd by the lake with 
sword girded on. He took off his turban 
and placed it beside him. His head was 
shaven, leaving only a little tuft of hair 


about three or four inches long, in the 
centre. This was twisted ina knot at the 
end. 


And now the poet was inspired, he closed 
his little blinking eyes and nodded his 
shaven head in tune to the music. His 
fingers softly played the sareng, while he 
began to sing— 

The Sravant month has come, the month of rain, 

The clouds are dense, like evening is the day. 

The ponds overflow ; the rustling leaves complain 

The rain drops fall with melancholy play. 

But alas, for the poor minstrel, his song 
fell flat today, there was no appreciative 
audience to applaud him, and his music was 
drowned by loud talk and laughter. He 
was about to give the second verse when 
one interrupted him, saying, “what do you 
say to it, Thakur?” 

The Brahmin became vexed and retorted, 
“All | have to say to youis that you may 
remain separated from your sweet-heart 
the whole of the rainy season, and may 
heaven preserve me from such dull company 
as this.”’ 

Srikanta Paramanick, the barber, replied, 

t“Moonshi |{Mahashoy” let the Thakur 


* Amusicalinstrument. The violin was not introduced in the 
Indian Theatre untilafter the advent of the Portuguese. 


t July, 
ft Ascohlar of the Persian and Arabian languages. 
| Sir, 
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sing and listen to him quietly. Go on, 
Thakur, | am homesick, and your song 


soothes my sore heart.”’ 

The Brahmin was pleased and continued. 

“The winds blow madly on with icy 
Dreath, and ever and anon the lightnings 
Hash, —” 

“Bravo Thakur,” interrupted Paramanick, 
‘bravo. Unfortunately I have nothing with 
me with which to prove my gratitude.” 

The Thakur felt encouraged now and 
would have continued, but the unpoetical 
Moonsht was there again. Paramanick 
nad Seen telling them he had a strange 
dream and he was anxious to hear of it. 
‘NWhat did you see in your dream last night, 
Paramanick,” he asked of the barber. “Go 
On with it.” “Paramanick is famous for 
his dreams” called out the “Bhandari. 

“I thought I saw the southern sky turn 
reg" . 

“And from it blood poured down and 
flooded the earth? asked Shiam Sardar, 
the wrestling master. 


“Ona such streams of blood’’, continued 
the barber, “there was a sea of blood flow- 
ing all around with waves rising high upon 
:t as in a storm. And then I saw these 
waves were men, and, oh, I beheld myself 
as one of them. [ then began a loud lament. 
But suddenly there appeared the divine 
‘orm of TBhagavati, seated on a lotus 
and gently said, “Fear not, my child, fear 
not.” Then I awoke. 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” called out the 
iisteners in a chorus, “whom did the figure 
-esemble ?” 

“The sannyasini.”’ 

“Yt must have been she,” the learned Moon- 
shi replied, “she saved us once, and now by 
ner power we shall be victorious in the war. 
This :s an auspicious dream Indeed.” 

The Raj Baidya, [ Nikunja Sen, who 
absorbed in his own thoughts, had kept quiet 
all this while, remarked somewhat abruptly, 
“May it come true. May the Mussulman’s 
oride be humbled and with it the vanity 
and nonsense of the Hakims |!. Fraud, fraud 
=he whole system is a fraud, I should like to 
see Hakim Nazir Ali, then.” And then the 


* Steward, 
+ A goddess of the Hindu mythology. 
{ A physician of the Hindu system of medicine. 


| Physicians of the Mohammedan system of medicine. 
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learned doctor relapsed into silence again. 
Becoming as grave as before he looked in 


another direction as if he had not spoken atygi 


all. He usually kept himself aloof of the 
crowd. 

Shiam Sardar took up the thread of the 
conversation, and said, ‘But to quarrel with 
the Badshah is no easy matter.” 

“In what respect is our Maharaja inferior 
to the Sultan?” asked the barber. 

To which the Moonshi added ‘Especially 
when the divine sannyasini is on our side?” 
“That is true,” repited the wrestler, - “but it 
is so long since we left home that our houses 
must have gone to wreck and ruin. Good- 
ness alone knows what may have become of 
our families.” 


“Can you tell me,” said another, “‘why__V 


the Raja's mother is so against the sannya- 
sini? The very mention of her name angers 
her, and she asserts the priestess 1s the cause 
of this war, that she ts an impostor,: and 
that it will go badly with the Maharaja as 
long as she 1s with us.” 

“The Maharani fears that this war will 
have serious results some day,” put in the 
Bhandari. “She therefore urges to have it 
abandoned and peace made with the Bad- 
shah.” 

“What she says 1s true,’ answered the 
Sardar, “I hope peace will be made.” | 

“Plague on you for talking in that, way,” 
this angry reproach came from the barber, 
‘Sf the Maharaja were to humble himself 
before the Sultan, the latter would become 
so inflated with pride that nothing could 
save us, he would soon force the whole 
kingdom to read the Koran. But if our 
Raja is victorious, he may become Sultan 
one day, and then we shall have the days 
of Ram’s golden reign again. There will 
then be no more ‘oppression in the land. 
What happy times we shall have then.” 

This glowing picture satisfied the Sardar. 
‘That is true,” he said, somewhat consoled. 

“What a pity Ganapati is not here. He 
is a great astrologer. He would soon inter- 
pret Paramanick’s dream for us,” said the 
Moonshi,. who was interested in dreams, 
to which the Sardar replied once more. 

“Perhaps the Thakur can help us. He isa 
Brahmin, he must know the Shastras. 
Thakur, listen, did you hear that dream? 
Tell us who will win, will our Maharaja 
become a Sultan or not ?” 


~ 


— 


THE FATAL GARLAND 


The Sardar became excited as he spoke 
and gave the poor Brahmin a push that 
almost dislodged him from his seat. The 
little minstrel became still more annoyed. 

“The devil take you and your dreams,” 
ashe said gruffly. “I am off. I see I cannot 
stay here in peace.” With these words he 
took up his sareng and trudged off. 

“Stay Thakur,” the Sardar called for him, 
“don’t go away without explaining that 
dream to us.” | 

‘You have forgotten your turban, Thakur” 
shouted the barber, “come back and fetch 
it.” 

But the witty Moonshi topped them both 
with his remark. “Thakur,” he called out, 
“come, get your turban. If any one strikes 
you on the head there wil! be nothing to 
ward off the blow. That little tuft of hair 
of yours won’t protect you much.” 

All laughed and continued to pass jokes 
at the expense of the poor dramatist, ex- 
cepting the physician, who only honoured 
the departing figure with a glance, then 
closed his eyes again and went on with his 
meditation. The Thakur took no notice 
of them, but went on doggedly till he was 
out of sight. Then seating himself on the 
forked trunk of a tree, he played his sareng 
and sang to himself undisturbed, finishmg 
his song this time. 

“The Sravan month has come, the month of rain, 

The clouds are dense, like evening is the dav. 

The ponds o’erflow, the rustling leaves complain, 

The rain-drops fall-with melancholy play. 

The winds blow madly on with icy breath, 

And ever and anon the fiery lightnings flash, 

And silver showers glisten all around, 

When lo, the thunder roars with madd’ning crash, 

The way-worn traveller trembles in despair. 

And youth and maiden, full of glad delight, 

Are linked and linger in love’s fond embrace. 

But [ in lonely sorrow spent the night, 

I dreamt of lovers’ meetings, raptures sweet, 

When up I started and with weeping eyes 

Beheld myself alone upon my couch, 


The distant thunder roared, deep were my sighs, 
Alas, alas, my love is far away.” 





‘CHAPTER XXVII. 


The song was ended. The Brahmin put 
down his instrument and began softly to 
hum another tune. Suddenly he saw two 
bright eyes fixed on him from behind a 
Shefalika tree. And then approached the 
figure of a woman, and said softly: “Saluta- 
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‘tion to the Thakur, what a beautiful song !” 


The Brahmin looked up surprised, for the 
woman was young and fair, and in the 
forest she came upon him unseen like a 
woodsprite. He thought a forest fairy greet- 
ed him and he could not find a word of 
reply. 

“Do not stop, Thakur,” said the same 
silvery voice, ‘Do let me hear another song.” 
The vain old minstrel felt flattered, but his 
curlosity was uppermost and he wondered 
who she might be. The forest fairy was none 
other than the great-hearted heroine of this 
tale, Shoktimoi, and she had recognised 
the dramatist at first sight. Seven years had 
altered him but little, but her case was quite 
different. She had since grown from child- 
hood into womanhood, and that is a great 
change. 

“My fair lady, may [ask who you are?” 
he said. 

“Can you not tell me by my dress? I am 
a beggar woman.” 

‘The Brahmin dropped his sareng, joined 
his hands in salutation and said, “Do not 


‘deceive me, you are the goddess of the for- 


est,’ and he prepared to prostrate himself 
before her. But she became distressed to see 
his attitude and stopped him saying,“ Thakur, 
it is not Atting that you should salute me 
thus, lam a Kshatriya by caste. But I have 
no one belonging to me in the world, [| am 
a beggar indeed.” 

The Brahmin replied, his voice still ring- 
ing with amazement, “I have seen many 
beggar women, but none like you, my lady.” 

Shokti thought it time to change the con- 
versation, she therefore said quickly— 
“Thakur, won't you let me hear another 
song? I am so fond of Nobin Adhikari’s 
love-songs. Was not the one you were sing- 
ing one of his compositions ?” 

If the little simple-hearted poet had been 
vain ‘before, he now became half giddy with 
delight, and like an applauded schoolboy, 
he stammered, “I am Nobin Adhikari.” 


“Oh”, she exclaimed, “are you that great 
man? -Your name is known through the 
whole land. How fortunate [ am to meet 
you here this evening, I have heard of you so 
much, but I hardly dared hope to meet you. 
Pray let me hear another song.” And now 
the poet sang— 


‘Ah, does his soul still pine as mine for him? 
And do his tears make the bright moonlight dim ? 
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Does his fond heart still ache? Do those twin stars, 

That seem lost in each other, hear him breathe 

Of absent love, like bird’mid prison bars ? 

Has he z¢ still, that fragrant floral wreath 

I gave htm, faded now and old ?. 

Does he still fondle it with tear and sigh, 

And press it to his lips with joy untold, 

Like happy mem’ries of fond days gone by? 

These bitter pangs of parting, dothey rend 

His heart with anguish as in days of yore ? 

My heart responds, ‘Ah no, not so, my friend. 

All is forgetfulness upon that dreamy shore. 

There plays the flute in cadence ever new. 

The charms are gone, he thinks no more of you.”’ 

The Brahmin sang on prolonging the 
cheme with many variations, Shokti listen- 
ed with all her heart, for this was the song 
that touched her soul. Meanwhile the 
shades of evening had set. 
scattered the clouds and the atmosphere was 
clear. The moon had risen in the beautiful 
autumn sky and quivered through the forest 
leaves ere it reached the earth. The sweet 
soft strain rose high and higher in the still 
moonlight till the song ended, and the singer 
turned to her who listened so attentively. 

“Here is a song I love so dearly, 1s that 
one of yours too?” Shoktisaid with a stifled 
sigh. ‘Oh, beauteous night, with moonlight 
sweetly shining, if only he were here.’ I 
heard it from a mendicant the other day.” 

“Yes, that too is mine. You seem so fond 
of music, do you not sing yourself?” 

“We, who hve by begging, have to sing 
a little now and then.” 

“Will you not let me hear you?” asked 
the Thakur. ‘You need not be shy before 
me, my child, Tam old enough to be your 
father.” 

“That is very true,” said Shokti laugh- 
ingly, “but then you are a great musician, 
and lam but a beggar maiden. Would it 
not be rather presumptuous on my part to 
sing before you? However, since you ask 
me, .et me comply.” 

Shokti began very softly, but gradually 
raised her voice higher as she sang. 

“Oh, beauteous night with moonlight sweetly 

shining, 

If only he were here. 

With untold longing my poor heart is pining, 

Ah, that his love were mine, who is so dear. 

The spring is fair and mirth with beauty crowned, 

The gay earth blooms and rings with merry sound, 

My youth ts fresh while all its charms abound, 

Ah, that he might behold it! 

Ye gods, ye are all false, the world is vain, 

Why give this beauty which he may not see? 

Since honeyed love is full of bitter pain, 

Why all these sighs, this thirst that fetters me ?”’ 


The winds had 
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Only a poet knows the rapture of hearing 
his own melodies poured forth by one who 
knows music. The minstrel’s heart grew 
large, this soul was like a sea flooded with 
moonlight. He felt himself transported to 
celestial portals, where being lives in song 
divine. He surely owed some gratitude to 
her who brought this bliss upon him. 

‘“Mfother, what service can I render you ?” 
he -asked. 

This was the question that the woodland 
fairy wished to hear. But she was wise and 
probed him ere she spoke. “I am a mendi- 
cant. [ have no wants, oh Thakur. But I 
have one request. I wish to see the Raja or 
the Rani. I have some secret news to give 
them of the war.” The musician reflected 
The Maharani had given the strictest orders 
that no sannyasini was to see her son. 

“Can you not trust me with the message ?”’ 
he asked her. 

“No,” that she could not, she explained, 
or she should have done so in the beginn- 
ing. 

The Brahmin mused a while and then 
replied: “I shall speak to my wife, she may 
see her way to bring this about. Be not 
afraid, but follow me.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Shokti had no wish to see either Nirupa- 
ma or the Raja’s mother, but she feared if 
she asked for Ganesh Dev alone she might 
arouse suspicion in the Thakur’s mind. 
Hence this precaution. 

Ah, sorrow-stricken Shoktimoi, what did 
her bleeding heart behold when near the 
place where the young Raja was, the man 
who had lifted her in fond hopes to the gods 
and again crushed her soul? She stood near 
a tent, the curtain was half drawn, and she 
could look inside. Ona cot an infant slept, 
a boy of about two years ofage. Ganesh, the 
father, reclined on the same couch, his head 
leaning upon his hand, his fond eye resting 
tenderly upon the child. She saw him bend 
low and kiss his sleeping son. Beside him 
stood his wife, the gentle Nirupama, his 
slender fingers moved through her soft harr, 
while with looks of deep devotion she smil- 
ed upon his manly face. Oh, scene of fond 
endearment, oh, Love Divine that gives such 
happiness to human kind, and yet ?— 


THE FATAL GARLAND 


" Leaning against the canvas wall a beggar 
maiden stood, crushed, cold and senseless 
with despair. Each fond caress within 
dealt one more wound unto her lacerated 
heart, each smile she saw dripped poison in 
those wounds. ‘Ah. great Creator, must i 
be ever so? Must one be storm-tossed while 
another smiles? It has been thus ; meanwhile 
the worlds roll on and hearts must break. 

Rangini had gone inside bidding Shokti 
to wait till she returned. And now the 
former came out again and asked her to 
enter, saying the Raja was ready to receive 
her, but she replied, “I must deliver my 
message to the Raja alone. Ask him to 
come here.” Rangini entered thé tent 
and presently the Raja came out. 
| “T hear you have some secret news about 
ithe war. You may speak safely here.” 

Shokti gave the matter an air of great 
importance. “I cannot speak here,” she 
said with an assumed voice, “will you come 
to the lake ?” Not waiting for his answer 
she moved on and the Raja _ followed 
her. 

Arrived at the lake, she threw back her 
veil and the moon revealed her beautiful 
face to him. But if that moon had sudden- 
ly dropped at his feet, Ganesh Dev could 
not have been more astounded. He stood 
transfixed, then recovering himself, he step- 
ped aside and spoke contemptuously, “Mus- 
salmani, why are you here? 

These cruel words sent terror through the 
girl ; she was dazed and she felt her degrad- 
ing lot as never she had felt 1t before. Yes, 
she had lost all claim to be called a Hindu, 
how dared she then approach the proud 
Maharaja of Dinajpore? But long suffering 
had given her patience and courage, so she 
took his contempt with a strong heart and 
replied, ‘‘Rajkumar, | am still yours, heart, 
soul and body in faith and purity. But you 
spurn me anew, what other choice have I 


pow left but a life of sin in the harem of_ 


a Mussalman ?” 

How strangely different this meeting from. 
the last. ‘Then in the quiet woods with her 
alone he had lost his whole nature in his 
love, but to-day he was calm and _self-pos- 
sessed, he stood before her as a judge, un- 
biased by emotion. “You have dwelt in the 
harem of a Mussalman, you can never be 
my wife. Banish that thought for ever 
from your mind. I have not the power to 
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undo what you have done. I would have 
made you my wife, but you left me inszorn. 
[ sought you in the early morning of the 
following day but to learn you had become 
the Begum of Gais-ud-din.” 

“Would you have made me your wide in 
defiance of your mother ?” 

“Yes.” 

Yoo late! Too late did Shokti see where 
she had failed. Ah, had she waited but a 
single day, all might have been well with 
her. At a zime when all the tates had been 
against herand the very gods had called 
out, “He will never be yours,’ when her 
emotions had been stirred to their very 
depth, the girl had yielded to the inevitable, 
a force she could not have withstood if she 
had tried. Herheart throbbed with remorse 
and she grew faint, all she could do was to 
breathe forth a weak reply, ‘Is there no 
hope for me ?” 

“Go to him whom you have chosen, he 
is your lawful refuge.” 

If her poor heart had had room for an- 
other wound, these cold, relentless werds 
might have stabbed deeper than all else taat 
had lacerated her young life. As it was 
she stood in cold despair, there was no hcpe 
for her. Who could save her from the deep 
sea of affliction into which she had plunged 
herself by her own will? If the Raja at- 
tempted to doso, he would only sink w:-th 
her. The very gods had not the power to 
intervene—to take away the curse of her 
own deeds. She realised this. She had 
lost everything save that pride, that self- 
esteem which through all her trials she had 
retained. But now she was like a mariner 
in a stormy night who.has lost his way at 
sea with chart and compass gone. Price, 
strength and will to stand forsook her of a 
sudden, and the strong girl wept tears of 
blood, each sob rent from her like a mad 
cry. “Ah, Prince, do not abandon me in 
disgrace. How can I dwell with one to 
whom I cannot give my heart? Heed not 
the world, but lift your soul aloof. Before 
the gods our union will not be a sin.” 

The man’s heart was deeply touched, yet 
he was helpless and remained speechless 
before her grief. At last he said gently, 
“Listen, Shokti, did I wish a thousard 
times I could not give you a home. Even 
if I sacrificed my life, I could not do so. 
For it would be wrong, unjust and sinful, 
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You are now married and another man’s 
wife—”. 

“No, Rajkumar, no, [ am not married. 
Spurn me not. If you cannot marry me, at 
least give me your protection. Oh force 
me not into a life of shame.” 

Ganesh Dev’s manly heart was stirred, 
he felt deeply for the girlin her sorrow, yet 
firmly he replied : “Try to be calm, Shokti, 
and let reason appeal to you. What you 
ask can never be. Our paths must now 
remain separated. Although you are not 
married to him as yet, still you belong to 
him. If! take you from him, both your 
honour and mine would be sullied. You 
went to him of your own will and legally 
as well as morally you are his. How can 
I steal a husband's lawful right? A tie 
that is not built on righteousness, cannot 
endure. The husband is the woman’s 
natural protector, to him alone she owes 


her duty, and her very religion is.centered in 


him. Devote yourself to him with all your 
heart, strive to do your duty, and you will 
get strength to bear your life, God will help 
you in your attempt.” 

But Shokti failed to see the purpose of 
this wise counsel. She felt rejected as a 
wortaless one, and her soul trembled with 
despair at. this terrible thought, but with 
it her lost pride returned and asserted itself. 
And when she spoke again her voice was 
grave and her eyes tearless. 

“Shame on your name, Ganesh Dev, that 
you thought I stepped before you like an 
unworthy one. [ came to you as my pro- 
tector, to preserve my purity, my honour. 
But you fear the world more than you 
desire to save me from my fate. Then let 
me cast to the winds all that hasmoved my 
heart and do what you call right and what 
the world calls honour. But bear in mind 
if there is sin in this, it is not mine, but 
his who forced me into it.” 

The maiden turned and disappeared. 
But Ganesh Dev lingered long by the still 
waters of the moonlit lake. 

Gais-ud-din returning victor from the 
field made ready to receive his bride and 
she awaited him, now no longer dressed 
asa devotee. Decked in her bridal robes, 
bejewelled like a queen, she greeted him. 
The Sultan laid-his crown down at her feet 
and said, “Beloved, [ lay a kingdom at your 
feet. Deign to wear this crown and receive 
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your slave.” The woman’s heart still bled, 
but yielded to the man’s embrace, and pale 
lips faltered, “I am yours.” 

That very evening the rite was performed 
that made Shoktimoi the Sultan’s wife. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The State of Dinajpore was at peace. 
With the death of Sultan Sekander Shah, 
the rebellion came to an end. The Raja 
of Dinajpore formed a friendly alliance 
with the new Sultan, and he was now at 
leisure to see to the well-being of his subjects. 
Whatever the war had destroyed was being 
restored. New forts, new buildings and 
new gardens came into existence. The. 
Raja himself made good the losses sustain- 
ed by the people during the war, and soon 
all was so far restored that there were only 
the dead to mourn. The year and a half of 
war seemed like a far off bad dream and 
the people enjoyed the new prosperity. 

A new garden had been laid out near the 
palace by the river-side, and through it the 
people passed on their way to bathe in the 
river, It was a bright summer morning. 
The palace musicians were playing a 
Bhairabee* tune and a young gardener 
hummed it as he went on with his work. ‘A 
young Fakir, dressed in red, plucked flowers 
from a tree near by. He seemed to be 
listening to the sound of a drumi ata. 
distance. One of the passers-by, noticed 
his ‘saintly appearance and wished to 
consult him about his child which lay ill at 
home. Another. who had likewise tried to 
speak to him; looked at the Fakir sharply 
and then shook his head meaningly. 

The first man noticing this, said eagerly 
“You seem to know the Fakir, do take me 
to him, I beseach you. Ihave made offer- 
ings to five Tpirs and offered a goat to 
Kali, but my child is not yet well.” 

A third broke in suddenly, “How the 
drums are beating! Is it new moon to-day, 
are we having {Kali Poojah? I never 
hear a drum beat without recalling that day 
when we were called to arms against the 


* A tune played in the morning. 
t Mahomedan Saint, to whom the lower clsas of the Hindus 


in Bengal make offering as well as the Mahomedans. 


+ Anoual festival in honour of Kali. 


Badshah. Oh, how the drums beat that 
day,” and the speaker sighed. 

“But those were glorious times,” repited 
the fourth, “how patriotism stirred the heart ! 
One would have died a hundred deaths -“ust 
to killa single enemy. What a wild goose 
chase we lead those fellows.” 

“Yes,” said another, ‘‘and if they had held 
out a few days longer things would hzve 
been reversed. It. was lucky they left of 
theirown accord, we had no rations end 
could never have held out. But how loudly 
the drums are beating.” f 

Meanwhile the first speaker addressmg 
the second said, ‘“‘Why did you shake yeur 
head so mysteriously when you saw the 
Fakir? Tell me what you know abcut 
him.” 

“You won’t repeat it, on your honocr? 
Give me your word.” 

“] promise.”’ 

“That is no Fakir,” replied the other in 
a low voice, “it is Prince Saheb-ud-din.” 

The listener became excited and tne 
pledge of secrecy on his honour was tem- 


porarily forgotten. ‘“Saheb-ud-din, oar 
Sultan’s nephew ?” he called out loudly. 
The secret was out. One said, “Has re 


not been killed by his uncle?” 

“No”, came the reply from one who knew, 
“the seven brothers have been slain, and 
now the new Sultan is seeking this lad in 
order that he may kill him also. But ae 
escaped and is taking refuge with oar 
Raja.” . 

“How do you know all this?” 

“My wife serves Adhikari Thakur’s wie 
as a maid, and she heard it from her; so it 
must be true.” 

“Then it is up with us. Those drums 
mean nothing but a call toarms. Kane 
Sardar, you wished for fight, well it hes 
come, we'll see blood flow again.” 

“But, replied the man whose mind wes 
on his sick child at home, ““who will fight? 
I have lost one son, and his mother followed 
him broken-hearted. My other boy :s 
dying. Who is left to fight ?” 

“You must be mad, can’t the Raja figkt 
without your wife and sons? Aren’t ther 
men enough left in the land without your 
two boys ?” 

“Well, you fight away, if you like. But 
we will go to the Maharaja and give him 
our advice. Thousands of men cannot be 
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sacrificed to save the life of one. Let him 
give up Saheb-ud-din to the Sultan.” 

“You think yourself too wise. Do you 
think the Raja will heed your advice ?” 

“If not, we will speak tothe Rani mother. 
When she comes to the river to perform her 
poojah,* we will fall at her feet and say, 
‘Save us, mother, save us, or else put your 
foot on us and kill us now.” 

“This is certain, if the Badshah once gets 
hold of the lad, he will put him to death. 
He will have no mercy on the poor lad.” 
“And our Maharaja is mercy itself, a very 
TYudhishthir,” 

Thus talking they arrived at the ghat. 


SS 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The people were right in their surmises. 
Ganesh Dev had given refuge to Prince 
Saheb-ud-din, and the matter had been 


- kept as quiet as possible.. Gais-ud-din had 


got wind of it, however, and had sent 
Kutab to Dinajpore to search for the 
fugitive. It was the drum of Kutab’s troops, 
marching towards the capital of Dinajpore, 
that these men on their way to the river had 
heard. Now Ganesh Dev found himself 
between the horns of a dilemma. Either he 
must g:ve up a friend who had sought his 
protection or involve himself in war which 
would mean ruin to his State. The Sannya- 
sini advised him to take up arms if neces- 
sary It was his duty to protect the 
persecuted even at the risk of losing all, she 
argued. 

Ganesh Dev’s mother on the other hand 
opposec the idea. She argued that his first 
duty was the interest of his State, and 17 
one stood in the path of duty, that one 
should be removed. Saheb-ud-din must 
be given up at once. 

Ganesh Dev did not share his mother’s 
views, they were to him incompatible with 
justice and conscience. Prince Saheb-ud- 
din had saved him at the time Sekander 
Shah had imprisoned him, and did he not 
owe him protection for this service? The 
future is always uncertain, and he could not 
out of fear of possible defeat sacrifice a life 
which he had promised to protect, that 


* Worship. 
+ A king of ancient India who was noted for truthfulness, 
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would be submitting conscience to brute 
force. He had pledged his word of honour 
and must keep it, be the consequences what 
they may. These were the principles on 
which Ganesh Dev’s character was built 
un. 

He had never yet forgotten Shokti’s sad 
faze, and his heart told him that he was not 
entirely free from responsibility in the 
matter. There was a voice within him 
which said that he had let the world’s 
opinion guide him when this forsaken 
woman pleaded for his protection. And if 
war came, as come it must, if he persisted in 
his course, was this perhaps the retribution 
heaven had brought upon him for having 
abandoned a lonely woman toa fate she 
Isathed? He would not commit the same 
wrong twice. Saheb-ud-din had sought 
refuge at his hand, he would not abandon 
him. If he must perish in the attempt, 
ther. perhaps he might expiate the crime he 
had committed against Shoktimoi. But 
now he heard in his heart the cry of an 
innocent people, suffering for their ruler’s 
sin. The man of keen conscience knew not 
which way to turn, he therefore assembled 
the leading men of his Raj and laid the case 
before them. 

At the assembly he informed them of the 
impending danger.. He rose to his feet, and 
us he did so the whole assembly rose and 
remained standing while he spoke. “My 
children,” he said, ‘we have been delivered 
‘rom our past calamities, bnt now another 
confronts us. The Sultan does not feel 
secure although he has slain his seven 
brothers. He now wants the life of his un- 
happy nephew. This lad sought refuge in 
my house, and! gaveit. If I give him up, 
I shall outrage the law laid down in our 
Shastras, which enjoins us to shelter those 
who seek our protection; if I continue to 
protect him, waris imminent, and in that 
case my people will suffer. Advise me, I 
know not which course to choose,”’ 

From the assembly rose a unanimous 
crv, ‘“Weshallbow to the decision of our 
Maharaja, he is our father, our protector. Are 
we not his children and humble servants? 
Whatever he deems best and commands us 
to do, that will we do.” 

When these loud vows of loyalty had 
subsided, one of the nobles of the land arose 
and said in calm, clear accents, ‘“Maharaja, 


“Long live our Maharaja. 
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since you encourage us to speak freely, let 
me say on behalf of my brethren and my- 
self what we think. Prince Saheb-ud-din, 
forsaken and destitute, sought refuge with 
your Highness, and it is your duty to protect 
him. But there is another duty and a high- 
er one, the duty to protect your children. 
The land is suffering still from the effects of 
the last war. The question is, would it be 
right to overwhelm the land again with 
grief, kill thousands of your people for the 
sake of one foreigner ?” 

The whole assembly shouted, and one said, 
May he protect 
his children. Let them not be sacrificed for 
the sake of one stranger.” 

With this view all assembled seemed to 
coincice. ‘May prosperity be yours, Maha- 
raja, for you we would leave our lives a 
thousand times, but why should we die for 
a Mussalman ?” 

Another said, “May the Maharaja be vic- 
torious. I gave four sons in the last war 
and have but one left now to support me, 
and Tam old and blind. However, if your 
Highness says so, he too shall go and fight, 
and [ will gladly remain childless in my old 
age. But would you to protect one stranger 
bring death on thousands of your sons ?” 

When all who wished had spoken, the 
Raja spoke once more and said, “Listen, my 
sons. You are right, a father must think of 
the welfare of his children before aught else. 
But their material well-being is not his only 
care. [To teach them duty, virtue and a 
noble life should be his highest aim. If I 
abandon a friend who once helped me when 
[ needed help, your honour and my own 
will be stained. Not only shall we break 
the Shastric law of giving refuge to the 
helpless, but repay a great service rendered 
with ingratitude. You all know that when 
the late Sultan, Sekander Shah, sought an 
alliance with me and called me to his coun- 
cil, Prince Saheb-ud-din was left as hostage 
for my safety. But when the Sultan broke his 
faith and imprisoned me, General Azim 
Khan,.by two of our soldiers, managed to 
send the news to our camp. It was Prince 
Saheb-ud-din who hastened to the Court 
and liberated us. Ifin the face of this we 
abandon him to his fate shall we be ‘acting 
as men of honour should? Shall we not be- 
come guilty of the basest ingratitude ? If my 
own 2lood sufficed to ensure your happiness, 





Duy.zni BupDDHA. 
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your honour and your virtue, how gladly 
would [ not give itforyou. My only sorrow 
is that I must sacrifice your lives. with mince. 
Still itis not I for whom in reality you figHt 
but a just cause. It is no question of a.for 
eigner, a Mussalman, it is a question solely cf 
honour. This war will be a holy war, fer 
it will aid the weak and innocent, it wil 
repay friendship with friendship, gratituds 
for service rendered. Death in this war will 
mean a noble precedence to prosperity .an4 
peace inthe world to come. We all must 
die, that is the law, then why shrink from 
yielding up this transient life for a just 
cause ?” a eres, , 

The Raja’s noble precepts inflamed th= 
hearts of those who heard. 

‘“Jar* jai to our. Maharaja, hé is king 
Yudhishthir reincarnated.” | 

“We will fight for him.” 

“We will die in this holy war.” 

“Long life to our Maharaja.” 2 _ 

Such were the exclamations that ros2 
from the agitated assembly. When. the 
excitement subsided, the Raja spoke agair. 
‘My sons, not a hair of your heads shall b= 


¥ Victory. 
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hurt in vain. I will first speak to the 
Sultan to obtain Prince Saheb-ud-din’s 
pardon. [ will offer mysel? to the Sultan 
as-security that the Prince w:ll do no harm, 
and I shall ask for him a Gcvernorship ina 
remote province. If the Sultan refuses to 
accede to these proposals, then only shall 
we fight, but not until then.” The question 
next arose as to what would happen if the 
young Prince should break faith. To this 
Ganesh reoslied, “I know Prince Saheb-ud- 
din to be an honourable man, he fears to 
do wrong. I am certain he will not break 
faith, will not at any time rebel against 
the Badshah. But if after the Sultan’s 
death, he should aspire to the throne, I 
should certainly help him, if I live.” 

The assembly were satished and signified 
assent. That very afternoon the Raja of 
Dinajpore laid his proposals before Kutab, 
who grew jurious and called the conduct 
of the young Rajaaudacity, He threatened 
him with destruction, to which the latter 
calmly replied, “Be it so. But you will 
have to kill me before taking the Sultan’s 
nephew. You will never get him as long 
as I am alive.”’ 


‘INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING* 


E have here for the first time a book 
about Indian art written by a Euro- 
pean, which expresses, throughou 

its pages, a feeling of love and respect io- 
India and-her people. ‘To Mr. Havell, Indiar 
art isno mere toy of commerce, nor is i 
even the fruit of some rich bygone period 
irretrievably departed. He sees India past 
present and future, as one. The builders o 
fortresses and tombs, of palaces and temple: 
are the same Indian people, who are alive 
to-day, and could do as much again, if neec 
arose, or opportunity called. Seeing behinc 
each historic achievement of our art, the 
social and psychological background tha: 
gave it birth, he finds, in our. presen: 


continuity with that background, the rick 


promise of the future. Indian society is 
| still unspoilt, in this author's eyes, for art 


* By E. B. Havell. London. John Murray, 1908, £3, 3s, net. 


and industries, As long as the handicraft 
dominates the situation, India remains in 
that fertile mediaeval condition, out of 
which the cathedrals of Europe were built, 
and her great pictures painted, but which 
Europe for love of gain, has cast for ever 


behind her. 


“India, unlike Europe”, says our author, 
“has a still living, traditional, and national 
art, intimately bound up with the social 
and religious life of the pecple; and this 
art, if we -knew it better, might help both 
Europeans and Indians toa closer mutual 
sympathy and understanding. But the 
secularised and  denationalised art of 
Europe has no affinity with the living art 
of India, and we, aliens in race, thought, 
and religion, have never taken anything 
but a dtieltante archaeolog cal, or com- 
mercial interest init, Its deeper meanings 
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are hidden from us, and those spiritual 
longings and desires which come straight 
from the heart of a people, to find expression 
in their poetry, music, and their art, strike 
no chord of sympathy in ours.” 

But this passage must not be held by 
Indian readers to imply that we, because 
we still have a ‘living, traditional and 
national art,’ are to hold blindly by every 
‘chance thought and tmpulse that comes 
tc us artistically, believing that we are 
divinely inspired in this matter and there- 
fore unfailingly correct in every particular. 
Such a fallacy could not tempt us, in 
other subjects. India, almost alone amongst 
the nations, has still, in like fashion, ‘‘a 
living traditional and national” logic of 
her own. But this does not mean _ that 
every Indian tyro is logically infallible! 
A severe training would be necessary, for 
the most I[ndian of Indians, before he 
could venture to trust his own opinion 
against that of the pundits of Nuddea, for 
instance, and the training required to 
qualify the judgment in art is not less 
stern and difficult than that for logic. We 
have just been going through the least 
yopeful and most chaotic transition that 
nas ever overtaken usasa people, in art. 
Under European Commercialism, our 
decorative faculty has been shaken to its 
very roots. QOur architecture is undermined 
ay the desire for cheapness, and the high 
jscal value of materials. Our nobler 
ideals have been almost eclipsed by the 
love of cheap notoriety. If we are ever 
to emerge out of this confusion, we can 
only do so by patiently building up a 
great art on a basis of sincere admiration 
of the truly beautiful for true reasons. 
But in order to know how to begin direct- 
ing this force of admiration, we want the 
help of a competent mind and this is what 
Mr. Havell’s book gives us. It is an account 
of how a trained mind may look to relate 
itseif to Indian art, primarily to the great 
works of the past, but secondarily also to 
the posibility of present and future. From 
shis point of view the work is as useful to 
-he European as to the Indian reader. 
But in its communication of courage and 
nspiration, it 1s of supreme value to us. 

Our author rightly feels that Indian art is 
only zo be understood through Indian ideals. 
~Je points out that the current idea, that 
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India derived her art from Greece, .is of 
very little consequence so long as it 1s 


admitted that her ideals were not derived ° 


from Greece. “It is of course true that every 
nationality, when it seeks to work out its 
artistic ideals, makes use of any agents, 
native or foreign, which happen to be 
within reach. But the Greeks no more 
created Indian sculpture and painting than 
they created Indian philosophy and religion. 
Their aesthetic ideals were essentially 
different from those of India, and they never 
at anv time imposed them upon Indian art, 
which, in its distinctive 
character, is entirely the product of Indian 
thought and Indian artistic genius.” 

This is a fine argument, finely stated. 
Throughout his published writings, Mr. 
Havell always ansavers the charge of the 
derivative character of Indian works of art, 
by pointing to the calm and assured ortent- 
alism of their stvle. If the Taj could really 
have been the product of an IJtalian mind, 
the fact would-have constituted the greatest 
miracle in history. If Hellas had really given 
birth to an art so unlike her own as the Indian, 
it would have been the supreme paradox. 
Hithertc,as he very aptly points out, the 
European criticism of Indian art has lacked 
the aid of minds with a thorough artistic 
training. Art cannot be studied asa side 
issue of archaeology or literature. [t 1s an 
end anda mode, in and for itself. Only 
those who are capable of judging of the 
differences between Greek and Indian art, 
are competent to discuss what either may 
owe to the other. 

The European pre-conception that India 
at all times. horrows everything from the 
West, has been unspeakably discouraging 
to Indian originality and self-respect. The 
usual movement of ideas like races is from 
East to West, but, as in the present age so 
also in the past, there have been back~ 
currents, and reflex trade-routes occasionally, 
and the development of the child does often, 
after maturity, influence that of the parent, 
so that the Hellenic contact is not incon- 
ceivable as a powerful factor in Indian 
evolution. That there was such a contact 
in the fourth century B.C., is a known 
historical fact, and its duration and energy, 
are points that yet remain to be determined, 
as elements affecting the truth about Indian 
seculnfire. 


and essential _ 
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E. B. Haver, Eso. 


Mr. Havell 
argument : 

“At the beginning of the Christian Era, 
and for some centuries previously, when 
the classic art of Europe had already passed 
its zenith, India was drawing in towards 
herself a great flood of artistic culture from 
Western Asia, derived originally from the 
far-distant sources of Babylon and Assyria, 
but strongly tinged with the subsidiary 
stream which was then flowing back into 
it from Greece and Rome. Out of these 
eclectic influences joined with the old 
indigenous traditions, Indian religious 
thought quickly formulated a new synthesis 
of art, which in its turn became the source 
from which other great currents flowed 
North, South, East and West. 

‘In these early centuries of the Christian 
Era, and from this Indian source, came the 
inspiration of the great schools of Chinese 
painting which from the seventh to the 
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thus sums up the _ historic 
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thirteenth centuries stood first in the whole 
world. Successive hordes of Asiatic invaders, — 
beginning with those which flocked like 
vultures to gather the spoils of the decaying 
Roman Empire, kept open the high ways 
between East and West, and brought a 
reflex of the same traditions into Europe. 
The influence of India’s artistic culture 
can be clearly traced, not only in Byzan- 
tine art, but in the Gothic cathedrals of 
the middle ages. Europe is very apt to 
dwell upon the influence of Western art 
and culture upon Asiatic civilisation, but 
the far greater influence of Asiatic thought, 
religion, and culture upon the art and civili- 
sation of Europe is rarely appraised at its 
proper value 

“From the seaports of her Western and 
Eastern coasts India at this time also sent 
streams of colonists, missionaries, and 
craftsmen all over Southern Asia, Ceylon, 
Siam, and far distant Kambodia. Through 
China and Korea Indian art entered Japan 
about the middle of the sixth century. 
About A. D. 603 Indian colonists from 
Gujerat brought Indian art into Java, and at 
Borobudur in the eighth and ninth centuries 
Indian sculpture achieved its greatest 
triumphs. Some day, when European art 
criticism has widened its present narrow 
horizon, and learnt the foolishness of using 
the art standards of Greece and Italy asa 
tape wherewith to measure and appraise the 
communings of Asia with the Universal and 
the Infinite, it will grant the nameless 
sculptors of Borobudur an honourable place 
amongst the greatest artists the world has 
ever known.” - 

Full value is here given to any direct 
influence that Greek art may have _ had 
upon Indian. But it will be noticed that 
even accepting this at its highest estimate, 
the later art of India cannot be accounted 
for, unless, as here, we _ postulate’ those 
indigenous elements whose vigour and im- 
portance made it possible in the earlier 
period to assimilate foreign influences. This 
has to be understood, that without a 
genuine creative faculty of our own, all 
the art universities of the world would be 
powerless to make original creators of us, 
They could make nothing more than images 
or reflections of creation. The Bharhut 
sculptures in the Calcutta museum are 
witness sufficient, to any one who cares to 
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gc and see them, of an art which was Indian 
before the contact of India with classical 
Enrope. Those sculptures themselves prob- 
ably date from about 150 B.C. No one has 
ever suggested any Greek influence in them 
and it is clear that the hands that undertook 
to work on such a scale in stone had 
received their previous training in perishable 
materials like wood and clay. Whatever 
foreign inflmences may be brought to bear, 
the one question of importance, with regard 
so any art history, is whether or not there 
was enough native vigour and faculty to 


-esult in the eventual aartenlatioa of those 
nfluences. Mr. Havell’s whole book is a 
Jemonstration of the answer to this 


question, in the case of India. 


Our author’s next point is one of great 
delicacy and significance. Still combating 
the European idea that India’s place in 


creat art is to be marked as absent, he 
takes up the question of ideals. Sculpture 
's appraised, in Europe, according to its 
qualities of physical portraiture. Anatomi- 
eal and physiological perfection are to 
it the starting-point of all beauty. ‘“Imita- 
tion is the real and only end of all fine art.” 
Really this last sentence does not do justice 
to the intention of European art. The 
Zeus of Olympus and the Moses of Michael 
Angelo were not imitations of anything in 
nature. But undoubtedly the notion that 
“imitation is the real and only end of all 
fine art’ is the common conception of 
Europe to-day, and, is that element in 
European art which has been grasped by 
India, in the persons of Ravi Varma < and 
his followers. 

Mr. Havell boldly sets forth the theorem 
that Indian sculpture has from the beginning 
had a totally different. ideal. According 
to him, the Indian artist believes that the 
highest type of beauty must be sought 
after, not in the imitation, or selection, of 
human or natural forms, but in _ the 
endeavour to suggest something finer and 
more subtle than ordinary physical beauty. 
“When the Indian artist models a_ re- 
presentation of the Deity with an attenuated 
waist and abdomen, and suppresses all the 
smaller anatomical details, so as to obtain 


an extreme simplicity of contour, the 
European declares’ that he is_ sadly 
ignorant of anatomy and_ incapable of 


But 


imitating the higher forms of nature. 
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the Indian artist would create a higher and 
more subtle type, and suggest that spiritual 
beauty which, according to his philosophy, 
can only be neached by the surrender of 


worldly attachments and the suppression of 
worldly desires.’ 





GAUTAMA, THE EARTHLY BUDDHA. 
(From A nuvadhapura, Ceylon, but the style 
ts that of Magadha) 
Reproduced from Mr. Havell’s book. 


This argument, the author carries into 
considerable detail. The self-controlled man 
being the Indian spiritual ideal, it is clear 
that there must “be a physical type corres- 
ponding to it. And this he finds admirably 
suggested in that one of the thirty-two 
principal Jakshanas (or ‘marks of Siva,’ as 
they are called, in Modern Bengal) which 
demands that “the upper part of the 
body shall be like that of a lion.” 

As Mr. Havell points out, the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the Indian lion its its 
broad, deep shoulders, and narrow con- 
tracted abdomen, making it wonderfully 
analogous to the new spiritualised body 
which the Indian sculptures aimed at giving 
Buddha after his enlightenment, ‘broad 
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shouldered, deep-chested, golden-coloured, 
smooth-skinned, supple and lithe as a young 
lion.” In thus going back upon the sources 
of our greatest creations, and making clear 
to us our own master ideals, Mr. Havell has 
rendered an immense service to Indian. 


The illustrations of ..this. wonderful 
volume are unexampled in. their variety 
and interest. India is a -country whose 
attainments can be measured still. better 
by what she has done for others than by 
what she ‘has. kept for herself. . It.is in-the 
circle of daughter civilisations that we 
find the surest records of what she has 
achieved. Our author has been well advised. 
in drawing upon the art of Thibet, Nepal, 
Ceylon and Java for’ his examples. Most 
of those Indians who read his pages will 
learn, we fear, for the, first time, of the 
Indian Colony. who wrought .the great 
temple of Borobudur in Java. If we want 
to realise the tmmeasurable difference of 
spirit between the semi-Greek art of 
Gandhara, in the first-or second century 
of the Christian Era, and genuine Indian 
sculpture, secure in conscious possession of :te 


‘with all the hairdresser’s 
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own sources of inspiration, we cannot do 
better than compare the Lortyan Tangai 
relief of Buddha Preaching with the same as 
treated at Borobudur. Well mav Mr. Havell 
say that the Indian ideal was never realisec in 
Gandharan art and any One who has visited 
the Gancharan sculptures in the Calcutta 
Museum and stood face to face with the 
smart military looking young men ‘who 
pose uncomfortably there in the attitudes of 
Indian asceticism’, their moustaches touched 
latest art, wall 
There is nothing here of 
the lofty calm and simplicity of the 
Buddhas of Magadha. nor is there the 
spontaneous sweetness and gentleness of ‘he 


echo his words. 


-Dhyani Buddha of Borobudur. How gradual 
as the building up through century after 


century of those great ideals that later genera- 
tions are to inherit with their first breath! 
Well may the writer say, “European art has, 
as it were, its wings clipped: it knows only 
the beauty of earthly things. Indian art 
soaring into the highest empyrean, Is ever 
trying to bring down to earth someth: ng 
of the beauty of the things above.” 
Nivepita oF Rx.- 7. 


“THE VALUE OF TRADITION IN ART 


HE closing years of the last century 
have been marked with signs o: 
change, (for better or worse who 

can tell?)in every department of human 
activity. In the realm of art this era of 
change has ushered into existence startingly 
new conceptions: principles and ideals cf 


aesthetics that had dominated for centuries 


have given place to “up-to-date” theories 
engineered by “the progressives” of the 
nineteenth century. While the age of new 
ideas has given birth to really sound ana 
brilliant notions of truth in some cases, in 
others the heritage of the preceding ages 
have been overlooked, nay, despised and 
rejected by us in the fascination of the new 
and the bewildering. On the threshold of 
a renaissance India, to-day, is confronted 
with a series of new ideas which threaten 


‘to displace and sweep away’ the accumula- 


ted traditions of her-past years. It is prema- 
ture to premise whether India stands to tose 
or gain by her barter of old lamps for new. 
In the problem of reshaping Indian art and 
industries it is important therefore to con- 
sider how much of the remnants of antiquity, 
it would be useful to retainand how much 
to demolish. The most radical of the art 
reformers of the nineteenth century have in 
building up the art nouveau of their time 
thought fit in many instances to adopt 
and perpetuate the methods and aims of 
the works of their predecessors and have 
not despised to make of the doings of the 
master craftsmen of old precedents for the 
coming generation. It may be interesting to 
trace and follow up what part tradit:ons 
have played in the development of art and 
generally to assess the futility or otherwise 
of sticking to specific ideas and points of 
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views in reforming the art of a particular 
community and helping its development on 
lines peculiar to itself. 

A French writer has somewhere said —“It 

is in the arts themselves as they exist, that 
we must find the elements to rejuvenate 
them’. here is a tendency in the modern 
art movements to learn and teach something 
fresh—-to. make a break with the past. 
The effect sometimes is to check the natural 
and continuous development—the evolution 
of art. ‘Strictly speaking all new comers 
of art do nothing but continue systemati- 
cally a long evolution,--spinning out the 
thread at the end left by their predecessors. 
For in one sense art is neither ancient nor 
modern but perpetual. Painting, for ins- 
tance, in its broadest aspects preserves from 
age to age a real continuity. Styles may 
change but the essentials remain. This 
continuity of ideas through the varying 
moods of time, very similar to the continul- 
ty and preservation of the human _ race, 
seems one of the important characteristics 
if not the essence of art understood as a 
form of human expression. In art as in 
reality, one is always somebody’s son. One 
never invents anything, one only repeats 
—although one may marvellously improve. 
This improvement, this development, of 
the art of any particular community must 
be on lines consistent with its ancient 
history, with its known characteristices, its 
own traditions. 
_. Nevertheless, it is commonly believed and 
constantly asserted that the present day art 
has been shown to be in advance of that of 
the past or rather that if not equal to it 
in some so-called or academical qualities, 
it iS acquiring so many ‘‘new lights” from 
the general progress of art. The tendency 
of. nineteenth century art, therefore, has been 
to assert its independence of the centuries 
that preceded it, to rely no longer on a 
tradition with which the times were out of 
touch; to look forward rather than look 
backward, to learn from nature rather than 
from the old masters. What then is the 
scope or value of tradition in the develop- 
‘ment of art? 

Tradition is the accumulation of previous 
modes or manners of expression crystallized 
under certain wholesome principles and 
system of work found: on trial to be useful 
by our predecessors. Can there be any 
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development without traditions? On the 
other hand does tradition in any way 
thwart or stunt the growth of art? Respect 
for old age otherwise called tradition 1s, in 
the field of art, vindicated by the popularity 
and the worship of the old masters. Now 
there are two classes of views with regard 
to the debt we owe to the old masters and 
their influence on the present day artists. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in his “Lectures’’ says :— 
“Study the great works of the great 
masters for ever. Consider them as models 
which you are to imitate...” There is no 
phase of modern painting however startling 
In its novelty, however audacious and re- 
volutionary in its originality, which can not 
be paralleled among the most universally 
respected of these “old masters.” “It 1s 
meze ignorance” says John Ruskin—‘“which 
engenders the vanity of supposing that we 
can invent ata stroke a new style of archi- 
teciure, a new method of looking at nature, 
a new manner of painting —there is nothing 
new under the sun”. Strictly speaking there 
is ro new discovery to be made in the field 
of art and that the only possible develop- 
ment is in the power of expression. The 
other class says:—The mere imitation of 
the style of a past age can never produce 
a zreat work of art. The form and de- 
mands of art have changed and expanded 
with the advance of time. The artistic 
waats not less than the artistic capacities 
of succeeding ages are entirely different ; 
how should the principles which produced 
an art for the one be capable of producing 
an art suitable to the other? It is too much 
to expect one to worship everything ancient 
anc to despise everything modern. By 
too much inhaling of traditional forms one 
loses the power to assimilate new ideas, 
That would be stifling all originality. By 
too much thinking in one set of ideas, we 
get blunted. All originality must disappear 


a 


when every attempt to break away from , 


tradition is treated as almost a criminal 
offence. The true leaders of art education 
are the men who are ready to change their 
methods as circumstances demand. A hard 
anc fast system can produce nothing but 
stereotyped effect. Rules are the fetters of 
genius. We must break the leading. strings 
which tie us to the old system, we must 
discover fresh fields and pastures new. 
While new traditions are being created, 
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THE VALUE OF TRADITION IN ART 


flew cannons Of taste are being established, 


/ new creeds are springing up, we must not 


: 


go on bowing down to our old battered and 
absurd idols, worshipping them not because 
they are of any use to us but simply be- 
cause they are old. Being asleep so long 


“like Rip Van Winkle, we do not realize that 


a new generation has sprung up which 
regards us as out of date. Like the natives 
of the Fiji Islands they want to kill off their 
parents when they are old. 

Yet there is another class of thinkers who 
take a middle path between the two extreme 
views. ‘Traditions’ they say “should not 
be preferred to opportunities. You are so 
scrupulous about observing this rule or that 
formula that you forget that there is any- 
thing else to be taken into account. To 
make new experiments does not necessarily 
mean disloyalty to great traditions. Worthy 
traditions must be upheld in a worthy 
manner. Instead of plodding along in the 
actual footsteps of the old masters—whaet 
we want to see is a proper spirit of inde- 
pendence anda serious striving after ori- 
ginality. We laugh at artists who flourished 
generations ago because we see that taney 
hedged themselves round with conventions 
and followed more or less ineffectively a 
rigid set of rules. In avoiding their con- 
ventions you are trotting one after another 
in just as narrow a round of conventions. 
You have substituted a new convention foran 
old one —a habit of eccentricity for a maiter 
of custom---and you have not got appreciably 
further on the road to great and inspired 
art. If an artist of striking originality 
does chance to appear, most of you scout 
him and do your best to keep him from 
acquiring authority, and the few who do 
attach themselves to him discredit him by 
turning into a convention his mannerisms 
and personal tricks of style-——None of you 
take the trouble to think for yourselves.”’ 
There isa good deal of force and sound- 
ness in this argument. Glancing through 
these ideas the questions suggest them- 
selves: Does modern art sum up all that 
has gone before (in the manner of compasite 
photographs) and add something of its own 
or has it in spite of its broader vision 
neglected or forgotten some of the funda- 
mental principles of art? Were the old 
masters with their obvious limitations toch 
of subject and treatment consciously refect- 
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ing what they concieved to be beyond the 
reach of art, or had they merely failed to 
realize then the full scope and_ possibilities 
of their crafts? Has everything possible 
been attempted or achieved or are there 
still new worlds to conquer? 

In the first place every work of art must 
be in harmony not only with received 
ideas but also with independent artistic 
ones. Even when the genius of artists 
rests On pre-existing ideas or is inspired by 
ideas of another age or other countries, it 
must transform them by impressing upon 
them the seal of its individuality and by 
making them applicable to the manners 
and ccnventions of the time. To be 
faithful to the traditions of our ancestors is 
not necessarily to be slaves of the formulas 
of these elders. Yet the training must be 
wrong indeed if it is based on nothing but 
tradition. Whenever . tradition and only 
tradition has been the watchword of 
painting. art has declined until the in- 
evitable reaction sets in and experiment in 
search of fresh methods takes its place. In 
every period of art history it has been 
observed again ahd again, that immediately 
following the rise of new ideas in a-t a 
period of imitation and repetition ser, in 
and it is this that is called decadence. 
Again in course of time men grow weary 
of imitation. They launch out once more 
in other directions and new movements 
begin. Unhappily for them and unfor- 
tunately for the works of their predecessors 
the new age does not necessarily work on 
the traditions of the old nor begin where 
the other left off. It does not, as it ought 
to, gather up the threads of all that has 
gone before. It will be admitted of course 
that by the process aforesaid each school 
of ideas, starting on its own account, 
necessarily wastes a good deal of time and 
thought—which would otherwise have >een 
saved if it had only harked back to the de- 
serted posts of their predecessors in the field 
and started the work at the point they 
left unfinished. The new comers in the 
field nct only deprive themselves of the valu- 
able materials stored up in the results 
attained by previous workers but stand in 
in the way of a systematic evolution and 
thus stifle the potentiality of any set of 
ideas by neglecting or refusing to carry 
them on to their ultimate consummation. 
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How far one new generation of artists 
suckled in the traditions of a previous age 
is guilty of imitation and prevents by their 
own actions the development of their 
power of invention and individual special- 
ities, is a question that requires some 
elucidation. 

In the first place any artist can bea 
follower, that is to say, be faithful to the 
traditions of his art without sacrificing one 
jot of his independence. To illustrate, Sir 
Edwin Landseer stands alone in his own 
sphere, yet as an animal painter he wasa 
followver of Snyders, but in no sense an imi- 
tator. So Sir Frederick Leighton was ins- 
pired by and was greatly indebted to the 
ideal Greek sculpture, yet everything he 
has dene is his and his alone. The same 
remarks apply to the works of George 
Frederick Watts and Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
In the second place we can not exclude all 
imitation of others. If we were forbidden to 
make use of the advantages which our pre- 
decessors afford us, art would always have 
to begin and consequently remain always in 
its infant state and it is a matter of common 
observation that no art was ever invented 
and carried to perfection at the same time. 
An artist must not only be of necessity an 
imitator of the works of nature but also 
of other artists. Some writers admit that 
our study is to begin by imitation, but 
maintain that we should no longer .use the 
thoughts of our predecessors. Invention is 
one of the marks of genius; but if we 
consult experience we shall find that it 1s 
by being conversant with the thoughts of 
others that we learn to think. A mind 
enriched by the assemblage of all the 
treasures of ancient and modern art will 
be more elevated and fruitful in resources, 
in proportion to the number of ideas which 
have been carefully collected and thought- 
fully digested. Those who have the most of 
materials have the greatest power of invention. 
The true and liberal ground of imitation is 
an open field; where he who  pre- 
cedes, has had the advantage of starting 
before. You may always propose to over- 
take him, it is enough however to pursue 
his course; you need not tread in his foot- 
steps; and you certainly have a right, to 
outstrip him if you can. What ts learned 
in this manner from the works of others 
becomes really our own, sinks deep and is 
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never forgotten, nay, it is by seizing on this 
clue that we proceed forward and get further 
and further enlarging the principles and 
improving the practice of our art. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has some very per- 
tinent remarks in this connectton. ‘We 
must not rest contented with the study of* 
the moderns; we must trace back the art. 
to its fountain heads; to that source from 
which they drew their principal excellences, 
the monuments of pure antiquity”’...‘‘All the 
inventions and the thoughts of the ancients 
whether conveyed to us in statues, bas-relzefs, 
intaglios, cameos or coins are to be sought 
after and carefully studied, the genius that 
hovers over these venerable relics may be 
called the father of modern art. From the 
remains of the works of the ancients the 
modern arts were revived and it is by their 
means that they must be restored a second 
time. However it may mortify our vanity, 
we must be forced to allow them our masters 
and we may venture to prophesy, that when 
they shall cease to be studied, arts will no 
longer flourish and we shall again relapse 
into barbarism. No man need be ashamed 
of copying the ancients: their works are 
considered as a magazine of common pro- 
perty always open to the public whence 
every man has aright to take what mate- 
rials he pleases and if he has the art of 
using them they are supposed to become to 
all intents and purposes his own property. 
For, he who borrows an idea from an an- 
cient or even from a modern artist not his 
contemporary, and so accomodates it to his 
own work that it makes a part of it, with 
no seam or joining appearing can, hardly 
be charged with plagiarism.” 

It will be interesting to quote the 
remarks of John Ruskin which are pertinent 
to the subject. “The originality which 
proves vital does not mean doing what no 
body has ever seen attempted before; it 
means spontaneity of genuine thought and 
unaffected feeling, working within tradi- 
tionary bounds with complete power and 
insight; it is parallel to the vexed concep- 
tion of Free Will in Ethics, and as much 
misunderstood. In reviewing the history of 
art it becomes evident that the great 
achievements have been in development of 
existing ideals and methods not in antagonism 
to them ; the more we know about the great 
schools the more we are forced to recognize 





their continuity.” 


A MESSAGE AMERICA GAVE ME FOR INDIA 


In discussing the value 


_ of tradition we must distinguish the effect 


thereof from mere convention. 


To’ quote 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, “Convention may be 
_ defined as the manner of artistic presenta- 


| gtion while traditions stand for a historic 
“éontinuity in the use of such conventional 
_ methods of expression. 
that convention and tradition are the foes 


Many have thought 


of art and deem epithets “conventional and 
traditional” to be in themselves of the 
nature of destructive criticism. Conventior 
is conceived solely as limitation, not as a 
language and a means of expression. But 
to one realizing what tradition really 
means, a qutte contrary view  preserts 
itself; that of the terrible and almost 
hopeless disadvantage from which art suffers 
when each artist and each craftsman, or at 
the best each little group and school, has 
first to create a language before ideas can be 
expressed init, For tradition is a wonder- 


A MESSAGE AMERICA 


T was the night of the Bellingham riot 
Labour bullies had-gone to the various 
timber mills, and, at the point of revolv- 

ers, made Indian immigrants quit thei- 

work. The sad-faced, meek-looking India- 
men did not know what they had don- 
during their sojourn in America, thac 
should have merited their being hounded 
by “poor white trash”, swayed by the base 
passions of the give and take of sordid con® 
mercialism, and lacking the finer sentiments 
of humanity and brotherhood. It was vere 
tably a bolt from the blue that had bees 
hurled upon the inoffensive, peace- -loving, 
industrious, frugal “Hindus”. Their virtue 
had excited the pique of the beer-drinking, 
beef-eating labour element of the Western 


city-—this element being chiefly cornposedl. 


of the refuse of Europe. The “Hindus,’ 


though ignorant of the language and inste 


tutions of the country, could save more 
money than could the white labourers: and 
this constituted the sole grievance against 
the men from “India’s coral strand”. Ethics 
does not guide the lives of American 
labourers or capitalists, Might is the onky 
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ful expressive language. It is the mother 
tongue, every phrase of it rich with the 
countless shades of meaning read into it by 
the: simple and the great that have made 
and used it in the past.” 

“As long as art is living, tradition re- 
mains plastic, and is moulded imperceptibly 
by successive generations. ‘The force of its 
appeal is strengthened by the association 
of ideas,—artistic, emotional and religious. 
Traditional forms have’ thus a significance 
not merely foreign toan imitative art, but 
dependent on the fact that they represent 
rather race conceptions than the ideas of one 
artist or a single period. They are vital 
expression of the race mind: to reject them, 
and expect great art to live on as before 
would be to sever the roots of a forest tree, 
and still look for flowers and fruit upon 
its branches.” 


OrRDHENDRA CooMAR GANGOPADHYAY. 


GAVE ME-FOR INDIA 

right in Christian countries; and our 
panic-stricken men fled to the police station 
to avert the possibility of their being done 
to death. Their faces, bearing the traces 
of poverty. famine, plague and malaria, 
became more ineffably saddened as they 
congregated in a long,, narrow room, pro- 
tected, for the time being, from the ruffians 
howling outside. 

Iwas notin Bellingham when this un- 
righteous affair took place; but the wire 
flashed the news to me, three thousand 
miles distant. I was inexpressibly uneasy 
and agitated when I sought my bed. My 
imagination pictured the panic-stricken, 
pained expressions on the faces of my un- 
fortunate countrymen, and they haunted 
my eyes, wherever 1 would cast them on 
the brightly electric-lit walls and ceilings 
of my bed room. Each succeeding moment 
heaped ‘additional worry on my mind—con- 
jured up before my brain new fears and 
misgivings. Finally, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, I fell into a troubled stupor. 

“What's the use of worrying? Forget it,” 
I heard someone saying to me. 
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I have a dim recollection of saying some- 
thing about my “national pride” having 
been hurt by the Bellingham affair. 

“Your national pride hurt? Eh? It is good 
that your, NATIONAL pride is wounded. 
It is goodsthat you have such a thing as 
NATIONAL PRIDE.” 

I wanted to say something. What, I do 
not remember at the time of this writing— 
but my _ visitor bade me be quiet. His 
gesture commanding me to be silent was 
peremptory. [ was awed and held my 
peace. 

“You from India—and you have pride — 
national pride? You have national pride? 
You from India, and yet swayed by a 
national pride?’ said the voice, slowly, 
thoughtfully, almost automatically, as if 
the lips were not speaking—-as if the brain 
itself was speaking, as it thought, slowly. 

“The times must have changed,” conti- 
nued the voice. “Even slow India must 
be “getting a move on itself’; for I had 
heard it said that you never could insult 
a Hindu--an Indian—so that you could 
raise his temperature, injure his _ pride. 
Bot are you sure that your pride—your 
national pride is hurt? Yes, your national 
pride is hurt-—-otherwise why should vou 
teil me so-—-you can gain nothing by 
deceiving me—you cannot deceive me, even 
if you will to do so.” 

There was a short lull: then the voice 
said : 

“This newly acquired spirit of national 
pride shall redeem India. The fault with 
Hindostan, so far, has been that its foolish 
people put a premium on the intelligence 
and sincerity of the foreigners and belittled 
the accomplishments of their own country- 
men. The native of India has been much 
too eager to hang onthe praise of the 
alien, and has shown no interest in appre- 
ciating the work of the members of his own 
race. He has looked down upon the products 
of his own land. While the artists and 
craftsmen of his motherland have starved, 
he has extended his patronage to the skilled 
workers of other nations. 
child by giving hima piece of candy. For- 
eigners have despoiled Hindostan in much 
the same fashion. In England, and even 
in America, men and women have ground 
their own axes by pretending that they were 
advancing the cause of India. If national 


You can roba. 
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pride surges in the veins of young India, 
these vagaries will be wiped off the slate of 
existence. When the national pride will 
smart and hurt because Indian immigrants 
are being maltreated in foreign lands, a 
nationhood, one and indivisible in its com- 
munity of interest, will be born in 
Hindostan. When the pride of manhood 
runs riot in the country, the native Indian 
will look with disdain upon relying upon 
the good offices of foreigners for the’ sal- 
vation of his country. The Indian will 
strive for his own uplift, moral and 
material,”’ 


While I was listening to these words, it 
faintly dawned upon me that it was the 
spirit of the United States that was preach- 
ing to me this: philosophy of manhood. I 
asked the spirit 1f our men on the Pacific 
Coast were not realmen. They had cross- 
ed many seas and oceans, with bare passage 
money in their pockets, risking their very 
lives, with the pain of separation from 
wife and children tugging at their hearts. 
They had shown a spirit of adventure-—of 
manhood. 


“Yes,” quoth the spirit, “your country- 
men on the West Coast of the United 
States and Canada are men, in the best 
sense of the word: but remember, India 
wants its real men, and every one of them— 
to stay rght at home and shoulder the 
brown man’s burden—a burden that has 
meant, at best, as much to the world at 
large as, if not more than, the much talked- 
about ‘white man’s burden’. [f the Indian 
wants to demonstrate to the world that a 
new spirit of manhood is at large in India, 
let him show a proof of it by manfully mod- 
ernizing H ndostan. Let him pluck out 
the hindering old and cast it aside. Let 
him catch hold of the progressive new and 
plant it in the country. Above all, let the 
manly man of India feel that so long as his 
country has to rely, to any extent, on the 


initiative of the foreigner, his kinsmen 
abroad will not be respected by free 
nations.” 


As the spirit of America uttered’ these 
words, they became seared in my brain. 
I was struck by their logic—inspired by 
their rhetoric. My emotions must have been 
writ plainly on my countenance, or the 
spirit read my sentiments as they séethed 
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in my brain, which was in volcanic actiwty, 
, for America said to me: 

“It is good that you are agitated. Any- 
thing is better than stagnation: that is 
death. Tell your countrymen they saust 
gonquer the iertza of ages. There mmst 
“be no lolling about for your people—aot 
for many a century. A glorious futare 
awaits India. But it will not be gzven to 
Indians—Indians must work forit. Let them 
deserve it first—then they will receive it.” 

But—” 

“[ know what you want to say. You 
wish to tell me that Indians deserve bet-er 
than they get at home or abroad. I have 
heard this said. But remember, this word 
_is so fashioned that between you and vour 
merit, nothing, not even God’s will, cen 
stand. So long as a goodly number 92f 
your people do not realize that there is a 
divinity in them and that they should net 
abase themselves before foreigners—so lorg 
as the major portion of your people do nct 
make up their minds that they will net 
scrape and bow like inferiors to aliens, 
but demand reciprocity—no more, no le:s 
than reciprocity—India cannot claim 
have reached the stage of adolescence: 
Therefore, India cannot get all that s 
coming to it.” 

As I heard the words, I could not helo 
revolving in my mind that it was a shee~ 
impossibility to attempt to breathe a sprri- 
of ‘“J-am-as-good-as-you” into the Indiar 
masses, steeped in ignorance and hauntec 
by poverty and plague. Reading my 
inward cogitations, the spirit of Americe 
encouragingly said: — 

“Tt is beneath manhood to be daunted by 
the stupendousness of the task. The work 
has got to be done—got to be done. Tell 
your countrymen that. The whole thing 
can not be brought to pass within an hour's 
time, neither man nor God expects that of 
“your nation. But both God and humanity 
expect that India will take up the brown 
man’s burden—take it up manfully, and 
shoulder it patiently and conscientiously.” 

_ “And pray, what is this ‘brown man’s bur- 
den’ you speak of ?” I interjected. 

“Simply this: Let the Indian feel inspired 
with the conviction that there is no such 
thing to be expected as the world respecting 
a crying, whining nation; and let him work 
for national progress so that the white man 
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will feel ashamed of ever having men- 
tioned to the brown man that he has to 
shoulder the ‘white man’s burden’.” 

“But who will shoulder the brown man’s 
burden ?” I enquired. 

“Mostly the Indian youth,” lacomically 
replied America, Then the spirit sat beside 
the foot of my bed, in my rocking chair, 
radiantly smiling on me ~ and thinking. | 

“Mostlv the Indian youth”, said the spirit 
loudly, once again, after a long pause. 
“The youth shall redeem India. His enthu- 
siasm shall infuse a new life into the veins 
of old Hindostan. His lack of respect for 
traditions, for past and precedent, shall save 
India from perdition. If Hindostan 1s to 
live, it must put a premium on its youth. 
Youth means life—vim. Youth signifies that 
there is vet hope of India’s being lifted out 
of its age-worn rut. Hindostan must prize 
its youth, give him every facility for remo- 
deling the old order prevailing in the land.” 

The spirit spoke fast and vehemently. 
Conscious that it had made the point, 
America suddenly stopped short. 

As if by hypnotic suggestion, | began to 
say to myself that in the United States, the 
youth was really at a premium. In busi- 
ness and governmental offices, the young 
men and women occupied the positions, of 
trust and responsibility. The young did 
not seem eager to grow old, so that grey 
hairs would bring them merited praise and 
promotion, as is the wont in India. On the 
contrary, the old sought to stay young. 
Persons who would consider themselves, in 
India, to have both feet in the grave were 
looked upon as young in America. . 

“What your thoughts are dwelheg on 1s 
right”, said America to me. “We do not 
consider age—we consider qualincations. 
The inevitable question of Napoleon, ‘What 
has he done ?’—-not ‘how old is he?’’—1s 
what we ask of aman. Why in the name 
of goodness should we hold down a man, 


‘and let the nation miss the benent of his 


ability, simply because his head is not bald 
or his whiskers are not streaked with 
silver?” 

“T will tell you,” said the spirit, “how the 
youth is going to prove India’s salvation. 
Just consider what the yuung Indian men 
abroad will do for Hindostan when they 
return to their native country. They are 
studying in foreign lands, subjects that are 
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must tasteful to them-—subjects which they 
are best fitted to master. They are receiv- 
ing instruction.from accomplished teachers, 
gaining not only a theoretical knowledge 
of their favourite subject but also a practi- 
cal training. On settling in the motherland 
these young men will introduce new vim 
into agriculture and industries—they will 
have considerable influence in shaping 
the material destiny of India. But their 
influence will transcend the limited sphere of 
the professional activity in which they may 
engage themselves. They will do a great 
deal, consciously and unconsciously, to re- 
ceem India from provincialism. They will 
broaden out the views and sympathies of 
those with whom they will come in contact, 
and make their associates realize the 
fallacy of feeling like the frog which con- 
siders its mud-puddle the largest ocean in 
the world.” 

As the spirit spoke thus, I thought of a 
conversation that | had with a young Indian 
student a few mornings past. This young 
man had travelled a little and was taught in 
a technical school inall the details of an im- 
portant factory. This young student had 
outlined to me his programme : 

“Aiter [ finish my educational trip around 
the world, I will get a few lectures from 
noted political economists, dealing especially 
with taxation, land tenure, etc. I go home 
in April or May. While on the one hand 
I will be working in a factory, on the other 
[ will be devoting my spare time to two 
things: ‘r)in inducing people to establish 
schools, a net work of them, and diffusing 
knowledge throughout the country; (2) in 
diffusing ecoromical knowledge throughout 
the country, without distinction to man or 
woman, old or young. Thus in 10 years 
(I laughed at his enthusiam, but it isa good 
thing that he has the vision splendid of 
vouth, for it is needed to combat the de- 
pressing effects ofthe difficulties and trials 
of propaganda work), | hope to have econo- 
mic knowledge of how to live and live use- 
fully reach everyone in the country. Then 
vou will not see people throwing copper 
coins into rivers, hoarding wealth under- 
ground, using gold for jewelry and eating 
with cattle tied about them. I will tell my 
people how the nations live, and thereby 
will inspire them to lead happier and more 
useiul lives.” 
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Naturally, the cogency of the spirit’s 
reasoning impressed me forcibly. Seeing 
that I was pondering over this subject, 
America paused for a short time, permitting 
my thoughts to run over the conversation 
of my youthful friend. 

Resuming the thread of conversation, 
the spirit said :— 

“Let me tell youthis: we of the United 
States have not only realized that age is 
not as important a factor as qualification, 
as thought the ancients, but we are fast 
coming into the understanding that our 
sex alone isnot the custodian of absolute 
verity. We are beginning to feel that 
ability, not the sex of the applicant, should 
determine who shall be given a certain post. 
If a woman has the necessary capability 
and training to perform certain duties, and 
if she can work better than a man can, we 
say, let the girl have the job. All we ask 
is: ‘Can she fill the bill?—an Americanism 
by which we mean, can she acquit herself 
creditably. If she can, we give her the 
opportunity to demonstrate it to us. Do 
you do as much in your land ?” 

Not knowing how to make ‘answer to 
this query, [ held my peace. . 

‘Well, if you have not hitherto given a 
“show” to your womanhood, the new 
spirit of manhood which I want to see 
developed in India will compel you to give 
woman a chance in the future. No man 
ever repressed a woman. Nothing is more 
contemptible than that.” 

I was taught to dissociate passion from 
the spirit world, but the spirit of America 
spoke quite feelingly and vehemently. 
Nothing but a face was visible before my 
eyes, and, as the spirit uttered the last few 
words, his coutenance reddened with 
wrath, When his passion had somewhat 
subsided, he commenced afresh : 

“This is nota man’s world. Thank God 
that itisnot. There would not be much of 
refinement, of civilization, if it was. Nor 
is this a mere woman’s world. It takes 
both man and woman to make this world. 
Why, then, repress man or woman? Let 
them both develop their talents to their 
uttermost—let both of them strive to enrich 
the world. Do not permit your women to 
become mannish—-we must guard against 
this in America, otherwise our robust 
civilization will not have enough of refine- 
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ment and mellowness in it. Do not let your 
men become effeminite. Let man and 
woman supplement each other—we need 
both in this world, to make it a pleasant 
habitat and a congenial working place.” 

_ There was another pause —a pause f>r my 
* benefit, so that my mind would be atle to 
grasp the full significance of the words the 
spirit had uttered. With my head droop- 
ing on my chest, I cogitated for along 
while. Finally I looked up and me~ the 
gaze of the spirit, who was benignly smil- 
ing overme. Feeling that [ had gresped 
the meaning of his message, America began 
once more: 

“This world is neither man’s nor won an’s 
—but it belongs to both, it needs both. This 
; world is not the white man’s either. The 
arrogant Anglo-Saxon may think so. He 
may in the height of his folly, say that he 
is destined to lord it over the ‘coloured’ 
nations, on the principle of the surv val 
of the fittest. But this is all blatant 
talk, One of the white nations as 
been taught, in the first decade oz che 
twentieth century, that the coloured peoole 
have progressed enough so that they posh- 
pooh the idea of being inferior to the 
Caucasian. Other Occidental nations <re 
destined to be taught the same essent al 
truth. This is a world of the white aad 
coloured nations. All are needed for tre 
evolution of the human race—all are 
fundamentally equal. But the white manjis 
supercilious. He does not grasp the truth 27f 
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this postulate. He will, though someday — 
he will know better. Butin order that he 
should know better, your people must 
shoulder the brown man’s burden. They 
must do everything in their power to evolve 
themselves. There is no use of butchering 
whites with picric acid~such a course 1s 
positively heinous. The brown man, on 
the contrary, must advance himself by 
eliminating hindering features from his 
polity and by incorporatiug progressive 
features in the social fabric. This ‘brown 
man’s burden’ means the moral and mate- 
rial uplift of India by peaceful and patient 
methods. Every intelligent Indian must 
not be contented until he has dis- 
covered what the ‘brown man’s burden’ 
really is, and learned how he can shoulder 
it. 

The last words were uttered in a dreamy 
drawling manner. They were barely audi- 
ble. I could follow them only with difficul- 
ty. I may have made mistakes in transcrib- 
ing them here from my mental notes. [ 
understand them, however, understand them 
meaningly. And I know others will under- 
stand them, for when the echoes of the 
spirit’s words had died out, and [| looked 
up, on the ceiling were congregated the 
figures and faces of my countrymen cn the 
West Coast of the United States. They had 
lost their panic-stricken, sad expression. 
On their countenances was writ large the 
consciousness of “the brown man’s burden.” 
Saint NiwAL SINGH, 


what ye 
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“Edmund Burke said—there were three Estates in 
the Parliament, but in the Reporter’s Gallery yonder 
there sat a Fourth Estate more important far than 
they all.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


‘Let me make the newspaper and I care not wha 
makes the religion or the laws.” —Wendell Phillips, 


“Before the century closes schools of journalist 
will be generally accepted as a feature of specializec 
higher education, like schools of law or medicine.’’— 
Foseph Pulitaer, Editor of New York World. 

OURNALISM is one of the best profes- 
sions of this age. The man who 

| wishes to go into journalism and make 
the most of it, should be trained for his life 


work as a doctor or a lawyer is for his. 
The ‘man behind the pen’ in every civilized 
country is as powerful as the ‘man behind 
the gun’, And as the soldier is marshalled 
and trained and disciplined for his career so 
should the journalist be. 

The argument often heard that a journal- 
ist must ‘be born’ and not ‘made’ is absurd. 
True, some of the great journalists of the 
past, including those of our own country, 
were not educated in any school; but they 
certainly did not attain to the best level of 
their efficiency without education. These 
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men substituted self-education for college 
edication. That is, however, at best a 
cruce and antiquated method of getting 
int> journalism. It is an invitation to 
fauure for an average man. 

We are now living in a different age 
from that of the ancients. Both news- 
papers and newspaper methods have 
new undergone a radical change. Not 
o: ly has the number of newspapers increased 
and the consequent competition, but 
also their size, their range of topics and 
tke promptness of their service. Specializa- 
tron in journalism, as in other learned 
professions, has been carried to its limit. 
The man who writes the athletics will not 
meddle with political news. [n the same 
way, the man who does the markets will 
rot be expected to dabble in social affairs. 
4very man in his special field is working at 
sop-speed ; he has no time to help break in 


2 ‘cub reporter.’ Hence an untrained 
young man seeking admission to news- 
paperdom has simply to drift into it 


whenever he can.’ He spends perhaps three 
years in picking up the elements of journal- 
ism that might be learnt in three months 
at a professional school. He grinds at the 
veporter’s job years and years, often without 
any chance of promotion; if however, he 
succeeds after a long and hard tussle with 
his reportorial work in gétting admission to 
the coveted editorial sanctum, presto he 
discovers that his editorials are not of much 
value. Hehas given the best formative period 
of his life to mechanical routine work. 
He has followed the news of the day and 
written it up to ‘make it leap to the eye’, 
as the popular phrase goes. He has had no 
time to school himself to original ideals. 
He has no knowledge of history, political 
economy or literature. Consequently, he 
cannot make any contributory comment 
of his own to the world’s events; he simply 
borrows and reflects what others have said. 
The time, therefore, that he has spent in 
newspaper drudgery is a_ loss, his effort 
mostly misdirected and misguided. 

It is now admitted by America’s edu- 
cators, no less than by her editors, that a 
school which fits a man to enter the profes- 
sion of journalism has a distinct value in 
the system of modern education. The 
University of Hlinois. in recognition of this 
demand, has opened a school of journalism 
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for the better training of future journal- 
ists. The courses in this school cover four 


years leading to adegree, the Bachelor | 


of Arts. 

Roughly speaking there are two courses: 
the general and the technical. ‘The general 
course comprises English literature, foreign 
languages, economics, government, socio- 
logy and philosophy. For obvious reasons 
Ishall skip over the detailed descriptions 
of these subjects at present and confine my- 
self to the technical course. 

On the technical side the school offers 
four courses. The first one is called 
‘‘Newspaper Writing.’, It is elementary. 
It takes up the simple problems of report- 
orial work. The student who is treated as 
a newspaperman working on a +vegular 
newspaper, is sent out with assignments 
on actual cases. The object of the assign- 
ment is to teach him by actual practice 
what news 1s, how to ‘cover’ that news and 
how to ‘unfold’ -it in ‘catchy’ newspaper 
style. 

The next course is the ‘Extended Assign- 
ments.” It is in general much the same as 
the preceding one, only it gives special 
attention to all the larger problems of 
reportorial work. Topics such as, New 
Park for the City, Visit of the State Solons, 
University Water Survey, Conference of 
High School Teachers, Art Exhibition, 
Governor’s Message to the Legislature and 
hunacreds of others furnish abundant 
material for longer newspaper ‘Stories.’ ’* 
The student. however, is not always fur- 
nished witha subject by his instructor; 
he is often required to hunt up his own. The 


~9" 


an 


teacher says, what story have you in sight ?- 


what happened last night? what is going 
to happen to-day or to-morrow? Know 
anything at all? This system of making 
the student get items of news on his own 
hock, keeps him on the jump. He is cons- 
tantly on the scent for news and is 


wide-awake. 

The assigned work is done within a given 
time. The material thus gathered by the 
prospective reporter is then subjected to the 
process of “‘Copy-reading”; that is, his 
stories are criticised, discussed and revised 
what 


before the class. The teacher asks: 


¥in American newspaper language, 


‘spay | anything printed in a 
hewspaper, except editorials, isa story. 


necessarily trained to an extent to be A 
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is lacking in this story? Is the informatior 
complete? Did the reporter ask the mar 


« he interviewed enough questions? Is the 


opening paragraph strong? Is the las 
sentence convincing? Is the style of writing 
as a whole direct, forcible, lively or is 1: 


¥ ponderous, dragging? Will you print this 


story in your own paper? Whena man’s 
copy is marked as ‘green’ he has to take iz 
back and re-write it, until it is satisfactory | 

After a student has learnt to writ2 
fairly well, he is drilled in writing suitable 
headings for stories. Practice is also giver 
in correcting galley-press, enabling cth= 
student to read the proof rapidly and 
correctly and to familiarise himself witn 
the various points of the type 

The third course is “Editing and Editorieél 
Writing.” It is in some respects the harde:- 
of all newspaper courses. It presupposes 
that thestudent is- already well-grounded 
in the general course and is able to appzy 
his knowledge of history, political science 
and sociology to subjects that come in for 
his .daily consideration. The ediiorial 
writer is trained to pay special attention o 
force and clearness of style, which alone 
can make his points stick. Emphasis is also 
laid in this course on the development >2f 
sound and tactful presentation of opinicn. 
But shall the editorial writer be eternaKy 
serious ?. Does it pay a man always to fre 
up and thunder at the people when Lis 
opinion - is challenged? Is not human 
nature at times more easily moved by 
dose of humour or a bit of laughter than >y 
miles of logic? It is our common experierce 
that when Xenophon with his trained 
rhetoric fails to gain our hearts, Ans.o- 
phanes or Moliere easily wins our sympaihaes 
with his comic spirit. The amateur edizor 
is therefore urged to be judiciously wicty 
when there is any use for it. His wit, as some 
one characterised Matthew Arnold’s, shoald 
contain plenty of salt and not much peprfer. 
A few of the editorials written in this cEss 
last year were the Colonial Policy of Japan, 
the Future of China, Self-Government in 
India, Turn-over in Turkey, Tariff Bil 
Congress, Need of Reform in vegan 
Education. They will suggest the vast 
range of topics covered and the immense 
amount of information necessary to hardle 
them properly. 

The teacher in judging an editorial artcle 
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weighs it carefully paragraph by paragraph. 
He points out the vagaries of style, ir- 
accuracies of statements and unsoundness 
of principles. 

It is an accepted truth that no one can see 
far into the future unless he can see the past. 
A man to be thoroughly master of his pro- 
fession must know the history of that 
professicn, the causes of its success and the 
reasons of its failure. Studies in the 
“History of Journalism” come therefore as a 
matter of course to the student of journalism. 
At the school of journalism in the Universizy 
of Illinois, the student is greatly assisted in 
these studies by copies of old newspapers 
and facs miles of the earliest journals. Ima- 
gine the sensation of a young newspaper 
man when he handles the. facsimile of 
Leipzic Relation (1609), the earliest known 
printed newspaper in the world; the old 
copies of News Letters; Weekly Diurnel ; 
Mercurius Aulicus; Mercurius Politicus; 
London Gazette (frst ‘number); Boston 
News Letters; New York Tnbune. An 
examination of these papers, besides adding 
vividness to historical description, gives ane 
some ideas as to the development of illustra- 
tion, typography and general make-up. 

The last course is the “Editorial manage- 
ment’. Iz concerns the direction of editorial 
policy, the development of public opinion, 
the organization of editorial and reportorial 
forces, and the management ofa paper as 
a whole. 

The work inall these courses is supple- 
mented by assigned readings in the standard 
works .on journalism, by visits to newspaper 
plants and by lectures on journalistic 
subjects by prominent newspaper men. 

Each student in order to keep close track 
of the current events of the day is expected 
to subscribe to one newspaper for the 
college year. ‘The school of journalism, 
however, gives him the exclusive use of 
twenty of the best newspapers of the 
country for his study and reading. In 
addition to this, the University Library 
with its 130,000 volumes, with its old 
newspapers and magazines and manuscripts 
affords unusual opportunities for original 
investigation along special journalistic lines. 
It also keeps on file rroo current periodicals 
on popular and technical subjects, which 
are available to the student at all times. 

The school of jurnalism has found by 
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experience that one of the strong induce- 
menis to urge the student to constant 
practice in writing is to give him an 
oppertunity to see himself in print. To 
this end the school maintains a University 
News Bureau. The Bureau serves at 
present ten leading newspapers. It accepts 
from the students all articles that are well 

-ritten and have news value, and sends them 
to its members for publication. Besides 
the News Bureau, the local city papers, 
the university daily, fortnightly and 
monthly publications have always their 
hospitable columns open for “good stuit” 
from the budding journalists. 

A few weeks before the close of the 
college year, the mettle of the embryo 
journalists is put to a severe test. They are 
celled upon to undertake the publication 
of the University daily. This newspaper, 
called the Daily Illini, 1 : a eight-page sheet 
with forty columns to fill every morning. 
Fora whole week the Illini becomes the 
laboratory, the clintc, the practice school of 
the department of journalism. The highest 
class organises as an editorial board and 
runs the paper with the co-operation of the 
less advanced classes as a reportorial force. 
Bv general agreement, no one writes a word 
fo- the paper until 8 o’clock in the morning 
before the day of publication. As all copies 
are to be turned in to the Managing 
Editors desk by 4 o'clock, an intense 
excitement ensues in the Illini Office by 
half-past three. At that time some reporters 
are seen rushing into the office ina wild 
hurry with their stories yet to be written, 
others are dashing off their copies at the 
long cable scarcely stopping to see what 
they write and still a few are vainly strugg- 
ling to catch some news from off the 
velephones amid the busy murmur that fills 
the hall. Look yonder at the small ex- 
change editor buried among heaps of 
paners ! He is stil] glancing hurriedly over 
the exchanges with his eagle eyes. In that 
musty corner is the athletic man. Heisa 
‘star’ reporter. See how feverishly he 1s 
pounding away at the type-writer, putting 
in the latest base-ball news. In the midst of 
this apparent hurry and confusion, now the 
Editor-in-chief, now the Managing Editor, 
sharply raises his voiceand warns: “Fifteen 
ruinutes more.” “Only ten minutes., ‘Hustle 
fellows, hustle.’ The hustlers are intoxi- 
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cated with alluring excitement and seem to 
have lost all sense of time and place. So 
the editor growls again, “Just five minutes,” 
“Hurry, men, hurry.” A few seconds more 
and all stories are in on time. And just as 
soon as the editor with the blue pencil 
glances them over, he rushes the copies off to * 
the printing office, and,away starts the 
lino-type machine. Then at last the Illini 
sleuths stop to breathe. Sometimes a 
story develops late in the evening, then the 
men who are kept on the ‘dog-watch” see 
that they get the news in and do not make 
the whole staff suffer the humiliation ofa 
scoop by rival city papers. 

The students ‘in the advanced classes 
present theses at the end of their courses. 
Such subjects as the “Place of Personality 
in Journalism”; “Decline of [ditortals” ; 
“Life and labour of Godkin’’; Newspaper 
as a political factor’; “Means of working 
up a circulation’; “Relation of news 
column and advertisment column in a 
country daily”; “Place of weekly paper in 
American life’, form excellent bases for 
long dissertations. They cannot be written 
off-hand like breezy newspaper articles; they 
are serious subjects and require months of 
careful thought and original research. 

The following questions are a sample of 
those that are usually asked in semester 
examinations in the “Newspaper writing” 
class: ad 

t. Give the theoretical plan of a news 
story, telling what material should be in 
each part. 

2. Write a paragraph on the “introductory 
paragraph”. Write an introductory para- 
graph. 

3. Correct in detail: 
from a proot-sheet) 

4. Give briefly in detail what you believe 
to be the most important qualities in an 
editorial. 

5. Interview the Dean of the Graduate 
school fora fivehundred-word story on the 
proposed scheme of a new chair in English. 

The last question takes the student out 
of his examination room and sends him 
scurrying over the campus to get an audience 
with the secretive, calm-visaged and not- 


(a few paragraphs 


altogether-easily-accessible Dean. How- 
ever formidable the task may be, the 
aspirant to journalism attacks his “‘subject,’ 


for all he is worth, pumps out all he can 
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and then returns his answer paper to the 
examiner within the narrow limit of 
a stated time. 

It must be apparent by this time that a 
school of journalism in order to make ts 
ework most effective and practical showd 
‘have a corps of professors who are ther- 
selves successful journalists. They shou d 
not only be among the best college grada- 
ates, but they should have actually worked 
on the staffof some great newspapers ard 
have years of journalistic experience 
behind them. The School of Journalism 
at the University of Illinois is under tke 
charge of Mr. Frank W. Scott. He is net 
only a scholar, but a practical journalis:. 
He gained his experience as a newspaper 
man by working for the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, “the largest four-pice paper in the 
world,” and for’ country dailies. He 5 
also editor of several of the Universitz 
publications. Then there are other profes 
sors associated with him, some of whom 
are still actively engaged in journalisn. 
One its an editor of “American Politica. 
Science Review,” another of “Journal o* 
Political Economy” and the third is no les 
aman than a former editor of “New Yarl- 
Evening Post,” the best written and tne 
most sanely edited paper that there is ir 
the country. All these are real live men. 
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just as every journalist ought to be. To 
get in touch with these men is to bein 
electrical communication with dynamos 
of inexhaustible energy. 

Newspaper work is 
summer holiday; it is strenuously hard 
work. The student in journalism must 
have at least bull-dog tenacity, plain horse- 
sense to start with. If he has no brains, 
no aptitude for journalistic work, no amount 
of training——not the very best of it for the 
matter of that!—will make him a 
journalist. If he has, however, some si.ght 
timber for it, a thorough, persistent and 
scientific training, such as I have here 
attempted to out-line, will help to make 
him much above the common run of journal- 
ists. His success, as Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
the late ex-president of the United States, 
used to say, will be “clean and wholesome.” 
He may not find it possible to follow the 
advice or Emerson and ‘hitch his wagon 
toa star’; but as a trained man of robust 
common sense and high ideals, he ts sure to 
serve his fellows better, and exert great 
power and influence in the community 
where he lives and works. 
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SHIPS AND SHIP-BUILDING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


NE of the most insuperable obstacles in 
the path of India’s industrial progress 
arises undoubtedly from the almost 

complete extinction of her shipping amd 
ship-building. And yet India certainly is 
, one of the countries which stands most in 
need of an indigenous shipping. The 
sea-borne trade of India is, continually 
expanding with the result of increasing our 
dependence on foreign shipping for which 
we have on a rough estimate to pay the 
price of about 25 crores of rupees a year. 
We have trade relations with every quarter 
of the globe, with not only the Asiatic 
mainland but also with Europe and Africa 
on one side and Australasia and America 


on the other. The total value of this trade 
is about 344°2 crores of rupees, that of 
imports being 161°8 crores and exparts 
182°3 crores and the entire trade lies at the 
mercy of foreign shippers who are at 
liberty to impose on us whatever freights 
they wish to charge for the use of their 
ships. [ven in the matter of our coastal 
or inter-portal trade, which is also expamn- 
ing, aggregating in value about 46°37 
crores of rupees, a policy of free trade is 
pursued, throwing it open to the shipping 
of all. the world instead of reserving it, as 
almost all other countries do, for the 
national shipping, so that about 85 per cent. 
is appropriated by foreign shipping leaving 
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only a seventh to the native. Similarly 
our entire passenger traffic is in the hands 
of foreign shippers: our Mahomedan 
pilgrims: to Mecca and other places, our 
emigrants and immigrants numbering on 
an average more than 25,000 per year, our 
passengers that voyage within Indian limits 
numbering over 15 lacs every year and 
lastly the out-going and relieving British 
soldiers of the Indian army numbering 
more than 25,000 every year, their transport 
costing also anually about 554 lacs of 
rupees—all these have to voyage in foreign 
ships. while even in the matter of the 
conveyance of Mails there is no Indian 
steamship Company that can take up the 
work and appropriate the yearly postal 
subsidy of 7°8 lacs of rupees that now goes 
toa foreign company. The extent of our 
dependence will be evident from the fact 
that in the oceanic trade of which the 
total tonnage is 11,80c,o00 tons, our indi- 
genous shipping represents only 95,000 tons 
or only about ‘8 per cent., while of the 
aggregate tonnage of 29'61 million tons in 
the interportal trade only 3°24 million tons 
is ourown and over 8g per cent. foreign. 
Qur national shipping at the present day 
means only 130 vessels of under 80 tons 
each used in the oceanic trade and 7,280 
in the interportal trade of the country of 
under 20 tons each making up in all the 
insignificant number of 7,410 vessels large 
and small for a country or rather a 
continent whose sea-board extends over a 
length of 4,000 miles and upwards! Our 
ship-building now is so contracted as to 
give employment only to 14,321 men who 
build only about 125 galbats a year in 
ship-yards of which the number 1s now 
reduced only to 48, while the aggregate 
capital yearly invested in’ ship-building may 
be estimated at between 5 and 6 lacs of 
cupees! This is the position to which a 
country that was once verily the Queen of 
the Eastern Waters has been reduced under 
the Government of the modern Mistress of 
the Seas—the greatest sea-power in the 
world at the present day ! . 

All this points no doubt to a most un- 
natural, nay, a most dangerous state of 
things, for our national commerce cannot be 
revived and mantained unless supported 
by a national shipping. And yet, be it 
remembered and k:own, this condition of 
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things is entirely a modern creation, the 
result of the operation of the complex .. 
forces, political and commercial, which her 
British connection has brought to bear 
upon India. Only a century ago ship- 
building in India was quite a flourishing in-» 
dustry. Ships could be and were built which ~ 
sailed to the Thames in company with 
British-built ships and under the convoy of 
British frigates. For this we can adduce the 
testimony of no less an authority than Lord 
Wellesley, the Governor-General of India, | 
who was able to say in 1800: ‘From the 
quantity of private tonnage now at com- 
mand in the port of Calcutta, from the 
state of perfection which the art of ship- 
building has already attained in Bengal 
(promising a still more rapid progress and ~ 
supported by abundant and_ increasing 
supply of timbers) it is certain that this 
port will always be able to furnish tonnage 
to whatever extent may be required, for 
conveying to the port of London the trade 
of the private British merchants of Bengal.” 
Again: “The port of Calcutta contains 
about 10,000 tons of shiping, built in India 
of a description calculated for the convey- 
ance of cargoes to England.” _ Bombay was 
possessed even of greater natural facilities 
for the construction: of ships than Bengal. 
For “situated as she is between the forests 
of Malabar and Gujarat she receives supplies 
of timber with every wind thar blows.” 
Besides the teak-wood vessels of Bombay 
were greatly superior to the oaken walls of 
old England. Lieutenant-Colone!l A. Walker 
wrote in r8r1: “It is calculated that every 
ship in the navy of Great Britain is renewed , 
every twelve years. It is well-known that 
teak-wood built ships last fifty years and 
upwards.[. Many ships Bombay-built 
after running fourteen or fifteen years have 
been bought into the navy and were con- 
sidered as strong asever. The Sir Edward: 
Hughes performed, “I believe, eight voyages 
as an Indiaman before she was purchased 


‘Considerations on the Affairs of India written in the year 
18?1* by Lieutenant-Colonel A- Walker’ H. L. 18¢3 (445-V¥1, 


p. 316. 


+ Sister Nivedita has informed.me of the interesting and 
significant but pare known fact that such of our old 
wooden ships as still survive—for the seasoned wood of 
which our ships are built has adefinite length of life—have 
passed it second and third hand into the coast trade of 
North-western Europe and are «still to be met with in Norway, 
Scotland, Holland and other little countries on the seaboard. 
And so the good old sail.-shipping which steam shipping has 
weeded out everywhere in the world still lingers on in India 
and to her is given the chance of reviving itand giving it back 
te the world, which cannot outgrow its need, 


cheapness. “Ships 
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forthe navy. No Europe-built Indiamen 
is capable of going more than six voyages 
with safety.” But Bombay-built ships we-e 
superior to those built elsewhere not onky 
in point of durability but also in. that cf 
built at Bombay,” 


observes the same writer, “also are execu~ 


‘ed by one-fourth cheaper than in the docks 


of England,” so that “the English-built shirs 
requiring to be renewed every twelve year:, 
the expense is quadruple.’ As the century 
wore on however there was a steady declin= 
in Indian shipping, till it is now as we hav= 
seen, all but extinct. The rate of declin= 
will be evident from the following facts 


gathered from Statistical Abstracts :— 


~_ Patan re iee 
Ll = 


‘half that of 


1857 Vessels Tonnag= 
Indian (entered and cleared) 34,286 1,219,953 
British and British Indian, ’’ — 59,441 2,475,47 : 

1898-99 
Indian (entered and cleared) 2,302 133,193. 
British and British Indian, ” 6,219 7,085,008 
Foreign 1,165 1,297, 00_ 


Thus while in 1857 the Indian tonnage was 
the British and foreign, ir 
1898-99 it is only one-seventieth. 

It 1s therefore quite clear that the continu- 
ous decline of Indian shipping is quite a 
modern process, being initiated and furthered 
by the same economic forces or rather 


— policies which have almost lost to India her 


,¢ver-famous handloom industry and brought 
about what a sympathetic writer in the 


Times has justly called ‘the greatest industrial 
tragedy of modern times.’ But the same 
remark fitly applies to the case of our indi- 
genous shipping. For scarcely less brilliant or 
inspiring than the history of the Indian cottcn 
industry is that of her shipbuilding which 
once helped to make India the commercial 
centre of the whole civilised world. The 
ample page of that history requires to be 


fully unrolled to our eyes in the present day 


“and the hardihood 


in order to kindle that enthusiasm, inspire 
that faith which alone can have the patience 
to revive an almost 
extinguished industry and thereby help to 
raise India once more to the glorious position 
she attained and long maintained among 
the nations of the world. : 

Since the dawn of history and the beginning 
of recorded time India has been famous for 
her maritime activities and sea-borne trade, 
to which there are conclusive references in 
the native literature of India. As Buhler* 


* Origin of the indian Brahman Albhahr? »b 24 


has remarked, “passages in ancient Indian 
works prove the early existence of a naviga- 
tion of the Indian ocean and the somewhat 
later occurences of trading voyages under- 
taken by Hindu merchants to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf and its rivers.” ‘These passages 
from both the Brahminical and Buddhistic 
texts | have found out T but do nor propose to 
give here. What I desire to bring out here 
is that the existence and continuance of 
this maritime trade to which these literary 
and other kinds of evidence unmistakably 
point implv also the existence and develop- 
ment of a national shipping without which 
no commerce can spring up and _ thrive 
specially in early times. Unfortunately 
though Sanskrit and Pali literatures abound 
with references to the trading voyages of 
Indians they furnish but few references 
having a direct bearing on the ships and 
shipbuilding of India which enabled her to 
keep up her international connections. I 
have, however, been able to find out one 
Sanskrit work{ which is somethmg like a 
treatise on the art of shipbuilding in ancient 
ludia setting forth many interesting details 
about the various sizes and kinds of ships, the 
materials out of which they were built and 
the like and sums up in a condensed form 
all the available information and knowledge 
about that truly ancient industry of India. 
The book requires a full notice and its 
contents have to be explained. 


The arcient ship-builders had a good 
knowledge of the materials as well as the 
varieties and properties of wood which 
went to the making of ships. According 
to the Vriksha-Ayurveda, or the Science oi 
Plant Life (Botany), four different kinds of 
wood|| are to be distinguished: the first or 
the Brahman class comprises wood that is 
light and soft and can be easily joined to 
to any other kind of wood; the second or 
the Kshatriya class of wood is light and 
hard but cannot be joined on to other 
classes; the wood that is soft and heavy 


+ Vide my articles in the Dawn for March and April, 1909. 


¢ It is not a printed book but a M S. to be found in the 
Sanskrit College Library, called the ruktikalpataru. 


|| wy aq alee ars gad aasnfa aq | 
Eee EY Aq Hs Bas waafa aq tl 
ae TE Ae ATE aeasfa TTAA | 
Zoe TH Ut ATS Venta az I 
wawed alte feanfa: are Was: 1 
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belongs to the third or Vaisya class; while 
the fourth or the Sudra class of wood is 
characterised by both hardness and heavi- 
ness. There may also be distinguished 
wood of the mixed, Dwzjatz, class in which 
are blended properties of two separate 
classes. 

According to Bhoja, an earlier authority 
on ship-building, a ship built of the 
Kshatriya class of wood brings wealth and 
happiness.“ It is these ships that are to be 
used as means of communication where it 
is dicficult owing to vast masses of water.T 
Ships, on the other hand, which are made 
cf timbers of different classes possessing 
contrary properties are of no good and not 
at all comfortable. They do not last for 
2a long time, they soon get rotten in water 
and they are liable to split at the slightest 
shock and to sink down.[ — 

Besides pointing out the class of wood 
which is best for ships Bhoja also lays 
down a very important direction for ship- 
builders in the nature of a warning which 
is well-worth carefully noting.|| He says 
that care should be taken that no iron 1s 
used in holding or joining together the 
planks of bottoms intended to be sea-going 
vessels, for the iron will inevitably expose 
them to the influence of magnetic rocks 
in the sea or bring them within a magnetic 
field and so bring them to risks. Hence 
the planks of bottoms are to be fitted 
together or mortised by means of substances 
other than iron. This direction was no 
doubt necessary in an age when Indian 
ships plied in deep waters on the main. 

Besides Bhojas classification of the kinds 
of wood used in making ships and beats, 
the Yuktikalpaiaru gives an_ elaborate 
classifcation of the ships themselves based 
on their size. The primary division is 


int> two classes :—(A) Ordinary (Samanya) ; 
ships that are used in ordinary river-traffic 


« afagaafa asad gaa Fat | 
t oa agit: ged fe cafe aces dara | 
i fafaasnfasaaresia a Sae aie gers a | 
aa fat faefa oad = fafead afefe werd a 
| a faramenefa ateaas | 
aaieararead fe area | 
fara aa say stat 
yaa sat fase ATs: 
{] eras fase aa qawea | 
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or waterways fall under this class; (B) 
Special (Vishesa), comprising only sea-going 
vessels. There are again enumerated ten 
different kinds of vessels under the Ordinary 
class which all differ in their lengths, 
breadths and depths or heights. Below 
are given their names, and the measure- 
mer.ts of the three demensions: § 


A. Ordinary (qrara): 


Names. Length. Breadth. Height. 
cubits. cubits. cubits. 
(7) Kshudra (qr) 21 5} 34 
(77) Madhyama (aepat) 313 1354 7 
(zz) Bhima (ata) 21 10} 10} 
(:u) Chapala (qqat) 42 21 21 
(2) Patala (qeat) 73% 365 364 
(vi) Bhaya (wat) 105 52h 528 
(viz) Dirgha (dat) 126 63 63 
(vizz) Patraputa (qaqa) 147 734 733 
(ix) Garbhara (ata) 1784 Soh. 893 
(x) Manthara (#aqz) 210 105 105 
Of the above ten different kinds of 


Ordinary ships, the Bhima (#1), Bhaya (#at) 
and Garbhara (@W) are liable to bring ill- 


atp a4¢ 
arenes 


luck**, perhaps because their dimensions 


do not make them steady and well-balanced 
on the water. 

Ships that fall under the class Sfeciai 
are all sea-going vessels.t{ ‘They are in 
the first instance divided into two sub- 
classes :tt (I) Dirgha (est) including ships 
which are probably noted for their length 
and (ll) Unuata (saa) comprising ships noted 
more for their height that their length or 
breadth. There are again distinguished 


S warvafacrearn aque acarteat | 
araediaa stat wela afeat ga: u 
wa: aefaam aesuicnfet | 
fariafan atat aerate waaa 
See MAA BVA AVS TSeT War | 
fay qagerta mir HAT aT | 
qian faa Tee TaTAe | 
UHRIS: Ves fanaa es Faq | 
safay wala a wareeiae fan i 

xx aq WPA MAT ST TAT BTAUT | 
tt wae Ge are, atartaraet afer: 
ti Get Gaiam fa fare fefaer feet 
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ten varieties of ships of the Dirgha ‘dtet~ 


class and five of the Unnata (saa) class. 


iy 


Below are given their names and the 
measurements of their respective lengths 
_breadths and heights : 


B. Special ( faite ) 
I. Dirgha (etaj)* 42 (length) 5} (breadth) 4 (heigh). 
Names. Lengths. Breadth. Height 


(i) Dirghika (Aft) 63 m6 
(tt) Tarani (act) 63 oP 6. 
(72) Lola (@ten) 105 134 ‘108 
(vw) Gatwara (qeaut) 126 15% 127 
(v) Gamini (afi) 147 182 144, 
(vi) Tari (aft) 168 a1 163 
(viz) Janghala (agit) 189 235 1855 
(vitz) Plabini (arfaet) 210 261 21 
(ix) Dharini (atfeaqt) 231 284 2395 
(x). Begini (a fat) 252 aih 255 


Of these ten varieties of Dirgha (eat 
ships, those that bring about ill-luckT arz 
Lola (#ten) Gamini (amfeit) and Plabini (fers 
and also all ships that fall between thes- 


u-—three classes and their next respective classes. 


Il. Unnata (gaat) 
Name. Length. Breadth. Heigh. 
(1) Urddhva (aT) 42 42 42 
(2) Anurddhva (sqgyt) 63 42 42 


« TaAReeaA setuafoafst 1 
wad Afsat ara ens araante Ta 
Afra acheter waa mfaet af | 
sere afaant sa aifeat Sfrett qa i 
Wass Hagel — Alara F Sa | 
sata: ufeares eursinfadt wag ii 

T wa Stet mfrat a afatt craer we 
WAM AAA Barada WaT | 
eran: weaned wa’ weary free: i 

} WHvaeafae aaquacazar | 
saquifren ate Sara sfedhyare i 
melqeracgel afiet ert ae | 
UH RATS AT WIT WIT I 
waa aa e faired aragerag | 
aAUal WI Ia at. Wate walsaa | 


Name. Length. Breath. Height, 
(47) Svarnamukhi (aquqay) 84 42 42 
(¢v) Garbhini ( aft ait ) 105 42 42 


(v) Manthara (ext) 126 42 42 
Of tkese five varieties Anurddhva (#31) 


Garbhini (#7?) and Manthara, (au) bring 
on misfortune, and Urddhva (=&1) much gain 
or profit to kings. 

According to Bhoja, boats of lengths 
between 35-45,40-50,90-100,60-70 and 948- 
958 alsc are characterised Py the ill-luck 
they bring.|| 

The Yukiskalpataru also gives elaborate 
directiors sor decorating and furnishing 
ships so as 7<o make them quite comfortable 
to passengers. Four kinds of metal are 
recommended for decorative purposes, viz, 
gold, silver, copper and the compound of 
all three. Four kinds of colours are recom- 
mended respectively for four kinds of vessels ; 
a vessel with four masts is to be painted 
white, that with three masts to be painted 
red, that with two masts is to be a yellow 
ship and. the one-masted ship must be 
painted blue. The prows of ships admit 
of a great variety of fanciful shapes or 
forms: these comprise the heads of lion, 
buffalo, serpent, elephant, tiger, bird such 
as duck, peahen or parrot, frog, and man, 
thus arguing a great development of the 
art of the carpenter or the sculptor. Other 
elements .of decoration are pearls and 
garlands of gold to be attached to and 
hung from the beautifully shaped prows. 


l| free ated eq adanfa fraser | 
Sade afer qaqa eaeTAT Il 
weractaa ata Hel Slt se waz 


aera Nea Ta it 
% 


ary, TAC a area Tat rae os 
yam UI Taq Wratet watea: 

{ wrartanral var fae afer 1 
Fan Tad aa’ faad at aearnay I 
matefe: ahaa ata faaunafa | 
<a fargnn fasest taxieet 1 
faacat Ga deraaiq eee aaaz | 
Fact feat awit exe aA wa | 
weal Sal AAIW Was qeareag | 
on ae airs SfeenTteeeUrg ae 7 


Fem afufterdt fateh eeeray 
HAMAR Bl AN Ga Psat WAT 
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There are also given interesting details 
about the cabins of ships. Three classes* 
of ships are distinguished according to the 
length and position of their cabins. There 


are firstly the Sarbamandira (a=afen), vessels 


which have the biggest cabins extending 
from one end of theship toanother.t These 
ships are used for the transport of royal 
treasure, horses and women.{ Secondly, 


there are the Madhya-mandira (Haaren) ves- 


sels || which have their cabins just in the 
middle part. These vessels are used in 
pleasure-trips by kings and they also are 
suited for the rainy season.§ Thirdly, 
ships may have their cabins towards their 
frows in which case they will be called 


Agramandira § (arafed). These ships 


used in the dry seasons after the rains have 
ceased. They are eminently suited for 
long voyages and also to be used in naval 
warfare.“ It was probably in these vessels 
that the first naval fight recorded in Indian 
literature was fought, the vessel in which 
Tugra the Rishi-King sent his son Bhujyu 
against some of his enemies in the distant 
islands, who being afterwards ship-wreck- 
ed with all his followers on the ocean 
‘when there is nothing to give support, 
nothing to rest upon or cling to’ was 
rescued from a watery grave by the two 
Asvins in their hundred-oared galley.tt It 
was in a similar ship that the righteous 
Pancava brothers escaped from_ the 
destruction planned for them, following 
the friendly advice of kindhearted Bidura 
who kept a ship ready and constructed for 


# Ozer fatae drat weraTafet | 

t aeadt afex aa at wat aesafect | 

t wat aierrnrchat array | 

|| wadt fet’ ga a sat aerafed | 

{| «wat faareararfe autg a area | 

§ aqdt afer’ ga a tar aaafet | 

ws Faraaaar t@ are waag | 

TT gate gerade <hr a afer aarer: | 
aqey wird tacos vfeccteatfie: 1 
fra: aufacafrasfsalaen yaad: ade 
agree waatew uit fates <h: wack: werd: 1 
TARA AANIGHARI WAT THE | 
Fea aeasyae senftal araaraher aid i 

I, 116. 3-5. 
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the purpose, provided with all necessary 
machinery and weapons of war, able to 
defy hurricanes.t{ Of the same description 
were also the five hundred ships mentioned 
in the Ramayana\||| in which hundreds of 
Kaivarta young men are asked to lie in, 
wait and obstruct the enemy’s passage. 
And it was further in these ships that the 
Bengalis once made a stand against the 
invincible prowess of Raghu as described 
in Kalidasa’s Raghuvansa, who retired after 
planting the pillars of his victory on the 
islesof the holy Ganges. | J 

The conclusions as to ancient Indian 
Ships and shipping suggested by these 
evidences from Sanskrit literature directly 
bearing on them are also confirmed by 
similar evidences culled from the Pali 
Literature. The Pali literature like the 
Sanskrit also abounds with allusions to 
sea-voyages and sea-borne trade and it 
would appear that the ships employed for 
these purposes were of quite a large size. 
Though indeed the Pali texts do not usually 
give the actual measurements of the different 
dimensions of ships as the Sanskrit texts 
furnish still they make definite mention of 
the number of passengers which the ships 
carried and thus enable us in another very 
conclusive way to have a precise idea of 
their size. Thus according to the Rajavalliya 
the ship in which Prince Vijaya and his + 
followers were sent away by King Simhaba 
(Simhabahu) of Bengal for the oppressions 
they practised upon his subjects was so large 
as to accommodate full seven hundred pas- 
sengeérs, all Vijaya’s followers.$§ Their wives 


Tt aa: watfadt faery fasta acer | 
alata saa HataTTcT arty 
qaaael aa wage cafe 
fad aM ataafaie: wat 1 
2 ae a a 
wa aes gan dice, Fahri 
areata a: aay sare ATA ST! I 
Mahabharata, afe we} 
[|| aah warah ware areata wet ere 
Gagr aa plas | 
Ayodhya Kandam. 
{9 aetaquara aaa Aa arate | 
fara saa THT Staisaty Ty 
S$ Upham’'s Sacred Books of Cevlon, ii., 28,168, Turnour’s Maha- 
wanso, 46, 47. 
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and children making up more than seven 
hundred were also cast adrift in simila- 
ships.** 

The ship in which the lion-prince Simhale 
sailed from some unknown part of Jambu- 
v dvipa to Ceylon, contained five hundrec 
other merchants besides himself.t The ship 
in which Vijaya’s’ Pandyan bride was 
brought over to Ceylon was also of a very 
large size, for it had the capacity to accom- 
modate eighteen officers of State, seveniy- 
five menial servants and a number of slaves 
besides the princess herself and sever. 
hundred other virgins who accompaniec 
her.f The Janaka-Jataka mentions a ship 
that was wrecked with all its crew and 
passengers of the favourite number of sever: 
hundred in addition to Buddha himself ir 
an earlier incarnation.|| So also the ship 
“ ain which Buddha in the Supparaka-Bodhi- 
sat incarnation made his mercantile voyages 
from Bharukaccha (Broach) to ‘the sea o- 
the seven gems’ carried seven hundred othe: 
merchants besides himself. The wreckec 
ship of the Valahassa-Jataka carried five 
hundred merchants.§ The ship which is 
mentioned in the Samudda-Vantja-Jatakc 
was so large as to accommodate also < 
whole village of absconding carpenters 
numbering a thousand who failed to deliver 


5 4% 
e585 
ey 


the Punna brothers, merchants of Sup- 
paraka, sailed to the region of the 
red-sanders was so big that besides accom- 
modating three hundred merchants there 
was room left for the large cargo of that 
timber which they carried home.{} The twe 
Burmese merchants-brothers, Tapoosa and 
Palekat, crossed the Bay of Bengal in a 
ship that conveyed full five-hundred cart-loads 
of their own goods, whatever other cargc 
there may have been init.t{f The ship in 
| which was rescued from a watery grave the 


*® Turnour’s Mahawanso, 46. 
4 Si-Yu-Ki, If. 241. 


t Turnour’s Mahawanse, 51. 
|| Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, 415. 
"| Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 13. 


$3 ‘Now it happened that five hundred ship-wrecked trader: 
were cast ashore near the city of these sea-gublins. 


- 4* “There stood near Benares a great town of carpenter; 
(Cambridge translation of 


containing a thousand families.” 
the Jatakas}, 


tt Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 57,260. 
tt Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Galldama. 101. 
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philanthropic Brahman of the Sankha- 
Jataka was 800 cubits in length, 500 cubits 
in width and 20 fathoms in depth and had 
three masts. The ship in which the prince 
of the Mahajanaka-Jataka sailed with other 
traders from Champa (modern Bhagalpuz:) 
for Suvarnabhumi (probably either Burma 
or the ‘Golden Chersonese’. or the whole 
further Indian coast) had on board seven 
caravans with their beasts. 

The conclusions pomted to by literar- 
evidences seem further to b2 supported b> 
other kinds of evidence, sculptural anc 
numismatic, which are still extant. One c 
the sculptures on the eastern Gateway o: 
No. r Stupa at Sanchi represents a canoz 
made up of rough planks rudely sewn 
together by hemp or string. “It represents 
a river, or @ street of (fresh) water; with « 
canoe crossing it; and carrying three men. 
in the ascetic priestly costume, two pro 
pelling andsteering the boat; and the 
central figure, with hands resting on the 
gunwale, facing towards four ascetics, whe 
are standing, in reverential attitudes, at the 
waters ecge, below.”||{| According to Si- 
A. Cunningham,@@ the figures in the boa 
represent Sakya Buddha and his twe 
principal followers and Budcha himself haz 
been compared in many Buddhist writing: 
to “a boat and oar, in the vast ocean o 
life and death.’$§ But General F. C 
Maisley 15 inclined to view this sculpture 
“as respresenting merely the departure, or 
some expedition or mission of an ascetic, o: 
priest, of rank amid the reverential farewells 
of his followers.”*** His main reasons for 
supporting this view are, firstly, that no 
representations of Buddha in human shape 
were resorted to until several centuries later 
than the date of these sculptures ; and, second- 
ly because the representation is that of a 
common thong-bound canoe and not of a 
sacred barge suiting the Creat Buddha. 
The only other important and interesting 
representation of a ship in Indian sculpture 
is that to be found on the Western Gate- 
way of No. 1 Stupa at Sarchiagain. It 
“represents a piece of water, with a barge 
floating on it; whose prow is formed by a 
winged gryphon, and stern by a fish’s tail. 


il General F. C, Maisley, Sanch? and its renains, Pp. 42. 
| rhe Bhilsa Tapes, 27. 
3§ Foe-koue-ki, Ch. XXIV, note 11. 
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T 12 barge contains a pavilion overshadowing 
a vacant throne; over which a male attend- 
ant holds a chatta; while another man 
has achaori. A third man is_ steering 
or propelling the vessel, witha large paddle. 
In the water are fresh-water flowers and buds 
aad a large shell; and there are five men 
floating about, holding on by spars and 
inflated skins; while a sixth appears to be 
asking the occupant of the stern of the 
vaisel, for help out of the water.”* This 
sculpture appears simply to represent the 
royal State barge which quite anticipates 
its modern successors used by Indian nobles 
ai the present day, and the scene is that of 
the king and some of his courtiers disporting 
themselves in an artificial piece of water. 
Put it is also capable of a symbolical mean- 
ing, especially when we consider that the 
shape of the barge here shown is that of 
the sacred “Makara” the fish avatara or 
Jataka of the Buddist, just as the Hindu 
Scriptures make the “Matsya” or fish, the 
first of the avatars of Vishnu, whose latest 
incarnation was Buddha. 

In passing it may be noted that the 
grotesque and fanciful shapes given to the 
prow herein represented are not the invention 
Or innovation .of an ingenious sculptor 
trving his wit in original design: they are 
strictly traditional and conform to estab- 
lished standards and are therefore identical 
with one or other of those possible forms 
cf the prow of a ship which we have got 
preserved for us in the slokas of the Sanskrit 
work Yuktikalpataru quoted and referred to 
above.T | 

The next representation of a ship that ] 
vould refer to is that.which occurs not in 
India but far away from her; among the 
magnificent sculptures of Borobudur tn Java, 
where Indian art reached its highest expres- 
sion amid the Indian environment and 
civilisation transplanted there. One of the 
sculptures shows in splendid relief a ship 
in full sail and a scene recalling the history 
ef the colonisation of Java by Indians 
curing the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era. “The ship, magnificent in design and 
mrovement is a masterpiece in itself. It 
tells more plainly than words the perils 


® Sanchi and its reniains, p. $9, 


+ The identity of the form of the prow of the Sanchi barge 
with that given in the ruktikalpatare may incline one to hazard the 
conjecture that the work may be compiled from works at 
least as old as the Sanchi monument, oratany rate the portions 
treating of prows. 
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which the Prince of Gujaratt and his 
companions encountered on the long and 
dificult voyage from the west coast of 
India. But these are overnow. The sailors 
are hastening to furl the sails and bring 
the ship to anchor’|| This sculptured type] 
of a sixth or seventh century Indian ship— 
and it 1s the characteristic of Indian art to 
represent conventional forms or types rather 
than individual things—carries our mind 
back to the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D., when a similar vessel also touched 
the shores of Java after a more than three 
months’ continuous sail from Ceylon with 
200 passengers on board including the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien. It is 
noteworthy that “astern of the great ship 
was a smaller one as a provision in case of 
the larger vessel being injured or wrecked 
during the voyage.’’§ 


As regards the numismatic testimony 
directly bearing on Indian shipping we 
inay instance the find of many Andhra 


coins in the east coast belonging to the 
second and third century A.D. on which ts 
to ve detected the device of a two-masted 
ship, “evidently of large size.” With 
regard to the meaning of this device Mr. 
Vincent Smith has thus remarked: “Some 
pieces bearing the figure of a ship suggest 
the inference that Yajna Sri’s (184-213 A.D). 
power was not cofined to the land.** This é 
inference is, of course, amply supported by 
what we know of the history of the Andhras 
in whose time, according to R. Sewell, 
“there was trade both by sea and overland 


with Western Asia, Greece, Rame and 
Egypt as well as with China and the 
East.tt” 


We have now briefly dealt with all the 
available direct evidence connected with 
our ancient shipping and © ship-building. 
The evidence, though meagre, is conclusive, 
specially when it 1s amply supported by 
the vast array of facts regarding the sea 

{ The Javanese chronicles relate that about A. D. 603 a ruler 
of Gujarat forewarned of the coming destruction of his kingdom 
started his son with 5000 followers among whom were culti- 
vators, artisans, warrior, physicians and writers in 6 large and 
100 small vessels for Java where they laid the foundation of a 


civilisiation that has given to the world the Sculptures of 
Borobudur. 


| E, B. Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting, p. 124, 


"] Reproduced to illustrate Sister Nivedita’s review of Mr. 
Havell’s “Indian Sculpture and Painting” in the current number. 


$ Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. Uf, p.269. 
** Early History of India, p. 202. 
tt Imperial Gaxetteer, new edition, Vol. IL p. 825. 
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borne trade of India which I shall- adduce-~ were assembled in the Indus to oppose her 


afterwards. Suffice it to note in conclusion 
here that even as early as the third centu-y 
B.C. ship-building in India was such a 
progressive industry as to be able to supp y 
with a flotilla of boats Ty 
which he effected his passage of the Indas 
and bridged the difficult river of tke 
Hydaspes, and also his General Nearches 
with the fleet which performed the famors 
voyage to the Persian Gulf. On tle 
occasion of this voyageall available country 
boats were impressed for the service anda 
stupendous fleet was formed, numberimgs, 
according to Arrian, about 800 vessels, 
according to Curtius and Diodorous ‘aboct 
Iooo vessels but according to the mor 
reliable estimate of Ptolemy nearly 2,000 
vessels, which between them accommodat 
ed 8,000 troops, several thousand horses 
and vast quantities of supplies.* It was 
indeed an extraordinarily huge fleet built 
entirely of Indian wood by the hands 
of Indian craftsmen. And if we could 
give credit to the account of the invasion cf 
India by Semiramis no fewer than 4,000 ships 


* See Smith’s Early"Wistory of India, p. 87. 


fleet.— Quite the same namber of ships 
was also collected to form a fleet on 
another more historic occasion when it was 
necessary to obstruct on the Indus the 
passage of a yet more formidable foreign 
invader of India, Mahmud o: Ghazni. And 
we are quite prepared to accept as historical 
truth, the still more astounding statement 


of the Ayeen Akbarit that in the days of 


that great Emperor the shrp-yards of the 
Cirear of Tatta (in Sindh) clone contained 
no less than 40,000 vessels of various 
constructions ready-made, while all the 
ship-yards of the whole of India together 
cannot turn out more than 125 galbats a 
a year at the present day. ° 

“Men are.we and must grieve when even 
the shade of that which once was great has 
passed away !” 


Rabua Kumud Mooxeri, 
Lecturer in Economics, Bengal 
National College, Calcutta. 


¢ Diod. Sicul. lib. 22, C. 74. 


“The means ‘of locomotion is by boats of which there are 
many kinds, large ghar ean to the numbe- of 40,000,.""~-Janet s 
Translation, Vol .{. p, 3 


MOURBHAN] 


OURBHANJ is a feudatory State in 
Orissa, having an area of 4,243 
square miles, and has, according ioc 

the Census of rgo1, a population of 6,10,286 
souls. Baripada is the capital of the 
Mourbhanj State, and is 166 miles distant 
from Howrah. The Mourbhanj State Rai- 
way is connected with the Rengal-Nagpur 
Railway at Rupsa, which is 133 miles dis- 


tant from Howrah. 


believed to teem with 
mineral resources. The greater part- of the 
country is still covered with hills and 
jungles and is practically unexplored. It 
was in 1905 that Messrs. Perin and Weld, 
the American experts, visited a part of. the 
State-and found an inexhaustible store 
of iron-ores of excellent. quality, second 
perhaps to none in the Asiatic continent, It 
has been arranged to connect the place 


Mourbhanj its 


with Kalimati Station on the bengal-Nagpur 
Railway by a broad-gauge railway for the 
transit of the iron-ores, where furnaces are 
being set up, and it has been calculated that 
the annua! out-turn in pig iron alone will be 
¥,200,000 tons besides rails, girders, pipes, &c. 

Mourbhanj is inhabited by rude tribes 
such as Sonthals, Bhuiyas, &c. and they are 
by nature very simple and law-abiding. 
They do not know what luxury ts and they 
are always content with what they get in 
their fields with the least labour. About 
go per cent. of the people are illiterate, and 
whenever z bad harvest is reaped, most of 
the people have to live on roots and fruits 
of the jungle or emigrate to Br tish Districts 
to work as coolies. The wages of labour 
are very low, not exceeding 2 annas per 
diem for a male and ranna, 6 pies for a 
female. 


~, 


he 


\Vith the opening of the State Railway 
and improved means of communication, the 
country has attracted the attention of the 
outside public, and has been gradually be- 
coming a centre of trade. The export 
trade of Mourbhanj is very promising and 
has a wide range. The chief exports are as 
folows:— 

‘a) Timber. 

(b) Fire-wood. 

(c) Oil-seeds. 

(a2) Rice and paddy. 

(e) Pulses. 

({; Charcoal. 


(g) Jungle produce, such as Myrobalans, 
Mahua-flowers, Nux-vomica, &c. 

fh) Tanning bark. 

(a) As the Chief has agreed to lease out 
the whole forest area to Messrs. B. 
Barooah & Co., it is of no use for anybody 
else to try to secure timber leases. 

(b) Fire-wood may find a good market 
at Calcutta, if the railway rate per 
maund, is reduced a little, It was origi- 
nally 1/3 pie per maund per mile and 
through my exertions, it came down to 
1/d pie per maund per mile. To compete 
with the traffic sent from Jhargram and 
other stations, a further reduction is in- 
dispensably necessary, and the object can 
be achieved with a litte exertion. 


(c) Of oil-seeds, Kachra and Kusum 
may be had in large quantities and they 
generally find a favourable market in 
Calcutta. The former is required by the 
Soap-Factories and the latter by the oil- 
mills. 

Castor-seeds and Goonja are obtained 
insmall quantities and they can be sold 
to advantage locally. 

(d) Rice and paddy are available 
throughout the year, but the profit they 
‘fetch is generally small on a heavy outlay. 
In times of scarcity or famine in the 
neighbouring districts, they can be exported 
to advantage. 

(e) Birt is the principal pulse available 
in large quantites, and! think it does not 
find a good market at Calcutta. It is 
very extensively used in Bengal Jails 
and the rate offered by the authorities is 
generally favourable. 

(7) Charcoal is lucrative, but the de- 
mand, I think, is limited. Railway facilities 
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for the transport of charcoal are not 
favourable. | 
(g) Myrobalans of lowest class are 


generally available, as the villagers generally 
pluck the fruits before they are ripe. Even 
with the disadvantage of a bad quality, ’ 
they find a good market at Calcutta. 
Mahua-flower is obtained in large 
quantities, and if arrangements be made 
with Messrs Lyall Marshal & Co. (Manag- 
ing Agents of Messrs Carew & Co. of 


Asansole), it may bring tn a handsome 

pront. 
Nux-vomica can be got in_ small 

quantities only, and the railway freight 


is very high. 

Lac and Tassar are also available in the 
interior, but the market is so fluctuating 
that an attempt in this direction can only be 
made by an expert with due precautions. 

(2) Of late, a gentleman of the Madras 
Presidency has arranged to export tanning 
bark or bark for tanning purposes to Vizi~- 
anagram—a place 409 mules distant from 
Baripada. Calcutta is only 166 miles from 
Baripada, and I think it desirable for 
Calcutta men to trade in it, for it is likely 
to prove lucrative. 


[have already said what the exports are, 
and I should finish this note with what the 
exports may be in the near future. They~ 
are as follows :-—- | 

(a2) Building stones. 

(b} Red and yellow ochres. 

(c) Pottery clay. 

(d) Lime-stone. 

(a) Building stones can be had near 
Kuliana— a place about 12 miles distant from 
Baripada. The contemplated extension of 
the Mourbhanj State Railway is likely to 
tap the place in no distant future. The 
granite rock was leased to Mr. Heynemoun 
of Calcutta, but ithad to be cancelled on 
his inability to pay due royalty to the State. . 
He had failed to work, owing to difficulties 
of carting, but all these can be overcome 
with the extension of the Light Railway. 

So far as I am aware of, the nearest place 
where such stones can be had, is Chunar, 
which is 439 miles from Howrah. The 
distance to Kuliana is about 180 miles. 
With a favourable mileage and the ad- 
vantage of cheap labour, | think this busi- 
ness worthy of a trial. 


MR. GANDHI’S IAIL EXPERIENCES 


(b) and (c) may be attempted if the 
demand be great and the rate favourable. 
A few years ago the State Geologist 


remarked—‘‘There are but few people in’ 


India outside the established European 


potteries who are conversant with the art 


a 


<q 


i tf 
I * 
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of pottery on modern methods. This 
dearth. of properly trained men stands in the 
way of starting not a few profitable indus- 
tries,” 

(d) Lime-stone can be had near Goorma- 
hisani hill which is shortly to be connected 


by a broad gauge railway joining the B. N. 


R. system at Kalimati. The State had the 
lime-stone analysed by Dr. Schulten with 
the following result :— 


Lime, equivalent to carbonate per cent. 

of lime 89°64 si Nis 50°20 
Magnesia, equivalent to carbonate 

of magnesia 3°96 phe rs89q i, 
Oxide of iron and alumina 1°53 
Sulphuric acid eer. | Seay 0°09 





i le 
Carbonic acid 41°51 
Moisture O'45 
Silicic matter leet, ies - 3°52 
Organic matter, alkalies and loss o81 
100'00 


[do net know the quality of the lime 
exported from Kutni, Sutna, Bisra, Ondal 
or Sylhet and enquiries should be made in 
the matter. 


To conclude, I should say that I spent the 
greater part of my life in Mourbhanj and I 
know the place well. For the last 4 years 
I was the traffic canvasser of the Mour- 
bhanj State Railway, and as such, had much 
to do with the export and import trade. 
If any person or firm be really anxious to 
carry on trade in Mourbhan), I may arrange 
forthe same, | 


ABINASH CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
Bankura. 


MR. GANDHIS JAIL;EXPERIENCES 


HREE little booklets written in Gujarazi 
were sent to our office for review, and 
on perusal we found them worthy of 

a more important treatment than a mere 
review; we also thought they deserved a 
wider reading public than that furnished 
by the limited number of our Gujarati- 
knowing readers. Taking advantage of 
Mr. Polak’s presence in India, we spoke 
to him, and he agreed with us, and also 
kindly placed at our disposal several files 
of “Indian Opinion,” in which these “ex- 
periences’” had appeared both in English 
and Gujarati, for comparison. We found 
the Gujarati narrative fuller, and more 
detailed. We hope that after perusal 
our readers would be of the same mind 
as ourselves, and support our opinion 
that the experiences of such an exemplary 
lite of a son of India, passing through all 
troubles and  trepidations, not in the 
spirit of a Greek stoic but of a true student 
of the Bhagavad Gita, calm, unembarrassed, 
never shunning calamity or distress, rather 
welcoming them and facing imprisonment 
as it has never been faced before, in an 


It 


alta country, were too much of the 
nature of a land-mark in the history of 
India, to remain embedded in the pages 
of a journal published in South Africa, 
which few of us get an opportunity to 
read. We give below a translation of 
the booklets. 


Mr. GANDHI’S FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


Although | and several of my Indian 
companions have seen the inside of a gaol 
for only a few days, in our fight for Passive 
Resistance, I have thought it proper to jot 
down some of my experiences in deference 
to the demands of many, and with a view 
also that they might prove of use to others. 
It is the general belief that the Indian 
community will have to secure many of its 
rights and privileges by going to jail, and 
therefore it is advisable to learn its good 
and bad sides. Many times it happens 
that where there is no real unhappiness, 
our mind only creates it, and hence it is 
much better to know the truth in such 
cases. 

On tke roth of January, after two efforts 
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had been made, inthe afternoon, to throw 
us into jail, we were at last taken there. 
Before | and my companions were sentenced, 
a wire had already been received from 
Prezoria, that the Indians who were arrested 
there for disobeying the New Law, had 
been sentenced to three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and to pay a fine, or in 
default of paying the same, to a further 
imprisonment, for three months. This had 
mace me very impatient and I solicited the 
Magistrate to give me the maximum 
pun:shment but he did not yield to my 
request, and we were sentenced only to two 
months’ simple imprisonment. My com- 
pantons were Messers P. K. Naidu, C. M. 
Pillay, Kadva, Eston and Foretoon (the 
last two being Chinese.) I was kept in the 
lock up in the rearof the Court-house for 
about four minutes after the sentence had 
beer. pronounced, and from there removed se- 
cretly in a carriage. At that time I becamea 
prey to many thoughts,—whether they would 
treat me asa political offender or keep me 
separate from the others, or remove me 
from Johannesberg to some other place? 
The detective who accompanied me. was 
apologising, but I told him, he had no need 
to do so; as it was his duty to takgme 
to prison, ~ 


THe JAtu. 


IT soon found out that all my inferences 
were wrong, as I was taken to the place 
where others were ordinarily taken. Ina 
short time my other companions were 
brought there, and we all met. We were first 
weighed, then our finger marks were taken, 
thereafter we were stripped entirely naked, 
and then given jail clothes, consisting of 
black trousers, a shirt, a shirt cover, called 
‘jumper,’ a cap and a pair of socks. Each 
-one of us was given a bag in which to pack 
up our old clothes. We were then given 
a piece of bread 8 oz. in weight, and taken 
to our cells, in the Kaffir jail. 


JIKAFFIRS AND INDIANS IN ONE PLACE. 


The letter “N’’ was then stamped on our 
clothes, and we were thus officially placed 
in the ranks of the Natives. We were 
>repared to suffer many indignities, but had 
never thought that we should be degraded 
-o this pitch. We can very well understand 
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that we could not be treated as the “Whites” 
but that we should be placed on the same 
level with the Kaffirs appeared an insuffer- 
able insult tous. This led us to conclude 
that our fight for Justice, our Passive 
Resistance was neither unreasonable nor, 
untimely, and we got further proof of the 
fact that the Law was intended to make the 
Indians entirely “harmless.” Still being 
kept with the Kafhrs was a ground for 
satisfaction in a way, as we thus got a 
good opportunity to learn their condition, 
the way in which thev were treated, and 
their nature. My own mind would not 
tolerate the idea of there being any indignity 
in being placed in the same level with 


them, but still, looking at the fact in a_ 


i 


general way, I should think that the Indians , 


should undoubtedly be kept separate. 


The | 


cells of the Kaffirs adjoined ours, and the, 


cells and the area outside were full of 
their roars and noises. It was only because 
our terms were of simple imprisonment 
that our cells were separate from theirs, other- 
wise we should have been interned with 
them: Indians with a term of rigorous 
imprisonment are kept with them. 
if the fact of such treatment being insulting 
be kept apart, still it is sufficient to say that 
itis very risky. These Kaffirs are mostly 
savages, and those who come to prison are 
if possible, more so. They are wild, dirty, 
and very nearly in the condition of animals. 
In one cell from 50 to 60 prisoners are kept 
and at times they kick up a row in the cell 
and fight amongst themselves. The 


Even | 


reader. 


can very easily picture the state of the poor | 


Indian in such circumstances. 


Oruer INDIAN PRISONERS. 


There were hardly three or four other 
Indian prisoners, besides us. They were 
in a worse plight than ours, in this respect, 
that they were kept with the Kaffirs. Still 
I could see that they lived pleasantly, an@ 
had improved in health. They were in 
the good graces of the prison authorities, 
and as they were more experienced and 
intelligent in doing the (jail) work than 


their fellow prisoners, they were given 
good work inside the premises. They had 
either to supervise the working of the 


machines in the stores, or do some such other 
work, which was neither heavy, nor dirty. 
They proved of great use to us also, 





MR. GANDHIS JAIL EXPERIENCES 


Our LopaIncs. 


We were given a cell, which could 
contain thirteen persons. It was super- 
scribed “For Black Debtors,’ which meant 
that it was mostly used for the black civil 
prisoners. It had two small strongly barred 
windows, for light and air, but in my opinion 
the same could not be called sufficient 
ventilation. Its walls were of corrugated 
iron sheets, and they contained in three 
places half-inch holes with glass panes, 
through which the jailors could see secretly 
the movements of the prisoners. The cell 
next to ours was occupied by Kaffirs, and 
near it were kept, in a room, Kaffir, Chinese, 
and Capeboy witnesses, as prisoners, to pre- 
vent their making themselves scarce. 


A small walled area was set apart for 
“our exercise during day time. It was 
so small that with difficulty we could 
move about in it. The rule was that 
the prisoners could not leave the area 
without permission. Arrangements for 
bath and lavatory were also included in 
this compound. For our bath, there were 
two stone cisterns, and two shower bath 
pipes. For natural purposes was kept a 
bucket, and asa urinal, two more buckets 
provided. There was no arrangement by 
which we could preserve our privacy 
aand take a bath or answer a call of nature, 
The jail regulations also provided, that 
there should be no arrangement for 
lavatory, &c., by which the inmates would 
have to be separated even for that purpose, 
so that it often happened that two or 
three inmates had to sit down together 
in a row to answer a call. The same 
inconvenience attended our bath. ‘The 
urinal bucket was also in the open space. 
All this might at the first blush, look 
unpleasant to us, and even to some it might 
appear distressful; but looking into the 
matter a little more considerately, it would 
appear, that ina jail, it is not possible to 
have privacy of this nature, and also that 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in doing 
these things publicly. I think we must 
patiently cultivate this state of mind, and 
should not mind or be annoyed at their 
publicity. 

We were given plank beds with feet 
three inches in height for sleeping on, in 
the cell, two blankets and a small pillow 
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per heac, with a coir mat. At timesit was 
possible to have three blankets, but that 
Was a matter of grace. Some of my 
companions were annoyed at these hard 
beds, and it was natural in the case of 
those who were accustomed to soft beds. 
But according to Medical Science a hard 
bed is more advisable, and so if at home 
we accustom ourselves to the use of hard 
beds, such beds ina jail would not annoy 
us. At night it was usual to place in our 
cell, one bucket of water and one bucket 
in a large tray to be used as a urinal, as 
no prisoner was allowed to go out at night. 
Kach one was also given, if he wanted it, 
some soap, a thick towel, and a wooden 
spoon. 


CLEANLINESS. 


The jail was kept very clean. Every day 
the cell-floors were washed with disinfect- 
ants, and their sides lime-washed, so that 
they always appeared new. The baths 
and lavatories also were kept clean, by 
means of soap and disinfectants. I believe I 
have a love for cleanliness, so that when 
later on, many more of our Indian brethren 
joined us, 1 took it upon myself to clean 
the lavatories every day with insect killing 
fluids. At nine o'clock regularly several 
Chinese prisoners used to come to take 
away the night-soil buckets, but if after 
that, we wanted to keep the place clean, 
we had to do so ourselves. The bed planks 
were always cleaned with sand and water. 
The only objectionable thing was that one’s 


pillow and blankets always stood the 
chance of being changed with those of 
hundreds of other inmates. The rule 


that blankets should always be aired and 
sun-dried was hardly observed. The area 


was always swept twice. 


SomME RULES. 


Some of the jail rules are worth knowing 
by all. The prisoners were interned at 
half-past five in the evening. It was pos- 
sible after that hour either to read or talk till 
eight, but after eight, it was the duty of 
every one to go to sleep. Even if one did 
not get sleep, one had to lie down idle and 
silent, as any talk after eight was 
considered a breach of the rules. Kaffir 
prisoners do not obey this rule properly. 
So that the night watchmen, have always 
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to stamp their sticks on the walls and cry 
out “Thoola, Thoola” to keep them silent. 
Smoking was strictly prohibited, and the 
rule strictly enforced; but still I saw 
that prisoners addicted to the habit secretly 
broke the rule. A bell is struck at half past 
five in the morning to rouse the prisoners. 
They have then to get up, wash their faces 
and hands, and make up their beds. At six 
the cell door is opened, when each one ts 
expected to stand civilly by his made up 
bed. The warder counts the number. At 
the time of closing in also the same 
procedure is followed. No other article 
excepting those belonging to the jail 
should be found in possession of the inmate 
excepting with the premission of the 
governor of the jail. To one of the 
buttons of the prisoner's “jumper” is sewed 
ona bag, wherein his prisoner’s ticket 1s 
kept, containing his name, number, term 
of imprisonment, &c. Generally, during the 
daytime no one is allowed to live in the 
cell. Prisoners with hard labor, being on 
the works outside, can not be expected to 
occupy them, but even those without any 
such labor are not allowed to use it. They 
have to pass their time in the open area. 
The Governor had kindly allowed us, for 
our convenience, a table and two benches in 
our cell, and they proved of great use. 

A prisoner sentenced to two months is 
called upon to have the hair of his head 
and moustache cut but this is not rigidly 
enforced against Indians. If any one be 
unwilling his moustaches are left untouched. 
I had a humorous experience of this. I 
knew that the hair of prisoners was general- 
ly cut, and I knew also that the hair and 
moustache were cut in the interests of the 
prisoners themselves and not with a view 
to give them any offence. I believe it isa 
very wholesome rule, because in the jail, 
there are no combs, &c., to clean the hair, and 
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if the hair be not kept clean, there isa danger 
of boils, &c., appearing. Again, during hot 
days, heavy hair is inconvenient. The 
prisoners get no mirrors, and there is_ the 
chance of the moustaches remaining dirty, 
no serviettes or napkins being provided at 
meals; the wooden spoon is more of an 
inconvenience than convenience while 
eating, and if the moustaches are long food 
sticks to them. As I had a mind to see every. 
phase, of prison lifeI asked the chief 
warder’s permission to cut my hair and 
moustache. He said, the Governor had 
prohibited it. I said, I knew that he did 
not want to force me to do it but I wanted 
to cut them voluntarily. He asked me to 
apply to the Governor, and I got his per- 
mission the next day, but he said that as 
two days out of my two months’ sentence 
had already expired he had no power to 
cut my hair. I replied that I knew it but I 
wanted to do so voluntarily and for my own 
good. But he still laughed and hesitated. 
I afterwards learnt that he viewed the request 
with some — suspicion. He thought I 
might after going out, charge him with 
having compelled me to do so, forcibly. I 
persisted in my request, and said that I was 
ready to give it to him in writing that I 
cut the hair of my own accord. At last his 
suspicion was removed, and he ordered a 
pair of (horse) clippers to be given to me. 
My companion Mr. P. K. Naidu knew perfect- 
ly the barber’s art, and I knew a little also. 
Learning the reason of my doing so, others 
followed, some of them cut their hair only. 
I and Mr. Naidu every day spent two hours 
in cutting the hair of our Indian com- 
panions. I believe this led to an increase 
of health and convenience; the prisoners 
appeared tidy. The use of the razor was 
strictly prohibited ; only scissors were used. 


(To be continued.) 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Messages of Uplift—A Defence 


| really feel flattered to think that the few words 
that I had to say by way of comment on Prof. Sarkar’s 
review of Mr. Singh’s Messages of Uplift have drawn 
out rejoinders from no less than three gentlemen, one 
of them being Prof. Sarkar himself. I have no desire 





to prolong the controversy, but in justice to me the 
Editor of the Modern Review will, I trust, allow me a 
little space in his magazine to defend my position. I 
promise that these lines will be my last on the subject 
under discussion. 


| know neither Mr. Sarkar nor Mr. Singh, and am 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


no competitor of either for literary fame. Only a 
short while ago, I had occasion to praise Mr. Sarkar 
in print, though he may not know it. Under tae 
circumstances, I trust it will be allowed that my 
cirticism was not likely to be biased by persorml 
considerations. In fact, in entering the lists against 
r. Sarkar, | was prompted by asense of fair pley 
and nothing else. 
~Tsee Mr. Chatterji admits that Prof. Sarkar ‘had 
very nearly dipped his quill into vitriol’ and says that 
the reference to Mr. Singh as ‘a penniless half educated 
youth &c.’ was ‘unfortunate’ and ‘distinctly objectior- 
able’, Mr. Mukerji also says: ‘It would have been 
better however if Prof. Sarkar had been somewhat 
less pointed [mark the euphemism] in his remarks. 
When so much is admitted, | do not see that I Wes 
wanting in justification for taking exception to Pre. 
Sarkar’s remarks. } 
I am vigorously attacked for suggesting that Pre. 
Sarkar’s virulence might be due to envy. Mr>. 
Chatterji, who has such a horror of slang and vulgarity 
of tone’, elegantly remarks that this is ‘drivelling 
fudge’. I am glad to be assured that | was mistaken 
, and hasten to withdraw the offending allegation. But 
opposed as Iam by a galaxy of learned writers # 
may be permitted to refer to the genesis of m+ 
suggestion. When the July number of the Modera 
Review reached my hands, I was in the company @ 
three M. A.’s_ of the Calcutta University, one © 
whom was the most brilliant scholar of hi. 
time. It struck all of us that the attack on Mr 
Singh, so unexpectedly acrimonious, could bt 
explained only by supposing that the green-eyed 
monster had something to do with it. When 
three gentlemen well qualified to judge thought so, — 
had some justification for believing that perhaps thi. 
explanation was true. 
Prof. Sarkar’s acerbity of tone has not abated by 
being subjected to criticism. He calls mea scribe 
who does not understand the plain meaning of Englist 
words, insinuates that I have reasons for ‘despising 
university education, and makes much of mr 
anonymity. No one could regret more than I do the 
circumstances which compel me to remain anomy- 
mous, but I take the liberty to say that neither in soeia@ 
and worldly position—on which he seems to set se 
high a value—nor, apart from his historical researches 
in literary equipment, am I a foeman—if such un- 
fortunately is to be my position—altogether unworthy 
of his steel. 


I characterised Prof. Sarkar's criticism of Mr 
Singh as displaying an ‘overweening conciet.’ | am 
confirmed in that opinion by what he says now. Such 


~ conceit the world tolerates only in master-minds like 
Bhababhuti and Milton. Prof. Sarkar’s remarks are 
*dominated throughout by a lively consciousness of the 
immense superiority of the first person singular. Anc 
his admirers have seen to it that the feeling does not 
die out for want of fuel. Prof. Chatterji, for instance. 
says that Prof. Sarkar’s historical papers are writter 
in a finer style than the works of either Ranade or Mr. 
Dutt. In a handbook on Indian Economics compilec 
by Prof. Sarkar, I notice that Dutt's Economic 
History is referred to as ‘a work which suffers front 
the inclusion of much extraneous matter, diffuseness, 
needless piling up of statistics, and some rambling of 
thought.’ Not a word is said about its merits. After 
this, no one will be so bold as to say that the learned 
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professor suffers from an excess of modesty. Every 
Johnson has his Boswell, and I am ready to make 
due allowance for hero-worshippers but to run down 
men like Mr. Dutt and the late Justice Ranade in 
order to elevate Professor Sarkar to the vacant 
pedestal is a procedure to which all students of history 
will not, I fear, be willing to subscribe. 

Prof. Sarkar quotes himself incorrectly when he 
says that he described Mr. Singh as ‘a penniless 
[Indian youth, &c.’ He said ‘a penniless half-educated 
Indian youth &c.’ I hope he is more careful in 
translating the letters of Aurangzebe, else his services 
tothe cause of history will anita in value. Prof. 
Sarkar’s contention, as explained in the Septemper 
number of the Modern Review, is that Mr. Singh 
is not the teacher of something absolutely new and 
highly valuable, and that his messages are not the 
highest lessons that India can get from America (the 
italics are mine). My contention is that Mr. Singh’s 
teachings may be, and in point of fact are, new and 
valuable without being absolutely new and highly 
valuable. Prof. Sarkar takes his stand on the dizzy 
heights of perfection while criticising Mr. Singh who 
has the temerity to call his articles ‘Messages of 
Uplift’. I maintain that Prof. Sarkar has no right 
or title to assume that high role, and before he can 
put me out of court, he must fortify himself with better 
credentials than he possesses. I freely give my ‘meed 
of praise’ to Professor Sarkar’s historical studies of 
the period of Aurangzib, but though I recognise that 
fame is the last infirmity of noble minds, [| must 
hesitate to place the wreath of immortality, which 
the learned professor so liberally bestows on all wor- 
shippers of he Historic Muse, on him. The heights 
of Parnassus are not scaled so easily, and, fae rof. 
Sarkar, the Historic Muse is not very coy to those who 
can toil with a view towin her favours. Of all the 
branches of Belles-lettres, history is the one most 
cultivated in Europe next to fiction; even oriental 
Mahomedans excelled in this branch of learning. 
Success in it presupposes that kind of genius which 
has been dened by Carlyle as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. There is a higher type of genius which 
divides men in kind and _ not in degree merely, and to 
which talent of a high order is allied. In Bengal, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore can alone lay claim to that 
genius, not only in his poems but also in his prose 
writings ; he has taught us something absolutely new, so 
far as that quality can be attributed to human composi- 
tions. In saying this, however, it is not my intention to 
introduce a classification of literary men by dividing them 
into watertight compartments, nor do I ignore the value 
of scorning delights and li sing laborious days. Attempts 
to throw daylight into obscure corners of history are 
laudable, but permanency is the fit guerdon only of 
those who, like Comte, have a thorough grasp of the 
different factors and aspects of social and_ historical 
evolution over broad cycles of time, and can co-ordinate 
isolated incidents and shortlived tendencies into a 
mighty synthesis. In our country there isa tendency 
to overestimate the achievements of our historical 
scholars, owing to the fact that the reapers are so few, 
and the harvest waiting for the sickle is so vast. 
Commenting on this tendency to extel the performance 
on account of the promise it conveys as to the future 
of Indian hstorical research, should I also say, in the 
words of Prof. Sarkar, that “it is a waste of 
national energy and a misdirection of the national 
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mind to cry up a ‘twinkling’ star like a ‘blazing 
sun’”’ ? 

For the rest, I leave it to the reading public to 
decide whether I was wrong in entering a__ protest 
against Prof. Sarkar’s criticism of Mr. Singh’s book. 
There may not be many eminent men in India, but 
the general level of culture and intelligence among the 
educated middle classes, of whom the reading public 
is composed, is high. In Prof. Sarkar, I recognise one 
of our foremost workers in the field of historical re- 
search, but much spade-work of this kind by many 
hands will be necessary before the true foundation of 
Indian history can be laid. And Prof, Sarkar will make 
a grievous mistake if he thinks that the plenary inspira- 
tion of history will endow his denunciations with papal 
infallibility. Sobriety of judgment is of the essence 
of a good historian, and I regret to note that the 
historian of Aurangzib should be found wanting in 
this respect. 


Pot. (M. A. Cat) 


It dees not seem desirable to prolong this controversy. 
Ep., /. R. 


. The Relics of Buddha 
Ir, 


Every one must be deeply grateful to you for your 
eloquent advocacy in the cause of these holy relics. 
Many representatives of those social and religious 
institutions which have broken away from doctrinal 
Hinduism have taken their cue from you and have 
come forward with feasible suggestions. But it is 
only for the charred relics that they seem to show 
so much solicitude—they say nothing about the re- 
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vival of the Buddhistic faith which in olden days was 
the chief glory of India. It is curious that though 
all sects, Hindus, Arya Samajists, Brahmos, Theoso- 
phists, Parsees, clearly recognise the sublime teach- 
ings of the Lord Buddha—yet he is to them a 
colourless saint in the calendar, now and then to be 
referred to in international religious discussions, 
nothing more. There is no attempt to spread those 
great truths which they so much admire in the 
abstract—there is no regular and_ sustained en- 
deavour to kindle the fire which in ages far back, 
glowed with such a hallowed flame in the hearts of 
millions upon millions of people. Under the English 
government with its articulate creed of neutrality 
many sharp corners have been smoothed off—in 
fact all jarring notes of bitter sect-jealousy have to 
an appreciable extent subsided into a psalm of peace: 
sympathy, right understanding, intelligent recogni- 
tion of other tmodes of belief, different schemes of 
salvation, alien processes of thought due to Western 
education have ‘‘leavened’’ our outlook and 
imparted, if I may say so, a world-touch to our 
attitude towards all things that appertain to 
spiritual welfare. No time, therefore, could be 
more propitious than now when the idea is in the air, 
to bring back Buddhism to the masses, and for that 
matter, to the upper classes, who are, mostly, still 
sunk in bestial stupor and are in the unblest bondage 
of certain practices which are almost unnamable 
in human language. Some of us are certainly in 
need not only of more light but of.more love and 
charity. 
Hira LAL CHATTERJI. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


Sri Gopal Basu Mallik Fellowship Lectures '907-1908. 
Vedantism by Sahityacharya Pandeya Ram- 
avatara Sarma, M.A., Sentor Professor of Sanskrit, 
Patna College, Pp. 88, paper, Price Re 1. 


By Vedantism the lecturer means ‘the philosophi- 
cal teachings of the early Upanishads as_ system- 
atised by Badarayan.’ “The gravest defect of the 
great Badarayan,’’ says our author ‘was that he did 
not clearly distinguish the historical, the mythological 
and the positive portions of the Upanishads and this 
lamentable confusion led to his squeezing every 
Upanishadic Text into the self-same Brahmic Mould. 
But in spite of this defect he succeeded in achieving 
his grand task.’’ “The Vedantic Brahman is 
another name for reality and has nothing to do with a 
personal God in the original non-dualistic form of 
the doctrine.’’ According to Professor Ramavatar 
Vedantism ‘‘is not transcendentalism ; it is a_ philo- 
sophy of immanency but not in the spinozistic sense. 
The world is in the Sakshin but not vice versa. 
Everything is identical with the Divine reality. But 
that reality is not altogether identical with any one 
thing or even with the series of these things unless 


the series is carried to infinity."’ ‘Just as waves rise 
out of and disappear into the ocean, so experiences of 
the moment rise and disappear in it. The empirical 
ego or jrva and the objective world are both mere 
phenomena of this noumenon.”’ If this is not spino- 
zism. we do not know what spinozism is. 

The author says that Brahman is not an abstract 
generalization as Sankar has explained it to be. ‘The 
Sakshin is a_self-witnessed infinite series of moments. 
The Sakshin unfolds itself by and by (sfc). It has 
two definite faculties. By its epistemological faculty 
(jvan) it can see its whole reality. Its scientific 
faculty is called Maya or Cosmic delusion. (The) * 
Supremacy of the epistemological faculty is Mukti 
which is the real life of the Sakshin, while the 
ascendency of the scientific faculty means bondage 
or delusion.’’ According to the author this ‘Maya’ 
(7.e. the limitation of the unlimited) is ‘self-imposed.’ 
It is not mistaking one thing for another as Sankar 
thinks. ‘It is either mistaking part for the whole or 
vice versa.’ ‘We mistake our corporeal self which 
isa group of phenomena rising in our Real Divine 
Self for our whole being and as long as we do it we 
are deluded.’’ This theory of Maya has been called 
“The Delimitation Theory.”’ : . 


’ 
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_ Our author is of opinion that a consistent Vedant- 
Ast Cannot accept the popular theory of transmigration. 
He writes—“‘Under this view, the soul cannot be 
thought either to be travelling from one body to 
another or—leading a life of eternal bliss or condem- 
nation after leaving this body, while preserving 
its personality. The religious consolation — that 
we shall live with our lost’ relatives is a 
delusory hope and can never be fulfilled. Our 
personality is lost with the body. Consistent Wedant- 
ism, of course, having nothing to do with the 
Upanishadic mythology, does not recognise an after- 
life in any of the above senses. According to it, 
Abhiman is the cause of bondage. The Sakshin 
which is really the Universal Spirit, has falsely 
limited itself to this or that particular body and is, 
thus, living in bondage.’’ ‘Bodies or — special 
combinations of matter are appearing now and then. 
There is no scarcity of them and _ the Sakskiw will 
attach itself to this or that of these as long as he has— 
‘Abhiman.'” “A life here and hereafter assigned 
to the individual, is a mere Poetic fancy. The 
Vedantin wants ‘Mukti’ not for the individua! soul, 
which is chimerical, but for the Sakshin with whom 
he considers himself to be identical. Thus scienti- 
fically every life has a beginning and an end on 
earth and can have no projection of it hereafter.’’ 
‘So says Yajnavalkya in the ‘“Maitreyi Brahman’ 
. ‘Na pretya sajna asti.’ The Rishi has plainly said 
that there is no consciousness after death. © Cens- 
ciousness and life are co-extensive, nay identical, and 
hence the one disappearing, the other eannot 
remain. Philosophically there is only one life of the 
Sakshin, all-embracing and eternal, in which there 
iS NO question of a here and a hereafter.’’ Aecord- 
-Ingto the author the Upanishadic mythology ef a 
here and a hereafter “‘is either to: be rejected as an 
idle fancy or to be interpreted allegorically.”’ 

Professor Ramavatar is a very liberal Vedantist. 
He says ‘‘Vedantic thought and Vedantic life are not 
for this class ‘or that class of persons. Vedantism 
isan impartial and universal religion...... A recluse and 
(a) businessman, a Brahman and a Sudra are equally 
entitled to lead a Vedantic life, if they have a desire 
for it.”' | J 

The author says that Badarayan was the originator 
of the theory of ‘Maya.’ But can a single sufra 
be cited in support of this assertion? We have found 
no trace of it in the whole of the Vedanta Sutras. 


Empedocles was not the author of the ‘Atomic 
‘Theory’ as Pandit Ramavatar thinks. According 
to Aristotle, Theophrastos, Erdmann, Ueberweg, 


Windelband, Burnet, Campbell and other authorities 
Leucippus was the founder of Atomism. The very 
word ‘“Atomoi’’ was coined by him. 

The book is suggestive and will repay perusal. 


Manes CHANDRA GHOSH. 
Fames Thomson: Englishmen of Letter New Series. 


The present writer has worked fairly through the 
whole list of books of the Old and the New Series, but 
he has not quite been able to understand the motives 
which have led the publishing firin to arrange the 
monographs on Crabbe, Thomson and Moore. Khtis 
so much ink purely thrown away—it is so much 
printed matter unprofitably brought forth. A short 
_ biographical notice of each in ordinary handboeks 

_of literature is enough to satiate the reader's curiosity 
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it is supererogatory to plan laborious niches for them 
in the temple of Fame. These poets never careered — 
on fieet-footed Pegasus along sunswept uplands— 
their works indicate downright pedestrianism. It is 
underiable that they once enjoyed a great measure 
of popularity and their names were on the lips of 
many fashionable men. But no serious student 
would now bestow much thought on them, for other 
dreams have filled our lives—other passions have 
enriched our blood—other hopes have kindled our 
hearts—other voices have called unto us, giving fresh 
interpretation to old questions, propounding riddles 
which Thebes never knew, pulling down the narrow — 
walls of hum-drum fate and beckoning us_ into 
enchanted paths leading on and on! 


Besides this there is another fact which distinctly 
discounts the worth of the books under reference. 
Canon Ainger, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Stephen Gwinn 


have al entered upon their duties with the dominant — 


conviction that they are going to manipulate very 
inferior materials and that they have been commissioned 
to celebrate poets who are full of eommon-places not of 
an exal:ed kind, whose laurels have been subdued by win- _ 
try days, whose works, in short, do not pessess the — 
aeonian touch. This emphatic frigidity of attitude will — 
not make us rapturously eager to dip mto Crabbe or 
Thomson or Moore. Infatuated hero-worship for men of 


a dwarfed stature induces nausea—but lack of proper | 


fervour and genial sympathy and full-hearted admira- 
tion is simply fatal to a biographer. Thus, in the 
present volume Mr. Macaulay after giving an analysis 
of the chief poems much in the manner of lecture-notes 
to collegians in aclass-room, goes on to observe as 
follows :— 

“An attempt has been made in the present chapter 
(V) to indicate the most important features of Thom- 
son’s poetical style as it is shown in The Seasons, his 
most cnaracteristic work. With regard te many — 
of the doints to which attention has been called, it is” 
certain that the verdict of sound taste must be given — 
against the poet, and that the first and the last word on 
the subject must be that he wrote tn a vicious style. 

“The characteristics of style which we have noted 
as belonging to The Seasons are present here 
(LIBERTY) in a much less marked degree; but this 
ts only a part of the general tameness...In fact the 
number o: passages which have any real poetical 
merit is remarkably small.”’ 

“He kas given us, therefore, a poem (7he Castle 
of Indolence, which in particular passages is altogether 
charming; bnt there 1s very great inequality, and the 
effect of the whole ts marred by the faults of the general 
plan, by tne absurd management of the catastrophe, 
and by theextent to which the moral aim is allowed to 
predominate over the artistic.” 

“Indeed, so far as construction is coneerned, 
Thomson’s | play (Sophonisba) deserves praise; the 

fault ts that it does not sufficiently interest us in 
the characters.” 

“Agamemnon ts nota good play as it stands at 
present ; and apparently it was much worse when it 
was first produced.” 

“Apart from politics the play 
Eleonora) is rather wanting in 
ts no dramatic development.” 

“The play (Cortolanus) on the whole must be 
regarded es @ weak one, and such success as it had, 


(Edward and 
interest. | There 
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was due to the attendant circumstances, rather than 
to ats merit.”’ 
* * * * 
And so on and so on. 


ore asks in vain 
coming to ?’’ 


In the light of such remarks 
“what are critics and bookmen 
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FPinduism and India: A retrospect and a prospect.— 
By Govinda Das. (London and Benares Theosophi- 
cal Publishing Society). Pp. 363. 


We welcome the above publication as being a 
rational exposition of the religion of Hinduism. ‘The 
writer’s views are, in the main, sound and he has 
thrown out one or two helpful suggestions in connec- 
tion with the growing solidarity of the Indian people. 
One thing, however, has not failed to surprise us a_bit. 
‘tis this: that men who possess correctness of views 
™ several respects cannot help countenancing some 
queer tenets when they are bent upon bolstering up the 
religion they profess at all costs and think it sacrilegious 
‘@ winnow out the chaff thereof. By way of example 
let us take one doctrine the author expounds in his 
book. The author thinks that people are differently 
crcamstanced in life in accordance with the good or 
bad actions done by them in their previous existence, 
that is to say, the different stations of life wherein we 
are born are retributive. This view is widely held by 
men of our country but we are of opinion that it is 
enly a fantasy and not a truth. Men have generally 
a wrong conception of happiness and_they believe that 
happiness consists in wealth, power, fame and all the 
various other equipages of civil life. Judged by this 
standard, some of the greatest benefactors of the ‘world 
have been sinners in their previous existence; for the 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests 
but they had not where to lay their heads. And this 
is not all; for not a few of them were without even the 
boon of health. Nevertheless, they were men who 
changed the face of human affairs and made the world 
richer by their stainless lives. The question at issue, 
then, is, ‘‘How could men paying the penalty of their 
sins in previous births have been born with such a 
large endowment of spiritual power?’’ The riddle 
defies solution until we come to view the seem- 
ing anomalies of life in an altogether different 
spiritof mind. We are not called upon to discuss 
the merits of the law of Karma as popularly understood 
but we are at liberty to observe that it 1s a curious 
malady of mind to look upon poverty, disease, famine 
amd nakedness as evils of life and to regard wealth, 
honour, health as the reward of virtue. Affluence and 
want are not in themselves beneficial or harmful—it 
is the way in which they are used which makes them 
either honey or gall. The reward of virtue is no 
material gain nor the punishment of sin any material 
loss. It is the man conscious of the meaning of life 
who is able to look beneath the puzzles of existence 
and to whom every walk or condition of life is fraught 
with ample blessings and lit-up with the smile of God. 
Uhe book under review enters a strong protest against 
some of the existing wrongs of society. It merits a 
candid reception from the public. We are glad to 
say that it does not want an index, as books written 
by Indians often do, © 
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The Sacred Books of the Hindus. Vol. I. Upanishads 
part 2—Prasna, Isavasya and Kena translated by 
Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu and published by Babu 
Sudhindranath Basu at the Panini office, Baha- 
durganj, Allahabad. Annual Subscription : Inland 
Rs 12, Foreign £1. Single copy Re 1-8. 

The first part of the Upanishads was reviewed in the 
Modern Review of August. The second part is now 
out and we welcome it as a scholarly contribution’ to 
the theo'ogical literature of the country. 

The book contains (i) the Sanskrit Text of the 
Prasna, Isavasya and Kena Upanishads in Devanagar 
character, (ii) the English meaning of every word in 
the text, (iii) the English translation of the text, (iv) 
the English translation of Madhva-bhashya and (vi) 
copious notes in English. 

Mr. Vasu’s exposition is so clear that anyone who 
has but an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit will be 
able to understand these Upanishads without any help 
from any one. But it should be borne in mind that 
all the classical Upanishads are monistic, whereas 
Madhva was a dualist and wrote his commentaries on 
these Upanishads from the dualistic standpoint. So 
Mr. Vasu’s book should be read not as an authoritative 
interpretation of the Upanishads but as an exposition 
of the dualistic philosophy of the Vaishnava theologian. 
We give below Madhva’s interpretation of some of 
the texts :— 

(i) Text:—“Yad vacha nabhyuditam 
bhyudyate; tadeva Brahma tvam vidd 
yadidamupasate.’”’ Kena, 4. 

Madhva’s interpretation is—'‘What cannot be fully 
expressed by speech but impelled by which the speech 
is uttered by men, Him only know thou as Brahman, 
for this (Fiva) is not Brahman, but He who ts near 
to thee (as thy inner Guide and Ruler’). 

The portion italicized is the meaning of the sentence 
“nedam yadidamupasate”’. The padapatha that 
spontaneously suggets itself to the reader is—‘‘na+ 
idam +yat+idam +upasate”’. Its meaning then would 
be “Brahman is not this which people here worship”’. 
But according to Madhva the padapatha is—‘‘na+ 
idam +yat +idam +wpasa+te"’. He says that ‘‘na+ 
idam’=“this Jiva is not Brahman”’ and “‘yat+idam 
+upasa+te’’=“He is Brahma who is near thee’. 
This padapatha as well as the meaning is highly 
artificial. The next four verses also are explained 
exactly in the same way. 

(ii) Padapatha is ‘Pusan Ekarshe Yama Surya 
Prajapatya Vyuha rasmin samuha_tejah yat te 
rupam katyantamam tat te pasyami; Yah asau asau 
purushah sah aham asmi’’=O All-full; O Sole- 
wise ; O All-Judge: O Goal of the wise! O the Lord 
of Prajapati! expand my knowledge of the self, an@ 
increase my knowledge of the non-self, so that 
through Thy grace, I may see that form of Thine 
which is most auspicious. That yonder person who 
dwells in Asu (Life) is known by the name of Aham 
(1.2., the supreme) and Asmi (1.e., the only standard 
of extstence). 

The attention of the reader is drawn to the portion 
italicized. In a note also we find the following 
sentence : 

“The ‘rasmin’ and ‘tejas’ have no reference to the 
rays of the sun and his heat and light rays....There- 
fore ‘rasmin’ is translated as ‘knowledge of the self ;— 


vena vaga- 
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While the expansion of ‘tejas’ means ‘controllinz 
, the non-self.”’ 

We cannot accept this meaning, because 

(1) Every Vedic scholar knows that Pusan, Surya 
and even Yama are but the different names of the 
same deity, namely, the sun. And when Surya 5 
invoked to disperse (Vyuha) the ‘rasmin’ and contrac: 

4Samuha) the ‘tejah’, the words ‘rasmin’ and ‘tejalt 
cannot but mean the rays and the light of the sun. 

(2) The word ‘asau’ occurs twice in the last sentence 
According to Madhva_ one ‘asau’ is a pronoun 
nominative singular of ‘adas’ and means ‘that’: the 
other ‘asau’ is the locative singular of the noun ‘asu 
(life) and means “in the life.’ According to bir 
‘aham is derived from the root ‘ha’ (to abandon) with 
negative affix ‘a’, .so that ‘aham’ means ‘not 
discardable, that is ‘the Supreme.’ 

‘Asmi’ is derived from ‘as’ (to be) + ‘ma’ tc 
measure), Heis called ‘asmi’ because he is in all 
things and is the measure (ma) of their existence (as). 

I don’t think any Sanskrit scholar will accept thie 
meaning, 

Mr. Vasu seems to have made here a serious mistake 
According to Madhva, the meaning of the sentence 

‘is “He is ‘Aham’ (the Supreme) and ‘Asmi’ (the 
measurer of existence), From this Mr. Vasu concludes 
that Madhva has propounded the doctrine that “The 
wane of the Lord 1s ‘Iam that J am’’’ which is alsc 
the sacred name of the Lord according to the Avesta. 
and the Old Testament. Here a confusion has been 
made. This ‘Aham’ which is formed from the root 
‘ha’ with the negative particle ‘a’ is not the same 
‘aham’ as is formed from ‘asmad’ z.e., the ‘aham’ here 
does not mean ‘I’. Again this ‘asmi' which is formed 
form the root as + root ma is not the same ‘asmi’ as is 
formed from root as with the suffix ‘mi.’ Therefore the 
‘asml’ as explained by Madhva cannot mean ‘I am’ 
When analysed Mr. Vasu’s argument would stand 
thus :-— 

* Aham (from ‘a’ + root ha)=the Supreme. 

Aham (from ‘asmad’) =I. 

Therefore the Supreme=I. 

Which means :— 

Aham (from ‘a’ + root ha’)=aham (fron ‘asmad’). 

Similarly with reference to the use of the word 
‘asmi,’ 

The Vaishnava commentator has artificially explain- 
ed the sentence and Mr. Vasu has given a wrong 
colouring to that interpretation. 7 

The true meaning of the sentence is ;— 

“Tam he, the Purusha in the sun.” 

_ Here the Rishi identifies himself with the Purusha 
inthe sun. It is monism pure and simple and cannot 
be explained dualistically, 





Manes CHANDRA GHOSE. 
: Hinp1. 
“Phulon Ka Har” and “Priyatam.” (Abhyndaya 
Press, Allahabad, price 4 as. each). 


The above are the titles of two small books 
containing an excellent Hindi rendering of selected 
stories from the well-known ‘Shodasi’ (si ies 
in Bengali) by Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyaya, 
Barrister-at-law. The booksare the first two issues 
of a popular educative series called Sadharan Siksha 
Nivandhavalt which the Abhyudaya Press has 
undertaken to publish with a view to supply the 
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deficiency in the Hindi literature of good popular 
educators in the shape of entertaining and _ instructive 
books which will attract and benefit men, women and 
children. The short and interesting stories of Mr. 
Mukhopadhyaya which have been offered to Hindi 
readers in a very readable form are eminently suited to 
create a taste for reading. Some of the masterpieces 
of Mr. Mukerji such as ‘Khalas’ and ‘Okiler Buddhr’ 
were specially translated for the Abhyudaya news- 
paper and they have been included in the books 
under notice. ‘Khalas’ appears under the title 
‘Vimochan' and ‘Okiler Buddhi’ is entitled ‘Vakil 
Ki Ustadi'. These and other stories will not fail to be 
a source of delight to all readers. The books have been 


‘printed anc done up nicely and the second volume, 


‘Priyatain’, has for its frontispiece a half-tone portrait 
of Mr. Mukhopadhyaya. 


GUJARATI. 


(1) Sarvodaya, (2) Nitidharma or Dharma Nitti, (3) 
Ek Satye Vir nt Katha, or the defence of Socrates 
(4) (5), (6), Fail Experiences of Mr. M. K. Gandhz, 
all published by the International Printing Press, 
Phenix, Natal, (1908). 

We have received this batch of excellent little books 
from South Africa for review, and we do it with the 
utmost pleasure. They all show that inspite of the 
misfortunes our countrymen are undergoing at the 
hands of the white settlers, they are very much alive 
and kicking, 30 far as literature is concerned. Before 
going into the merits of these publications, we would 
wish to note their fine mechanical execution; their get 
up and finisk are excellent, and it would be difficult to 
find them ma:ched in India. We were agreeably sur- 
prised to learn that this fine printing and binding’ work 
was to be put down to the credit of our Indian brethren. 
The predominant feature of the first three, wiz., 
philosophy and ethics, shews that even on the Veldts 
of South Africa, the Gujarati Indian has taken with 
him his innate love of discussing the serious problems 
of life. These are all reprints from the now well 
known South African Anglo-Gujarati paper, 
Indian Opinion, started by the late Mr. Mansukhlal 
Hiralal Nazar, a native of Surat. The Defence of 
Socrates is the translation of his famous discourse on 
the immortality of the soul, which he delivered before 
drinking the fatal cup. It is well translated, and all 
the important points are lucidly brought out. The 
moral drawn is patriotic; it says that the Indians in 
South Africa have to do many things and they must 
learn, therefore, to live and die like Socrates. It was 
he who ennobled the Greek nation, and hence every 
Indian has to take a leaf out of this book, if he really 
wants to benefit his country. Sarvedaya gives a 
summary of che principles of Ruskin, that the law 
divine consisis not in the search of material happiness 
or of wealth, but in a complete adherence to and 
following of the principles of morality and ethics. 
Various fallacies based on the rules of political economy 
are exposed in the three chapters of which the book 
consists, the sources of truth, the real seat of wealth, 
and real justice. The writer winding up the small essay 
is taken up with the aspirations of the people for 
Swarazya anc their fitness for it. Nita Dharma embodies 
the canons of ethical religion, and the opinions of 
Salter and Darwin on the real strength of humanity 
lying in its right appreciation of morals which are 


4.00 


expounded in a very homely and simple way. Each 
Chapter ends with a quotation taken from well known 
Gujarati poems, e.g., those of Mr. Malabari and those 
callected in the Kavyadohan, to better illustrate the 
point discussed. These excellent reprints are priced 
very low, half anna and three quarters of an anna. 
Need we say we shall watch with the greatest pleasure 
and sympathy the efforts of our fellow countrymen in 
this direction in the distant and inhospitable land 
of South Africa ? The other three little books narrating 
Mr. Gandhi's jail experiences have formed the sub- 
ject of substantive contributions. 


K. M, J. 
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Ll An Announcement. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that 
Sister Nivedita’s “My master as I saw him,” 
which has been hitherto appearing in the 
Prabudha Bharata, will shortly be published 
in the form of a book and will be kept for 
sale at the Udbodhan office, Bagbazar, 
Calcutta. Swami Vivekananda was one 
of the most remarkable men of our time. 
An account of his personality from the 
pen of his gifted disciple cannot fail to be 
instructive and inspiring. » 


NOTES 


Alleged Anarchism among Indian 
Students at home and. abroad. 


We do not propose in this note to dis- 
cuss to what extent, if any, Indian students 
have imbibed anarchistic principles. Sup- 
posing some of them have, what we want 
to decide is, who is responsible for their 
doing so? Anglo-Indian and British opinion 
preponderates to the view that it is the 
“seditious” Indian journalists and agitators 
who have. poisoned. the minds of the 
students. But let us hear what a great 
conservative English journal, The Saturday 
Review, says on the subject. We take the 
extract from The Living Age of New York, 
where the article is given in full. 

POLITICAL ASSASSINATION. 


When a murder such as that of Sir Curzon Wyllie 
is committed, we shed tears or hold up our hands or 
curse, according to the way we are made; and with 
some such emotional vent we are content. It is indis- 
pensable, no doubt, this outburst; it is right; but is it 
ever enough? Is it enough now? Here isa young 
mran born and bred in a land under English rule, 
educated according to English methods, a student 
finally in the capital of the Empire. English thought 
ntust necess irily have exercised a tremendous influence 
upon his mental and moral development; and asa 
result he kills a distinguished servant of the State to 
whom he had never spoken and of whose work he 
knew but little. Whereupon we, who can by no means 
be free from responsibility, are horrified that such 
things should be. 

Is there anything wrong with English. thought as to 
pohtical assassination?. On principle the average 
Englishman will maintain that murder is always 
murder, and ‘therefore abominable. Unhappily how- 
ever principle is seldom allowed to appear. The 
English have a dislike for generalizations ; they prefer 


to consider every case on its merits. And when a 
political assassination is considered on its merits, 
extentta:ing circumstances emerge which gradually 
come to dominate the situation. It was an evil deed, 
but—and the “but” is emphasized—it was done in a 
good cause. A blow has been struck for liberty,-.as 
the phrase goes. Let us forget the means in the end ; 
let us aven glorify the deed in the light of the result. 
Or, mavbe, apart from.all question of political beliefs, 
the victim himself was some infamous wretch, crime- 
stained, vice-stained, loathsome and _ deservedly 
loathed. We thank God that the world is rid of a 
monster and write the name of his ‘murderer on the 
roll of the heroes of history. Condonation of this sort 
is common enough. Witha vague idea of the facts, 
most chime in with the praise of Harmodius and 
Avistogziton and Brutus and Cassius. All the 
casuistry of sentiment has been brought into play in 
favour of Charlotte Corday, and a political murderess 
is held up as one of the noblest types of womankind. 
To come to our own day, our way of thinking its 
admirably illustrated by the tolerance bordering on 
approval which has been extended to the perpetrators 
of anerchist outrages in Russia. The victim was 
assumed either to have been justly punished for his 
own crimes or to have paid the penalty for the oppres- 
sive system of government of which he was the 
representative. The murderer, should he succeed in 


“making good his escape, could ‘be sure of.a comfortable 


home in London, Such condemnation as was 
expressed was equally casuistical. It was said that 
the Russian bureaycracy had obtained too firm a_ hold 
to be shaken by sporadic . outrages ; that the method 
was clumsy and calculated to defeat its own ends. It 
was never boldly said, This is murder and an accursed 
thing. _ In fact, as a people we are practically prepared 
to tole-ate political assassination in the concrete. We 
make exceptions to the rule so numerous that they 
can be classified, and so important that in effect they 
outweigh the rule itself altogether. The result is seen 
in the writing of Mr. Krishnavarma. In defending 
assassination asa political weapon that person is able 
to urge with some justice that he is only generalizing 
from the verdicts of some of our historians or carrying 


‘be 
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to their logical conclusion the doctrines of our rhilo- 
sophers. 

It is curious, this English tolerance of murder, 
curious not because it is immoral but because it is 
unnatural. For it runs contrary to the whole -rend 
of European thought. Western philosophy has 
always been characterized by the = stress which 
it has laid upon the sanctity of human life. Gaided 
by this principle Europe has worked out its poitical 
evolution, and we ourselves, who in this matter 


have been the most Western of the Wes erns, 
have banished efficient autocracy in favor of a 
free life in a free state. The Oriental, orn the 


other hand, being more tolerant of that power c life 
and death which marks all despotisms, lives ander 
them to this day. And yet in our attitude towards 
political assassination we are approximating t»2 the 
Oriental point of view and denying the very priaciple 
which more than anything else has brougt= the 
British Constitution into existence. The inccnsist- 
ency is too grett to be explained by the fact thet we 
were always an illogical people. The real cars lies 
deeper. Our tolerant attitude towards the murder of 
tyrants and villains is symptomatic of the general tone 
of nineteenth-century thought. Tom Paine, Ben ham, 
Mill, Spencer, and indeed all the representatives of 
the thought of their day, have glorified the vaLie of 
the individual judgment. Great were the acl jeve- 
ments and unbounded the capacities of the un.ram- 
melled mind. The bold free intellect of the .:-vesti-. 
gator could pry into all things on the earth or in the 
waters beneath it, could comprehend the myste-ies of 
the universe and criticise God Himself. There -vas’ a 


crusade against authority whether in Church or State.- 
The traditions of centuries were broken and cast aside. . 


Nothing was to be allowed to impose shack es on 
man’s freedom of thought or of action. Hence £ was 


that .principles were banished. Every case wa: to bé - 


considered on its merits, and one man’s view was as 
good asanother’s. In practice this worked ver~_ well 
at first. Traditions continue to exercise their influence, 
though nominally disregarded, and tradition sav to it 
that the private judgments of individual Englishmen 
coincided on all important matters. But obser-e the 
effect of bringing an alien into this intellec:val at- 
mosphere. He isin very truth a free being, ancon- 
trolled by the influence of a past in which he has had 
no share. He strikes out a line for himself, and when 
called upon to defend his conduct claims that it is 
justified at the tribunal of his own conscience. What 
reply can the individualist make to such a4 >lea as 
this ? He is answered out of his own mouth. 

There is indeed but one reply possible. It tales the 
form of an assertion of authority, an enunciation of a 
principle. We say that.murder is wrong under every 
form, wrong because it is utterly subversive of the 
social’ instinct which cannot find scope where here is 
no security and a man’s hand may at any mowrent be 
raised against his fellow. It is of course possible to 
deny the existence of this social instinct. Itis z2qually 
possible to deny the existence of the law of gravita- 
tion; but the man who does so will assuredly get 
hurt. And in just the same way the man who ommits 
an outrage against the law of social fellowslip will 
get hurt. He will find society crumbling <c pieces 
about him. All history endorses this view.  t is not 
an accident that Aristotle, living’ amongst the who 
worshipped the memory of tyrannicides, found 
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himself compelled to devote a-whole book to the study 
of revclutions ; nor that Augustus, given a free hana 
to save the world from the anarchy mto which the 
murder of Czsar had plunged it, erected a system 
which turned out to be far more autocratic than any- 
thing which his uncle had planned; nor that Napoleor, 
called u>o0n to put an end to a state of things in which 
murder had becomethe rule, established a cast-iron 
adminisirative despotism which no_ subsequent 
revolutionary has had either the power or the coura 
to overthrow. Such penalties must be paid. A sin 
against society recoils, if not on the simmer, at any rate 
on the people who have tolerated his sin. Thar 
lesson is one we ourselves have need to take to haart. 
We have trifled with the law. Our casuists ave 
elaborated exceptions and qualifications; our pnile- 
sophers have subordinated principles to the individual 
judgments; our poets have exalted murder as the 
handmeid of freedom. And now our self-satisfactian 
has received this tremendous shock. In the verv 
building which Empire has called into existence a 
deed has been. perpetrated which deals defiance not 
merely at British imperial rule but at any form cf 
rule whatever. And the most terrifying reflection of 
all is that the blame for what has been done lies 
largely on our own heads.—The Saturday Review. 


An Advisory Board for Anglo-Indian 
. Youths. 


An Advisory Committee with its branches 
in India has been formed with the osten- 
sible object of befriending the Indiana 
sOjourners in England who are for the 
mos: part students. Jt was alleged thet 
Indian students did not mix in the comparry 
of gentlemen and ladies in England ard 
hence they did not ‘learn the good marners 
and etiquette of English society. In 
order to give them a polish and prevent 
them from mixing with English men and 
women of questionable character, it was 
considered expedient <o- establish = the 
Advisory Committee and have all its ex- 
penses defrayed out of the revenues wrung 
from the fanitshed and poverty-stricken 
peoole of India. 

But should not a counterpart of this 
Committee be established in India with its 
branches in Great Britain and the colonies 
to befriend the Anglo-Indian and Colonial 
vouths who come out to this country, to 
teach them the good manners and etigette 
of Indian society, so that they should 
learn to behave better than they do at 
present? The Secretary of this Advisory 
Committee should be an Indian gentleman 
whose annual salary oi 5o0fs. should be 
paid out of the revenues of Great Britain 
and the Colonies. Surely there js a need 
for such an institution to tea¢h good man- 
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ners to those who come out to India to 
shake the pagoda tree and grow rich at the 
expense of the children of the Indian soil, 
whom many of them call “Niggers.” 


Is the Boycott of foreign goods 
justifiable ? 

The word “boycott” stinks in the nostrils 
ot the English people. The reason will be 
evident when we remember the origin of 
the word. About 30 years ago, the Irish 
people to bring their absentee landlords 
who mostly resided in England and were 
therefore to all intents and purposes natives 
of England, although there might have been 
a large mixture of the Irish element in the 
blood flowing in their veins, to their senses, 
adopted the measure which had been advocat- 
ed by one man named Boycott. The measure 
consisted in refusing to pay rent to the 
absentee landlords. It is not difficult therefore 
to understand the repugnance which the 
English people feel towards “boycott,” be- 
cause they or at least the Irish landlords 
dwelling in their midst suffered terribly 
by its practice. 

Whether the Irish boycott was justifiable 
cr not does not concern us. But it 1s 
proper to state that the Indian boycott is 
_quite a different thing from the Irish one. 
(The author of the Indian Criminal 
“Procedure Code, Sir James Fitz Stephem 
was a great ‘worshipper of “Force” and 
was therefore opposed to “boycott.” In an 
article “On the Suppression of Boycotting” 
which he contributed’ to the Nineteenth 
Century for December 1886, he wrote :— 

“Wothing but the most hasty superificial glance at 
the subject can really fail to distinguish between the 
legitimacy of a strike for wages and that of a so-called 
strike against rent. The essence of the first 
is that the persons on strike keep what is their 
own——namely, their labour—and refuse to part with 
it except on terms which suit them, The essence of 
the second is that the persons who are absurdly 
described as being on strike against rent keep what 
belongs to somebody else—namely, land or houses— 
and refuse to pay for the use which they have already 
had of it. The word ‘strike’, however, conceals this 
glaring contrast, * #.” 

Judged by the above distinction, it 1s clear 
that the Indian boycott is legitimate—for they 
who practise it keep what is their own— 
namely money —and refuse tg part with it in 
patronizing foreign goods:) The foreign 
manufacturers can not claim that the Indian 
market belongs to them’ and __ therefore 
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their manufactures alone should find a place 
there. There is no resemblance — rather there 
isa contrast or difference—between the Irish 
landlords and foreign manufacturers. The 
same writer who has been quoted above 
defined boycotting as follows ;-— 


“The word boycotting is, of course, as vague as it Is 


convenient. Its essence is that the process brings the 
force of numbers to bear upon individuals. It consists 
of the repetition of a number of what may .be called 
disotliging acts, so concerted and repeated as to make 
life wretched, though individually they are of no 
importance, and are for the most part well within the 
rights of those by whom they are done.” 


Strictly speaking the word “boycott” 
cannot be applied to the “boycotting” of 
foreign goods. The Indian boycott is of that 
nature regarding which Sir James Stephen 
wrote in the article from which extracts 
have been already given above, 

“that human nature is so constituted that nearly all 


our conduct, immensely the greater part of it, is and 
ought to be regulated much more by a regard to our- 


selves and to our own interests than by a regard to | 


other people and their interests; that this is the basis 
on which all law reposes, and in particular that im- 
portant part of it which assumes the existence of 
property—that ts to say, the power of men to be, for 
purpeses not forbidden by law, absolute masters of 
such things as they acquire by lawful means—and which 
protects liberty, which means for one thing the protec- 
tion of the owners of. property from being coerced in 
the exercise of their rights over their property, by any 
means whatever not authorised by law.” 


In India those who practise the so-called, 


* 


“boycott” do so more by a regard to them-’ 


selves and their own interests than bya 
regard to other people and their interests; 
they try to be absolute masters of 
their money which thev have acquired by 
lawful rneans and what they simply ask 
for 1s that as the owners of money they be 
protected from being coerced in the exercise 
of their nght over their property, z.e. money 
and be not coerced in parting with it in the 
purchase of foreign goods. Where does the 
illegality come in in those who practise 
the so-called “boycott’’? 2 de 

Sir James Stephen who would, if he 


| 


i 
i 


could, put down real “boycott” by legislation, ° 


because according to him, it was of the 
nature of conspiracy, was obliged to say-— 

“There is no doubt a_ difficulty in legislating 
against boycotting, on account of the apparent harm- 
lessness of the individual acts of which the process 
consists; * *#” 

If that was true of the Irish boycott, how 
then, can there be any legislation against the 
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so-called Indian boycott, which is quite diffe+ 
ent from the Irish one in its nature and is 
process? Those who are asking for legis.c- 
tion to put down the Indian boycott are nct 
actuated by any philanthrophic or noble 
_motives. No, the campaign against the use 
"Sof foreign goods is quite legitimate and 
justifable and Indians if they are true tb 
themselves and have any regard for ther 
own interests will vigorously carry on ths 
campaign against foreign goods by all the 
legitimate means within their power till tke 
[Indian market is full of Swadeshi articles. 


The Indian Services Examinations 
and the Bangalees. 


The Bengalee Baboo was never an object 
of love to the Anglo-Indian-——-whether 
bureaucrat or not. As Sir H. Cotton tersly 
put it in his “New India—” 

“It is a common thing to hear an English Civile 
now say, ‘No one can have a more kindly feeling 
towards the natives of the country than I have; [ tile 
‘the people; I like the masses; I like the up-court y 
natives; but I cannot endure the Baboos.’ ”’ 

For the last half a century or more the 
Bengalee Baboo has been the butt of ridicule, 
contempt and abuse of the Christian Ang c 
Indians, Whenever any measure of politicel 
reform was proposed, the Bengalee Babo> 
was dragged into the controversy more 
irrelevantly than otherwise for his loas 

- share of abuse. Why, when 
” Bill was on the legislative anvil, it was the 
Bengalee Baboo who was the most abused 
without rhyme or reason, by the charitably 
disposed members of Anglo-India of al 
professions. When the Indian Nationel 
Congress came into existence, it was again 
the Bengalee Baboo who was abused to 
their heart’s content by Anglo-Indian 
politicians. When the Legislative Counti s 
were going to be extended and the shado-v 
of Representative Government was propozed 
to be given to the people of this counu7, 


it was Anglo-Indians of the type of ile 
“late Mr. Maclean and others who led ike 
campaign of vilification against ile 


Bengalees. 

Mr. Herbert Paul succeeded in inducing 
the House of Commons in 1893 to passa 
resolution for holding simultaneous exam_- 
nations in England and India for the Ind'en 
Civil Service. The Anglo-Indians did nct 
let the grass grow under their feet m 
violently opposing this resolution and also 


the I[lbe t. 
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abusing and vilifying the Bengalee Baboo. 
The Anglo-Indians triumphed and the resolu- 
tion of the Parliament was totally ignorec. 
The principal ground of Anglo-Indian oppo- 
sition was that the Bengalee Baboo, who was 
in their cpinion a coward physically, was an 
adept at the art of “cramming” and passing 
examination. And if simultaneous exami- 


nations for the Civil Service were held in 


India, they would monopolize all the posts 
of that Heaven-born Service to the grea: 
detriment of the Administration of the 
country! By means of statistics, it was 
tried to be proved that since the time of Mr. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore, the first Indian 
gentleman who succeeded in entering the 
ranks of -he Indian Civil Service by the front 
door of open competition, it was the Bengalee 
Baboos who had in almost nine cases ouz 
of ten passed the Competitive Examination 
with credit. So it was argued that there 
was no chance for the candidates of othe: 
Indian races to enter the Service if simul- 
taneous examinations were held in India. 
And of course, it was not desirable thai 
Bengalees should be administrators in other 
provinces except their own! 


lf the prognostications of the 
Indians were correct, how is it that in 
recent years we do not see Bengalees 
succeed in the Competitive Examinations 
for the Indian Civil and Medical Services? 
Four Indian candidates succeeded in 
entering the Indian Medical Service by the 
portal of the Competitive Examination 
held in London in August last and not one 
of these wasa Bengalee. It may be that 
the subtle and quick-witted Bengalees are 
losing their intelligence under the British 
rule and therefore they do not succeed in 
passing the examinations which they used 
to do with credit not very many years agc, 
or there may be a more mysterious cause. 
But be the examination what it may, the 
chief reason of the Anglo-Indian Baboo- 
phobists fer not holding it simultaneously in 
England and India is no longer applicable ta 
the present century. And therefore it behoves 
the Government to’ hold simultaneous 
examinaiions for all the Imperial Services in 
India and England. 


Anglo- 


‘Longing for the Beloved"’. 


The name given to the picture whicna 
forms our frontispiece this month, is Ui 


- 


_mussion of Balak 
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kantha or ‘‘Longing for the Beloved”. In 
Sanskrit the heroines of poetical composi- 
tions are divided into eight classes, of which 
Utkanthita, “Anxious or Longing for the 
Beloved” is one. 

Mr. Mukandi Lall, who has kindly 
obtained the permission of the owner of 
this picture to reproduce it in the Modern 
Review, gives the following account of the 
artist and his family :— 

The author (artist) of the picture “Ut. 
kantha”’ one of the group of “astanayikas’’ (8 
heroines) was the fourth in descent of a family 
of artists that came to Srinagar (Garhwal) 
from Delhi with Prince Salem. Prince Salem 
was the nephew of Aurangzib, who ran with 
his life to take shelter with the then ruling 
chief of Garhwal District named Fateh Shah 
or Fateh Singh. Raja Fateh Shah of Garhwal 
was asked by Aurangzib under threat of war 
to send back the prince Salem. The Raja 
treacherously and dishonorably surrendered 
him to Aurangzib. At the time of his arrest 
the prince Salem cursed the Raja Fateh 
Singh in the following words :—- 

“Remember my words, your kingdom of 
Garhwal will topple down.” 

The ancestors of the artist Mola Ram, 
Shamdas and Kehardas were detained by the 
Raja Fateh Singh and made Dewan with a: 
Jagir (free-hold) of 60 villages and Rs. 5a 
day. These people flourished in the Court of 


the Raja of Garhwal and continued painting. 


In their fourth generation was born’ our artfst 
Mola Ram in Sambat -1817. (1766 A.D.) 
who died in Sambat 18go at. the’ ite of 
73. He was a” genius, - highiy, sifted. 
He was not only an, artist but also 
a poet and historian in Hindi arid Persian. 
He has left somé manuscripts which, if 
time permits, I shall make usé of and thus 
shall .be able t6 thtow some more light 
on Aurangzib’s life and times. The artist 
Mola Ratn has. left a good number of very 
good old pictures, ¢hief among which are 


‘the scenes from Krishna’s life, ten incar- 


ndtions; io goddesses (Mahavidya) and 
Astanayikas, etc. These. pictures are the 
property of his great-grandson Balak Ram 
Sah of Srinagar, Garhwal. I hope to place 
before the readers of the M. R. a number 
of them in succession by the kind per- 
Ram Sah. Mola Ram 
was succeeded by his son Jwala Ram, who 
Was again followed by Atma Ram. These 
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two men also continued the artistic tradi 
tions and painted some pictures. Bu 
Atma Ram was the last artist worth th 
rame, of this family --who died in Samba 


1833. Now the descendants of these peopl 
having no encouragement or patronag 
have given up the profession. The Jag: 


which was granted to them by the Raja -o 
Garhwal was continued and added to by thi 
Gurkha rulers of Garhwal too. But i 
villages of the Jagir were taken away by th 
British Government, which in place of th 
Jagir offered a post in some Governmen 
cfice which they refused to accept. In thi 
way many artistic families have ceased t 
exist. 
Mukanpi LALL. 
The next Congress. ! 
The ‘noniination of Sir Pherozeshal 
Mehta to fle presidential ch:ir of th 
Lahore Céngress has been quite: in accord 
ance with the rules drawn up by th 
Convention formed at Surat. hose wh 
have acceptéd’ the éonstitution drawn up by 
the Convéntion ag perfectly regular, will als« 
accept thts romination cheerfully,—at leas: 
taey ought £6; - ! 
YE ig frwé Sir Pherozeshah’s notoriou 
deter fo Babw Bhupertdranath Basu gav 
éfféticé to thé Berigalis. But those wh 


_aftended thé last Madras Congress inspit 


of that letter cannot now refuse to attenc 
the next Congress, ‘exéept by « process o! 
hair-splitting. - For -though Sir Pherozesha 
was not the Présideht of “the Madra 
Congress, be was its ruling spirit. 

The Editor of the’ Indian World wrot 
in his review thatif Sir Pherozeshah wer 
rominated President, Bengal might have t« 
abstain from attending the next Congress 
This has been taken by journalists an 
politicians in other provinces as a _ threat 
to coerce..them. into.nominating.some othe 
man than Sir Pherozeshah. We are sure the 
Editor of the Indian World does not believe 
that his review represents Béngal any mor 
than any other Bengal periodical or news. 
paper does. No journalist in Bengal ha: 
any right to speak in the name of the whole 
province. We take the Indian World’. 
remark to be nothing more than a state. 
ment of what may happen. It is nota threat 
It is a foolish minority that would seek tc 
coerce a majority; and though we ar 
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JZengalis we. humbly venture to think that 
ve are not fools. 


It is morally certain that the lead ng 
Moderates of Bengal will attend the Lahore 
Congress; they are habitues of that anaual 
pathering, and cannot give it up. The 
éeling against Sir Pherozeshah was, if 
inything, much stronger on the eve of tue 
Tadras Congress than now. Yet Bengal 
foderates attended the last Congress. 
othing has happened in the interval to 
tiffen their backs. Every one knows thet 
overnment is in favour of: a sectional 
ongress,—that is the principal cause of the 
uccess that is said to be attending tre 
forts of Lahore Congresswallas in beating 
pthe recruits. There was a time when some 
engal Moderates boycotted some kinds | of 
lirect and indirect association with Goverr- 
ent. But since the insistent preachin 
f the principle of boycotting the ‘Govern- 
yent, by some Extremists, the Moderates 
ave been trying to be above suspicion 0° 
his Extremist taint. So we do not think 
ny leading Bengal Moderate would care to 
ecome a marked man by boycotting the 
xovernment—favoured sectional Congress 
vhich is to meet at Lahore. 
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But supposing the Bengal delegates were 
o hold aloof from the Lahore Congress, 
vhy should they be denounced, as they 
ave been in Moderate journals outside 
engal? We suppose even Bengalis have 
he right to act according to their principles, 
nd take the consequences. Bengal stands 
ra United Congress. Bengalis have seen 
nd shown that Uuited Provincial Confer- 
nces are practicable. The Pabna, Hooghly, 
nd Soorma Valley Conferences are ex- 
mples. Then why should a United 
Songress be impossible? It is the height 
f political unwisdom to cut off all 
onnection «vith one’s brethren to please 
rangers whose interests can never be the 
mie as ours. In Bengal Moderates and 
xtremists have been smitten together with 
e iron rod of the Executive. We feel that 
we cannot rejoice together, we must 
ffer together. We are, therefore, one. 
fe pray to God that  non-Bengal 
Ioderates may also receive some _ hard 
lows in furtherance of the welding 
rocess. which must precede nation-build 


g. 


The Deportations, 


In Lord Morley’s Oxford speech in June 
last occurred the following passage :— 

“The last observation I have to make is that all 
thuse cases will come up for a peciodic re-consi- 
Ceration. They will come up very shortly and their 
consideration will be conducted with a great regarc 
naturally for justice, for firmness, for steadfastness 
and ‘for resolution. There will be no attempt at 
all to look at this transaction of these nine deported 
men otherwise than asa disagreeable measure.” 

This was understood to mean reconsidera- 
tion with a view to release or otherwise. 
But now we are told by the Master of 
Elibank that this periodical reporting 
process kas reference only to the health, 
conduct, &c. of the deportees. So political 
truthfulness certainly means something en- 
tirely different from ordinary veracity. 


The Discovery of the North Pole. 
Whether Dr. Cook or Commander Peary 


. has-discovered the North Pole does not con- 


cern us much. The gain to science from 
the: observations taken there must be 
valuable, but cannot be appreciated by us 
all.. But what we can all appreciate and 
admire are the patriotism, the pluck, the 
love of adventure, the power of endurance, 
the: perseverance and. the capacity for 
organisation, which the Western races have 
displayed in the many Polar Expeditions 
which have been hitherto sent northwards. 
Even if the ciscovery of the North Pole be 
useless from the economical and _ sctentific 
points of view, even if it be considered as 
simply a hobby, it does not cease to be of 
great value. For. the greatness of races 
and their stamina are measured by their 
hobbies as well as by their great achieve- 
vients. Nothing can be practically gained 
oy swimming across the English Channel. 
‘fet how many have. attempted it! Where 
ere our hobbies? Alas for the repression 


cf all display of superabundant energy, 


even if we possess any, from childhood 
u wards, to which we fall victims, we can- 
not have any great hobbies ! 


’ Pictures of Kol Tribes. 


* We reproduce in this number a_ good 
meéeny, photographs of Kol Tribes. ‘They 
do not, strictly speaking, illustrate the 
article’ which treats of them. But they 
are cf value asa record. For, though these 
trikes possess toc much vitality to be 
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civilized off the face of the earth, they may 
cease to be what they are now in their dress, 
manners and customs, ways of life and 
surroundings. In spite of growing scarcity 
of food, they are still, after ages of depres- 
sion, fine specimens of humanity, and will, in 
wise and skilful hands, form good material 
for the Indian National Edifice. Where 
are the builders, to give them proper shape? 


Madan Lal Dhingra’s Dead Body. 


Madan Lal Dhingra has been legally 
executed. Of him there is nothing more to 
be said. But the conduct of his relatives 
requires some explanation. Many have 
wondered at the singular conduct which 
the family members of the assassin exhibited 
in engaging a counsel not to defend 
Madan J.al but to. protest their loyalty in the 
open court. The factis that the kith and 
kin of Madan Lal were, to quotea vulgarism, 
ina “funk.” The conduct which they exhi- 
bited was what they considered to be 
prudent on their ‘part. The Anglo-Indian 
coifee-planter Mr. Robert H. Elliot writ- 
ing in Fraser’s Magazine for April 1872 
(p. 407) on the assassination of Lord Mayo 
said :— , 

“ft should be proclaimed from one end of India 
to the other, that anyone convicted of treason will be 
hanged, the whole of his kith and kin banished, and 
the pessessions of the family forfeited to the State. 
A. barbarous remedy truly, it will be said, but we must 
in any case be content for many a year to come, and 
for ever if we continue our present system of govern- 
ment, to say with Macbeth : 

‘All causes shall give way ; I am in blood for mine 

own good, 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious.as go o’er.’ © 

We are aware that the course recommended will be 
in the last degree unpalatable to the tendcr-hearted 
Brizish people ; but if we do not choose to govern the 
country, at least to some extent, on Asiatic principles, 
the sooner we leave it the better.” 


In a footnote the writer added :— 


‘We believe that the French stamped out the 
vendetta in Corsica by the simple process of, putting a 
murderer's kith and kin in gaol till he gave himself up.” 

The Home Secretary did not accede to the 
last prayer of Madan Lal that after his death 
his body be cremated and not buried. In this 
he followed the practice adopted in the case 
of the perpetrators of Ghazi outrages in India. 
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burnt and not 
Muhammadans 


The bodies of Ghazis are 
buried—~because the fanattc 
believe that they would’ be debarred from 
entering Heaven if they were burned. 
Wrote Mr. Elliot in the paper from which 
the above extract has been. made :— | 

In conclusion, we must protest, as strongly as 


possible, against the adoption for the future of the 


course pursued as regards Chief Justice Norman’s 
murderer. He was, the reader will recollect, not only 


subjected to every possible personal indignity, but the 


Government, by burning the body, showed in the eyes 
‘of the people a ferocious desire to injure the prospects 


of the deceased in’a future state. This action of the 
Government, as has been amply seen from the murder 
that followed, is not sufficient to act as a deterrent, 
while it exasperated the Mahommedans to the highest 
degree, and is supposed by some to have had no smail 
effect in aiding to bring about the assassination of 
Lord Mayo, who approved of the indignities practised . 
on the murderer and his remains.” 


The Rammohan Ray Anniversary. 


We are glad to notice that the Anniversary 
of the death of Raja Rammohan Ray on 
the .27th September was this year, as in 
previous years, celebrated all over India, 
ladies and gentlemen of widely different 
religious persuasions taking part in the 
celebrations. The best and only way to do 
him honour is like him to seek the truth and 


do right. . 
The late Mr. Lalmohan Ghose. 


The late Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose whoseA 
death is widely mourned in all provinces, 
was noted for his oratorical powers, his 
linguistic attainments and his forensic 
ability. He will be remembered as the 
first Indian to try to enter the British 
Parliament, and as having started the 
proposal to boycott British goods as a part 
of the Anti-Partition movement in Bengal. 
Two fragments—one being an incomplete 
English metrical translation of the Bengal 
poem, Meghnad Badh, and. the other an 
unfinished life of Napoleon Buonaparte,— - 
alone remain to testify to: his literaryd 
powers. 

Our next number. 


Our November number will be published 
and despatched by post on or before ‘the 
18th October. Subscribers please note. 
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Mundzés Dancing. 


It is a graceful dance, but he posing has been unfortunate. 
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Munda Youth. A Ho (Singbhum). 
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Asurs or Aguria Mundas smelting iron. 
Photo by the late Mr. Peppe. By the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley of Ranchi. 


The wicker baskets contain char-coal. 
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Buddha Preaching. 
(Gandharan Sculpture from Loriyan Tangai.) 
; Reproduced from Mr. Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting”’, 








Munda women drawing water from a dari. 
[From a photo by Mr. A. T. Dutt. | 








Juang girls (Keonjhur). Korowah. 


| From photo by the late Mr. Peppe, with the kind [From photo by the late Mr. Peppe, with the kind 
permission of the ‘tev. Mr. Whitley. permission of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. | 





Bhumiy Mundas (Singbhum). Juangs (Keonjhar). 


| From photo by the late Mr. Peppe, with the kind | From photo by the late Mr. Peppe, with the kind 
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Santal woman and boy. A Munda Group. 


Photo by Rev. Fr. Vandendrusche of Ranchi. Photo by Mr. A. [T, Dutt. 





Ho girl (Singbhum). Korowas (Jashpur). 
Photo by the late Mr. Peppe. Photo by the late Mr. Peppe. 
By the courtesy of Rey Mr. Whitley. By the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. 
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A Bhutya (Keonjhar). Munda women drawing water from a spring (dart). 
Photo by the late Mr. Peppe. Photo by Mr. A. T. Dutt. 
By the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Whitley. Mark the dignified bearing of the woman in the background. 
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Munda boys at school. 
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A Kisan or Nagesar (A Kol tribe of Jashpur). — 
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I. Division vs. INTEGRATION OF LABOUR. 


| Bees the title of ‘Fields, factories ond 
workshops’ (London: Swan Sonnén- 

schein and Co., 1907) Prince Kropot- 
P kin has written a book which like his other 
books throws a good deal of new light on 
certain economic problems of the firs: 
importance. In his book on Mutual Aid 
he has shown that co-operation is a muck 
miore important factor in social evolutior. 
than Darwin’s theory of the brutal fight 9: 
each against all and the survival of the 
fittest. In the present volume he tries ic 
dethrone two other popular gods—Adar 
Smith and Malthus-——from the high positior. 
hitherto occupied by them in the esteem 9: 
western economists. 


Division of Labour was the watchword 
of Adam Smith and is an article of faith 
with his disciples, who regard specialisaticn 
as the main factor in industrial efficiency, 
though it has the effect of reducing the 
workman to a mere appenage of a machire, 
to ‘‘the eighteenth part of a pin.” Opposed 
to this theory Kropotkin places his theory 
of the Integration of Labour. He maintains 
that in order to make society really efficient, 
manufacture and agriculture must go hand 
in hand, manual work and intellectual work 
must be combined, and this integration wi.l 
In increasing degrees be brought about by 
the necessity of each nation being its owa 


producer and the consumer of its owa 
produce, both manufacturing and agri- 
cultural. 


The immense wealth derived from the 
conquest of India gave England a start in 


manufacturing enterprise. Forty years ago, 
France was the tributory of England for 
manufactured produce; to-day her exports 
of manufactured goods are valued at one- 
half of those of Great Britain, and for her 
own consumption she shows a_ decided 
tendency towards becoming an entirely 
self-supporting country. Thirty vears ago, 
Germany was a customer of England; now 
she is a formidable rival. Austria, Hungary 
Italy, follow the same lines of industrial 
emancipation ; even Brazil and Mexico 
now manufacture their own cotton fabrics, 
in first-class factories, and Spain and Servia 
are going to join the manufacturing nations. 
Russia now manufactures most of the 
commodities she requires, ‘Thanks to 
English ane French engineers to begin with, 
and afterwards to technical progress within 
the country itself, Russia needs no longer 
to import any part of her railway plants.’ 
The United States and Japan are now 
among the foremost manufacturing coun- 
tries. Even India now produces cotton fabrics, 
jute, coal (India gets two-thirds of her coal 
supply from her mines), and iron, and the 
swadeshi spirit is the same as that described 
by a French economist in connection with 
the Turin exhibition of 1884: “You see 
everywhere a considerable industrial and 
commercial effort made. Italy aspires to 
go on without foreign produce. The 
patriotic watchword is Italy all by herself! 
It inspires the whole mass of producers. 
There is not a single manutacturer or 
tradesman, who, even in the most trifling 
circumstances, does not do his best to 
emancipate himself from foreign guardian- 
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ship.” At first it was conveniently supposed 
that some countries were by nature adapted 
<9 be producers of raw materials only, and 
others to be manufacturers of finished 
products. But this illusion has been broken. 
The monopoly of the first comers in 
the industrial field has ceased to exist. 
Lvons silk is now made in Germany, Italy, 
Japan and elsewhere, Britain and Belgium 
have no longer the monopoly of the woollen 
tirade. The watch trade is no longer a 
specialty of Switzerland-—watches are now 
made everywhere. ‘Hach nation becomes 
in turn a manufacturing nation; and the 
time is not far off when each nation of 
Europe, as well as the United States, and 
even the most backward nations of Asia 
and America, will themselves manufacture 
nearly everything they are in need of.’ 

There was a time when England alone 
manufactured cotton fabrics. But about 
1380 she possessed only 55 percent. of all 
the spindles at work. In 1893 the propor- 
tion was still further reduced to 41 p.c. She 
was thus losing ground which other nations 
were winning. a7 he appearance of the 
cotton industry in a country, or in fact, of 
any textile industry, unavoidably becomes 
the starting-point for the growth of a series 
of other industries ; chemical and mechanic- 
al works, metallurgy and mining, feel at 
once the impetus given by a new want. 
The whole of the home industries, as well 
as technical education altoyether, must 
mmprove in order to satisfy that want as 
soon as it has been felt.’ ‘For each new 
comer [in the field of industrial competition] 
che first steps only are difficult. But as soon 
as any industry has taken firm root, it calls 
‘ntc existence hundreds of other trades, and 
as soon as the first steps have been made, 
and the first obstacles have been overcome, 
the industrial growth goes on at an accele- 
rated rate’. 

The perception of the fact that industrial 
negemony connot now be the monopoly of 
any one nation has involved the western 

nations in a mad race for colonies and 
markets. But Kropotkin says: ‘There is not 
a second India in the world, and the old 
conditions will be repeated no more’. 
Where half a century was formerly required 
to develop an industry a few years now 
sufice. Even as regards our helpless 
motherland Kropotkin is sanguine that she 
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will soon manufacture all that she needs. 
He gives facts and figures to justify this 
hope, and adds, ‘As to the superiority of 


workmanship, nobody who knows the 
Hindu worker will doubt about his 
capacities.’ ‘As for the quality of the mulls, 


the blue books praise them; the German 
Chambers of Commerce state that the best 
spinning mills in Bombay do not now stand 
far behind the best German ones; and two 
grea: authorities in the cotton industry, 
Mr. James Platt and Mr. Henry Lee, agree 
in saying that “in no other country of the 
earth except in Lancashire do the operatives 
poss2ss such a natural leaning to the textile 
industry as in India’’.’ 

‘Those who dream of monopolising 
technical genius are therefore fifty years 
behind the times. . . The fine’ British 
workmanship in mechanical arts, the 
American boldness for gigantic enterprise, 
the French systematic mind, and_ the 
German pedagogy, are becoming interna-' 
tional capacities. Sir William Armstrong 
in his Italian and Japanese workshops 
communicates to Italians and Japanese 
those capacities for managing huge tron 
masses which have been nurtured on the 
Tyne.’ Thus, as the manufacturing nations 
are meeting with steadily-growing dif- 
ficclties in selling their manufactured goods 
abroad, and getting food in exchange, they 
will be compelled to manufacture only for 
home customers, and to grow their own 
agricultural produce. This will bring 
about integration in the place of the prevail- 
Ing division of labour, which is the aim of 
Prince Kropotkin. 


Il. AGRICULTURE 


Malthus’s celebrated Law of Population 
tezches that the supply of the means of 
existence is insuffictent to meet the require- 
ments of the rapidly multiplying population 
of the world. Kropotkin maintains that 
this is not true. England, for instance, at 
present produces food which cannot main- 
tain more than a third of its population. 
But Kropotkin shows, by elaborate exposi- 
tion of what has been done in the field of 
agriculture, that the land which .can he 
devoted in England to the production of 
foodgrains is quite sufficient to maintain a 
much larger population than the country 
at present possesses. The secret of produc- 
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tivity lies in intensive agriculture, which 
aims at high crops ona limited area. In 
France and Belgium, both manufactures and 
agriculture are highly developed. Hort- 
culture—market gardening (partly under 
glass) and  fruit-growing—has yielded 
marvellous results in the Channel Islands; 
and America and Canada have proved that 
the possibilities of intensive agriculture are 
immense. The soil of Belgium is not 
naturally fertile, but it has been made so 
entirely by man at less cost than would 
usually be supposed. In Jersey, the 
farmers obtain agricultural produce to the 
value of £50 to each acre of the aggregate 
surface of the island. In the opinion of 
Prince Kropotkin, ‘it is utterly impossible 
to foresee at the present moment the limits 
as to the maximum’ number of human 
beings who could draw their means of 
subsistence from a given area of land.’ 
The following account of the way in which 
agricultural knowledge is propagated in the 
New World will be of interest to us in India: 

“In every American State and in every 
distinct region of Canada there is an 
experimental farm, and all the work of 


_preliminary experiment upon new varieties 


of wheat, oats, fodder and fruit, which -he 
farmer has mostly to make himself in Europe, 
is made under the best scientific conditions 
at the experimental farms, on a small scale 
first and on a large scale next. The results 
of all these researches and experiments are 
not merely rendered accessible to the farmer 
who would like to know them, but they are 
brought to his knowledge, and so to speak, 
are forced upon his attention, by every 
possible means. The ‘hulletins’ of the 
agricultural stations are distributed im 
hundreds of thousands of copies; visits to 
the farms are organised in such a way that 
thousands of farmers should inspect the 
stations every year and be shown by specia- 
lists the results obtained, either with new 
varieties of plants or under various new 
methods of treatment. Correspondence is 
carried on with farmers on such a scale thai, 
for instance, at Ottawa, the experimental 
farm sends out every yeara hundred thou- 
sand letters and packets. ‘Every farmer 
can get, free of charge and postage, three 


pounds of seed of any variety of cereals, . 


out of which he can get next year the 
necessary seed for sowing several acres. 
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And finally, in every small and remote 
township are held farmers’ meetings, at 
which special lecturers who are sent out by 
the experimental farms or the local agri- 
cultural societies, discuss with the farmers 
in an informal way the results of last year’s 
experiments and discoveries relative to every 
branch of agriculture, horticulture, cattle- 
breeding, dairying, and agricultural co- 
operation.” 

Prince Kropotkin concludes, as a result 
of his investigations, that ‘our means of 
obtaining from the soil whatever we want, 
under azy climate and upon any soil, 
have lately been improved at such a 
rate that we cannot foresee yet what is the 
limit of productivity of a few acres of land,’ 
and that ‘there is not one nation in the 
world which, being’armed with the present 
powers of agriculture, could not grow on 
its cultivable area all the food and most 
of the raw materials derived from agricul- 
ture which are required for its population, 
even if the requirements of that population 
were rapidly increased as they certainly 
ought to be.’ Indeed, Kropotkin goes so far 
as to hold thatif the soil of a commune 
were once permanently improved by organis- 
ed labour on the part of all its members, 
less than a fortnight’s work would be 


‘necessary to grow the yearly bread fruit for 


an average family of five persons. 
Ill. SmaLty INDUSTRIES. 


In these days of mammoth factories and 
huge industries, the immense variety of 
petty trades which still persist all over 
Europe is apt to be overlooked. One-half 
of the population of France live upon 
agriculture, and one-fourth upon industry, 
and this fourth part is equally distributed 
between the great industries and the small 
ones. More than one fourth of the Belgian 
industrial workers are employed in small 
workshops which have, on the average, less 
than three workers each. In Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, the United States and 
Russia, the petty trades occupy an even 
more prominent position. 

’ These industries are broadly divisible 
into two classes, e.g. cottage .or domestic 
industries carried on in the villages where 
they are a by-occupation of agricultural 
workers; and petty trades which are 
carried on in the suburbs and slums of 
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cities and which have no _ connection 
whatever with land. Small industries which 
are divorced from land flourish only, as 
in the suburbs of Paris, when they are 
concerned with the manufacture of 
articles of luxury for which there is a certain 
demand. Farmers have no work on their 
hands during certain seasons of the year, 
and industrial occupation then comes to 
them as a second string to their bow. 
Besides, those who have a few acres of 
land or some head of cattle to fall back 


upon, are not entirely dependent on 
wholesale dealers and ‘sweaters’ for the 
sale of their manufactured produce. 


Hence most of the petty trades flourish 
only in combination with agriculture. The 
vast bulk of the produce of the great 
manufactories consists of ‘shoddy’ goods, 
intended for export to distant and more 
primitive countries. All plain articles 
which can be produced by the million with 
the aid of complicated machinery can best 
be turned out in such factories. Again, 
there are industries in which the co-opera- 
tion of hundreds or thousands of workers 
is necessary and such industries cannot 
of course be carried on in cottages. ‘The 
great iron works and mining concerns, the 
gigantic spinning and weaving mills belong 
to this category; oceanic steamers cannot 
be built in village factories. But in the 
artistic finishing of many factory products, 
as well as in new and young trades in 
which factories for production on an 
extensive scale are not yet required, and in 
the maunfacture of things demanding 
artistic skill and invention, where so much 
depends on the peculiar genius of the 
individual worker, such as toy-making, 
bicycle-making, fancy knitting, fabrication 
of mathematical and optical instruments, 
of furniture, small luxury articles, pottery, 
artistic lace and silk weaving, high-class 
cutlery (the best Sheffield cutlery is hand 
made) and the like, handwork is sure to 
supersede machine work. 

One ‘great objection to the setting up of 
huge factories is that they connot be easily 
adapted to the constantly varying demands 
of consumers. Cottage industry does not 
degrade the labourer to the level of the 
machine, and blunt his intelligence and 
inventiveness ; he retains his independence 
and self-respect, and can take an intelligent 
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interest in his work, and live in his home - 


in the midst of his family, and enjoy 
plenty of light and air when at work. 
The points in favour of the great industries 


are: (1) economy in the cost of motive 
power, (2) division of labour and- its 
harmonious organisation, (3) the advan- 
tages offered for buying raw material 
and selling the finished product. Of these 
advantages, the first is being more 
and more eliminated every year by the 


progress achieved in the transmission of 
motive power and in the perfection of 
‘hand-motors’ moved by water, gas or 
electricity ; the second exists, to the neces- 
sary exent, in small industries as well ; 
but the third is the most considerable, and 
its want is the greatest drawback tn the way 
of the small producers, and can be overcome 
only by organisation and development of the 
spirit of association among them. 

Each new factory calls into existence a 
number of small workshops, partly to supply 
its own needs and partly to submit its produce 
to a further transformation, e.g., the cotton 
mills of Lancashire have created an immense 
demand for wooden bobbins which are 
made in small factories. The vitality of 
small industries is best exemplihed in the 
case of the textile industry, for in spite of 
the prevalence of huge power-loom factories 
the handloom flourishes. everywhere in 
Western Europe. Some of the other small 
trades which flourish in Europe are :—basket- 
making, button-making, umbrellas, celluloid 
handles, tanneries, guns and rifles (Birming- 
ham, France &c.), hosiery, straw-plaiting, 
linen handkerchiefs, embroideries, tin-ware, 
polishing needles, metal, horn and mother- 
of-pearl manufactures, combs, hardware and 
locks, penknives, matchboxes, card-board 
cases, sheaths, watchmaking, &c. 

The combination of industrial art with 
agriculture makes it possible to understand 
why France, taking the mass of its popula- 
tion, is considered the richest country in 
Europe. In Switzerland the small industries 
display great activity and this has been fos- 
tered by three different sets of measures; (1) 
the extension of co-operation in the village 
communes, (2) a wide extension of technical 
education in the schools and the introduc- 
tion of new branches of semi-artistic 
production in different parts of the country, 
(3) the supply of cheap motive power in 
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thoroughly successful. 
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the houses by means of a hydraulic oz 
electrical transmission of power borrowad 
from the waterfalls. 


IV. BraIn WorRK AND MANUAL WORK. 


In olden times men of science did nct 


. despise manual work. Galileo meds 
telescopes with his own hands. Newtoa 


could grind his own lenses. Liebnitz was 
fond of inventing machines. Linnzeus was 
a practical gardener. The intelligence and 
curiosity of these old masters were stimu- 
lated by the atmosphere of manual werx 
they lived in. The Division of Labour thecry 
has now sharply differentiated the brain 
worker from the manual worker. Ther2 
are now the scientists who are suppose 
to discover the laws of nature, the scientifc 
engineers who apply them, and the workers 
who execute in steel, wood, iron orstone the 
patterns devised by the engineers. The 
worker, confined to the making of an 
eighteenth part of a pin all his life, does 
not take an intelligent interest in his worl, 
and invents no more. In the interests cf 
social wellbeing, both science and 
handicraft should be taught togethe-. 
This is the complete education whicn 
should be the aim of the future. In tke 
Moscow Technical School the attempt 
has been partially made and has been 
The method hes 
been copied in the Chicago Manual _ Trair- 
ing School and the Boston Technical Schocl, 
and in Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. In 


the Moscow school, drawing was considered 


the first essential step; the student wes 
then brought to the carpenter’s wo-L- 
shop, where he was thoroughly taugit 


to execute carpentry and joining; then 
he was transferred to the turner’s wo-l- 
shop, where he was taught to make m 
wood the patterns of those things wh.ch 
he would have to make in metal in ke 
foflowing workshops. The foundry followe, 


and there the student was taught ‘o 
cast those parts of machines whch 
he had prepared in wood; and it wes 


‘against one, 
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only after he had gone th-ough all these 
processes that he was admitted to the 
smith’s and engineering workshops. Along- 
side of this practical training, the student, 
who generally entered the school when he 
was a boy of fifteen with onl] ve a substantial 
knowledge of Geometry and Algebra, was 
given a therough training in higher mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanics and the connected 
sciences. Asa result, after © or 6 years of 
this education, the students fabricated with 
their own hands and without the help of 
professional workmen, fine steam-engines, 
from the very boiler to the last finely-turned 
screw, agricultural machinery and scientific 
apparatus, all of which received the highest 
awards at the international exhibitions. 
But in the Moscow school, which aimed 
at training up the complete man, the 
humanizarian branches of learning were 
rather neglected. In Bengal. the proposed 
union of the National College and the 
Technical Institute may to a certain extent 
obviate this result. Waste of time in 
burdening the brain with bootless informa- 


tion is the bane of mocern university 
education. This should be avoided, and 
independent thinking stimulated. Every- 


thing which the pupil makes in the work- 
shop should be utilised and this will lead 
to economy and give the learner a real 
interest in his work. In a hundred cases 
mechanical irvention comes 
before the discovery of the scientific law, 
e.g., the dvnamical theory of heat followed 
the invention of the steam-engine. Thus, if 
we are to expect inventors in our country, 
we must train our young men inthe use of 
their hands and eyes, familiarise them with 
machines and their leading principles, and 
make chem habitually breathe the at- 
mosphere of the workshop ard the building- 
yard. ‘This is how the Watts and Stephen- 
sons of a bygone century Bees great 
inventors, and unless science and handi- 
craft are brought into closer union, their 
successors will be few. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN INDIA UNDER THE RULE 
OF THE EAST INDIA CCMPANY, 1813—1833 


Il. Private ENTERPRISE. 


T has been said before that the Govern- 
ment of India did not devote the sum of 
one lac of rupees a year to the purpose for 

which it had been intended by the Legisla- 
cure to be spent. They did not establish 
any schoo] or college for the instruction of 
indians.* The Court of Directors also did 
not encourage the Government of India to 
do anything for the diffusion of education 
among the inhabitants of this country. 
vn their letter to the Governor-General in 
Council of Bengal, dated 3rd June 1814, the 
the Court of Directors wrote :— 

“The Clause presents two distinct propositions for 
consideration ; first, the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and the revival and improvement 
of literature ; secondly, the promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences amongst the inhabitants of that 
country. 

“Neither of these objects is, we apprehend, to be 
obtained through the medium of public colleges, if 
established under the rules, and upon a plan similar 
to those that have been founded at our Universities, 
because the natives of caste and of reputation will not 
submit to the subordination and discipline of a college ; 
and we doubt whether it would be practicable to devise 
‘any specific plan which would promise the successful 
accomplishment of the objects under consideration.” 

So the Indian Government did not take 
-he initiative in the matter of the education 
of the people of this country. It was the 


people themselves who had to take the 
initiative and todo the needful. In this 
jirection the people of Bengal were the 


Aarst to understand the necessity of educat- 
‘ng their countrymen by their own efforts. 
There was one man amongst them, who 
may be truly called the prophet, of his 
-ace, who understanding the importance of 
education in elevating his countrymen in 


* The Marquess of Hastings was Governor- 
General of India when the Charter of the East India 
(Company was renewed in 1813, Although he did 
not do much for the spread of education, his wife, 
uady Hastings, established a school in Barrackpore, 
and under her patronage got treatises compiled for 
=he use of the scholars. 


the scale of nations spared neither trouble 
nor money to get that object accomplished. 
Thet man was the celebrated Ram Mohun 
Roy. It was he who conceived the idea of 
tha: educational institution which came to 
be the well-known Hindoo College of 
Bengal. It was the first institution of its 
kind in India and it worked wonders, be- 
cause the educated men it turned out were 
the pioneers of all those movements in 
Bengal which has made that province the 
“Brain of India”. 

Although Raja Ram Mohun Roy con- | 
ceived the idea of the establishment of the 
Hindoo College, it was Sir Edward Hyde 
Kast who was principally instrumental in 
establishing that institution. Sir Edward 
Hyde East was Chief Justice in the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. In letters written to 
his friend Mr. Harrington, who was the 
senior judge of the Sudder Dewany and 
Nizamat Adawlut at Calcutta, then absent 
in England, Sir Edward Hyde East gave an 
account of the origin of the Hindoo College. 
Extracts from these letters were published 
incne of the Parliamentary Blue Bookst 
frora which the following passages are 
reproduced :-— 

In his letter, dated Calcutta, 18th May 
1819, Sir Edward Hyde East wrote :— 

“An interesting and curious scene has lately been 
exhibited here, which shows that all things pass 
under change in due season. About the beginning 
of May a Brahmin of Calcutta,t whom I knew, and 
whe is well-known for his intelligence and active 
interference among the principle native inhabitants, 
and «also intimate with many of our own gentlemen 
of distinction, called upon me and informed me, that 
many of the leading Hindoos were desirous of forming 
an establishment for the education of their children 
in a liberal manner as practised by Europeans of 
condition; and desired that I would Jend them my 
aid toward it, by having a meeting held under my 


sanction. Wishing to be satisfied how the Govern- 
men: would view such a measure, I did not at first 


+ Lords Committee’s Second Report on Indian 
Territories, Session 1852-53, p. 235 ef seq. 
+ This of course refers to Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 
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give him a ‘decided answer ; but stated, that however 
much I wished well, as an individual, to such ar 
object, yet, in the public situation I held, I shoule 
be cautious not to give any appearance of acting 
from my own impulse in a matter which I was sure 
that the Government would rather leave to them 
(the Hindoos) to act in, as they thought right, than 


_ in any manner to control them; but that I would 


consider of the matter, and if | saw no object’on 
ultimately to the course he proposed, I would inferm 
him of it; and if he would then give me a written litt 
of the principal Hindoos to whom he alluded, I would 
send them an invitation to meet at my house. 

“After hits departure, I communicated to tle 
Governor-General what had passed, who laid try 
communication before the Supreme Council, all tle 
members of which approved of the course I had 
taken, and signified, through his Lordship, that they 
saw no objection to my permitting the parties ~o 
meet at my house. 

“It seemed indeed to be as good an opportunty 
as any which could occur of feeling the general pulse 
of the Hindoos, as to the projected system of naticnal 
moral improvemert of them recommended Ey 
Parliament (and towards which they have directed a 
lac to be annually laid out), and this without coiw- 
mitting the Government tn the experiment. The 
success of it has much surpassed any prev’o1s 
expectation. The meeting was accordingly held at 
my house on the 14th of May 1816, at which 50 and 
upwards of the most respectable Hindoo inhabttants 
of rank or wealth attended, including also the prin- 
cipal Pundits; when a sum of nearly half a lac of 
rupeess was subscribed, and many more subscriptio is 
were promised. Those who were well acquainted 
with this people, and know how hardly a Hirdso 
parts with his money upon any abstract speculation of 
mental advantage, will best know how to estimete 
this effort of theirs. It is, however, a beginning irace 
towards improvement which surprises those who have 
known them the longest,.and many of themselses 
also. Most of them, however, appeared to take 
great interest in the proceedings, and all expressed 
themselves in favour of making the acquisition of the 
English language a principal object of education, 
together with its moral and scientific productions. 

‘! tirst received some of the principal Hindoos in 
a room adjoining to that where the generality were to 
assemble. There the Pundits, to most of whom I was 
before unknown, were introduced to me. ‘The us.al 
mode of salutation was on this occasion depar-ed 
from; instead of holding out money in his hane for 
me to touch (a base and degraded custom), the chief 
Pundit held out both his hands closed towards tre; 
and as I offered him my hand, thinking he wished 
to shake hands in our English style, he disc:osed 


ste 


“a number of small sweet-scented flowers, which he 


emptied into my hand, saying that those were he 
flowers of literature, which they were happy to present 
to me on this occasion, and requested me to accept 
from them (adding some personal complimenzs), 
Having brought the flowers to my face, I told him 
that the swect scent was an assurance to me that tey 
would prove to be the flowers of morality, as well as 
of literature, to his nation, by the assistance of hm- 
self and his friends. [his appeared to gratify tlem 
very much.” 
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Ram Mohun Roy was the prime mover 
for the establishment of the Hindoo College. 
But the leading Hindoos of Calcutta 
strongly objected to associate with him in 
this educational movement. ‘The principal 
ground of thetr objection has been very 
clearly set forth by Sir Hyde East in the 
letter under reference. Ram Mohun Roy 
appeared to the Hindoos to all intents and 
purposes a Mussalman. 


“Talking efterwards with several of the company, 
before I proceeded to open the business of the day, I 
found that onz of them in particular; a Brahmin of 
good caste, and a man of wealth and influence, was 
mostly set against Ram Mohun Roy, * * * * He 
expressed 2 hope that no subscription would be 
received from Ram Mohun Roy. I asked, why not? 
‘Because 1e kas chosen to separate himself from us, 
and to attack our religion,’ * # * # 

“Upon another occasion I had asked a very sensible 
Brahmin ‘v iat it was that made some of his people 
so violent against Ram Mohun. He said in truth, they 
did not like a man of his consequence to take open 
part against them; that he himself had advised Ram 
Mohun against it; he had told him that if he foind 
any thing wrong among his countrymen, he should 
have endeavcured, by private advice and persuasion 
to amend it; but that the course he had taken set 
everybody against him, and would do no good in the 
end. They particularly disliked (and this I believe is 
at the bottom of the resentment) his associating 
himself so much as he does with Mussalmans, not 
with this cr that Mussalman, as a personal friend, 
but being continually surrounded by them, and 
suspected to sartake.of meals with them, In fact, he 
has, I believe, newly withdrawn himself from the 
society of kis brother Hindoos, whom he looked down 
upon, which wounds their pride. 

xt a 
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“The pzircipal objects proposed for the adoption 
of the meeting * * were the cultivation of the Bengalce 
and Enazlish languages in particular; next, the 
Hindoostanee tongue, as convenient in the Upper 
Provinces. and then the Persian, if desired, as 
ornamenzal; general duty to God; the English 
system of morals * *; Grammar, writing (in English 
as well as Bengalee), Arithmetic (this is one of the 
Hindoo virtues), History, Geography, Astronomy, 
Mathematics; and in time, as the fund increases, 
English delles-letters, poetry, &c., &c. 

“One of tie singularities of the meeting was, that it 
was composed of persons of various castes, all combin- 
ing for such a purpose, whom nothing else could 
have brought together; whose children are to be 
taught, though not fed, together. 


“Another singularity was that the most distinguished 
Pundits whe attended declared their warm approba- 
tion of all the objects proposed : and when they were 
about to depart the head Pundit, in the name of 
himself and the others, said that they rejoiced in 
having lived to see the day when literature (many 
parts of which had formerly been cultivated in their 
country with considerable success, but which were 
now nearly extinct) was about to be revived with 
greater lust-e and prospect of success than ever. 
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, Another meeting was proposed to be held at the 
distance ‘of a week; and during this interval I conti- 
nued to receive numerous applications for permisson 
to attend it. I heard from all quarters of the 
approbation of the Hindoos at large to the plan; they 
have promised’ that a lac shall be subscribed to begin 
with. It is proposed to desire them to appoint a 
committee of their own for management, taking care 
only to secure the attendance of two or three respect- 
able European gentlemen to aid them, and see that 
all goes on rightly.” 

It is not necessary to proceed any further 
with the history of this institution and its 
successful career. For nearly 40 years it 
maintained its independent existence and it 
turned out such scholars and workers as_ the 
late Revd. K. M. Banerji, Michael M. S. 
Dutt, Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, Ram Gopal 
Ghose, the poet Kashi Prasad Ghose’ and 
many others whose names have become 
almost household words in Bengal. It 
was about 1854 that this institution was 
incorporated.in what is now known as the 
‘Presidency College of Bengal. In August 
1853, Dr. Frederick John Mouat, Secretary 
to the Council of Education, Bengal, drew 
up a history of the Hindoo College which 
was published among the selections from 
the Records of the Bengal Government.* 
Those who are interested in the subject of 
education may consult this publication 
with profit, because it contains much valu- 
able information. 

Owing to the prejudice of his country- 
men against him, Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
with characteristic self-effacement, chose 
to sever his connection with the Hindoo 


College. But he never ceased to take 
interest in matters educational. A 
writer in the “Indian Echo” for 1883— 


presumably Mr. K..M. Chatterjee, Barrister- 
at-law,a grandson of Ram Mohun Roy, 
wrote :—— 


“It is known to but a few of our generation that 
Ram Mohun Roy, baffled in his objects with the 
Government of the day, established a school of his own, 
supported entirely by himself, near Cornwallis Square, 
which afterwards went by the name of Purna Mittra’s 
School. In 1830 the Raja, on the eve of his departure 
for England, and scarcely sanguine of the success of 
his own institution, did all in his power to induce 
people to join the Free Church [nstitution just founded 
by the celebrated Dr. Duff.” 


As regards diffusion of education, the 
people of Bombay were not idle. Mr, 
Warden, the President of the Board of 


* No XIV. Papers relating to the Establishment 
of the Presidency College of Bengal, 1854. 
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Education at Bombay, in his Report for 
1853, wrote :— 


“The Board of education, which now superintends 
under the general orders of the Government, the ad- 
ministration of public mstruction throughout the 
Presidency of Bombay, had its rise as follows :— 


‘In the year 1820, a Committee of the ‘Bombay 
Education Society’ * * formed a committee which 
was called ‘The Native School-book and School 
Committee.’ 


‘The main object of this Committee was to prepare 
and provide suitable books of instruction for the use 
of Native schools in the different vernacular languages 
and to establish and improve Native Schools; and 
two years later this Committee became a_ separate 
society, denominated, ‘The Bombay Native School- 
book and School Society.’ It was for some time sup- 
ported solely by voluntary subscriptions; but an 
appeal was made to Government for assistance, and in 
1824, Government granted an annual allowance of about 
6,000 rupees. In 1825 the Society purchased the 
ground on which the Elphinstone College stands, and 
the name of the Society was changed to that of ‘Bombay 
Native Education Society.’ 


‘Ror several years these Societies laboured under | 
pecuniary and other difficulties, but on the retirement 
of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone from the 
Government of this Presidency in 1827, a powerful 
stimalus was given to the cause of education. In 
honour of that illustrious man, * * who had governed 
Bombay seven years, influential natives in every 
province on this side of India came forward and raised, 
in ccnjunction with Europeans, a durable monument 
to his memory, in the shape of a subscription tothe 
astonishing amount of nearly 30,000, appropriated 
to the promotion of Native Education, * This 
liberal conduct at once placed the cause on a firm 
basis. It was determined to appropriate the sum 
raised to the foundation of ‘Elphinstone Professor- 
ships,’ for teaching the English language, and the arts, 
the sciences, and the literature of Europe. Govern- 
ment then came forward and placed an annual sum 
of 44,000 rupees at the disposal of the Directors of 
Education, in support of the Elphinstone Professor- 
ships, and for the use of the institutions at the 
Presidency. 


“In 1832 a plan for the establishment of the Elphin- 
stone Professorships was arranged. The Elphinstone 
College was erected, and a College Council appointed, 
* 4%, The connexion of this Society with the Elphin- 
stone College then ceased. The management of 
the College, vested in the Council, be¢ame subject to 
the general control of Government.’’} 


Private enterprise in the matter of edu- 
cation was not limited to the presidency 
towns of Calcutta and Bombay only, it 
extended also to many a mofussil station 
of note. Thus one Bengali gentleman 
named Joynarain Ghoshal, an inhabitant 
of Benares, presented a petition to the 


t Pp: 377-378. L. Committee’s Second Report on 
Indian Territories, 1853."' 
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Marquess Hastings when his Lordship 
visited the Upper Provinces in 1814, 


“with proposals for establishing a school in the 
neighbourhood of that city, and requesting that 
government would receivein deposit the sum of Rs. 
20,000, the legal interest of which, together with the 
revenue arising from certain lands, he wished to be 
appropriated to the expense of the institution. The 
design meeting with the approbation of Government, 
Joynarrain Ghossal was acquainted therewith, 
Accordingly in July 1818, he founded his school, 





(GANGADHAR SASTRI. 


ippointing to the management thereof, the Rev. D. 
vorrie, corresponding member of the Calcutta 
vhurch Missionary Society, * * Owing to some 
itigation respecting the lands, with the revenues of 
vhich it was Joynarrain Ghossal’s original intention 
o endow the school, he delivered up to Mr. Corrie a 
1ouse in Benares, to be used as a school-house, and 
issigned.a monthly revenue of 200 rupees for the 
‘upport of the institution. 

‘Nearly 200 children, Hindoo 


and Mussulman, 


2 


— of 
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were soon collected for instruction, and great numbers 
continuing to apply for admission, a statement of the 
school was submitted, through the agents at Benares, 
to the Governor-general in ( ouncil, with an application 
for pecuniary aid from Government ; this was immedi- 
ately granted to the extent of Rs. 252. 12 as. per mensem 
or per annum, Rs 3,033. 


‘In this school, the English, Persian, Hindoostanee 
and Bengallee languages are taught; a number of 
poor children are admitted into the house, where 
they are subsisted and clothed: other poor children 
~ecelvesm>ll allowances for subsistence out of the 
house. The children are admitted without 
regard to caste or country: no scholar is 
admitted under seven years of age, nor do 
any receive pecuniary support for more 
than seven years; *.* A library and 
museum, in connection with the school, 
were proposed to be formed by voluntary 
contribution, ® * * * 

“In April 1825, Colly Shunker Ghossal, 
son of Joynarrain Ghossal, augmented the 
funds of this school by a_ donation of 
Rs. 20,000. * * # 


~y 





The College at Agra was estab- 
from the rent of certain 
held by one Gungadhar 


lished 
lands 
Sastri. 

‘Tt is stated that in the year 1802, the 
local agents in the Agra District reported 
the existence of certain lands held by the 
late Gungadher Pandit in Agra and Ally 
Gurh, yielding an annual rent of nearly 
16,000 rupees, which constituted an en- 
dowment applicable to the maintenance of 
schools and seminaries of learning. The 
accumulated proceeds of these lands 
amounted to nearly 1,50,000 rupees, in- 
terest upon which being allowed, an annual 
income would be yielded by the endow- 
ment, of 20,000 rupees, forming a fund 
adequate to the support of a collegiate 
establishment—a_ scale creditable to the 
Government and beneficial to the people.” 
+ * 

In the districts of the Bombay 
Presidency also, several institu- 
tions for the education of the 
natives were founded by the volun- 
tary contributions and donations 
the people themselves. The 

most noteworthy of these institu- 
tions was the Native School So- 
ciety of the Southern Concan. 

“This society was formed on the 15th June 1823, 
by the exertions of Lieutenant J. B. Jervis, for the 
establishment of native schools in the Southern 
Concan. It commenced its operations with a fund 


* Pp: 404-405 of Appendix to Report from Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
Vol. I (public).” 

+ Ibid. p. 408, 


PATCHEAPPAH MUDALIAR. 


~amounting, in annual subscriptions and donations, to 
1,600 rupees, including some liberal contributions 
‘made by natives of distinction. With this sum _ three 
: were established at Rutnagherry, Nandwera, 
n, for instruction in the Mahratta 
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derived from two public-spirited natives, Mahomed — 
Ibrahim Pacha and Vittoba Ragoonath Caunt, * *”*~ 


PATCHEAPPAH’S SCHOOLS. ~ ‘35% 


Although these schools in the Madras 
Presidency were not established during the 
period of which we are treating here, yet 
this seems to be the proper place to refer 
to them. Regarding these schools, it 1s 
stated in an official publication :— p 


“The founding of Patcheappah’s Schools marks— 
indeed an era in the history of Madras education, as 
it was the first example of intelligent natives of 
various castes combining to aid the cause of popular 
instruction. Patcheappah, in whose name these- 
institutions are founded, was a wealthy Hindoo, who, 
dying in the last (18th) century, left one lakh of 
pagodas by his will for the establishment of charities, 
chiefly of a religious character, but in» part dedicated 
to objects of general benevolence.. The Advocate-_ 
General, Sir Herbert Compton, having discovered 
that these charities were totally unperformed, and the: 
funds spoliated by the successive executors of his 
will, filed an information in the Supreme Court, 
and obtained a general decree against the pa ty- 
finally liable for an account of the fund, to be pa 
with accumulated  interest—amounting to many 
lakhs of rupees—and also for the performance of the 
charities. In the whole there were finally collected to 
the credit of the charities nearly eight lakhs of rupees. 
A scheme was prepared, whereby, in due accordance 


4 
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with the provisions of the will, and without ree 










upon any specific religious or benevolent charitie 


mentioned in the will, it was proposed that all the 
accumulated sums beyond one lakh of pagodas (that 
is, upwards of four lakhs of rupees with all accumulat- 
ing interest) should be devoted to educational establish- 
ments in various parts of the Presidency, and parti- 
cularly at Madras. The scheme pro sided all details 
for the quality, localities, subjects of instruction, and 
governance of these institutions ; and they were all 
finally incorporated in a decree of the Court. After 
some years directions were given, under Lord Elphin- 
stone’s government, for the Board of Revenue making 
such orders as were necessary to carry out the decree 
of the Supreme Court and the wishes of the Court of 
Directors. A school in Black Town was established: 
in January 1842, for affording gratuitous education 
tothe poorer classes of the native community in the 
elementary branches of English literature and science, 
coupled with instruction in Tameel and Telegoo. “* * 
* %* * Tn the same vear [1846] the Patcheappah 
trustees took over the charities of another rich native 
named Govindoo Naidoo. In_ 1856 scholarships were 
given in this benefactor’s name at Patcheappah's 
Schools, and later on a separate Primary School was 
opened from the same funds. The new _ institution 
was called ‘‘Govindoo Naidoo’s Primary School,” and 
was opened in 1864. In the year 1869 a ‘third school 
of equal importance was established by means of a 
bequest from C. Sreenivassa Pillay, who had_ been 
for several years president of Patcheappah’s charities.” 
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“benefit of their employes. 


‘WELFARE WORK” 


It is not necessary to multiply other 
instances of private enterprise in matters 
educational between the years 1813 —1833. 
In the light of the facts, narrated here, it 
cannot be said that the Government took 
the initiative in the diffusion of education 


-or rather high education amongst the people 


of India. 


Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. 


And it was because the people 


“WIE LFARE WORK”: 
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tried to help themselves in education that the 
educational policy of Government met with 
some amount of success. The British mode 
of the administration of India reduced the 
people to sank poverty and made them quite 
helpless and hence they were unable to 
be quite independent of State ‘aid in 
education. ; 


WHAT IT IS AND WHY WE 


SHOULD ADOPT IT IN INDIA 


ESTERN industrialists have learned 
that, if good work is expected from 
their employes, they must organize 

a system of “welfare work” for laboring 
men and women. Welfare work is xot 
charitable work. Charity represents the 
aid offered to a poor person who is out of 
work ‘or incapable of working. Welfare 
work, on the contrary, means the uplift 
work engaged in by employers for the 
The industrial- 
ists of the Occident look on welfare work 
as an investment which pays substantial 
dividends. It represents a bonus over and 
above the wages paid to laboring people 
and is calculated to better the conditions 
under which the working men and women 
live and work. It airns to make the laborer 
more contented and comfortable, and in 
every manner-possible to raise the standard 
of living. A humanitarian spirit has 
entered into welfare work—a_ recognition 
of the duty of the employer toward the 
hundreds and thousands of men and wamen 
who work for him, earning the profits that 
keep him in opulence; but the. industrialists 
who carry on great welfare enterprises have 
no hesitancy in confessing that the motive 
back of the work is not philanthropic, but 
selfish. They have learned that it is good 
business policy to treat employes ‘consi- 
derately. The vast sums which they yearly 
expend in this direction have brought a 
harvest of returns. Indeed, welfare work 
has proved such a splendid investmen: that 
the employers hire specialists at high 
salaries—men and women who have made 


a life-study of uplift work—to take charge 


of this -ranch of their business.and manage 
it so that it will bring the greatest returns 
in healthy, happy, more productive working 
people. Because it helps along the evolve- 
ment of unevolved human beings and raises 
the standard -of their living, ideals and 
ambitions, welfare work is worthy of the 
consideration of nations in search of models 
to copy. 

Welfare work is about twenty-five years 
old. It began a quarter of a century ago 
in Germary, where it-was instituted under. 
the name: “Wohlfahris  Einrichtungen” 
—welfare institution—in the Government 
subsidized factories. At that time bath 
rooms, club rooms, lunch rooms and similar 
conveniences were installed in factories for 
the free use of the employes. It did not 
take long for Western industrialists to grasp 
the utility of the innovation and the idea 
rapidly soread through the West. Today 
even Japan is copying. the welfare methods 
of the enlightened nations of the Occident. 
It is only a question of time when India 
will kecome quickened to the necessity of 
similar organized effort for the uplift of the 
jJaboring classes. Huindostan is becoming 
more and more eager to adopt Western 
industrialism, and 1t behooves the nation to 
study features like welfare work which 
Occidental captains of industry are mtroduc- 
ing in order to mitigate the evils of the 
system and render the lot of the wage 
earne: as happy as possible. 

Indistrialism, without welfare work, is 
soulless—inhuman. The poor people who 
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earn their living by the sweat of their 
brow, labor under disadvantages from the 
very beginning of their existence. The 
child is neglected because the parents must 
be away all day working hard in mill or 
factory. Just as soon as the child grows to 
the age where it can be used asa small cog 
in the machinery of production, it is set to 
work. There is little chance for education 
or for the development of the finer faculties. 
The child grows to manhood or womanhood 
a beast of burden, little higher than the 
animals. From its birth the tentacles 
of the trade octopus crush it in their 
merciless grip, squeezing out their life 
energy in the form of production, throwing 
aside the battered bodies when theit useful- 
ness is gone. Welfare work steps in 
between the worker and destruction. It 
aims to soften the blow of the business 
bludgeon and keep it from stunning the 
working people into senseless automatons. 


Industrialism realizesthat it pays to have - 


intelligent men and women workers rather 
than soulless animals. Itis poor business 
policy to employ laborers who have little 
or no brains, and who_,are incapable of 
intelligently doing even physical work. So 
industrialists are trying to make men and 
women out of their stolid helpers.’ 

Welfare work expresses itself in many 
forms. It seeks to better tHe surroundings 
of the employe both at liome and in the 
factory ; it seeks to make the environment 
in which the worker lives and labors plea- 
sant and healthful; it - provides clean, 
wholesome recreation for hours of leisure ; 
affords opportunity for mental improvement ; 
furnishes doctors, drugs and. nurses if the 
empleye is injured or ill; 
laboring people to save their money and 
advises them how to invest their savings 


to the best advantage; helps them to 
secure cheap, reliable insurance;- and 
provides relief and pension funds for 


disability or old age. Both the employer 
and the employe reap a rich harvest of 
dividends in the clear heads, steady nerves 
andiron muscles of the people who take 
advantage of the opportunities offered them 
for improvement and advancement. The 
illiterate are given a chance to secure an 
education; readers are provided with 
libraries stocked with choice books; the 
unskilled may perfect themselves at a trade ; 


encourages | 
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the beneficence of welfare work is so many- 


sided, possesses So many ramifications that- 


it is impossible ta give a detailed account 
of this great uplift work which will cover 
the whole ground or carry an idea of its 
real greatness. 

The experiment has been tried so many 
times that there 1s no question as to the 
beneficent results of welfare work of various 
discriptions. Shops in which lunch rooms 
have been established where employes can 
secure a warm meal for a nominal sum 
instead of the mid-day cold snack, have 
immediately shown greater and _ better 
production. The employes feel more like 
working hard and conscientiously on a 
wel.-filled stomach, and after a warm meal. 
Their health is improved and they are 
physically better able to turn out a better 
grade of work. In some shops where a 
number of girls are employed, a _ hot 


are permitted to leave work and eat 
breakfast at any time. This was déne 
because it was discovered that the young 
ladies came to work very early in the 
morning. Usually they ate an insufficient 
orno breakfast, and during the morning 
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-breakfast is provided and the young women - 


either stole a few minutes to surreptitiously 


eat a little: lunch or worked on empty, 
rebeilious stomachs. It was out of the 
question to expect that employes working 
under such a handicap could give the best 
of ‘themselves to their employer. The 
factory operatives, toned up by nourishing 
diet, pay solid returns in better labor for 
the outlay incurred in feeding them. 

A steel and iron company of America 
maintains probably the finest hospital in the 
United States, where an average of 65, 000 
cases yearly are cared for. The man who 
superintends the welfare work of this com- 
pany is a physician. Seventeen thousand 
employes, scattered over four States, are 
under his care. These employes represent 
thirty-two nationalities, speak twenty-seven 
languages and a number of dialects, and 
number, with their families, 80, 000 persons. 

Probably the most extensive and intensive 
welfare work in America is done by the rail- 
ways. The various railway corporations of 
the United States annually spend immense 
sums in looking after the well-being of 
their employes. It is absolutely necessary for 
them to do so. The business demands clear 
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“WELFARE WORK” 


heads, nerves of iron and muscles of steel. 
If any of these requirements are lacking in 
an employe—something untoward happens 
——the railway company pays the damages. 
It has been found more economical to spend 
money to keep the employes in perfect con- 
dition than.to pay damages for accidents. 
The story is told of a railway magnate 
that he never permits a driver to climb uf 
on the engine and engineer the train una. 
he declares on oath that he did not quarre. 
with his wife the previous night. The 
psychological reason for this action is easy tc 
explain: a man who has quarrelled with his 
wife is nervous and sour-tempered. Its 
not advisable that the lives of a train-load 0: 
people should be placed in his hands. It is 
for this essential reason that the master 9: 
this railway line has made this rule. 
the self-same reason it is evident that 1: 


‘pays the employer to do everything in his 


power to make the employe reasonabl> 
contented and happy: and this forms th= 
basis of welfare work on railways. 

Railway employes are peculiarly suscef- 
tible to temptations which, if succumbed tc, 
break down the mind and ruin the cons 
titution, rendering them worthless. The 
trainmen must spend a great deal of the 
time away from home. They  natura‘ly 
gravitate to the liquor shop, which, in 
the Occident, ig always elegantly furnished 
and attractively lighted. The saloon s 
practically the only place open to them 
where they can amuse themselves for a 
small price. Drunkenness and disaster 
follow. Recognizing this, the different 
railway companies have established inst:tu- 
tions of many kinds, especially designed for 
the use and benefit of their employes. [n 
some cases the corporations are assisted Ly 
the Young Men’s Christian Association ; bat 
even then the railway companies pay che 
bulk of the expenses, usually shoulderirg 
sixty per cent of the burden. 

The clubhouses and similar institutioas 
maintained for railway employes a-e 
equipped with every modern convenience 
for the pleasure and comfort of men. 
Baths, with an abundance of hot and co.d 
water; restaurants that serve wholesome, 
well-cooked food at all hours of the dey 
and night; dormitories with plenty of 
clean, fresh bedding; gymnasiums; 
‘libraries and reading rooms stocked wich 
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choice books and magazines and news- 
papers; Dilliard and pool rooms, bewling 
alleys, and writing rooms form part 2f the 
euilpment of these welfare clubs. 

Lecture courses on subjects of interest to 
railway workers, or general topics, and 
classrooms where the employes can secure 
instruction in railroad rules, mathematics, 
shorthand, telegraphy, operating  air- 
brakes, combustion of coal, meckanical 
drawing and kindred subjects, are regularly 
maintained. By taking advantage of these 
classes operators are able to qualify them- 
selves for aigher positions. The sriritual 
side receives attention; but religion is not 
forced on the men. The employes ay, in 
some cases, a fee of from Rs. gto Rs. 15 
annually. This entitles them to the free 
use of the building and includes the use of 
the library, reading room and correspon- 
dence rooms. A small fee, barely covering 
the cost, is assessed for meals, bed and 
baths. The buildings are open dey and 
night and a meal or a bath may be aad at 
any hour. 

‘The Southern Pacific Railway has _ estab- 
lished a chain of these club houses extending 
through a number of Western States. No 
expense has been spared in fitting them up, 
and bezuty as well as utility has been 
consulted in planning the buildings. 
Darkened bed-rooms are provided for 
men whe have night runs and are »bliged 
to sleep in the day-time. Batirooms, 
washrooms, toilets, cardrooms, billia-d, pool 
and lounging rooms all are elegantly fitted 
and luxuriously furnished. The men are 
given opportunity to study, and well- 
stocked litraries furnish reference ‘works Or 
light reading, as may be desired. Every 
effort is made to keep the men in touch 
with tieiz families ‘so that home ties wi]| 
not be broken because of protracted 
absence. Some of these club houses cost AS 
high as Rs. 45,000 and are furnished on a 
corresponding scale. Other Western raj] 
roads have followed the example of the 
Southern Pacific and have built and equip- 
ped club houses for their employes. The 
only requirement for membership in these 
clubs is that the applicant must be an 


employe of the road and must behave like 
a gentleman. 


The Atchison, 


Topeka and Senta Fe 
Railway Company 


operates a system oi 
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“reading rooms” for their employes. Not less 
than three quarters of a million rupees is 
represented by these reading rooms, which 
really are club houses, with sleeping rooms, 
swimming pools, music rooms, billiard and 
pool rooms and bowling alleys. 

The modern policy of the railways is to 
encourage their employes to learn the 
business from the ground up and qualify 
themselves for higher’ positions. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company maintains 
a “Railroad High School”, equipped with 
everv up-to-date appliance which the mind 
of man could suggest. It is considered to 
be the peer of the leading technical schools 
of the United States. A four-year’s course 
perfects the student in everything connected 
with railway work from mechanical drawing 
to machine designing. The school contains 
a draughting room,a carpenter shop, forging 
room, wood-working and metal working 
departments fitted up with the most modern 
tools and appliances, all for the free use of 
the students. 

This same railway has established eight 
scholarships for the technical training of 
the sons of living or dead employes. The 
scholarships are worth Rs, 1,800 a year 
each. They are secured by competitive 
examination and two are awarded each 
year. Another school is maintained by 
the Pennsylvania road where students study 
telegraph and are instructed in the duties 
that generally fall to the lot of station 
master. Other railways have _ elaborate 
student systems, while some compel their 
apprentices to go to the night schools 
which the company maintains. Two rail- 
ways subscribe for scholarships in the rail- 
way courses at the Chicago University, 
which are distributed freely among their 
amployes. The classes are held at night 
30 the men who work in the day-time can 
attend them. 

The railway companies compute that they 
are well-paid for their outlay in providing 
educational facilities for apprentices and 
employes, by the better work due to higher 
proficiency, which is given them by the 
employes they educate. 

Kighteen American railways have put 
into practice the pensioning of old and 
faithful employes. “The number of employes 
efected by the railroad pension funds are 
around 500,000. The relief work for dis- 
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abled or sick employes has also been taken 
over by the companies, who have system- 
atized it and put it on a substantial basis. 
All the large railroads conduct hospital 
associations. The men pay a fee of about 
two rupees a month, and receive medical 
attention, hospital service and physician’s 
attendance in case of injury or sickness. 

One of the most helpful branches of 
railway welfare work is the savings and 
investment feature. The railway companys 
assist the employe to save his money and 
invest it to gcod advantage. The leading 
American railways have different plans for 
caring for their employes’ savings. Some 
invest the money in stocks, others in houses, 
land and property. But in every instance 
the money is absolutely safe and earns 
good dividends. 

Welfare work is not confined to railway 


companies. Hardly any large industry 
can be named which does not conduct 
welfare work of some kind or other tn the 


interests of its employes. Inthe department 
stores, where one can buy merchandise of 
all kinds, groceries, wearing: apparel, 
household furniture, hardware, etc., where 
hundreds of men, women and children are 


employed, welfare work usually finds 
expression in a restaurant which sells 
eatables at cost prices. Provision is also 


made at these great stores to educate the 
boysand girls and teach them to live the life 
worth while. Many stores permit their 
juvenile employes to study foran hour or an 
hour and a half during the regular business 
hours, besides providing scholastic facilities 
on the premises. 

The writer recently paid an extensive 
visit to a mammoth soap factory situated 
at Buffalo, New York. Here he was 
entertained by the proprietor, Mr. Larkin, 
at a noon-day meal. On the menu were 
marked the prices of the various dishes, hot 
and cold—and a sumptuous list of dishes it 
was—and the prices were extremely reason- 
able. When the prices of the restaurant at 
the soap factory were compared with those 
obtaining at ordinary cafes and refectories 
in the same town, the difference proved to 
be great. The prices of the welfare restau- 
rant were amazingly cheaper. Mr. Larkin 
explained that the restaurant was absolutely 
self-supporting. It was a_ co-operative 
affair, run for the benefit of the employes 
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Private Audience. 


ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 


and not a cent of profit was made out of the 
concern. 

Welfare work brings the employer and 
the employe into close relationship. it 
helps the rich man to grasp the problems 
of life which the poor man must solve and 


‘ thus conduces to universal brotherhood. It 


raises the general tone of the employes, 
increases their loyalty and instills in them 
the feeling that the success of the company 
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means success for them—that employer and 
employe must stand or fall together -that 
their interests are interlocked so that each 
must be .cyal to the other or both will fail. 
Viewed from every point, welfare work is a 
splendid investment. It pays big dividends. 
Indian ircustrialists should make a system- 
atic study of the system and adopt it for 
their peculiar requirements. 
Saint NrHav SINGH. 


ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 


(Translated from Persian MSS.) 
Section If. | 
ABOUT HIS OFFICERS. 
§ 28. Humiliation of Nasrat Jang. 


HEN Zulfigar Khan Bahadur Naszat 
Jang, after the capture of Jinn, 
arrived within 4 oses* of the Im- 

perial camp at Parnalat, Sarbarah Khan, 
the sofwal, reported to the Emperor that an 
Imperial order had been issued [to Nasrat 
Jang] for the chastisement of the enemy 
[z.e., Marathas] roving in the direction of the 
Base Camp, and [yet] the Khan had arrived 
near the Imperial camp. The Emperor 
said, “Don’t give him a pass to. enter 
the lines of the army. Yar Ah Beg, who is 
the agent of Nasrat Jang, should write 
about this matter to him.” Next morning 
he entered the Imperial encampment with- 
out a pass and demanded an order for 
admission to the Emperor’s private audience. 
His Majesty ordered that Nasrat Jang should 
come to the presence with his quiver and 
pouch [of amunition] fastened to his waist, 
his bow on his shoulders, and: his musket 
in his hand, and that, contrary to the former 
practice, when his palki used to come to the 
rope-fence (jalz) of the Private Audience 
Hall, he would that day have to leave his 


palki inside the rope-fence near the two , 


rawtis (small square tents) of the Hall of 
Yar Ali Beg wrote [to 


* MS. N. reads fourteen koses. 
+ Ir. MS. omits at Parnala, 


Nasrat Jang] fully about this angry order. 
The Khan dismounted at the gulal-bar (red 
canvas wall round the Imperial quarters), 
stripped orf all weapons from his person, 
and wishing for an interview sat down at 
the raw at the door of the Private Audience 
Hall, waiting for the order of his present- 
ation. The Emperor passed two gharist 
without speaking of or attending [to Nasrat 
Jang], and then permittcd him to. enter, 
As he wished to kiss the Emperor’s toes, 
His Majesty extended his right leg||, On 
account of his great confusion and 
agitation Nasrat Jang’s knees touched the 
cushion (masnad) of the Emperor, who got 
displeased at it, but with extreme kindness 
and favour, he faid his hand on the Khan's 
back and said, “You were absent for a long 
time anid so have forgotten the etiquette of 
the Court. (Verse) 


A crow turned its tail to the city and its face to the 
[Surely] the crow’s tail was better than its head / 
Ther the Emperor turned his face to- 
wards Bahramand Khan and said, “How 
can it be that servants brought up in my 
household unlearn etiquette by reason of 
their going away from the Court? Evi- 
dently this Khan’s eyesight has been 
affected.”” So he ordered Muharram Khan 
to bring a pair of spectacles and with his 
own hands place them on Nasrat Jane’s 
nose, ard also insisted that he should 0 
to his quarters in that guise, and that as 


t A ghar is 24 minutes. 


, | Ir. MS. reads “Nasrat Jang extending his right 
eg”. ; 
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it wasa gift from the Emperor he should 
for three days come to the darbar with 
the spectacles on, as was the rule about 
robes of honour. 

When Nasrat Jang saw this disgrace, 
he, through the intercession of Amir Khan, 
the superintendent (darogha) of the 
emperor’s personal servants (khaiwas), at night 
secured permission to depart for the punish- 


ment of the Marathas. After the ‘zsha 
prayer he came with the spectacles on, 
had audience in the room where the 


Emperor counted his beads, and took’ his 
leave. 

[ Text.—Irving MS. 1b-—2a, MS. N. 374—392. ] 

Notés.—Zulfiqar Khan, surnamed Nasrat Jang 
Bahadur, was a son of Aurangzib’s prime minister 
Asad Khan. (Born 1657 A.D., executed in 1713). 
The fort of Jinji (or Gingee in the South Arcot 
Distrizt) capitulated to him on 7th Feburary, 1698. 
Parnala (or Panhala’ was besieged by Aurangzib 
from oth March to 28th May, 1701. The Base 
Camp was at Islampuri on the Bhima river. Bahra- 
mand Khan was the chief paymaster, ‘died sth 
November, 1702.) Amir Khan was Mir Abdul 
Karim (son of Amir Khan Shah Jahani). 


§ 29. Obey orders first. 


‘Zulfiqar Khan Bahadur Nasrat Jang had 
by order gone in pursuit of Hanuwant 
[Rao], the wretched commander of the 
[Maratha] infidels. By chance he passed 
within four miles of the Imperial encamp- 
ment. So, he petitioned, “As it has 
happened by chance that I have to pass 
close to the [Emperor’s army, I consider 
ita breach of etiquette to go away with- 
out waiting upon your Majesty.” On the 
application the Emperor wrote, ‘Two 
things have been done by you contrary to 
good manners: first, why have you let 
the brigands pass close to the Imperial 
encampment? This act was not free from 
badness of conduct, nay it was likely to 
cause a disturbance. Secondly, by not 
engaging in the work entrusted to you 
and by making a request contrary to it, 
you have shown disobedience. Obey God, 
obey the Prophet, and obey the 
commanders (kings) among you!”’ 
‘Text.--Ir. MS. 21 a & 6. 


€ 30. Presumptuousness of a Deccani 
officer. 


From the news-letter of the army of 
Zulfiqar Khan Nasrat Jang, the Emperor 
learnt that Jang-ju Khan Deccani, who held 
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the rank of a Commander of Five Thousand 
cavalry, had placed his kettledrums on 
buifaloes and in a mischievous spirit had 
ordered them to be carried side by side with 
the kettledrums of Nasrat Jang Khan on an 
equal footing. The Emperor wrote, ‘What 


harm does it do to me, and what objection - 


has Nasrat Jang Khan to it? So long as 
this chief of the accursed and wretched 
tribe does not understand ;jhis own parading 
(tashhir), which is the height of dis- 
grace, even if he carries his drums in 
advance of those of Nasrat Jang, it would 
be just what [we] desire! His marching 
abreast of Nasrat Jang, too, is no small 
disgrace to him.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 36-—4a, not in MS. N. 


Note.—Tashhty is a mode of punishment in which a 


ae 


man is publicly disgraced by being paraded through a - 


city or camp mounted on an ass and accompanied by 
noisy music, in parody of a royal procession. 


§ 31. Faithlessness of Deccani officers. 


The letter-writer (sawanth) of Nasrat Jang 
reported to the Emperor that Zindan Khan 
Deccani, who had got the rank of Com- 
mander of Four Thousand in. the. roll 
(zabita) of the Deccan, used to sacrifice his 
life in the [military] service of the Emperor 


? 


and hence it would be proper to confer a | 


higher rauk on him. Nasrat Jang Khan 
wrote to the Emperor to the same effect. 
The Emperor wrote this order;—‘The term 
‘sacrificing his life’ is a mere piece of 
rhetoric and a flourish of the pen! If he 
repeatedly sacrificed his life, how is it 
possible for him to be alive still ?: To show 
favour to this race (2.e., the Deccanis) 1s to 
take up a scorpion by the hand or to keep 
a sezpent in the arms. The people of 
Kufa are faithless.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. ga, not in MS. N. 

Notes.—This contempt for Deccani officers was 
unjust. It was a Deccani officer who, by great activity, 
courage and enterprise, captured Sambhaji. Kufa 


isatownin Asiatic Turkey, west of the Euphrates 
and east of Mashhad. 


§ 32. Beware of the Syeds of Barha! 


From the report of the province of 
Khandesh* the Emperor learnt that Syed 


*Mr. Irvine’s originnl MS. reads Nader, his copy 
of it Anmadabad, and the Rampur MS. Tader. Now, 
the father of Hasan Ali was appointed Faujdar of 
Nander (which, however, was not a province) in 
Feb. 1590 (47.A. 335). Hasan Ali’s charge, the 
Faujdart of Nandurbar, was a part of Malwa and not 


Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur had shown great 
activity in fighting with Hanuwant, the 
_ general of the misbelievers- [Marathas], 
sacked his bdse-camp (bungah), taken alive 
the brother’s son of Janaji and honoured 
him by conversion to Islam. Zulfigqar 
Khan Bahadur Nasrat Jang, who was 
passing by that place for chastising the 
disturber Dhanna Jadon, recommended 
_ promotions for both the [Syed] brothers and 
sent the letter-of recommendation to the 
Emperor by relays of couriers (dak), praying 
that the elder brother’s rank which was 800 
might be raised to 1000, and the younger 
brother’s, which was 700, to goo. 

Across the sheet [of the report] the Emperor 
wrote, “Bravo! Why should it not be sc? 
. The Syeds, who are sources of auspicious 
ness, bear this meaning that they should 
; try with all their life for supporting the 
strong faith of their forefather, His Holiness 
the Syed among prophets [Muhammac]. 
Send to both the brothers with [a mace- 
bearer] two robes of honour from the special 
wardrobe, with two plain daggers set with 
jasper and having pearl straps. The Prime 
Minister should write a ‘Letter By Order’ 
- full of praise and send it to them.” 










f <Across the letter [of Nasrat Jang] Eis 
Majesty wrote, “The recommendation of 
promotion made by this hereditary servant 
aware of my sentiments, was very proper. 
Failure on the part of generals to conciliate 

_ good soldiers is injustice. It should not be 
done. But itis difficult [for me] to consent 
to their promotion in one step. True, love 
for the high-ranked Syeds is a part of our 
faith, nay more, it is the very essence of 
spiritual knowledge; and enmity to this 

' tribe is the cause of entry into hell-fire and 

of [incurring] the anger of God. But we 

should not do an act which might be a 

source af our grief in this world and misery 

in the next. To relax the reins to the 

Syeds of Barha is to bring on final ruin, ze., 

a bad end; because these people at getting 

the least prosperity and promotion — boast 

‘There is none like me’, stray from che 

path of right conduct, cherish high views, 


of Guzerat (Ahmadabad). Nandurbar is described in 
M.U. iii 131 as a part of Baglana, which -last was 
situated between Khandesh on the east and Guzerat 

- on the west. So a report about his exploit mignt 
well have come from Khandesh. Hence my emenda- 
tion. 
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and cause impediment. If they are neglect- 


ed, worldly affairs become difficult to 
perform. If they are cotrected, the feet fall 
into mud. 


Text.—Ir. MS, 268 & 272. 

Notes.—Syed Hasan Ali Khan of Barha, afterwards 
became Qutoulrnulk Abdullah Khan and the Waszr 
of Farukhsivar. He is known to fame as one of the 
“Syed Brethers’ or Indian King-makers. In 
Aurangzib’s_ reign he was Faujdar of Nandurbar and 
Sultanpur. (Life in Jf.U. iii, 130—140.) Hasan Ali’s 
heroic but disastrous fight with the Marathas under 
Nima Sindhia (1698) is described by Khafi Khan, 
ii. 457. His brother Husain Ali Khan, afterwards 
created Amir-ul-umara, did not serve in the Deccan 
in Aurangzio’s reign, but was Faujdar of Hindun- 
Biana. (Life in M.U. i. 321—338). Hence both the 
MSS. are wrong in giving the name of the hero of 
this episode as Yusatn Alt. Nasrat Jang ‘‘returned 
to Court after punishing Dhanna Jadon’”’ about 
January, 1700 (M.A. 432. Buthe had a roving 
commission from £701 to 1705 to chastise the Maratha 
bands wherever found. 


§ 33. The Rise of the Nizam's father. 


When Ghaziuddin Khan Bahadur Firuz 
Jang, whose original name .was Mir 
Shihabuddin, first came to India from Vzlayet, 
his father ‘Abid Khan, through the mediation 
of Sarbuland Khan the Paymaster, intro- 
duced him to the Emperor at Delhi in 
the course of His Majesty's ride on a 
pilgrimage to the saint Qutb [Shah’s tomb], 
and got fer him the rank of a commander 
of three hundred horse. Afterwards when 
the Empzror went to Ajmir, none of the 
scouts consented [to go out] to bring news 
about Prince Muhammad Akbar who had 
gone over to the Rajputs. Mir Shihabuddin 
said, “This slave is willing.” ‘The Eniperor 
gave him a robe of honour and a promotion 
of two hundred, and so sent him. On the 
14th dav the news of his return reached the 
sentinels round the Imperial army, and he 
too sent a letter saying “This slave has 
arrived with true news. Please quickly 
issue an ozder for my admission into the 
camp that [ may tell it.” On the petition 
the Emperor wrote, (verse) 

‘“‘Whosoever drinks, like the ruby, the blood of the 
liver and grows patient, 
Becomes the ornament of the top of the, crown 
of Fortune.” 

The kofwai must give him a pass to enter 

the camp. - ‘ 


Text.—Ir. MS. 106, MS. N. 316 and’ 32a. 

Notes.—Mir Shihabuddin, ‘surnamed Ghaziuddin 
Khan Firug Jang, was the son of Abid Khan, Sadr 
of Aurangzib's reign, and the father of the 1st Nizamul 
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mulk (Mir Qamruddin, Chin Qalich Khan, Asaf Jah). 
Shihabuddin came from his home in Samarqand to 
seck his fortune at the Court of Delhi in Oct., 166g. 
The incident of the present anecdote is also described 
in the Masir-t-Alamgtri p. 185, Khafi Khan, ii. 267, 
and in his hfe in the Afastr-ul-uwmara it, 832 et seg. 
lt took place some time before Akbar’s rebellion. 
hrlayet means any country across the N. W., frontier 
of India, especially Central Asia. Prince Akbar 
rebelled against his father in January, 1681. 


$34. Trials to be held strictly according 
to Quranic Law. 


The Emperor learned from the news-letter 


of the army of Firuz Jang Khan that he had - 


while holding audience, executed a man 
named Muhammad ‘Aqil on the charge of 
highway robbery. The Emperor wrote, 
“The Prime Minister [Asad Khan] should 
write thus to the foolish Khan Firuz Jang, 
—-You have undertaken an execution, 7.e., 
the destruction of what God had. built, 
without proof according to religious Law. 
Alas for the day when the heirs of [the slain] 
will arrive and refuse to accept the price 
cf his blood! How can this humble being 
[Aurangzib! help giving the order of 
retaliation [on you], as mercy in the 
exercise of penal laws is contrary to the 
authority of the Word of God [i.e., the 
Quran]? And kindness should not 
averpower you in [matters concern- 
ing] the religion of God’’ 

Text.—ir. MS. 36, MS. N. ga. 

Note.—Ghaziuddin Khan Firuz Jang Bahadur, the 
father of the first -Mizam of Haidarabad, was one of 
ike two highest generals of Aurangzib, the other being 
his rival Nasrat Jang. (Died 1710 A.D.) The price 
of blood is the money-compensation for which the heirs 
of a murdered man may, under the Islamic law, give 
up their demand for the execution of the murderer. 


(Compare the same practice among the ancient 
Peutons.} 


Preaches meekness to 
Firuz Jang. | 
The Emperor learnt from the news-letter 

of Ghazi-uddin Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, 
that the Khan had laid it down that in the 
orders which he sent to various places the 
phrase ‘By the £aramat-buniad command [of 
the Khan] should be written. 


S 35: 


The Emperot wrote, “No harm. His 
ancestors- were hermits and inmates of 
monasteries. [ allow the use of ‘By com- 


mand’ only.. But a Commander of Seven 


Thousand -does not possess miraculous 
power (daramat). | order that in future 
the customary present on the [mperor’s 
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coronation anniversary which he will send 
to [us] his slaves, will not be accepted 
[by us|.” 

When Ghaziuddin Khan got news of it, 
he petitioned thus, ‘*He who repents of 
asin becomes Sinless as it were, and 
when a man confesses a fault verily 
God forgives all his faults, few and 
many.’ On the petition the Emperor 
wrote, ‘‘Whosoever earns the pardon 
of his affliction by means of reform- 
ation, God will recompense him. 
And ifaman returns to his sins, God 
wreaks vengeance on him!?”’ 

Text—Ir. MS. 246 & 23a. 

Notes.—Ghaziuddin Khan, the father of the first 
Nizamulmulk, was the grandson of Alam Shaikh, a 
scholar and saint of Samargand (df. U. ILL. 837, 120,) 
who claimed descent from Shaikh Shihabuddin Sahara. 
wardi, a renowned saint of Central Asia. There is a 
play upon the phrase Karamat-buniad, which may 
mean (1) gracious and (2) miracle-working. Aurangzib | 
takes it in the latter sense, hence his objection and 
ironical remark that he is only a slave of Firuz Jang! 


$36. Kindness to Hamid Khan 
Bahadur. 


. The Emperor learnt from the report of 
the army of Hamid Khan Bahadur, the 
brother of Ghaziuddin Khan Firuz Jang, 
that though not granted this distinction 
by the Emperor, he carried with himself 
kettledrums and bandsmen, and everyday 
played the naubat as at festivities. On the 
sheet the Emperor wrote, “The brother of 
[iruz Jang Khan is not such a fool as to act 
so very audaciously. Itis evident that there 
is some festival for other] in his house 
everyday. As even low persons do not 
require permission from the Emperor 
to play the naubat on festive occasions, 
why should he? In future the  news-! 
writer must not spitefully bring such 
charges against him. [ admire his patience 
that while, in spite‘of his holding the rank 
of a Commander of Four Thousand horse 
and the title Bahadur, | have not granted 
him the right to play the naubai in view of 
the littleness of his wisdom, he _ himself 
has not once asked for this [mark of 
distinction. |” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 106 & 11a. MS. N. 11d & 12a. 

Notes.—Khawajah Hamid, the son of Qalich Khan 
(Ihawajah Abid) and brother of Firuz Jang, was created 
Harid Khan Bahadur in Sep., 1685; afterwards got 
the t tles of Muizuddaulaand Salabat Jang. See Life in 
Mastr-ul-umara, U1, 765. In Aurangzib's reign he - 
did not rise to a higher rank than the command of 


250 (aetual number of troopers 1500.) He was quite 
distinct from Hamid-ad-din Khan Bahadur. Died at 
Kulbarga 1140 A. H. 


$37. Oppressive governor rebuked, 


Khan Jahan Bahadur, who was the 
governor of the Panjab, greatly oppressed 
‘the inhabitants of the place at the time of 
his return, so that the matter reached the 


Emperor’s knowledge from the reports 
_ (sawanth). On the day of interview the 
Emperor told him, “I had not expected 


this of you. The worst of all {your acts] 
is that you have set on foot certain innova- 
trons (bidat, heretical practices) in the sagirs 
appertaining to Lahor which will last for 
ever. (Verse) | 

Even after his death the tyrant docs not abstain 

: from oppressian, 


The plumes of the [dead] eagle become at last 
the feathers of arrows !’ 





Text.—Ir. MS. 6a & 6. 
Notes.—Mir Malik Husain, Bahadur [Xhan, brother 
of Azam Khan Kokah, (created Khan Jahan Bahadur 
r KXokaltash in 1673, and Zatar Jang in 1675) was one ot 
the highest officérs of Aurangzib and long served in 
the Deccan. Appointed Subahdar of the Panjab 
uth Ap., 1691, but dismissed in the middle of 16u3. 
Died 23rd Nov., 1697 ; buried at Nakudar in the 
Panjab Doab. (1. ife in Masrr-ul-nmara, i. 798-—8: 3). 


~~  § 38. Qualifications of a Governor. 


Khawajah Sarbuland Khan, the chie? 
Paymaster, whose father belonged to an 
eminent Khawajah family of Bukhara, 
‘was treated with great consideration bv 
the Emperor. Once, when His- Majesty 
complained about him, it was. only this 
that his words savoured a little of Shia-ism. 
He replied, “Ay! your Majesty, in Bukhara 
many of the Syeds- of Bukhara belong to 
x that sect. ‘Traces of their society have been 

feft [in my speech.} But I have not yet 
been confirmed in that faith. Through ill 
luck | have withdrawn myself from this 
and yet not arrived at that [creed ?]” The 
Emperor smiled and gave no reply. 

For this reason Sarbuland Khan showed 
great favour to the Persians and exerted 
himself much in furthering their affairs, so 
that he recommended a certain [Persian] 
lord for the Governorship of Kabul. Across 
the sheet of his petition the Emperor wrote, 
“IT grant the request of ‘this trustworthy 
servant. Leta robe of honour consisting 
of six pieces of cloth from my ward-robe 
be given-[to the nominee]. Jewels, horses, 
‘and elephants will be presented to’ him 


‘lines, 
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according to the regulations. But remember 
that this’ man will not be able to discharge 
the duties of that peek May God make it 
end well! 

Notes.—Sarbuland Khan, appointed and Paymaster 
in Oct. 1672 as died in office 27 Dec. 1679. (Life in 
Mastrv-ul-uit 477) Sarbuland’s mother was Ai 
Begam, a ene of Mirza Shahrukh, king of 
_ Badakhshan. 

Text.—Ir. MS. 126 and MS. R.15. Butin MS. N. 
18a—20a, which also differs a little textually from the 
Ir. MS., the above order of the Emperor is continued 
in the following words :-— 

“__so that it may.not be a cause of dis- 
grace and ridicule, and may net make 
people talk about it for years. . This man’s 
thoughts are full of violence and his notion 
about himself is marked by great © confi- 
dence and pride. Plato wrote to Alexander, 
‘Government should be strict without being 
oppressive, and gentle without being weak.’ 
This noble has extreme severity and obsti- 
nate adhesion to one policy only, in as much 
as he has never known subterfuge. Besides, 
he is very honest and simple-miinded, as he 
cannot at al! understarid- ‘fraud: and strata- 
gem. One cannot ‘rule .without’ practising 


deception. The’ clear text of the ° Holy 
Traditions [of Muhammad] is ‘War is 
stratagem.’ The Science of Jurisprudence 


has many component parts. 4t 1s most: see 
ly that the art of government is titcluded ‘1 

‘this total: In the days when 1 was going és 
take. up the: 4Sosernorship of the Deccan; I 
‘met at Burhanpur a darvish’ who was a 
master af taksir (word-breaking: ‘and’ word- 
forming). He had learnt some points’ of this 
art from his preceptor, and he- also-" now 
and then composed some others himself. 
It is a fixed rule of taksir that if we ‘strike 
off the common letters from the two lines 
of taksir, we can extract a meaning from 
the words, {which may be formed from the 
remaining letters] consistently with: sense. 
So- that, 1f-the words hakusmat (government} 
and hila!.(cunning) are arranged in two 
and the common letters are cancelled, 
the wor:ls kul, yum, and malik are derived 
[from the remainder] by combination (qalb), 


and we get ‘malik-i- kul-yum’* ARIE 
* It is donein the following manner : 

H K U 'M: (hakumat) 

HOY ch tT (ftlat) 


Cancel ing the common letters H and T° we can 
form, by combinations of the remaining 5 letters, only 
these werds ‘bearing: a: sense’, wig., kul yum, and 
malik. “ Vhus is proved the precious: doctrine that if a 
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for all time’, that is to say, a government 
that is joined to cunning lasts and remains 
firm for ever, and the master of this [art of 
government] becomes a king ‘for all time.’ 

In the opinion ef the common herd, 
cunning and deception are greatly scorned. 
As God himself in his Holy Word [=the 
Ouran] has ascribed cunning to his own 
holy self, saying ‘God is the best of 
plotters,’* it is contrary to the Quran to 
consider stratagem as blameable. Besides, 
in governing Kabul this quality is most 
beneficial and excellent. (Verse) 
‘| am speaking to you what is required by eloquence ; 
You take wisdom from it or feel displeased, [as 

you like.]” 
Text.—MS. N. 19a2—20a5. 


$39. Ability the only qualification 
for office. 


Muhammad Amin Khan, on his first 
arrival in India from Vzlayet, was created 
a Commander of Five Hundred, on 
account of the fact that his father had been 
faitaful to Prince Alamgir during the war 
in Balkh and had rendered good service. 
In the course of time he received praise, was 
repeatedly promoted, and attained to the 
rank of a Commander of Three Thousand 
(two thousand troopers) and the distinction 
of playing naubat, for his activity against 
the accursed enemy [the Marathas], bringing 
fodder (£haz) from Satara and other places, 
convoying provisions, and going to and from 
every [Mughal] entrenchment. As the 
Emperor wished that the Khan should re- 
main away [from the Imperial encampment] 
tor some time and play the zaubat, he said, 
“{ learn from the reports that the revenue 
coming from Bengal has _ crossed the 
Narmada. You should go and halt at 
Aurangabad, in order that you may at last 
enjcy some respite from movement, and 
play the naubat granted to you to your 
heart’s content.” Then His Majesty dismis- 
sed Aim, after presenting him with the riding 
cloak trimmed with fur and richly laced 
which he was himself wearing. 

When the Khan returned with the 
revenue, after fighting with the shameless 


ruler combines hakumatand hilathe becomes malth-t- 
biel-ycenr '! 

_® That is God’s ways are inscrutable to men and 
He sometimes seems to deceive mortals in His 
dealings with them. Cf. Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
Il. 350-360,——667-686. 
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Marathas, gaining victories, and convoying 
the government treasure in safety, His 
Majesty presented him with a horse adorned 
with gold trappings, a dagger with a 
kalgz, and the robe of honour worn on his 
august person. When he saw these successive 
favours, he submitted a petition through, 
Muharram Khan, saying, ‘In view of the 
obedience and old service which the aged 
slave had performed in Balkh, this devoted 
servant had hoped for favours; but owing 
to the large number of his enemies and 
the fewness of his friends [at Court] he 
had not so long made bold to submit some 
of his wishes. [But now] relying on God 
I make this petition.” 

Copy of the petition: “Hail! saint and spiri- 
tual guide of the world and of its people. 
Bcth the Paymasterships have been conferred 
on heretical demon-natured Persians. If one 
of the Paymasterships be given to this old 
ant’ devoted servant, it would be a means. 
of strengthening the [Sunni] faith and of 
snatching away employment from accursed 
misbelievers. O, ye faithful! do not 
take as friends our and your own 
enemies.” 

Across the sheet of the petition Aurangzib 
wrote, “What you have stated about your, 
long service is true. It will be appreciated 
as far as possible. As for what you have 
written about the false creed of the 
Persians, [I answer],—‘What connection 
have earthly affairs with religion? and 
what right have administrative works to 


meddle with bigotry? For youis your 


religion and for me is mine.’ [If this 
rule [suggested by you] were established, tt 
would be my duty to extirpate all the 
(Hindu) Rajahs and _ their followers.y 
Wise men disapprove of the removal from 
ofhce of able officers. Your request for a 
Paymastership is appropriate, as you hold 
a rank suited to the post. The reason 
that acts as a hindrance is that the Turani 
people, your followers, who are brethren 
from the same city as my _  ancestors,— 
according to the saying ‘Don’t throw 
yourself into destruction with your 
own hands’,—do not think it a shame 
to retreat in the very thick of the battle. 
It would not be a great harm if this sort 
of thing took place in a foraging expedition 
but it would cause a terrible difficulty if 
it occurred in the midst of a [regular] battle. 


If, God forbid it! the attendants of the 
Emperor were to act thus, then in a 
moment all would be over [with him]. 

If you have [ever] declined this actually 
experienced and tested business (waz. 
retreat) write tome in detail [about it’. 
The Persians, whether born in Vilayet or in 
Hindustan—who (the last) are noted ior 
their gross stupidity,—are a hundred stages 
removed from this sort of movement (z.e., 


flight). Verse 


Do justice, as the folly of these bad men 
Is better than a thousand brains of the fox-natured. 
One brain is enough for an army 
For throwing bricks from engines into the eyes 
: [of the enemy |”. 

Text.—Ir. MS. t4a—1 52. 

Notes—Muhammad Amin Khan, the son of Mir 
Bahauddin, who was the brother of Qalich Khan, 
came to India from Bukhara in 1687; got the title 
of Chin Bahadur (Nov. 1706) and the post of Sadr 
(1698). At the time of Aurangzib's death he was 
a Commander of 4000 (1500 troopers). For his 
attachment to. his Mughal followers, see Masz~ul- 
umara 1. 340. 


§ 40. Aurangzib preaches humility to an 


officer. 


Yar Ali Beg submitted to the Emperor 
on the basis of an oral report from a courier 
(harkarah), that while Hamiduddin Khan 
Bahadur was exchanging words” with 
Muhammad Murad qul, the latter satd ‘You 
little. man! (mardak) you are a chelah (slave) 
of the: Emperor just as I am’; and* that 
at this Hamiduddin Khan _ resigned his 
post and sent the letter of resignation to 
Bahramand Khan, the Chief Paymaster. 
The Emperor wrote, “The word mardak 
was not employed in abuse; it is a dimi- 
| nutive meaning ‘a little man.’ The men of 
R the world are not at all great men. 

~Probably the Khan Bahadur felt ashamed 

at being called a chelah. (Verse) 
Whosoever quarrels with a man lower than himself, 
Tears up his own pardah (honour) sooner than 
the latter’s. 
Every wise man who enters into a dispute with a 
worthless man, 
.~- Only strikes his own lustrous jewel (t.¢., intellect 
} or character) on a hard stone.” 

Text—Ir. MS. 16a & 6. 

Notes —Hamiduddin Khan Bahadur, surnamed 
Nimcha-t Alamgirshahi, was the son of Ihtamam 
Khan (Sardar Khan), and greatly distinguished 
himself by his fights with the Marathas (Life in 
Mastr-ul-umara, \. 605-611). Qui is a Turkish 
word meaning a slave. The Emperor Akbar changed 
the title of the Imperial slaves from ghulam (slave) 
to chelah (disciple), because he considéred it an act 
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of impious presumptuousness for one mortal to call 
another his ghulam, men being the ghulams of God 
only. (Masum’s Tarikh-1-Shujat, 143a). 


S41 Poverty is no hindrance where 
| there is.a will. 


In the 32nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, 
Mirza Sadruddin Muhammad Khan Safwi, 
(who was finally given the title of Shah 
Nawaz Khan), was dismissed from his rank 
for making an improper request. The 
Emperor settled on him an annual stipend 
of Rs 49,000. After a year His Majesty 
recolleczed the claims of his father, Mirza 
Sultan Safwi, who had shown great cons- 
tancy during the war with Dara Shikoh. 
So, he sent a gracious farman summoning 
him to the Court, with a special robe of 
The 
Khan after taking the farman kissed it, 
put on the robe, and after showing the 
proper etiquette sent a petition, “Owing to 


.the poverty consequent on my long depri- 


vation oi rank, [am not able to engage a 
body af retainers with whom I may attend 
the Court. So,J ami waiting for the caravan 
from Bengal [to escort me].” -The Emperor 


-wrote, (Verse) 


“The odour of the rose and the morning breeze 


are out on the road. 
If you wish to go out of yourself, there is -no 


better caravan than these. 

Alas! that the objects that captivate the heart 
Are as c.ose together as the links of a chain! 

Outwardly your excuse is: reasonable, 
but in fact the weakness of your spirit 
fis the cause of your] straitened means. 
O, God! show the path to all of weak 
steps |” | 

Text.—Ir. MS. 168. 

Notes.—Mirza Sultan (4%. UY. iil. 581} was devoted 
to Aurangzib during the war of succession, but did 
not fight as he was left behind at Aurangabad. His 
son, Sadruddin, rose to be Paymaster under Aurangzib 


and was created Shah Nawaz Khan by Bahadur Shah 
I. (Life in WM. VU. tit. 692). 


§ 42 A silent suppliant. 


The Emperor told Bahramand Khan, 
who was Paymaster at that trme, “Musvi 
Khan alias Mirza Mutzz-i-Fitrat, out of pride 
never petitions me about his wants, and 
is living in great distréss. Unless he applies 
to me about his circumstances, he will get 
no favour from me. You should send him 
word “about it], get in reply a petition 
from him, and submit it to me.” So, after 
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receiving the message, Musvi Khan wrote 
to the Emperor, Your knowledge of my 
condition is better than my words. 
(Verse) 


In demanding, we speechless ones belong to the 
race of moths; 
To me it is easier to burn [in the fire of desire] 
than to state my wish. 
My tongue of statenient has become silent from my 
. pride of service. 
These meritorious deeds have thrown me into the 
: path of mistake. 
The*ocean of mercy never reposes from [heaving ‘in | 
billows of gracious acts ; 
. (Hence) those who beg make needless importunity.” 
The Emperor wrote on the petition, 
“Verily you have written the truth. (Verse) 


Silence opens the hardest prisons. 
In the cage the parrot with its beak is chattering 


about itself, 


But, 
No man is engaged in mending his own character ; 
Every one whom I have seen ts busy in pampering 


his own nature (passions). 


According to the Tradition, ‘The king 
is the shadow of God’, whenever the 
king of the age requests his servant to state 
his desires, and the latter gives such an 
excellent answer, it would be bad manners 
not to grant favours to him.” 


Text. —Ir. MS. 18,8. . 

-Note.-—Mirza Muizz, a Persian of Mashhad, 
married a sister of- Aurangzib’s wife and was created 
\Wusvi Khan and diway of the pay office (daftar-t-tax) 
in Sept. 1688, and diwan of the Deccan in) June 1689. 
Died after May 1690. (Masir-i-Alamgtrf, 337 and 
338. Life in A.V. iii. 633.) His poetical pseudonyms 
were Fitrat and Musvi: The moth which. silently 
burns itself in the flame is the emblem of the highest 
lind of lover in Persian poetry. 

$43. Work for your wages. 

Mukhlis Khan petitioned the Emperor to 
grant an increment, half in cash salary and 
-alf in jagir, to. Sultan Mahmud, one of the 
cure Syeds of the holy city of Mashhad, 
who was living ina very distressed condi- 
tion, and whom the Khan _ greatly sup- 
ported. , 


The Emperor wrote on the petition :— 
The good deeds we do are for our 
awn benefit, the sins we commit 
shall lie on ourselves. [ know _ full 
well the saintliness and piety of that Syed. 
Eut he is not attached to any post. A 
hired: labourer should not consider his 
wages as lawfully earned unless he has 


daily paraded before you, it 1s good. 
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done service,—which is a good and virtuous. 


deed. (Verse) : ; 


Although you cannot untie a knot with your toes, 
The knots of livelihood are opened by the exertions 
of the feet (7.¢., active service). 


Text.—Ir. MS. 66. 


t 


S44. Charity covers a multitude of © 
sins. 


From the news-letter of the office (kachart) 
of the High Diwan the Emperor learnt that 
Mir Habibullah of Jaunpur, the amzn of 
the poll-tax on non-Muslims (jazza), had 
misappropriated beyond a doubt Rs. 40,000 
out of the Imperial property, and that he 
had also admitted it. Inayatullah Khan 
had placed him under detention in the office 
and appointed strict sazawals (collectors) ~ 
to exact the money from him. The aforesaid 
Syed was saying, ‘I have my life, but no 
earthly property in my possession:’ 


Across the sheet of the news-letter the 
Emperor wrote, “Why do you try .to realise 
again money which has been already recover- 
ed by me ? From the reports of Burhanpur | 
had repeatedly learnt before this that the 
aforesaid Syed was spending all his accumu- 
Jations on deserving mendicants and in works 
of charity. As the money of this sinner sunk 
in sin (ze, Aurangzib) has been spent by 
means of this my agent in deeds of charity, its 
restitution will do no benefit [to me]. God 
save us from the wickedness of our 
passions !”’ 


Text.—Ir. MS. 17a. 


$45- The mystic number Twelve. 


When the Emperor marched from I[slam- 
puri (otherwise called Barhampuri) in the 
month of Jamadi-us-sani in the 42nd year 
of his reign, to conquer the forts of the 


. Deccan,—he ordered that every day Mukhlis 


Khan, the second Paymaster, should present 
to His Majesty ten mansabdars (military 
officers) from among the hereditary servants 
(Ahanahzad) and others, but excluding the 
Deccanis. The Khan submitted, “As your 
Majesty has followed the verse ‘These are 
the ten perfect ones, in ordering that 
ten officers with their retinue (s7s]) should be 
Other- 
wise, 1f the number be twelve, there is :no 
harm.” The Emperor replied, .““Your request; 
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too, 1s 


not unsupported by [scriptural 
authority. : 3 


(Verse) 


Behold the hours of the day and the Signs 
; a os . of the Zodiac, 
Day and. night and the heavens too are >» 

ae [followers of the number] twelve *” 

Muhammad Amin: Khan said; *‘Ay, com- 
panionship has a wonderful effect, as I find 
to-day. Why should there not be four 
instead of twelve?” His Majesty replied. 
“Four is included in twelve.”™.: He smiled 
and said, “Why. issnet-three, [you might ask] 
But twelve is related to three ds the double 
of double. You are free to.: choose. Do 
whatever is likely to benefit the creatures 
of God most.” 


Text.—Ir. MS. 160 & 17a. 
Notes —Aurangzib marched out of Islampuri cn 


: 5th Jamadi-ul-awwal, in the 43rd year of his reign 


(=19 Oct. 


1699) to conquer the Maratha fors. 


» Mukhlis Khan, app. 2nd Paymaster July 1692, diad 


3 Jan. 1701. Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahacur 
wus Sadr at this time. 


$46. Kings should never rest. 
_ After the conquest of Bijapur and 
Haidarabad, the Prime Minister petitiomed 


the Emperor, “Praised be God! that through 
the grace of the Great Omnipotent and the 


hundecaying fortune [of your Mayjesty,! two 


great-kingdoms have been conquered. It ts 
now good policy that the Imperial standards 
should return to the Paradise-like Hincus- 
tan (7.e., Northern India), so that the werld 
may know that nothing more remains for 
the Emperor to do.” 

The Emperor wrote [across the letzer], 
“f wonder that an all-knowing heredizary 
servant like you has made such a request. 
If your wish is that men might know that 


i _no work now remains to be done, it would 


rd 
B, 


be contrary to truth. So long as a smgle 
breath of this mortal life remains, there s no 
release from labour and-work. (Verse) 
The traveller of the path of long hopes needs no zuide, 
So long as a breath remains, the path of life is net 
— smooth. 
It is very hard that my disturbed heart longs far nome, 
‘The dew has so passed away that its mind dwel& 
‘on the garden, 
If Shah Jahan had not chosen to stay 
at Delhi-and Agra, and had‘ been constantly 
out on tour, his affairs would not have 
come to the pass that they actually did. If 
out of regard for good manners you co not 
[again] make such a request, and can bear 
the hardships of the expeditions for capzuring 
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forts,—-then in future | shall turn to the 
siege of forts. (Verse) 
What fear of danger has the mun steeped in love ? 
What anxiety about headache has the man who 
has lost his head ? 
Praised be God that in whatever place 
and abode [ have been, I have by passing 
through it withdrawn my heart from all 
things connected with it, and made death 
easy for myself. (Verse) 
Untie little by little the knot tying your heart [to 
earthly thing's j, 
Or else, Death will pull at this string suddenly 


; _ and unaw..res. 
Yext.—Ir. MS. 174 and 18a. 


$47. Rigorous marching even in illnees. 


When tae Emperor marched from Barham- 
purt, which he had named Islampun, in 
order to capture [the Maratha] forts, he 
ordered that whether he was sick or well 
there should be a march every day except 
Friday, which was to be a day of halt. So 
that, before reaching Khawaspur, where 
his knee was hurt, he had two severe fits of 
illness; once fever, another time diarrhcea, 
yet except on Friday there was nevera 
halt. During illness he used to be carried 
in a chair takhl-i-rawan with an open 
top, wkereas in health he rode in a chair 
closed at the top. By chance, it was on a 
Thursday night that his knee got hurt at 
KKhawaspur. Immediately he said, “Strike 
the kettledrums for a march”, Hamiduddin 
Khan, as he was very bold, submitted, “It 
would be contrary to the order issued when 
leaving Islampuri.” | His Majesty smilec 
and said, “If you had the least knowledge 
of the science of logic, you would not have 
said so. We were [then] talking of halting 
on days other than Friday. My object was 
preparation for the march, and not thaz 
because it was a Friday therefore no marca 
should be made [on it]. An opposite concep- 
tion Gozs not conflict with the meaning cf 
the original. 

Lext.—[MS: N. 762-11 and then 33a 1—8]. 

Notes.—-Aurangzib set out from Islampuri on igh 
Oct,, 1699 (Af. A. 408), and arrived at Khawaspur 
abou: 3ist Aug., 1700 (430). The Masti—ul-uma-a 
(tii, 529) and Khaft Khan (ti, 176) state that he was 
hurt in the leg at the close of the soth year of ‘sis 
reign, (which ended on 13th Mar., 1697). Aurang ib 
means to say that the expression ‘‘there should: be 
a march on all the days of the week except Frida” 


does nat logically imply that there would be no ma ch 
on Friday. 
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$48. A profligate noble punished. 


Mirza ‘VYafakhkhur, the son of the Prime 
Minister [Asad Khan]’s daughter, acquired 
rufhenly habits at Delhi, laid the hand of 
oppression on the property and honour [ve., 
won-en]| of the people, often came to’ the 
bazar: with his comrades, plundered the 
shops of the fruiterers, confectioners and 
others, and with the help of his men _ seized 
the Hindu women who went to the river to 
bathe, and did them all sorts of disgrace 
and dishonour. Every time that this matter 
was brought to the Emperor’s notice in the 
news-letters and reports, he wrote ‘The 
Prime Minister’ and nothing more. 


At last the Emperor repeatedly learnt 
that while a Baxaria named Ghanasyam, 
having just married, was passing with his 
companions by the gate of Mirza JTafakh- 
khur, placing his wife in a dooli_ and himself 
on horseback, the ruffians informed the 
Mirza. who sallied forth with a party of 
them, and dragged the doolt by force into 
his own house. Two men were killed and 
six wcunded [in the affray]. The men of 
the Imperial artillery, on getting the news 
[of their comrade’s dishonour], wished to 
assemble and crowd at the" gate of Mirza 
Tafakkkhur. Aqil Khan, sending «the 
koiwal. forbade them. Then he despatched 
an euruch of his to Qamar-un-nisa, the 
daughter of the Prime Minister and the 
nother of Mirza Tafakhkkur, and greatly 
chid and rebuked him; so that the poor 
dindu woman, after the loss of her caste 
znad honour, was given up to the eunuch, 
znd he calmed the artillerymen by promis- 
ing that a report of the matter would be 
inserted in the news-letter and the Emperor 
vvould certainly remedy [their grievance]. 
They, tkerefore, abstained from creating a 
tamult. 


The Emperor, after reading it, wrote across 
the sheet [of the report], “The Prime 
Ninister should write a ‘Letter By Order 
o the Emperor’ to Aqil Khan ordering him to 
confine in the fort of Delhi this worthless 
wretch and luckless leader of wicked men; 
aud in case his mother, out of her extreme 
love for ner son, refuses to part with him, the 
gcvernor [of Delhi] should be ordered to 
bring QOamar-un-nisa Begam [in] a chaudol 
(rich. litter) within the fort with every res- 
pect and keep her with her son. Aqil Khan 


‘round 
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should assign a good house fit for the 
residence of Qamar-un-nisa Begam. As she 
is the daughter of my maternal aunt* and 


is adorned with noble qualities, I ought ~ 


consideration to 
externally. But 


to show 


her internally 
and 


what reform could 


even the Prophet Noah (on him and on ¢ 


our Prophet Muhammad be peace!) make 
in his own unworthy son, that other 
[parents] would succeed? It is my duty 
to prevent oppression on the people, who 
area trust from the Creator. Fifty men 
of the koetwal should carefully keep guard 
the house and at the gate fof 
Tafakkhkhur’s house], so that this noxious 
creature may not creep out like a mouse 
from a hole. (Verse) 
Some of these unworthy sons of a Satanic character 
Have brought disrepute on some well-reputed 

[ parents ].”' 

‘Tae. Prnme 
‘Letcer By Order’ and without sealing it 
placed it before the Emperor with his own 
letter to Aqil Khan. The purport of the 
latter was, “My dear and gracious brother, 
in view of our longstanding friendship— 
which dates from the reign of Shah Jahan,—- 
I expect that you would consider yourself 
as an uncle of the’ wicked 
If ycu send an eunuch, summon him to 
your presence, and give him fifty stripes 
with a thorny stick, it wiliin short give 
satisfaction and comfort to the loving 
heart of this brother [of yours]. The thorns 
of the sticks will extract the thorns plan- 
ted in my affectionate heart [by my grand- 
son’s misdeeds|.” 

The Emperor after reading it, wrote across 
the sneet, “No body else can chastise the 
son of my maternal auni’s daughter. 
my life lasts and Death grants mé respite 
so that I may return to Delhi, I shall, God 
willing, chastise him with my own hand. 
He indeed stands in the relation of a son 
tome. But what help is there when the son 
is wicked? To beat a slave is to insult 


his master.’ 
Text.—Ir. MS. 116—128, MS. N. 16a—18a. 


* Ir. MS. has ‘my adopted daughter’. 


+ In the place of the last sentence MS. N. gives 
the following :— 

‘“‘Thes2 dignities that were shown in writing and 
speaking [about ‘Tafakhkhur] were due to the maxim, 
‘fo bea: a slave is to insult his master.” If a well- 
connected man does such wicked deeds, where can he 
be put to disgrace ?”’ 


¢ 


“ 


“ 


Minister at once wrote a — 


‘ 
. 


Tata lehie hur, 4 


If - 
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Notes——Asad Khan had married one of the four 
sisters of the Empress _Mumtaz Mahal, and he was 
therefore the maternal uncle of Aurangzitb. Many 
other profligate descendants of Asad Khan are 
tnentioned in Mastr-ul-umara, i. 320. The confine- 
ment of Tafakhkhur is referred to in some af 
Aurangztb’s letters, vzz., Inayatullah’s Ahkam-1-Alam- 
girt 1450, 146a, 165a, 207a, 210a, 2goa. The men af 
the garrison artillery were taken from the Baxartas or 
Hindu inhabitants of Buxar; these people (now 
called Bhojpuris) long supplied the E. I. Co, with 
matchlockmen and the Zamindars with clubmen. Adu 
Khan (surnamed Razi) was Subahdar of Delhi from 
October 1680 to his death in 1696. Noah’s_ undutiful 
son was Canaan. ‘‘'Noah awoke from his wine, and 
knew what his younger son had done unto him. And 
he said, cursed be Canaan.’ (Genesis, ix. 24). 


$49. Vigilance against foreign 
invader’s stratagem. 


From the news-letter of the province of 
Afghanistan, the Emperor learnt that eleven 
thousand horses fit for riding, with one 
groom for every two horses, had entered 
Kabul, it being usual that after selection by 
the Governor of Dehli the horses were sent 
to the Emperor. Across the sheet of the news- 
letter, the Emperor wrote:—“It is a very 
strange act of negligence on the part of 
Amir Khan [the Governor of Afghanistan] 
who has been trained by me and knows my 
mind. ‘It is as if 5,500 brave Turanis have 
entered the Imperial territory from foreign 
parts. Well, such (was the number of the) 
men who wrested the kingdom of Hindustan 
from the -hands of the Afghans. How- 


ever, a mistake should not be punish- . 


ed and carelessness should not be 
chastised [like a deliberate sin].* 


_ In future he should know it to be his duty 
to avoid this sort of action, and he should 
remedy the past in this way, that whenever 
the droves of horses arrive (at the frontier), 
he should allow only one groom to every 
20 horses, and that groom too should be 
chosen from useless old and helpless men.” 


Text.—Ir. MS. 5a, MS. N. 346—352. 


Notes.—Amir Khan (son of Khalilullah) was 
governor of Afghanistan from r1oth March, 1677, to 
28th Ap.,-1608. (Masir-ul-umara, i, 277). Muhammad- 
i~Bakhtiar's troopers invading Bengal were imagined 
to be horse-dealers. (Raverty 557). 


* This Arabic passage occurs in MS.N.,, only, 
where it is followed by a Persian rendering, with 
the additional note that the translation formed no 
part of what Aurangzib wrote, “: 
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Be ever vigilant against foreign 
powers. 


From the despatch of Amir Khan, the 
Governor of Kabul, it came to the Emperctr’s 
knowledge, “It has been learnt from the 
letter of the thanah-dar of Ghaznin that 
the Persian frontier was 36 miles [from 
Ghaznin],-but now the thanahdar of that 
side (ze, Persia) in the direction of 
Oandhar, says that if we permit him to set 
up his outpost (thanah) four miles further 
towards our side, every year a hundred 
Persian horses would be sent to His Majesty. 
As the water has dried up in the site of the 
former outpost, and water is available four 
miles from it [towards the Mughal frontier], 
he has made thts request.” 

The Emperor wrote in answer, “It is not 
the part of a wise man to contribute to the 
vigour and splendour of the Persian thanah- 


$50. 


dar and to rob his own administration of 


its cover. But, (Verse) 


“The werd tam ‘a [=greed] has three letters, a1 

of which are empty [other meaning ‘without cots’],’’ 

What do you talk of permitting him to 
come two kos [towards our frontier] when | 
would not let him. come even two steps 
nearer? It is the opinion of theologians of 
all schools that persevering in trivial sins is 
equivalent to committing mortal sins. | 
wonder at this hereditary servant, atvare of 
my sentiments,—who has been brought up 
in my Court from the age of seven years,—- 
being indifferent to the devices of the Persi- 
ans! Consider for yourself why they have 
consented to present me with a hundred 
Persian horses, whose price must be high, in 
return for this simple matter that their out- 
post might be set up four miles from our side 
of the frontier. It is according to that very 


* proverb,— 


‘He holds the tip of the finger with the design 
of breaking it, 
Anc zhen all of a sudden he will display baldness 
against the hand. 
Be not negligent about your enemy’s plans. 
Always scratch his black face.”’ 


lt is a well-known saying 


“Wisdom and fortune are closely connected 
witn each other, 
He who lacks wisdom, has neither any fortune.’’ 

The common people, who are like 
beasts, imagine that whosoever 1s a man 
of fortune must necessarily be a wise man, 
but itis a wrong idea. The rezl meaning 
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fof the proverb] is that if a man is not wise 
his fortune does not last long, and hence 
we may say that it does not exist. To use 
more words on this point is like striking an 
iron when cold, or sewing an old coat”. 


- Text-—MS, N. 12a, 11—130, 1. 

_ Notes.—Under Shah Jahan and Aurangzib there 
was the greatest rivalry between the Shah of Persia 
and the Emperor of Delhi, and several alarms about 
Persian invasions. Indeed, the Persian peril hung 
like a-dark cloud over certain periods of these two 
reigns, and the Emperors felt relief on hearing of 
any warlike Shah's death. QOandhar had been lost 
te the Persians in 1649. Mir Khan, a son of Ishali- 
lulah Khan, was created Amir Khan; he governed 
Afghanistan from 19th March, 1677 to his death, 28th 
Ap., 1698. (Life in a7. U.i, 277). See my article on 
A Muslim Heroine in Modern Review, April, 1908. 


S51. Persians and Indians contrasted. 


_. The Emperor learnt from the news-letter 
of Ghaznin, “Subhan Quli, the thanahdar 
df the Persian frontier, has written a letter 
to Amir Khan, the Governor of Kabul, say- 


ing ‘Between the two frontiers there 1s a. 


distance of 12 miles. Praised be God! 
friendship and alliance prevail between the 
two countries; and there is no fear on any 
account whatever of quarrel and rupture. 
It is proper that the people of each side 
should go to the other side for buying and 
selling, so that both the places may 
increasé in prosperity. Amir Khan wrote 
in reply, ‘I shall report the point to Flis 
Majesty, and inform you of the order that 
J get.’ The same thing was brought to 
the [mperor’s notice by the report from 


Kabul. 


Or. the sheet of the news-letter of Ghaznin, 
Aurangzib wrote, “My reply has been written 
on the report of Kabul,”-- which was this:. “I 
wonderthat Amir Khan,—a_ hereditary ser- 
vant aware of my sentiments, whose ancestors 
from generation to generation had lived in 
the society of the grandees of the Court of 
the Timuride Emperors,—has forgotten the 
sense of this couplet: 

Don’t g‘ve up caution when your enemy turns gentle; 
Stratagems may be concealed under a veil, like 
: water under grass. 

Without.[being charged with] prejudice 
and enmity, we may say that as the Sun is 
the guardian planet cof the Persians, the 
intellectual keenness of those men in quick- 
ness of perception and foresight is four times 
as great as that of the Indians, whose tulelary 
planet is Saturn. Their only defect is this that 
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by reason of its conjunction with Venus, 
they have grown ease-loving, whereas men 
connected with Saturn are accustomed to 
toil; and the nearness of Saturn to Jupiter 
is really more frequent [than that of the Sun 
to Venus]. Burt there is a little natural 
inferiority and meanness in Saturn, the ex- 
ceptions being certain individuals only, in 
whose horoscopes some other planet is their 
helper. The purport of my words is this 
that you should be on your guard against 
the great cunning of the Persians and never 
submit to me such [seemingly] friendly over- 
tures, as they would only prove your lack 
of sagacity. (Verse) 
‘Lhe flood kissed the foot of the wall only to 

. overthrow it {" 

Text.—MS.'N. 298, 1—308, 5. 


§ 52. A Subordinate Officer protected 
against his Superior. — 


Jan Nisar Khan, Deputy Governor of 
Haidarabad, acting for Ruhullah Khan, 
petitioned the Emperor thus, ‘Although 
this hereditary servant was appointed 
Deputy -Governor at the request of the 
Chief Paymaster, Ruhullah Khan, yet the 
latter has become a cause of trouble to-me 
without any reason, and wishes to remove me 
from the Deputyship. As the Khan’s mind 
in-the manner of a serpent (mar) is always 
bent on doing mischief, I hope that your 
Majesty: will summon this slave to the 
Presence that he may be delivered from 
these instigations of the worst of men.” 

Above the word mar the Emperor wrote 
the letter he, making it hzmar (=ass). 
The poor man, whose name has_ been 
corrected by adding the letter he has no 
power to do harm [like, an ass]. But 
what remedy is there for a bad nature? 

Text.—MS. N. 4b 4—35a 3. 

The contents of the Emperor’s writing, 
“The Deputy [Governor] ship has been 
conferred at his recommendation. What 
authority has he to dismiss? It is [like] that 
saying, ‘A thief is chained at the words 
of a peasant, but not released at his request.’ 
If he complains [against you], then Whoso- 
ever duga pit for his brother will 
certainly himself fall into it. That 
is, | remove him from the post of Paymaster 
of tankhah.” . 

Text. —MS. N. 4a 1—48 4. 

Notes —Ruhullah Khan I, 


Mir Bakhshi, 


Was 
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appointed Subahdar of Haidarabad soon after tue 
annexation of the kingdom, 1687 (W.U. ii. 313). Bat 
he was evidently removed from the post soon atte-- 
wards. Jan-nisar Khan (Khawajah Abul Mukarara, 
MU. i. 537), wis never Deputy Governor of Ha dare- 
bad, but was appointed dizwax of Bijapur in Feb., 1oco 
(47.A. 335). Ruhullah Khan had been appointed 
Subahdar of Byapur in Sept., 1686, (A.A. 2825. 
There wasa Jan-sipar Khan (Mir Bahadur-dil, 3rcl 
son of Mukhtar Khan Sabzawari) who served <s 
Governor of Haidarabad for many years after is 
conquest with great success and credit (M.U. i. 53 S36. 
Either, he is the officer meant here, (though we do +t 
read of his having been Ruhullah_ Khan’s deputy 
or, the scene of the episode was Bijapur, where Jai - 
nisar Khan was serving under Rubullah Khan. 

§ 53. Aurangzib’s just dealing with 

his officers. 

Yar Ali Beg, the Superintendent of the 
office of the High Diwan, submitted to the 
Emperor, “By your Majesty’s order whose 
ever does not get a jagir for six month , 
makes a demand on your Majesty’s agert 
(wakil) and takes his salary for six month.. 
This order appears to me too difficult to 
carry out. | have, in order to effect a savinz 
to Government, laid it down that they 
Should not demand [their salary] until they 
pet their jagzrs.”’ 

The Emperor wrote, “First one reques-, 
then another, It is not the act of a wire 
man to attend to the profits of this perishab e 
world and thereby earn eternal punishmenz. 
Wait for a few days, that, after the close 
of the utterly dark reign of this maa 
drowned in the ocean of sin and [the cor- 
mencement of] the times of my foolish sons, 
the officers will get promissory bonds thet 
their due jagirs would not be given to them 
before the Day of Judgment!’ Then Te 
added in slanting lines, “You are superin- 
tendent of the office. Why do you not exert 
yourself about giving jagirs to people, which 
may be a cause of your good name in this 
world and of merit in the next life, and which 
may relieve this rancour-less humble creature 
[?. e, Aurangzib] of the heavy load cf the 
‘unsatisfied] dues [of my officers] ? (Verse) 
Alas, my life has been wasted in vain ! 

This world has passed away in labour, and 
faith has gone out of my han! 
I have angered God, and [yet] not pleased the peopre, 
[ have [merely] consumed a quantity of water 
and fodder [like a cattle . 

Though I am a bad man and know 
myself to be such, yet O Great God! sa-e 
[men] from the greater wickedness then 
mine that will prevail after my time !” 
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Text—Ir. MS. 174 &-be ae < 
Notes.—Yer Ali Beg was appointed assistant 
(peshdast; of the 2nd Payniaster in Oct., 1686. He 


is best known as Superintendent of the postal depart- 
ment, and greatly increased the power of the news- 
writers (Khafi Khan, i, 410). 


JS 54: No money for repairing forts. 


Ruhullah Khan II, (whose name was Mir 
Hasan) pet:troned - the Emperor, “The fort 
of Islampuri is weak’ and your Majesty 
will soon march [to it]. It requires repair. 
What orde-: on this point ?” 


The Emperor wrote, “God pardon us! 
God pardon us! it was improper for you 
to write the word ‘Islampuri’ in a context 
speaking of ‘weakness.’ Its old name was 
Barhampuri, ‘which you ought to have 
written. The fort of the body is even weaker 


than it, What remedy is there for that? 
(Verse) 7 
We have adorned ourselves with works of water 


and mud ; 
We have pam pered ourselves instead of prepar- 
ing our [heavenly} home. 
The Khan again urged, “If your Majesty 
orders it, the government masons may 
inspect the fort of Barhampuri.” i Em- 
peror wrote [reply], “It is a kind of play to 
you to repeat the request inspite of my 
former reply. (verse) 
Don't be ite ar ehutect of your own [self], lest you 
should ruin the houses. 
Be a ruin that on you. may be raised a lofty foundation. 
Be level with the dust, draw not your neck [back] 
from any body, 
It is fitting that the dust should not be raised higher 
than the ankle of the feet. 
If life be yet spared to me and I return, 
I shall corsider the question of repairing 
[the fort]. If, however, matters end other- 
wise, what need is ‘there -that for [the 
fulfilment of| the verse ‘Verily your 
property and your children are your 
enemies,’ | should waste the money of 
my troops?” 
Text.—Ir. MS. 19a, MS. N. 40b & 8a & 4. 
Notes.—Mir Hasan, successively created Khanah- 
gad Khan and Ruhullah Khan IJ, was the son of 
Ruhullah Khan I, (Life in @. U. ii. 315-317.. He 
was and Paymaster and Khansaman at the time of 
his death, 9th May, 1704. Aurangzib means that it is 
an insult to his religion to describe anything bearing 
the name o- Jslam as weak, hence the old Hindu 
name of tke place, viz., Barhampuri (Brahma-puri), 
should have been used! This incident throws light 
on the overwhelming financial difficulties of the last 
years of the reign. 
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§ 55. No money for repairing forts, 


The letter of Mansur Khan, Governor of 
Aurangabad, was placed before the Em- 
peror. Its purport was: “The Imperial 
Camp has reached Ahmadnagar. I consider 
it necessary to apply for an order for the 
repair’ of the citadel of Aurangabad, so 
that by the time of the arival of the Im- 
perial standard here the repairs may be 
completed.” 

' The Emperor wrote thus, (verse) 
In the grave the earth has opened its arms 
to invite him, 
And the man in his ignorance ts painting his house ! 
It will soon happen that through this negligence, 
avarice and desire of his, 
His bones and flesh will fall apart from one another ! 

I .wonder at [the application of] this old 
servant who knows my feelings, in the 
face of my remark made on the day. of my 
arrival at Ahmadnagar ‘Write down Ahmad- 
nagar as the journey’s end.’ What chance 
is there of my going to Aurangabad, when 
I have spoken of Ahmadnagar as the end 
of my travels? Inso many days of my 
past life there has been no difference 
(inconsistency) in my words! God willing, 
up to the day of my removal to the eternal 
home, there will be no divergence between 
my words and acts.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 24a & 6, MS. N. 106 & 314. 

Note—Aurangzib returned) to Ahmadnagar, a 
broken down ‘old man, ruined in health, finance, and 
prestige, on 20th January, 1706. (M. A. 512). We 
read of a Mansur Khan, who was superintendent of 
the Deccan artillery from 1699 to 1705. (Af. A. 404, 
497)} A [Khawajah Manzur was gtladar of Daulata- 


bad in 1658. (A, N. 44’. The phrase ‘yourney’s end’ 
is given in Khaft Khan, ii, 541. 


§ 56. Reliance on God in financial 

difficulty. 

Inayatullah Khan submitted to the Em- 
peror, “The number (imzsl) of the officers 
who are daily paraded before your Majesty 
ig unlimited, while the land for granting 
jegirs 1s limited. How can an unlimited 
thing equal a limited one?” 
~The Emperor wrote. “God pardon’ us! 
The Imperial stores (karkhanah) are an 
emblem of the Court of God. The people 
are the children of God and their 


livelihood is in God’s charge. This 
poor and humble bread-distributer (ie., 


Aurangzib) is no more than an agent of 
the glorious Lord. To ‘believe in the 
scantiness and limit of God’s Court is the 
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essence of infidelity and sin. Praised’ be: 
God! and again praised be God! Although 
my legs are broken, my heart is not broken, 
After the capture of fort Satara jagzr for 5 
or 7 thousands has, according to the state- 
mer.t of Arshad Khan, been added to the 
dominions of this mortal (=Aurangztb). 
Make them assignments on this (new 
territory). When it is exhausted, God will 
give you a day of new livelihood.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 24, b. 

Ncete.—Inayatullah Khan (AZ. U ii, 828) was appoint- 
ed aiwan of tankhah in July, 1692. He was the 
‘personal disciple’ and favourite Secretary of Aurang- 
zib, and roseto be wagir under Bahadur Shah |. 


Arshad Khan, was appointed diwan of khalsa in 1698, 
and died in 1701. Jf. U1 2g0. 


S$ 57. Mutinous artillery officers 


cheated. 


When the Emperor was marching from 
Satara towards fort Parli, the pay of the 
followers (ahsham) and men of the artillery 
was fourteen months in arrear, owing to the 
delay in the arrival of the revenue of 
Bengal. All the four trusted Commanders 
of one Thousand told the Emperor on the 
way “Our followers no longer listen to our 
words. They want to make an outbreak 
against Tarbiyat han, the Chief of 
Artillery, (Adir Atish)”. His Majesty order- 
ed, ‘Give them half the due salary from the 
public treasury inside the harem. For the 
rest give an assignment on the revenue of 
Chicacole in the province of Haidarabad; 
that they may fetch the money thence. 
Let the Prime Minister write a permit to the 
Diwan of Haidarabad and send collectors 
(sazawals) with the artillerymen,”’ Man 
Singh and Chaturbhuj, both of them Com- 
manders of One Thuusand, did not agree 
to it, dragged Tarbiyat Khan out of his 
palki during the journey, and made him sit 
down in the midst of the rain. Yar Ali 
Beg, the superintendent of the couriers 
(harkarah’, reported the matter to His 
Majesty, who immediately ordered the 
Superintendent of the treasury of the harem 
to pay up their salary in full. They kept 
the Chief of Artillery sitting in this manner 
inthe rain till evening. After they had 
got their pay, they mounted him [in his 
palk:| and brought him to his quarters. 

Next morning the Emperor gave robes “of 
honcur to each of the four Commanders: “ot 
One Thousand and said, “You have -beén 
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brought -to this [misery] through the wickec- 
ness. of the Chief of Artillery. “Tarbivat 
Khan’s rank is reduced by Five Hundrec, 
and his jagir will be decreased to the same 
extent.” After one week he ordered those 
two Commanders of One Thousand to go to 
,Chicacole and draw in advance six months’ 
‘salary for their comrades. With his own 
rand he wrote a farman to Jan-nisar Khar, 
the Governor [of Haidarabad], orderinz 
him to divide the amount into instalments, 
and every day pay the instalmentdue. The 
news reached the other two Commenders cf 
One Thousand who were with the Empero:, 
and their minds were composed. Then Hs 
Majesty ordered that these latter two 
officers should go to Aurangabad and -tak= 
from the treasury of that place six months’ 
advance pay for their followers; and an 
order was sent to "Mamur Khan, _ the 
“Governor of that Province, to pay the money 
by instalments. 


After ten days His Majesty ordered that 
the two Commanders of One Thousand 
who had started first should be confined in 
the fort of Haidarabad and all the money 
paid’ to them, formerly and now, should b2 
taken back! A similar order was also sent 
Ao the Governor of Aurangabad, viz., that 

“he should confine (the two men) in. the fort 
of Daulatabad and recover their former 
and present salaries. 

Text.—Ir: MS. 236 & 2qa. 

Notes—Satara capitulated to. Aurangzib on 2tst 
Apr., 1700, and he marched from itto Parli in th-ee 
days (28th-30th April). Mir Muhammad Khalil, (eldest 
son of Darab Khan of the Mukhtar tribe), was created 


Tarbiyat Khan and Mir Atish about 1698. (CW. 0. 
i. 498—503). Died in the battle of fajau. 


$58. Do not provoke a satirical poet. 


Kamgar Khan, the son of J‘afar Khan. 
petitioned the Emperor, “Mirza Muhammac 
Niamat Khan, whose malignant nature is 
accustomed to satirising, has published 
. certain verses on my marriage, ‘saying ‘the 
~ object of it [z.e. marriage] is lawful move- 
ment, but in this case there is a coupling ot 
two quiescents, And he has besides intro- 
duced into them other disgraceful remarks 
about me, so that [ have been put to shame 
before the public. I hope that your Majeszy 
will so punish him that he might not again 
venture to compose such idle tales. It was 
proper to submit this. matter to -your 


Majesty.” 
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Above the words ‘it was proper’ -Aurang- 
zib wrote ‘it was wrong (haram),’ and on 
the top of the petition he made this remark, 
“Punishing him will cause greater disgrace 
{to you than before.] This simpleminded 
hereditary servant wishes to make me his 
sharer in this [public] contempt, so that 
Niamat Khan might say and write’ about 
me whatever [satire] he hkes and make me 
notorious to the world. Formerly, too, he 
had not spared me [in his-satires]; in return 
I had increased his reward, that he might 
not do it again; yet in spite of this [favour] 
he had not on his part been less [satirical]. 
It is not possible to cut off his tongue and 
sever his reck. We ought to repress our 
feelings and live in harmony-[with others]. 
He is a friend, who neither clings to 
thee nor separates. himself from 
thee.” 3 

Text:—MS.N. 66. 7—76 1. i 

Notes,—Kamgar Khan, the son of Aurangzib’s early 
wasiy Jafar Khan and Farzana Begam, (M/. U. i. 
531) was appointed Khansaman in 1687 and married 
the daughter ‘of Syed Muzaffar Haidarabadi in 
September 1088 (M.A. 297, 312). Life in M. U. iii. 


159. His simplicity was.notorious. The first couplet 
of the satire on his marriage is given in M. U. iii. 160. 


Mirza Muhammad Haji Niamat Khan, poetical 
name Ali, was the son of an eminent Persian doctor, 
Hakim Fatituddin. Under Bahadur Shah he got 
the title of Danishmand Khan. He wrote the Fang- 
namah, Wagat, atid Mazhakat and was the most 
famous sat rist.of the age. (A.V. ii. 699. M.A. 267, 
Khaftkhan, 1.338, 359 Elliot's History of India, yii. 
200), ‘There is a play upon the word guiescent, which 
means (1) a consonant not followed ‘by a vowel and 
therefore incepable of being joined to another Ictter, 
and (2) a man wanting in virility. 


$359. A back-biter punished, 


From the report of the army of Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah, who was then at 
Ahmadabad, the Emperor Jearned that one 
Muhammac Beg, who was one of the 
Prince’s troop of Ghadis, had by means of 
back-biting secured the Prince’s companion- 
ship and become the cause of harm to many 
of hisservants. . 


His’ Majesty wrote, “Siadat Khan should 
send strong’ mace-bearers (sergéants) ‘to 
bring that graceless back-biter—who' is the 
ruiner of the state —to my presence, walkin 
on foot, because the most harmful of all bad 
things on the part of kings and rich men is 
the company of backbiters and calumniators. 
Mischief-making is . worse than 
murder. [MS. N. adds. :] According to 
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the saying ‘Verily the outside of a 
snake is many- -coloured, but with- 
in it there is poison,’ such is the charac- 
cer of a back-biter that externally he 1s 
charming, but at heart he holdsa deadly 
poison. Avoid him! avoid him?’ 


Text.—Ir. MS. 19@ & 8, MS. N. gé. 


Notes.~—Prince M. Azam 
(capital Ahmadabad), as Governor about the middle 
of 1701 and stayed there till March, 1706, when he 
came to the Court. Ahadis were gentlemen troopers, 
recruited singly; serving the Emperor directly, and 
not attached to any chief. (Irvine’s Army of the 
Indian Mughals, 43). Siadat Khan IV, the son of 
Syed Ughlan (Siadat Khan II!) was appointed 
Superiatendent of “the confirmation of postings’’ in 


1699. 


was sent to Guzerat, 


$60. Angry Governor punishes his 


slanderer. 


From the letter of Muhammad Azam, 
news-writer of the province of Guzerat,— 
who was one of the Emperor’s own retainers 
(walashahi), His Majesty learned that 
Muhammad Amin Khan, the Governor of the 
province, had held court while intoxicated 
with wine. The Emperor wrote [on the 
sheet]:—-“‘God is holy! This is agreat 
Slander.’’ The [Court] agent of Muham- 
mad Amin Khan wrote of this matter to his 
master. The Governor in open darbar 
ordered the moustaches and beard of the 
news-writer to be pulled out and flung into 
the air. This, too, reached the Emperor’s 
knowledge. His Majesty wrote: —“His Holi- 
ness Ali has said, ‘Anger is a sort of 
madness and there is no law in 
anger.’ The Khan has a very violent 
temper. But in this matter what is known 
is that the news-writer had calumniated 
him’. What power had he that the smell 
of wine should reach from the Khan’s mouth 
to his [nostrils]? Anyhow, his punishment 
belonged to me, and it was improper for the 
Governorte inflict it himself. ‘The sentence 
on the lying news-writer is dismissal from 
his post, and that on the Governor will be 
withholding from him the robe of honour 
at the [coronation] festival every year.” 


Text.—Ir. MS, 66—7a. 


Notes—Muhammad Amin Khan Aafiz, son of 
Mir Jumla, was Governor of Guzerat from 1ith June, 
1672 to his death 16th June, 1682. A very proud and 
self-willed nobleman and a bigoted Shiah. (T.ife in 
Mastr-ul-umara, tii, 613). 
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$61. Official discipline —both sides 
punished! 
Yar Ali Beg, the Superintendent of reports 
(sawanth), submitted to the Emperor, 


“Buzurg Ummed Khan has insulted Abdur 
Rakim, the report-writer of the province 
of Bihar, in open audience, and with" 
disgrace turned him out. If no punishment 
is inflicted [for this], other writers will 
abstain from writing the truth about 
occurrences, and become [mere] servants 
of the provincial Governors. If your Majesty, 
too, acts according to [the proverb] ‘Bad 
humour always attacks the weakest limb’, 
then your slaves are helpless in obeying 
[your] orders.” The Emperor wrote, “This 
helpless person [ze Aurangzib] himself is 
ever weak, and he considers all men, high 
and low, to be weak. ‘The strong’ is an 
attribute that belongs-only-to the pure natures 
of God. But low persons should never be 
domineering to high ones. [ punish the 
report-writer with loss of his rank and 
dismissal, and the provincial Governor with 
a decrease of 500 1n his rank (mansab) and 
the transfer of his jagzr. 

Text—lIr. MS. 86, MS. N. 366-37). 

Netes.—Buzurg Ummed Khan, a son of Shaista 
Khan and the conqueror of Chittagong, was ou bahar 
of Bihar from 1683 (2) to July, “1692 and again al * 
the time of his death, 12th Feb., 1695. (lafe in Afasir- 


ul-umara, i, 453). Another instance of his haughti- 
ness is Siven in Mastr-ul-umara, i, 454. 


$62. Every regulation to be rigidly 
observed. 
Ruhullah Khan Il. whose original name 


was Mir Hassan, had, on account of the 
Emverror’s great intimacy and trust, been 
raised to the posts of Paymaster of tankhah 
(salaries) and Chamberlain ‘khan-saman). 
In spite of his having become a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand, he took his 
own turn of being present as a khawas, 
but stood at the foot of the Court hall. 
Through the Prime Minister Asad Khan 
he made the following petition, “My rank 
is that of a Commander of Three Thousand, 
ang Faizullah Khan Sarbari, the Deputy 
Superintendent, is only a Commander of 
Seven Iiundred. If 1am appointed Sarbari 
and Deputy Superintendent, it would be 
comformable to the favour and grace 
resulting from your Majesty's custom of 
cherishing your servants.’ a 


_..' ANECDOTES: OF SAURANGZIB 


The Emperor ordered; “There ~is ro 
objection to your being made Sarban, 


provided that you Jose both your ‘presert, 


posts and get instead the rank of Corr- 
mander of Seven Hundred!” Then Asad 
Khan asked, “But where should he stand?’ 
“Fhe Emperor replied, “There is no place 
above him except over my own head.” 
Then His Majesty continued, “If a singe 
rule is disregarded, all the regulations wi | 
be destroyed. “Though I have not allowed 
the violation of any. rule fof the Court], mer 
have grown so bold that they request me 
to set aside rules! When this practic 
becomes widespread, a great difficulty 
will arise.” + - 


- Text.—lr MS. 56—6a, MS. N. 328, 11a. _ 


Notes.—Mir Hasan, the 2ndson of Ruhullah Khan ey 


Bakhshi, was created Khanahzad’Khan and in 16¢7 
azot the post of Khansaman and his father’s titls. 
Appointed Darogha of the Imperial rétinue 1692. 
Created 2nd Bakhshi, Jan..1701. Died in the fulness 


of youth, 9th May, 1704. (Life in Masir-ul-Umara, 


iN, 315317) 


§ 63. Official etiquette enforced. 


From the report of the province of Bengaal 
the Emperor learnt that Ibrahim Khan, the 


/Governor, in excess of pomposity and pride 
used to hold court while sitting on a couch’, 


(charpai,) and the Qazi and other officers 
of Religious Law used to sit in disgrace om 
the floor. On the sheet of the report tas 
Emperor wrote:—“The Prime  Muiniste- 
should write a ‘Letter By Order of the 
Emperor’ to the said Governor stating tha: 
if he is unable to sit on the ground by reasor. 
of any disease, he 1s excused’ till his restora- 
tion to health, and he should urge’ hi: 
doctors to cure him soon. As the report- 
wiiter (sawanth-nigar) has-risen to a higk 
rank (gmansab), he is no longer fit to continue 
as report-writer. Let him be given a _ pro- 
motion in rank of 100 troopers. Write :c 


“Ibrahim Khan to find for him a faujdar 


(militia command) within the’ jurisdictior 
of his province, so that’the latter too may 
know the taste of report-writing against 
himself by (other) writers. Yar Ali Beg 
should recommend some other report-writer. 
who has discretion and possesses respect.” 


Text—Ir. MS. sa & b, MS. N.35 a &-5.. 


’. Notes—Ibrahim Khan, was Governor of Bengal frou 
1689 to 1697. - se 
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. § 64." “Royal: prerogative infringed. 


From the report of Ahmadabad, then 
governed by [brahim Khan, the Emperor 
learned that the Khan. used to go to the 
Cathedral Mosque riding a palki. As even 
the Princes could not go [to church] ina 
nalki without the special permission of the 
Emperor, the news-writers had asked him 
‘What should we write?’ and he had replied 
‘Write whatever you like.” ~ 


On the sheét of the report His Majesty 
wrote, “Ibrahim Khan is a_ hereditary 
servant, aware of my wishes. He has been 
enrolled among the amirs (Commanders) 
from the time of Shah Jahan (now in 
heaven’, and can never act contrary to. the 
rules. As he. was twice Governor of 
Kashmir and. he .rides on jhampaus, which 
the report-writers here call falki from mere 
resemblance, [in spite of its] difference of 
shape. Let the Prime Minister write to 
him, ‘Why ‘should you.do an act which 
gives a handle to the news-writers . [to 
complain against you|?’ The punishment 
of the report-writer for his wrong conception 
is that [though] he is retained at his post, 


-his rank 1s decreased by 50 and his jagir 


reduced to the same extent.” 


Lext.--lr MS., 188 & 19a. 


Note-—Jtrahim Khan, son of Ali Mardan Khan 
was appointed Subahdar of Guzerat in 1705 but 
arrived at Ahmadabad just at the time of Aurangzib's 
death (Life in 4.U. i, 295). He had previously 
governed Kashmir 1659—~1662, 1677—1689, and 1700 
1705. Durng his administration of Bengal (1689— 
1697) Rahim Khan's rebellion broke out. ¥hampan or 
dandi-is-a hboat-shaped -chair carried on- men's 
eee inthe hills, Nalkt is an open Palki or 
itter. 


$65. Ambition of an Abyssinian 
. 3 admiral. | 


From the news-letter.of Machhli-bandatr 
the Emperor learnt that Siddi Yaqut Khan, 
the ‘thanahdar’ of Danda Rajpuri. had 
inserted a petition under his Own seal in 
the news-lezter, stating that if the collector- 
ship (matasuddi-gart) of Danda_ Rajpuri 
were. conferred on him, he would render 
far better service than his predecessors in 
increasing the prosperity of the place and 
in sending the Imperial revenue. ' 

Across the sheet of the news-letter the Em- 
peror wrote, “For a long time I have known 


‘of -this: aggressive and self-willed spirit of 
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Siddi Yaqut Khan. the MS. ends 


abruptly. | 


_ Lext—MS. N, 30b 6—12. 

“Note.—-Siddi Vaqut, an Abyssinian, is described in 

:702 as Collector of -Danda Rajpuri and virtually the 
Mughal admiral on the Bombay coast. (M. A. 455). 
Khafi Khan often narrates his history, (11, pepaesy:s 
453—434). Died about March 1704 (bid 514—515)- 
Danda Rajpuri isa town on the Bombay coast, N. 
W. of Mahabaleshwar, and facing the island of Jinjera, 
which was the stronghold of the Abyssinians. 
Machhli-bandar is the modern Masulipatam, near 
-he mcuth of the Kistna river, on the east coast. 


: § 66. A fragment. 


[Here 


The Emperor wrote on the sheet of the 
application, “Although he is [not] a-child, 
] know him to be of childish intellect. 
Probably he made this petition ina state of 
sukr {(=intoxication) which is written with 
the letter sz (z.e., s) devoid of dots, whereas 
shukr (= gratitude) is written with the letter 
shin (ssh) marked with dots, [though] both 
the words are of the measure of ‘qufl’. For 
this sort of gratitude, [the term ‘shukr’] 
with that shzz does not help -in [supplying] 
the measure (wazn) eee the word qu] 


Text.—Ms. N. 4a 7—1I1. 

Nofe.—The Arabic letter for s is turned into sh by 
putting three dots over it. Measure &c. are terms 
of Arabic etymology. 


§ 67. Be not too proud of your 
good service. 
“Write to Faitihullah Khan that his” 


exploits have been khown in detail from 
the despatches, and they have become the 
cause of his welcome at court (mujra); but 
he should not turn this risking of his life 
into the sale of service (z.e., mercenary work) 
nor should he displease me by displeasing 
my generals.” 

Text.—Ir. MS. 126 & 13a, MS. R. gives only the 
portion from ‘he should not turn.’ This letter is given 
in many of the other collections of Aurangzib’s letters, 
andis No. 123 in the lithographed edition of the 


Rugat-1-Alamgiri, think it has got into the Ahkam 
by mistake, 4 
Netes—-Mir Muhammad Sadiq, surnamed 
Fatihullah Khan Bahadur Alamgirshahi, distinguished 
himself at the sieges of Panhala and Khelna, so that 
the cther [mperial generals grew jealous of him (Khafi 
Khan, it. 489; life in A¢asrr-nl-wmara, ii. 40—47). 


THE FATAL GARLAND 


By Srimati Svarna Kumari Devi. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ANESH DEV firmly believed that in 
protecting the young Prince he .was 
doing right, so the prospect of war 

gave him neither anxiety nor remorse. 
His only thought was to overcome despotic 
oppression, and if blood was shed in such 
a cause, it was well shed. 


After the assembly had adjourned, he 
went into the inner apartment, his mind 
still occupied with the thoughts of the 
event that was to come. Nirupama greeted 
him and then informed him that his mother 
was displeased because refuge was. still 
granted to the Prince. 


“What do you think of the matter?” he 
asked in reply, “have I done right or wrong 
in giving him shelter ?” 


“You have done right,” the young wife 


said enthusiastically. “If a Raja would | 
cease to protect the helpless and subdue 
oppression, what would then be the fate 
of the country? You have acted as your 
noble and generous heart prompted you 
to act.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and said, 


“Beloved, you have :spoken like a true 
woman,” 
Nirupama’s tender heart became filled, 


with delight, she drooped her pretty lashes, 
bui presently she spoke again. She had 
an important piece of news to tell her 
husband. “Have you heard what is being 
said ?” she asked. ‘“‘You remember Shokti, 
of course. She has become Gais-ud-din’s 
Begum.” 

‘Really 2” 

“Had you not heard it as yet? 
report comes from Kutab’s tent, 


The 


and so it 
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How horrible to become 
sake of wealth and 


cannot be false. 
Mussalman for the 
power.” 

This contemptuous allusion stung Ganesh 
deeply. Did he not know all? How 
fallacious the world’s judgment? This 
sad young life had entered the Mussalman’s 
harem as a burning sacrifice, and now the 
world’s unrelenting censure was addec to 
her lot. It would, however, have beer un- 
wise to explain the truth to Nirupama, he 
therefore only said, “Do not judge her, 
you do not know what her motives ere. 
And after all, why should we despise the 
Mussalmans. Are they not the sons of cur 
motherland as well as we ourselves? The 
only difference is our creed. Why should 
we consider Ourselves so very superior ?”’ 

“{ cannot say why it is, but I despise trem. 
I would not become a Mussalmani eve~ to 
gain heaven’. Little Nirupama, although 
she knew it not, was in her childish way 


expressing the general sentiment of her 
people. 
“You are wrong in cherishing such 


feeling,” replied her husband gravely. ‘Tf 
we advance such sentiment, can w= be 
surprised that they in their turn despise us? 
The true glory of our Hindu faith has 
always been its spirit of tolerance. You 
pride vourself in being a Hindu, but you 
ignore the key-note of the Hindu teaching, 
which enjoins us to condemn no creed, but 
treat them all as one.” 

The little Maharani was convinced of -he 
truth implied in her husband’s words, she 
became confused and only shyly answered, 
“But if Shokti were to come here, I co.ald 
not meet her on equal terms.” 

“It would be condescension on her fart 
tO meet you as her equal. She is the Su.tena 
of Bengal, and you are only one of her mzny 
subject Ranis.”’ 

The young wife felt mortified. Her 951d 
jealousy for the beautiful companici of 
her childhood made itself felt once more, 
and jealousy always hears a great deal more 
than is being said. She put her own 
interpretation upon his words, her pride was 
hurt. But she was meek and ypertly 
faltered, “You are right.” 

At that moment some one knocked az the 
door. It was Rangini. who informed the 
Raja that the Bhagavati sannyasini wisned 
to see His Highness. The Raja himself 


5 


rose to acmit-her, and the priestess entered. 
She had sad news to tell. ‘Your mother,” 
she said to the Raja, “has told Kutad 
Prince Saheb-ud-din’s whereabouts. | 
fear he is a prisoner by this time. See what 
is to be done, make haste, there can be no 
delay.” 

Ganesh Dev became agitated and said. 
“T thank you for the information, holy 
mothe-. You may tell the captain of the 
guards to bring troops to my assistance as 
soon as possible. In the meantime I will 
take as many of the palace guards as are 
available and advance.”’ 

He delayed not a minute but set out 
with as many of the soldiers as he could 
muster at the moment. If he could check 
Kutab till reinforcement came, all would 
be well. He was a_ high-spirited youth, 
this young Raja of Dinajpore, and_ the 
inspiration of defending justice gave him 
great strength and dauntless courage. 
Supported by a handful of soldiers, he faced 
an overwhelming force. But his attempts 
were futile. He could not save the young 
fugitive whom he had granted protection. 
That very night Ganesh Dev and Prince 
Saheb-ud-din were taken prisoner by 
Kutab’s soldiers. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


There was a villa by the river side, 
surrounded by a garden of exquisite delights. 
The Ganga’s rippling waves kissed the 
green shrubbery growing by the water's 
edge, and all was fragrance, beauty, peace 
and haopiness. Softly murmuring fountains 
sent their silver spray on high, and a lotus- 
coverec stream wound its way through beds 
with rose and jasmine laden. The statuary 
spoke of Hindu myths, and marble figures 
of the gods and heroes of. the Aryan lore 
lined the winding pathways. Here a grace- 
ful Radhika, there Krishna played his flute, 
and shaded under yonder Champak tree 
Saraswati played the vina, while round the 
lotus seat of Lakshmi soft tendrils wound, 
and near a spraying fountain stood Sakun- 
tala, the beautiful, robed in a dress of bark, 
and earthen vessel in one hand and with the 
other fordling a young deer that lingered 
by her side, and Ratnavali, the lovestricken, 
stood with bent head before King Udayan, 
her lover, 
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On yonder marble balustrade a peacock 
stood with his proud head erect, the shin- 
ing feathers of his sweeping tail touching 
the bow of Cupid. And in a silver lake 
girded with lilies swam among. the lotus 
stems two snow-white swans, gliding on 
dreamily. Their domed wings and gracefully 
curved necks looked as if carved of marble. 
Geld fishes played in silver basins, flitting 
here and there lke shining rays. Bright- 
feathered parrots bound by golden chains 
sat chatting in the branches, and wood 
doves cooed in foliage-laden cages, while 
bulbuls whistled in the trees. A snow- 
white doe lay browsing in the grass, and the 
tall palm trees rustled their mysterious 
sound, that seemed like an echo from an 
unseen world. 

Ané in this place of beauty sat the 
Sultana, Shoktimoi, now Empress of the 
land. She did not live among the other 
wives, her royal husband gave this place 
to her. And though he was a foreigner to 
hez faith, he gladly granted her representa- 
tions ‘rom the Hindu myths, left her her 
own religious worship, only saw that every 
wish of hers was granted. 

But was the Empress happy? She was 
still beautiful, her form was slender and her 
queenly face as fair and youthful as ever. 
But sadness lingered in her midnight eyes, 
the very smile upon her lips breathed sorrow. 
The young deer came and softly touched 
her hand, he was accustomed to take food 
frem her. She smiled and _ stroked his 
slender neck. 

She loved to linger amid the flowers and 
the waving trees, they brought some solace 
to her aching heart. For while around her 
all was beauty, her soul was weary, the 
great pain of her life still lingered in her 
heart, and she knew neither joy nor peace. 
She courted loneliness and often sat for 
hours and gazed. 

Now evening came and the pale lunar 
disc rose slowly in the vaulted sky, the 
wind whispered through the branches and 
the silver -wavelets murmured at her feet. 
They told her of a childhood bright and 
happy, of a life’s love and bitter sorrow, they 
whispered of a garland crushed and faded, 
and tke Sultana sighed. It was the winter 
season when the days are pleasant but the 
nights are cold with a sharp cutting chill. 
Shokti retired to a spacious garden hall 


bad 
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attached to the palace which laden with 
foliage and flowers, and decorated with 
fountains and statuary, was like a garden 
in itself. A figure approached, her dream 
was interrupted. But oh, the change that 
came over those beautiful features! She | 
became irritable, she did not return his 7) 
greeting. ‘Whatis this! hear?” she ex- 
claimed angrily, ‘Prince Saheb-ud-din 
has been made prisoner to be put to death? 
Shame on me, to have married such a 
cruel man!” 

The Sultan was surprised to find her so 
soon this evening, foras a rule he had to 
wait for a long time when he came to see 
her. For this was the hour when her child, 
her little girl, was being put to rest for 
the night and Shokti spent her time then 
with the little one. The fact was she was 
anxious to see him to-night, for she had 
heard of the imprisonment of his nephew, 
and she wanted to hear from his own lips 
whether this was true. But he saw soon 
that she was in no mood to receive his oft- 
repeated vows of love. Seating himself on 
the soft couch beside her, he replied. ‘Is he 
more cruel than the woman of his heart! 
Have [ not placed at your feet all that can 
make life dear? And yet you will not yield 
yourself to me, you call me cruel, because | 
must slay a foe.” 

Shokti could have endured ill-treatment 
from her husband, but his vows of love, his 
caresses filled her with repulsion. She said 
coldly, “You are slayings an innocent lad, 
simply because you fear he may be danger- 
ous to you at some future time. I[s this 
the heroism of a Mussalman? The blood 
of your seven brothers is already calling 
out against you, but not satished with that, 
you must put to death an innocent child. 
This proves a coward’s heart.” 

“Perhaps vour Hindu heroes did not know 
of the jewel they lost in you, otherwise why 
did they allow a coward to win you? It 
seems cowardice won, while heroism failed.” 
Her husband occasionally revenged himself 
on her with a taunt of this kind. Shokti’s 
face hushed with anger, because she felt his 
words were true. She picked a flower from 
a branch near her hand and crushed it with 
her slender fingers. Meanwhile the foun- 
tains played and leaves and flowers filled 
the room with fragrance. But Shokti knew 
it not, her eyes cast looks of scorn and 
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sadness mingled. The bright light of che 
chandelier shone full upon her face, che 
Sultan gazed at her and then exclaimed, 
“Beloved of my soul, your beauty cver-~ 
powers me, you drive me from your side, 
but [ cannot leave you,” and then he kussed 
, her passionately. 

* She had been the Sultan’s wife for five 
years now, but she avoided his caresses as 
much as she possibly could. Today <key 
seemed more cruel to her than ever, she 
shuddered and her heart turned cold within 
her. “Ganesh Dev, what have you dcne? 
If I live to-day, it is to accomplish my 
revenge,” these were the thoughts closed I|-ps 
concealed. 

A maid appeared carrying a little mrl 
who cried violently. “I cannot keep the 
Princess quiet, your majesty,” she explamed, 
“so [have brought her here.” The catld 
ran to the mother, and still sobbing said, 
“[T want to stay with you. I will not go 
away again.” 

Shokti dismissed the maid and taking the 
child on her lap, kissed her little face, but 
the child scrambled down saying, “you 
naughty mama, you left me, I shall ge to 
papa,’ and then she climbed upon fer 
father's knee. 

Shokti’s bitter mood gave way to motzer- 
ly tenderness, her anger changed to pitiful 
despair. The man for whom she cared so 
little was after all the father of her ctild. 
She could not, however hard she might try, 
destroy this bond. How terrible her fete! 
The father plucked some flowers and gave 
them to the child. The little one chatted 
and laughed as she played with them and 
threw them into the basin of a fountain. 
Shokti’s sad gaze lingered on the chilc’s 
happy face, her heart burnt with agcuny. 
The father kissed the little one and tren 
turned to the mother saying, “Beloved, it 1s 
for the sake of this child, that I slay my 
enemies, otherwise who would protect her 
and you when I am dead ?” 

“That cannot exonerate you in shedding 
the blood of an innocent boy. 

“His very helplessness is his strength. 
Many will flock around him on that account 
and the kingdom will never be at rest. 

“Still slay | not the innocent, that is not 
the justice befitting a king. No bleme 
attaches to the boy, in hiding in.fear of 
his life, he has done no wrong. If you ‘ear 
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a rebellion, punish the guilty, punish him 
who gave shelter to the fugitive agains 
your command.” 

Vhe Sultan was amazed. He knew she 
loved Ganesh Dev still, and he could no: 
understand her mind. He knew not the 
dividing line between woman’s love anc 
desire for revenge. Her speech, however. 
pleased him and he replied, ‘Ganesh Dev 
is a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner?” 

‘Yes, for more than a month.” 

The child heard this and in her sweet 
babbling voice called out, “I broke Ganesh. 
Sindar Lal gave it to me, but it was so 
ugly.” 

Sweet innocent child, how little she knew 
what moved her mother’s beart. The gardener 
had given her a clay image of the god 
Ganesh, the elephant-headed, but it pleased 
her not, and she broke it. 


Achaea, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Prince Saheb-ud-din was prisoner, and 
his fate was discussed at the assembly. 
The Sultan himself was not present. Kutab 
was in favour of having the young Prince 
killed, for this alone, he argued, would 
procure the peace of the Empire. The 
other members of the council were not 
of his opinion. They requested him to 
intercede for the boy with the Sultan, since 
excepting the Sultana, the Badshah listened 
so readily to no one as to Kutab. He, 
however, put on a piteous air and persuaded 
his fellow councillors that he was no longer 
in the Sultan’s favour. Azim Khan, who 
was a just and sincere man, and who was 
moreover indebted to Prince Saheb-ud-din 
for his life, was incensed at Kutab’s attitude. 
Impatient and angry, he exclaimed, “Ti 
was we who rebelled against the late 
Sultan and placed Gais-ud-din on the 
throne. If this tyranny continues and the 
Prince is not released, Il myself will fight 
for him.” 

To this Kutab replied in tones of despair, 
“How would that help the matter? What- 
ever we may do, we cannot save the 
Prince’s life. If we rebel, we may add our 
own to his. The country no _ longer 
belongs te the Badshah, it is governed by 
that she- devil, the Sultana.” 
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The assembly agreed with him, all cursed 
the Queen as the promoter of the Sultan’s 
evil deeds. Kutab had won his point, 
this was what he had wanted to accomplish 
in order to have his own actions appear 
justified. He hated Shoktimoi for the 
influence she had over her husband. He 
thought she supplanted him in the Emperor’s 
favour. As a matter of fact, Shokti never 
troubled herself about matters of state. 
But if the Sultan at any time differed from 
Kutab, then woe betide the poor Sultana, 
for Kutab faild all the blame on her and 
cursed her inwardly. 

A few days ago he had arrested several 
way-farers and had them mercilessly flogged 
in the compound of the palace because they 
had not saluted him properly on the road. 
The little Princess, Gul Bahar, had witnessed 
this and running weeping to her mother, 
told her what she had seen. Shokti had the 
matter investigated, but could not get at 
the truth. She was told their offence lay 
in having tried to enter the royal palace 
over night while intoxicated. The Empress, 
however, succeeded in having them 
pardoned, and even had one of them, Sunder 
Lal, installed as one of the gardeners in her 
palace garden. Kutab became infuriated, 
but he concealed his feeling and praised the 
Sultana’s kindness of heart to the Sultan, 
while to the courtiers he represented himself 

“as having saved the poor men from the 
Sultana’s ill treatment. 

He feared the child might work him 
further harm by her innocent disclosures, so 
one day he advised the Emperor to keep the 
Princess confined in the Zenana, since now 
she was growing up. The Sultan agreed, 
and yet no change ensued. He knew that 
this was due to her mother’s influence, but 
was powerless to act further in the matter 
and had to keep quiet. But when he 
imagined her influence made itself felt even 
in state affairs, his power of endurance 
came to anend. He resolved to check her, 
and in order to gain a point, he advised 
Gais-ud-din to slay his nephew. He was 
surprised to see that the Sultan, who had 
first wanted to see the young Prince killed, 
had now changed his opinion. He saw the 
Queen’s hand in this. He therefore im- 
pressed on him the more urgently the 
necessity of removing Saheb-ud-din from 
his path, pointing out how dangerous he 


- prevented him from doing so. 
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might become if he were allowed to live. 
On the other hand he agreed with the 
Badshah in making peace with the Maharaja 
of Dinajpore and keeping on friendly terms 
with him, This too was done to spite the 
Sultana, because he knew she had no good 
feeling towards Ganesh Dev. He assured, 
the king that Ganesh Dev could be relied 
upon if he once gave his word. 

“But the question 1s,” put in the Sultan, 
“what will happen if he refuses to give his 
word. in that case I shall be obliged to 
have him put to death. Saheb-ud-din will 
be helpless without his support. He can be 
left free 1f once the Maharaja is dead.”’ 

At any other time Kutab would have 
agreed with his view, but thinking the 
counsel came from the Sultana and blinded 
by rage, he insisted on Saheb-ud-din’s 
death. He yearned to have his jealous | 
hatred satished, and he thought he saw a” 
chance to overthrow the Queen’s influence 
and establish his own. 

Ill-starred Shoktimoi, how little she knew 
of the treachery that surrounded her! 
Unconscious of Kutab’s evil deeds and feel- 
ings, she still imagined him to be her 
friend. He had helped her on the occasion 
when at the close of the war she had seen 
Ganesh Dev for the last time, and she had 3 
trusted, him implicitly ever since. But his 
motive had been black then as all his 
motives were. He hoped that she would 
not return, or if she did, that by this 
act of hers he would have her in his power. 
But since she did come back and became 
Queen, he ever planned to disclose the 
secret to her husband. Only the fear of 
becoming implicated himself had so far 
But now 
another opportunity offered. 

The unsuspecting woman sent for Kutab, 
and told him she wished to visit Ganesh 
Dev in his cell. Huis heart beat high with 
fiendish delight, when he heard this. He 
bowed his obeisance to her, avowed his * 
lovalty anew and assured her that he would 
gladly give his life for her, and since what 
she asked of him was such a trifling service, 
how gladly would he not manage it. 


‘CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ganesh Dev lay on the floor of his cell, 
hagard, weary and forlorn, gazing vacantly 


nd 


whether the 
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through the small prison hole at the star.it 
sky above. 

In her royal apartment Shoktimoit decked 
her fair form with choicest robes. Dressed 
like a Queen as on her bridal day, she nuw 
was ready. Ready to go whither? To the 
prison cell where lay the man she once kad 
loved, who had spurned her, refused her 


hand and brought disgrace upon her life. . 


No more in the sannyasini's garb woctld 
she appear before him. No, she came to 
triumph over him, he should behold her in 
her glory now. Ah! did he still recall those 
words that in the silent woodland she had 
spoken, did he recall the scene when by ihe 
moonlit lake she pleaded for mercy for the 
last trme? Behold Ganesh, the curse has 
fallen, the hour of vengeance is at hand, a 
blighted life is vindicated. It is for vou 
now to ask favour from her hand, it res.s 
with her to give you life or death. 

And as he lay alone upon the ground, 
the Maharaja’s heart was heavy. That 
evening messengers had brought the King’s 
proposals which might set him free. ‘in 
no account must he at any time take arms 
against the Sultan, and he must support 
his King at any call and question not 
cause be right or wrong. 
To these conditions he must give ns 
oath. The man of noble blood = refused, 
and now the doom must fall. Still death 
was better than a life of servitude. His 
whole nature rebelled at the mere thought 
that such proposals should have been 
made to him. It is well to die in a rignt 
cause, and he feared not death, but Ins 
heart was heavy with the thought of tho.e 
he left behind. He thought of wife ard 
child now at the mercy of a cruel foe and of 
his faithful subjects, who would soon lhe 
scattered and oppressed. This was the 
last hour of his life, yet there was no one 
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HE question of the invention of a dag 
for India is beginning to be ds- 
cussed in the press. Those who con- 

template the desirability of such a symocl, 


-shelter her from harm. 
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near to comfort him, no friend, no gentle 
voice, no tender hand to soothe his throb- 
bing brow. He could not grasp it that 
death was so near: His faith in the Divine 
was infia'te, he trusted still. Some miracle, 
he thought, would save him vet for those 
who needed him. I[mpatiertly he struck 
his hand against a wall, but only the dead 
echo answered back, and the great pain that 
gnawed h‘s heart told him he was in 
bondage still. He smiled at his own folly. 
Then he thought of the sannyasini, would 
she not come to help him, surely -she was 
working for his freedom now. He fought 
for a just cause, could then the just God 
let him die, leaving helpless all those who 
leaned on him for protection and support? 
And now into his mental vision entered 
Shoktimoi, he heard her pleading voice, ‘the 
cry for mercy that had rent her breast. 
Had she rot pleaded for protection in a 
just caase? Remorse took hold of him 
with al its bitter force. No no, his doom 
was sealed, he worked his own destruction 
on tha: night when coldly he refused to 
His hope gave way 
to melancholy, he was exhausted and of 
sheer weariness he fell asleep. And as he 
slept he dreamt a dream. He thought the 
four walls of his prison chember vanished 
and in “he open field under the starry sky 
appeared a goddess. Joy filled his soul, 
he was about to worship at her feet whena 
slight noise disturbed his sleep.. Was this 
an apparition? Had then a_ goddess 
appeared to liberate him? Cpening his eyes 
he saw kefore hima fair woman robed in 
jewelled raiment whose radiance lit up his 
dreary cell. This filled his soul with holy 
awe and he knew not whether he stil] dreamt 
or not. 


(To be continued.) 


NATIONAL FLAG 


however, seem to be unaware that already 
a great many people have taken up, and are 
using, the ancient Indian Vajra or Thunder- 
bolt, in this way. When we look at all 
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that a national banner means, we see the 
utter impossibility of manufacturing or 
devising such an emblem. Itcan only grow 
up out of the heart and history of a people. A 
trade-mark, a custom-house seal, or a signal- 
ling pennant, may be arranged, imposed, 
prescribed, but a Banner,with its menace and 
its rallying-cry, a BANNER, with its benison 
and call to sacrifice, must be born within 
the soul of the nation, and call up a passion 
that none outside the (iuardian-race can 
understand. For this reason, it seems worth 
while to recapitulate briefly the history and 
significance of the Vajra as an emblem of 
nationality. For while this symbolism 
cannot be imparted piecemeal to those out- 
side the circle of its enthusiasm, it can and 
must be handed on from generation to 
generation, and province to province. In 
matters of worship, the mystic lore can only 
be analysed and explained to those who are 
already being initiated and to them, must 
be ;so also here we dare not leave our 
tradition in any half-light of uncertainty, 
lest our children should grow up in vague- 
ness as to the sign of their unity and com- 
mon honour. 

Throughout the period before the 
Christian Era, the Thunderbolt as a symbol, 
was of cosmopolitan importance. Amongst 





THUNDERBOLT CARRIED BY THE 
EAGLE oF ZEUS. 


Greeks and Romans, the Eagle of Zeus 
carried itin his claws. For the Romans, 
it was a military sign, and a device in 
perpetual use. It was one of the favourite 
designs stamped on the little earthen lamps 
that the housewife brought home from the 
bazaar. Another was the locust; both 
evidently symbolising the destructive power 
of fire. Zeus amongst the Greeks, and 
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Jupiter amongst the Romans, was the 
wielder of the Thunderbolt. And similarly, 
in India, amongst the Aryan races, Indra 
was the God of the Thunderbolt. It was 





‘THUNDERBOLT OF 
INDRA IN 
STONE. 


THe Roman ‘THUNDER- 
BOLT IN WOOD, GILDED, 
AND WIRE. 


natural enough that this should be so. Tidal 
waves, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
waterspouts, floods, are all forms of violence 
that act from below. Only rain and light- 
ning come from above, and of the two 
lightning is hurled from the remoter height, 
mysterious, momentary, of a deadly defnite- 
ness and certainty of aim, in good sooth 
the sword of the sky. Farther, to be 
accounted foron no other terms. Dangerous 
anid wrapped in terroras is the earthquake, 
it cannot be compared with the thunderbolt 
in distinctness of form, and in poetry, or, 
above either of these qualities, in discrimina- 
tiveness of action. Obviously, to ages whose 
divinities were at bottom  personifications 
of the forces of nature, it was inevitable 
that Power Almighty, Cosmic, Infinite, 
should appear armed with the one weapon 
of heavenly destructiveness—the thunder- 
bolt. Jupiter, Zeus, and Indra, armed with 
the Vayra, speak for themselves of the past 
antiquity of the conception, coming, as it 
does, out of an age when the civilisation of 
man was one, and continents had not yet 
attained ethnological distinctness. 

The habits of thought of these pre- 
Buddhistic ages are revealed to us in the 
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sculptures and bas-reliefs of the Buddhist 
period itself. Again, the characteristic ideas 
of the Buddhistic centuries find expression 
in the beginning of the Mahabharata. A 
new era always opens with a re-statement 
in some form or other of the convictions 
of the old. Hence, as Grunwedel points 
out, in the early delineations of Buddha, 
Indien is always seen as His supreme wor- 
shipper, with the thunderbolt in his hand. 
We have here an instance of the way 
in which the Indian genius renders dyna- 
mic and spiritual what would remain in 
the hands of other races merely static and 


material. Already, two hundred and fifty 
years before the crowning of the first 


Kkoman Emperor, the Indian people are 
dreaming of One without miraculous mani- 
festation of any sort, yet so great within 
“that to Him the highest powers of nature 


are to be. subor- 
dinate. All things 
even the gods— 


are put under His 
feet. Yet He is 
only the man who 
has attained. We 
cannot wonder that 
the Thunderbolt be- 
comes the symbol 
of Buddha. In the 
sculptures of our 
period—after the 
formation of the 
Kutil script —we 
find it borne on a 
sort of shield, at the 
foot of the panel. 
Again, it becomes 
specially identified 
With one of the 
Bodhisattvas, and 
he is known as 
Vajrapani, -a great 
power, vet to be 
incarnated, armed 
with the thunder- 
bolt. In ‘Phibet and 
in Burma, the 
thunderbolt stands 
for Buddha Himself, 
a fact that one finds 





abundantly illus- 
THUNDERBOLT OF trated at  Bodh- 
THIBETAN Lama. Gaya. The Thibe- 
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tan Lama does his puja, holding a 
miniature Vajra in the left hand. Above 
all, the famous diamond-throne of the 
Buddhist world 1s found, at the same shrine, 
to be a circular stone, deeply engraved 
with a circle of Vajras and ornamental 
designs, and known as the Vajra-Asana, 
or Thunderbolt Seat. 

Do we desire to fill in the hiatus here, 
to understand the innermost significance 
of this identification? Why was Buddha 
the Thunderbolt? To this question the 
Mahabharata as we now have it, gives us 
the answer. At the opening of the Maha- 
bharata, it would be impossible to exag- 


gerate the importance attributed to the 
Thunderbolt. ‘Wherever there is glory, or 


great wisdom, or great 
know that to be 
But the 
matter. The 


honour, or purity, 
sanctity, or great energy, 
a fragment of the Thunderbolt.” 
secret of this is a different 


gods, it is said, were looking for a divine 
weapon, that is to say, for the divine 


weapon, par excellence —and they were told 
that only if they could find a man willing 
to give his own bones for the substance 
of it, could the Invincible Sword be forged. 
Whereupon they trooped up to the rashi 


Dadhichi and asked for his bones for the 
purpose. The request sounded like mockery. 
A man would give all but his own life- 


breath, assuredly, for a great end, but who, 
even to furnish forth a weapon for Indra, 
would hand over his body itself? To the 
risht Dadhichi, however, this was no in- 
superable height of sacrifice. Smilingly 
he listened, smilingly he answered, and 
in that very moment laid himself down 
to die--yielding at a word the very utmost 
demanded of humanity. 

Here. then, we have the significance of 
the Vayra. He Sevrtess. MAN Is THE 
THUNDERBOLT. Let us strive only for self- 
lessness, and we become the weapon in the 
hands of the gods. Not for us to ask how. 
Not for us to plan methods. For us, it is 
only to lay ourselves down at the altar- 
foot. The gods do the rest. The divine 
carries us. It is not the thunderbolt that 
is invincible, but the hand that hurls it. 
Mother ! Mother! take away from _ us this 
self! Let not fame or gain or pleasure 
have dominion over us! Be Thou the sun- 
light, we the dew dissolving in its heat. 

The Thunderbolt did not cease to have a 
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history, with the closing of the Buddhist 
period. In [ndia, it probably gave -birth 
to the trisul of Si: and it remains to this 
day the weapon placed in the lowest of 
the right hands of Durga, in the autumn 
puja. In Europe, it is quite possible that, 
igh Byzantium, it has determined the 
form of the sovereign crown. But undoubted- 
ly as a weapon it has grown less dynamic 
in form, with the progress of time. Nothing 
could better show the superiority of the 
Indian mind in decorative instinct, than 
a comparison of the classical thunderbolt 
of Europe with that of India. The Roman 
thunderbolt is a specimen of crude realism ; 
the Indian, from the beginning, 1 1s grace 
and replete with poetry. In its Bodh-Gaya 
form, as it appears on the Vajra-Asana, 
the meaning has become clear —‘the spear 
concealed in the flower of the lightning.’ 
aba as 5 this wonderful phonetic quality that 

: gives the symbol its 
peculiar appropriateness 
for a national flag. For 
above all things, a 
banner must have 
phonetic power. Whole 


nations are proud to 


be its bodyguard. Ins- 
tinctively must they 
translate its crimson 


into struggle for it, 
its gold into promised 
victory, its white into 
the purity and passion 
of their own love for 
land and race. “Red 
as our love for thee, 
green as our hope for 
thee, white as our 
faith in thee!” sang 
Swinburne, to the Ita- 
lian Flag, with its red, 


white, and green. But 
meanings like these 
cannot be learnt. They 
must spring up spon- 


taneously, self-prompt- 
ed by the first glance 
at the waving scarf, 
the first grip of the 
hand upon its staff. 
BADR The eagles of Rome, 
VHE THUNDERBOLT or of Napoleon, the 
oF DuraGa. fleur-de-lys of medizeval 
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France, the stars and stripes of the American 
States,—what a spell these cast, ge their | 
very names, upon the hearts of men! This 
is the secret appeal of the standard to its. 


chosen souls. ‘This is the call that stirs 
their blood to the madness of devotion, 
the spiritual revetlle-—Awake! Awake !— 


that could not be resisted 
that must be followed, 
wherever it may lead. 

But the future is never exactly as the 
past. And the new symbol cannot be even 
as the old. Hence the Thunderbolt of 
present day use is crossed. That is to say, 
it is multiplied in power, as befits the 
aspiration that is not of a great man heres 
and there, but of every “soul in a vast 
nation, at the same time. It is India, in 
all her millions, not a few Indian saints — 
or prophets, who is called today to attain® 
selflessness. India, in the might of her 
brotherhood, India in her unity, India in_ 
the cohesion of a single body, has to go. 
down, down, down, into the depths, in 
order to climb the mountains of perfect 
strength and gaze upon the Promised Land, — 

It is for this that the Thunderbolt is — 
multiplied, that it may be the symbol, not 
of a hero, but of a nation of heroes. Withy 
the same idea, also, of expressing in the — 

national embieta the unity of India, many 
people use the lotus forthe reverse of the 
flag. Very few probably know the beautiful — 
old map of Varaha-Mihira (about AD. 
550) in which India is represented as an a 
eight-petalled lotus, where Panchala 1s the 


if we would, 
whenever and 
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THe Lorus oF INDIA BY VARAHAMIHIRA. — Ms | 
CoPpIED FROM CUNNINGHAM. : 
o Panchala, 1 Harhama, 2 Madra, 3 Kulinda, 


4 Magadha, 5 Kalinga, 6 Avanta, 
7 Amarta, 8 Sindhu, 
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centre, and Magadha, Kalinga, Avanta, 
Amarta, Sindhu, Harhama, Madra, and 
Kulinda form the eight petals. India as 
the lotus, the lotus lying on the Ocean, or 
India as Uma practising austerities to be the 
bride of Mahadeva,—it is difficult, sometimes, 
to believe that our old poets did not directly 
and deliberately idealise their country ! 
When we think of all that a national 
banner represents, we cannot wonder that 
the standards were the only things contained 
in the chapel of the Praetorium, in Roman 
times. We feel their sacredness, alike in 
war and peace. We thrill to the thought of 
the shot-riddled flags brought home from 
European battle-fields and hung beside the 


altar, in churches and cathedrals. To a 
people who understand their own national- 
ity, no other guerdon can be half so 
precious. Fora banner is at once a benison 
and a menace, a consecration and a rallying- 
cry. It is as an altar, at whose foot, 
whether for assault or defence, men’s lives 
are freely offered up. Generations come 
and go. New combinations arrive and 
vanish, but that for which the national 
symbol stands—that ineffable union of 
jana-desha-dharma for which every people 
hghts—remains for ever, simple and _ stead- 
fast as Eternity, mirrored in the fugitive 
minds of its myriad worshippers. 


Re: 


JOHN DALTON, JACOB BERZELIUS AND THE ATOMIC 
THEORY 


(By Sati8H CHanpra MuKerJeEez, M.A., B. Sc.) 


[In placing this paper before the readers of 
The Modern Review | have only to repeat 
what I have said elsewhere, namely : 


- Those who wish to take to the study of chemistry 
must not approach it with a light heart. A life-long 
inflagging zeal and devotion is necessary in order to 
ichieve anything worth the name. This is an age of 
ntellectual competition. That country which = can 
»roduce the largest number of brain-workers will in 
he long run come off victorious. A very large num- 
ser of students have been attracted to chemistry from 
surely mercenary motives. As Emerson truly ob- 
serves: “The history of man isa series of conspira- 
‘tes to win from Nature some advantage without 
saving for it.’ The goddess of science does not, 
1owever, condescend to appear before a false, unfaith- 
ul worshipper. More than a thousand years ago 
he precursor of Indian chemists, the celebrated 
Nagarjuna, after years of devotion to his favourite 
subject, exclaimed : 


Bema a aalia Hea wT: Hal AAT 
* 5 * 


afe qeifa @ @fa aac amaaa | 
ce fay Say Taaad ece @ | 


‘For twelye years I have gone through severe 
venances [ 7.e., assiduously pursued the subject ]. O 
aoddess! if thou art propitiated, be pleased to 
>ommunicate to me the rare knowledge of chemistry.’’* 

“It has become customary with certain writers to 
lecry and inveigh against western civilization and hold 
ap the Europeans to scorn as being worshippers of 
Mammon, But they forget that the Hindu society, 


* The Modern Review, August, 1909, p. 130, 


as it is, is thoroughly permeated with materialism. 
Those who go up for university education are taught 
to look upon it purely as ameansto an end, A 
diploma is judged by its monetary equivalent as some- 
thing which can be turned intocash. Weare concerned 
only with the present and not with the past—with the 
society of to-day. If sucha state of things is to be 
characterised as conductive to spirituality as opposed 
to materialism, I do not know what materialism is. The 
Bengalee is as fond of money as any people on earth, 
nay he is perhaps the most mercenary of all. He 
has prostituted one of the noblest gifts of God, namely 
thirst for knowledge. England, Germany and America 
are growing enormously rich—the wealth gathered from 
the four corners of the earth are being poured forth 
into these countries. But we must bear in mind that 
modern Europe and America alone can boast of 
devoted worshippers at the shrines of learning, engaged 
in unravelling the mysteries of Nature. Galileo 
suffered the tortures of the Inquisition and Bruno was 
burned at the stake for their fearless vindication of the 
doctrine of Copernicus. Nor need we pause here to 
allude to the lifelong devotion to the cause of Science 
of a Newton, a Faraday, a Scheele, a Pasteur and a 
Berthelot. It isto Europe that we must turn our eyes 
for the realisation of the ideals presented by our 


own Rishis—unflagging and concentrated devotion to — 


the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. If Europe 
has become the mistress of the world, it is be- 
cause she could not help it, since knowledge is 
power. ‘Ihe man of science in Europe braves the rigours 
of the Polar Expedition and the malarial fevers in the 
almost impenetrable regions of Africa and heroically 


courts death by inocutating himself with the germs of 


many a fell disease so that he might study their activities 
on the human system. But what a sorry spectacle is 
represented by our own youths, They bid farewell 
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to the igoddess of learning as soon as they have secured 
the. hall-mark of the, University—it is the diploma 
that they, really care for. Our boys of course are 


‘not to blame’ for’ this morbid appetite. They have 


been brought up amidst surroundings which have 
taught them to set a fictitious value upon a University 
qualificatin. and upon booklore in general.—Vide 
“The Bengali Brain and its Misuse.’ __ 
as ; : _, PoC. Ray. 

T about 1200 B. C. the..Hindu Philo- 

: sopher Kanada gave for the first time 
-. , a clear exposition of the Atomistic 
Theory of Matter. He said that each of 
the .then recognised five elements, namely, 
earth, water, fire, air and ether was .con- 
stituted of very fine indivisible particles 
called ‘anu’ te, ‘atoms, which ‘could not be 
destroyed or changed. 


We must also never forget that it _was 
this Kanada of immortal fame who first 
gave out to the world the important truth 
that heat and light are different modifica- 


e va aw ge -«* # - 4 . e » 
tions of the same’ essential substance. 


Europe discovered this truth not earlier 
than the beginning. .of the nineteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, we see 


rudiments of many modern physical and 
chemical conceptions in the writings of this 
great ‘philosoper, but unfortunately they 
were not taken up and improved upon by 
subsequent workers and were thus of little 
use to the world.* 


In ancient Greece, there were two promi- 
nent theories regarding the constitution of 
bodies. Democritus (460-360 B.C.) was the 
well-known propounder of the Atomistic 
Theory. He was a deep thinker and spared 
no pains in educating himself, by studies as 
as well as by travels in foreign countries. 
‘Thus he was able to say of himself :— 


“Among all my contemporaries I have travelled 
over the largest portion of the earth in search of things 
the mast remote and have seen the most climates and 
countries, heard the largest number of thinkers and 
no one has excelled me in geometric construction and 
demonstration— not even the geometers of the Egyp- 
lians, with whom IT spent in all five years as a guest.” 


- But his theory, though taken up by the 


Epicurean philosophers, did not meet with 


general favour. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.),who 


* The Atomic Theory of the Hindus has at last found 
a profound and learned exposition. Wide. “The 
‘Mechanical, Physical'and Chemical Theories. of thé 
Ancient: Hindus’? by Principal B..N. Seal, in) Dr: 
‘P. -C> Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 
LL, PR+s 59°224. —_ 


s 


wielded the greatest power among Greek 

natural philosophers, was opposed to it. 

According to his rival theory, matter was 

capable of division ad tnfinitum and there 

was no necessity of supposing the existence 

of indivisible atoms. He was also of opinion 

that with the help of scientific processes it f 
was possible to transmute one element into 

another. 

There are two opposite estimates of the 

value of these doctrines of the ancients. 
Some hold. that the Atomic Theory was 
practically discovered by the Hindus and 
Greeks and Dalton only rescued it from 
neglect. But others argue that the theory 
existed as a philosophical speculation among 
the ancients. Unless it is verified and 
corrected by experiments and observations 
a hypothesis has hardly any value. Al- 
though we cannot fail to appreciate thea 
profoundness and ingenuity of the ancient 
savants, we think there is much ‘truth in 
the latter estimate. 
- After the ‘fall of the Greeks, the Arabs 
continued scientific researches in Spain, 
during the Middle ages of Europe. It was 
from the Arabs. that the French, English 
and Germans learnt the physical sciences. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century 
the theory of Aristotle reigned supreme, aad 
it was for this reason that various persons, 
known as alchemists, used to make experi- 
rnents in secret laboratories to transmute 
the cheap metals into gold. But a_ few 
profound thinkers upheld Democritus’s 
theory. Thus Bacon (1561-1626) said :—— 

‘And while the opinions of Plato and Aristotle were 
rehearsed with loud declamation and _ professional 
pomp in the schools, this of Democritus was always 
held in high honour .by those of a deeper wisdom, | 
who followed in silence a severer path of contempla- 
tion. * * * * Tome the philosophy of Demo- 
critus seems worthy to be rescued from neglect.” 

Newton (1642-1727) also was an ardent 
exponent of the Atomistic Theory. Conse- 
quent upon his authoritative support, this 
theory gained ground and about fifty years 
after his death Voltaire said :— 

“Atoms are accepted, indivisible and unchangeable, 


principles to which is due the permanence of the 
different elements and of the different kinds of beings.” 


Towards the end of the eighteenth 


century, John Dalton flourished in Man- 


chester. He was the son of a poor village 
weaver. But by dint of uncommon per- 
severance und industry, he managed to 


<time to get married.” 
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learn inathematics and natural philosophy. 
He took up the vow of poverty and of 
celibacy, as befits the bonafide student of 
science, and earned his livelihood by teach- 
ing in a small school. When once asked 
to marry he jocosely replied “I have no 
Really, for a poor 
man like him, it would not have been 
possible to devote his life to the pursuit of 
knowledge if he was to be encumbered by 
a family. 

Here are some of the remarks made by 
Roscoe. 

Dalton’s habits were of the simplest, most methodic- 
al and uniform kind. He lived for science. Every 
day and all day long, he spent in his laboratory, except 
Thursday afternoons, when he enjoyed a game of 
bowls with a party of friends and afterwards refreshed 


himself with a pipe of tobacco. He rose early and 
directly he had finished his breakfast, repaired to his 


«laboratory, where he had lighted a fire, prior to taking 


“that meal. His life went like clockwork. 

He was fond of making meteorological observations ; 
he began them early in life and continued them (from 
1787) for more than half a century, day by day, at 
the same hour, until the very evening before his death 
in 1844, making altogether no less than 200,000 observ- 
ations. 

Dalton’s mind was a speculative one; he 
characterised by independence of spirit, fearlessness 
of inquiry, clearness and straightforwardness _ of 
vision, indomitable perseverance and entire unselfish 


Was 


‘and lifelong devotion to the prosecution of-scientific 


truth for its own sake alone. ‘If?’ satd Dalton in later 
life ‘I have succeeded better than many who surround 
me, it has been chiefly—I may say, almost solely—from 
unwearied assiduity; this not $0 much from any superior 
genius that one man possesses over another but more 
rom attention to study and perseverance in the 
objects before them that some men rise to a greater 
eminence than others. 

lf, as has been said, genius may be defined 
as “‘an infinite capacity for taking pains” 
then Dalton was, unquestionably, a genius.’ 

Dalton is popularly known as the Founder 
of the Atomic Theory. But from what has 
been already said it is clear that the con- 
ception of an Atom was quite old when 
Dalton took it up. Indeed it appears frum 


*the writings of Dalton that he himself sup- 


posed that the Atomic hypothesis was a 
well-known one. Now, the question is “In 
what does the originality of Dalton lie?’ 

In order to answer this question we must 
consider the work of the illustrious French 
chemist, Lavoisier (1743 1794 A.D.) Up to 
this time, different compounds were analysed 
simply qualitatively. But Lavoisier first began 
to analyse substances quantitatively ; he it 
was who by introducing the use of the bal- 
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ance in chemistry, laid the foundation of that 
science. From the analytical work of others 
as well as of himself, Dalton saw that when 
two elements combine to form a compound 
they always do so in definite proportions by 
weight “Law of Definite Proportions) and 
later on he discovered that when one element, 
say oxygen, combines in different propor- 
tions’ with another element, say ‘nitrogen, 
forming different compounds (in the-parti- 
cular case, the five oxides of nitrogen), the 
other proportions are multiples of the least 
proportion: (Law of Multiple Propor- 
tions). Now, these laws could be best 
explained by the hypothesis that substances 
are composed of extremely small indivisible 
particles called by him ‘atoms’ (literally, 
those which could not be divided) which 
have definite weights and which can never 


be changed and chemical reactions are_ 
reactions between atoms. Thus atoms 
having definite weights, when they combine, 
must do so in_ definite proportions; 


and, as one, two or more atoms of one 
element may combine with one atom of 
another’ element, the proportions of the 
former element will be I,°2, 3, 4, etc. .As 
atoms are incapable of division, we cannot 
obtain proportions such as 1, 14, 12 &c. 
Since Dalton made the most important 


announcement that every atom has a definite 


weight, the atomic theory was ‘brought | 
down from the réalm: of imagination inte 
the confines. of+ the laboratory. . Hence- 
forward it became posible to test and cor- 
roborate the theory by any number of 
experiments. This step of Dalton ‘is so 
very important that we may be amply 


‘justified in styling him as the Founder of 


the Atomic Theory. The year 1804 in 
which he first gave out this theory. to the 
world is a memorable one in the history 
of human thought. 


Now, there is a controversy as to whether 
the Law of Multiple - Proportions was 
discovered by Dalton before his formulation 
of the atomic theory. The contemporary 
chemists of Dalton’s time are of opinion 
that the law was discovered first but Dal- 
ton’s own views are opposed to _ this. 
Roscoe and Harden, who have completely 
thrashed out the question, have come to 
the following concluston which we accept 
as true :— 


“The balance of evidence is strongly in favour of 
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the statement made in London by Dalton himself in 
1810, that he was led to the atomis theory of 


chemistry in the first instance by purely physical 
considerations, in opposition to the view, hitherto held 
by chemists, that the discovery, by Dalton of the fact 
of combination in multiple proportions led him to 
devise the atomic theory as an explanation.” 

We can at once see the reason why the 
chemists _ of ‘Dalton’s time supposed that 
he must havevliscovered the Law of Multiple 
Proportions first. They thought, and I 
am afraid there are many who think on 
the same lines, that a grand generalisation 
like the atomic theory could come only 
after all the facts of combination in multiple 
proportions had become known. They 
were believers in the Inductive Process of 
Reasoning advocated by Francis Bacon 
according to which a_ generalisation can 
be arrived at after a very large number 
of individual facts have been gathered, the 
progress being from particulars to the general. 
But on studying the histories of the most 
famous discoveries in science we clearly 
see that the truth lies far from Bacon’s views. 
Generally, the investigator formulates a 
hypothesis after a few observations only — 
builds a hypothesis on insufficient data, 


so to say,--and then he sets himself to 
verify by observations and experiments 
the facts which are correct deductions 


from that hypothesis. If anv experimental 
fact does not conform to his deduction, he 
either modifies his hypothesis or completely 
abandons it as is found -necessary. Prof. 
Jevons says :-— 

“Throughout Newton’s works * * * we find cle- 
ductize reasoning wholly predominant, and experi- 
ments are employed as they should be, to confirm 
or refute hypothetical anticipations of nature.” 

Read in this light, the following words of 
Roscoe and Harden become clear to us. 

“There seems to be no doubt that the idea of 
atomic structure arose in Dalton’s mind as a purely 
physical conception forced upon him by his study of 
the physical properties of the atmosphere and other 
gases. * * = The extension of this idea to substances 
in general necessarily led him to the laws of combi- 
nation in multiple proportions and the comparison 
with experiments brilliantly confirmed the truth of 
his deduction. Once discovered, the principle of 
atomic union was found to be of universal application.” 

The time also was ripe for the atomic 
theory when it made its appearance, “No 
generalisation” says Thorpe “was more 
opportune in its announcement than that of 
Dalton; it was indeed, to use the common 
phrase, “in the air’; the teaching of a long 


- 


. there are “One-story intellects, 
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succession of philosophers and the experi- 
mental labours of many workers had paved 
the way for its acceptance and it is practic- 
ally certain that had Dalton not formulated 
it, Wollaston or Berzelius would have done 
so. As it was, each of these distinguished 
men was almost immediately able to supply 
the strongest experimental proof Of its 
soundness.” : 

As a matter of fact, every momentous 
discovery can be looked upon as the off- 
spring of the culture of the age in which it 
is announced. Thus it is that we find the 
same discovery made almost simultaneously 
by different investigators, one having no 
knowledge of the work of others. And _ the 
claim of priority is often a very vexed 
question in the history of science, each 
nationality averring its own countryman 


* 
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as the first in the field. So afterall we area. 


not to suppose that a discoverer is necessari- 
ly the best product of his age—he may be 
the most fortunate man by anticipating his 
contemporaries, Thus luck plays a promi- 
nent part even in the domain of scientific 
discoveries, 

The influence of this theory on the 
science of chemistry has been prodigious. 
When, prior to his publication Dalton 
verbally explained his theary to the .well-' 
known chemist Thomson, “the was enchant- 
ed”,ashe has said, “with the new. light 
that burst upon his mind and saw at a 
glance the immense importance of such a 
theory’. All the later researches have 
wonderfully corroborated it so much so that 


it has been said that “the whole course of | 


modern chemistry, however complex and 
many-sided it may seem, is really one vast 
elaboration of the atomic theory. Liebig has 
said, “All our ideas are so interwoven with 
that theory that it is difficult to carry 
ourselves back to the time when it did not 
exist.” 

The abilities of scientific 
vary within a pretty wide latitude. 
O. W. Holmes has beautifully expressed it, 
two-story 
intellects and three-story intellects with 
skylights. All fact-collectors who have no 
aim beyond their facts are one-story men. 
Two-story men compare, reason, generalise, 
using the labours of the fact-collectors as 
well as their own. Three-story men idealise, 
imagine, predict; their best illumination 


investigato rs 


As. 
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comes from above, through the skylight.” 
There is no doubt that Dalton is one of the 
very few persons who are, according to 
Holmes, “three-story men”. 

But Dalton was more of a_ philosopher 
than of an experimental chemist. His 
analytical results were inaccurate and 
unsatisfactory and it was due to another 
famous chemist that numerous accurate 
quantitative analyses were carried out firmly 
establishing the laws of definite proportion 
and multiple proportions and thus indirectly 
proving the atomic theory to be true. ‘The 
glory of successfully accomplishing this task 


has crowned the head of the illustrious 
Swedish chemist Berzelius. 
Sweden is a small, poor country, but 


Sweden is glorious as the motherland of a 
long list of famous chemists. Bergmann, 
Scheele, Cleve, Nilson and Arrhenius, all 
come from Sweden, and Berzelius occupies 
the first place among them. During the 
few years of the nineteenth century, Berze- 
lius’s private laboratory at Stockholm 
became the Mecca of the then chemists 
where earnest students flocked together to 
learn chemistry at the feet of the wellknown 
professor. Wohler, who later on achieved 
great success as a chemist, was one of the 
students who hailed from Germany and 
with what thirst after knowledge and 
devotion to the great master they used to 
come may be understood from the following 
words of his. 4 

“With a beating heart | stcod before Berzelius’s 
door and rang the bell. It was opened by a well-clad, 
portly, vigorous-looking man. It was Berzelius him- 
self, * ™ * As he led me into his laboratory | 
was as in a dream, doubting if [ could really be in 
the classical place which was the object of my aspira- 
tions.” 

Indeed, unless the student is fascinated by 
his subject of study and has the greatest 
reverence and admiration for his teacher, he 
will not make much real progress. Nay, we 
Indians need not go to distant countries to 
learn this truth ; we are quite familiar with 
the well-known traditions of student life in 
Ancient India where the teacher was 
respected asfather. [ven in the fallen days 
of Moslem rule in Bengal, eager students 
came from all parts of India to the famous 
University of Navadwipa where they spent 
years under great hardship and the guru 
could be propitiated only after strenuous 
exertion and unswerving devotion. Here 
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is a lesson the student and the teacher of 
today will do well to take to heart! 

Now, after hearing of the high respect in 
which Berzelius’s laboratory was held by 
students like Wohler, it 1s natural to suppose 
that it must have been really a grand place, 
well-supplied with the requisites of a first- 
class laboratory of these days. But there 
was nothing of the kind. Here is the 
detailed description given by Wohler of that 
modest place. 


‘The laboratory consisted of two ordinary rooms 
furnished in the simplest possible way; there were 
no furnaces or draught places; neither gas nor water 
service. In one of the rooms were two common deal 
tables; on one of these worked Berzelius, the other 
was intended for me. On _ the walls were a few cup- 
boards for the reagents; in the middle was a mercury 
trough, whilst the glassblower’s lamp stood on the 
hearth. In addition was a sink, with an earthenware 
cistern and tap, standing over a wooden tub where 
the despotic Anna, the cook, had daily to clean the 
apparatus. In the other were the balances and some 
cupboards containing instruments, close to was a small 
workshop fitted with a lathe. In the neighbouring 
kitchen, in which Anna prepared the meals, was a 


small but seldom used furnace and the never-cool 
sandbath.”’ 


Accurate analytical work equal in quality 
to that carried on by Berzelius in this 
humble laboratory 1s rare even in the most 
up-to-date laboratories fitted up with -gas 
and electricity and well-stocked with various 
ingenius and costly apparatus. In fact, the! 
brain of the investigator ts the most impor- 
tant thing--apparatus are mere helpers. 
Not infrequently does the investigator him- 
self make a new apparatus suitable for his 
own use. It isin this way that we have 
various patterns of apparatus invented. 

Now a word may be necessary about the 
size of these atoms which no man has ever 
been fortunate enough to see with his eyes. 
In this connection, I remember a story. In 
a school in England, the teacher of chemistry 
asked a student ‘what isan atom?” Now, 
in class lectures in that school, small blocks 
of wood were used as modelsofatoms. The 
intelligent student had the notion that they 
were atoms incarnate. So he boldly 
answered “Atoms are blocks of wood, in- 
vented by Dr. Dalton.” So it must be borne 
in mind that however much the magnifying 
power of the microscope be increased jn 
future, there is hardly any hope that it will 
ever disclose to our views the size and shape 
of theatom. Lord Kelvin from mathematical 
calculations has come to the conclusion that 
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the number of molecules* in one cubic 
centimetre of a gas at o°C. and 760 milli- 
metres pressure, which by Avogadro’s law 
is the same forall gases, is...=107°. None 
but bonafide mathematicians, I am afraid, 
are enlightened ever so little by large 
figures like this. For poor people, uninitia- 
ted into the mysteries of mathematics, my 
Lord has condescended to give an easy 
imagery. “If a drop of water’ says he “were 
to assume the dimensions of this earth, then 
the molecules constituting that drop 0id 
be smaller than cricket balls and larger than 
small shot.” 





Jacos Berzetius. 


So far I have only sung the praises of the 
atomic theory. Now I may be allowed to 
make a few disparaging remarks. Atoms 
from their very nature are indivisible and 
indestructible. The modern investigations in 
electricity and radio-activity have almost 
proved that an atom is made up of still finer 
particles, called corpuscles and that a heavy 
atom does disintegrate into lighter ones. 
For example, radium atoms break up into 


* A molecule consists generally of two atoms. 
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those of helium. On_ the other hand, the 
researches of Landolt and Heydweiler have 
thrown considerable doubt on the well- 
established law that matter (or atoms) 
indestructible. Again, attempts are being 
made in certain quarters to do away with 
the atomic theory altogether. Ostwald, 
for example, in his Faraday Lecture of rgo04, 
has tried to explain the laws of chemi- 
cal combination with the help of the Phase 
Rule alone, totally discarding the atomic 
theory. 


After what I have said, some may very 
naturally ask me “what is the use of any 
chemical theories at all, when we find that 
they have to be changed or modified again 
and again with the progress of time? It 
would be much better 1f we confined ourselves 
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to experimental results only.’ I retire, 
leaving Arrhinius, the illustrious countryman 
of Berzelius, to answer them. According to 
him, theories are like so many tools. Just 
asa mechanic cannot make any _ progress 
in his work without his tools, so the chemist 
cannot advance in his invetigations without 
the help of theories to guide him. Now-a- 
days, with the advancement of art the old 
tools are from time to time being replaced 
by newer and more improved ones, but can 
any sane mechanic throw away his tools 
because in future they will have to be 
changed for newer ones ? 

Thus until some ingenius person gives 
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us a theory more conprehensive and better 
suited to the explanation of all the chemical 
reactions, we cannot afford to throw away 
the atomic theory into the lumber room as 


peveemenartenasemtettenteseiiel 


guide and tool to 
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a useless, antiquated tool and so long we 


must remain indebted for our indispensable 
Dalton of hallowed 
memory. 
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INSPECTION. 


HEN the different inspectors come to 
inspect, all the prisoners have to 
post themselves in a row, and take 

off their caps to salute them. As all of us 
had English caps,- there was no difficulty in 
observing this rule. It was both legal and 
proper that we should take off ourcaps. The 
words of direction used were “fallin.” These 
words had so to speak become our food, as we 
had to “fallin” four or five times a day. One 
of these officers, an assistant to the Chief 
Warder, was a little stiff-necked and so 
the Indians had nicknamed him, “General 
Smuts.” Generally he was the. first to 
come inthe mornings, and again in the 
evenings. At half past nine the Doctor 
came. He was very good and kind, and 
unfailing in his inquiries. Each prisoner 
had according to jail rules to shew all parts 
of his body, on the first day to the Doctor, 
stripping himself bare of all clothes, but 
he was kind enough not to enforce the 
same in our.case. When many more 
Indians had come, he simply told us to 
report to him if any one had got itches, &c., 
so that he might examine himin camera. 
At half past ten or eleven, the Governor 
and the Chief Warder came. The former was 
a firm, just and quiet-natured officer. His 
invariable inquiries were whether we were 
all right, whether we wanted any thing, 
whether we had any complaints to make. 
Whenever we had any such, he heard them 
attentively, and gave us relief, if he could. 
Some of these complaints and grievances 


I shall refer to later on. His deputy 
came also at times. He was kind-hearted 
too. But the best of them all was our 


Chief Warder, . Himself deeply religiouis, 
he was-not only kind and courteous towards 
us, but.every prisoner sung his praises in no 
measured. terms. . He was attentive in 


preserving to the prisoners all their rights, 
he overlooked their trivial faults, and 
knowing’in our case’ that we were -all 
innocent he was particularly kind to us, 
and to shew his kindness he often came and 
talked to us. 


” 


-INCREASE IN ouR NumBeErs. |, 


[have said before that there’ were only 
five of us passive resisters, at first. On r4th 
January, Tuesday, came in Mr. Thambi 
Naidu; the: Chief Picket and Mr. Koin, thé 
President of the Chinese Association. We 
all were’ pleased to receive them. On the 
18th, fourteen others ‘joined us, including 
Samundar Khan. He wasin for two months. 
The ‘rest were Madrasis, Kunamias’ and 
Gujarati Hindus. They were arrested 
for hawking without licences, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of £2,and in default to 14 
days’ imprisonment. “They. had bravely 
elected to go to jail. On aust, 76 others 
came. In this batch only Nawab Khan had 
two months, the rest were with a fine of 
£2. or in default 14 days’ imprisonment. 
Most of them were Gujarati Hindus, some 
Kunameas and some Madrasis. On the 22nd, 
35, on the 23rd, 3, on 24th, 1, on 25th 2, on 
28th 6,andin the evening 4 more, and on 
29th, 4 Kunamias added to our numbers. 
So that by the 2gth there were 155 passive 
resisters incarcerated. On the 3oth,1 was 
removed to Pretoria, but I knew that on 
that day 5 or 6 others had come in. 


Foon. 


The question of food is of great moment 
to many of us, in all circumstances, but to 
those in prison, it is of the greatest im- 
portance. They are greatly in need of 
good food. ‘The rule is that a prisoner has 
to rest content with jail food, he cannot 
procure any from outside. ‘The same is 
the case with a soldier wha has to submit 
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to his regulation rations, but the difference 
between the two is that his friends can 
send other food to the soldier and he can 
take it, while a prisoner is prohibited from 
doing so. So that this prohibition about 
food is one of the signs of being in prison. 
Even in general conversation, you will find 
the jail officers, saying that there could be 
no exercise of taste about prison diet, and 
no such article could be allowed therein, 
Ina talk with the prison medical officer, 
I told him that it was necessary for us 
to have some tea, or ghee or some such 
thing along with bread, and he | said, 
you want to eat with taste, and no palatable 
«hing ‘could be allowed in a prison. 

According to the regulations, in the first 
week, an Indian gets, in the morning 12 
oz. of “mealie pap” without sugar or ghee; 
at noon, 4 oz. of rice and one oz. of ghee; 
in the evening, for 4 days, 12 0z., of 
mealie pap, for 3 days, 12 oz. of boiled 
beans, and salt. This scale has been modell- 
ed onthe dietary of the Kaffirs, the only 
difference being that in the evening the 
Kaffirs are given crushed maize corn 
lard or fat, while the Indians get rice. In 
the second week, and thenceforward, for 
two days, boiled potatoes and for two days, 
cabbages or pumpkin or some such vegetable 
is given along with maize flour. ‘Those 
who take meat are given meat with vege- 
tables on Sundays. 

The first batch of prisoners had resolved 
to solicit for no favors at the hands of 
Government, and to take whatever food 
was served out, if not religiously objection- 
able. Really speaking the ahove was not 
a proper kind of diet for Indians, though 


medically of course it contained sufficient 
nutrition.” Maize is the daily food of the 


Kaffirs, so this diet suits them, nay, they 
thrive on it, in jail. But Indians rarely 
use maize flour, rice only suits them. We 
are not used to eat beans alone, nor could 
we like vegetables. as cooked by or for 
Kaffirs. They never clean the vegetables 
nor season them with any spices. Again 
the vegetables cooked for the Kaffirs mostly 
consist of the peelings left after the same 
have bee prepared for the European con- 
victs. For spices, nothing else besides salt 
is given. Sugar is never dreamt of. Thus 
the food question was a very difficult one 
for us all. Still as we had determined that 
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the passive resisters were neither to solicit 
nor ask for favors from the jail authorities, 
we tried to rest content with this kind of 
food. 

In reply to his inquiries we had told the 
Governor, that the food did not suit us, but 
we 
favors from Government. If Government 
of its own accord wanted to make a change, 
it would be welcome, else we would go on 
taking the regulation diet. 

But this determination could not last 
long. When others joined us, we thought 
it would be improper to make them share 
this trouble with us also. Was it not suff- 
cient that they had shared the prison with 
us? So we began to talk to the Governor 
on their behalf. We told him, we were 
prepared to take any kind of food, but the 
later batches could not do so. He thought 
over the matter, and said that he would 
allow them to cook separately if they put 
it on the ground of religion but the articles 
of food would be the sarne, it did not rest 
with him to make any changes in them. 

In the meantime, fourteen others had 
joined us, and some of them elected to 
starve rather than take mealie pap. SoI 
read the jail rules and found out that appli- 
cations in such matters should be made to 
the Director of Prisons. I asked therefore 
the Governor to be permitted to apply to 
him, and sent the following petition. 

“We the undersigned prisoners beg to 
state that we are all Asiatics, 18 Indians 
and 3 Chinese. 

“The eighteen Indians get for their break- 
fast mealie pap, and the others, rice and ghee ; 
they get beans thrice and “pap”, four times. 
We were given potatess on Saturdays and 
greens on Sundays. On religious grounds, 
we can not eat meat: some are entirely 
prohibited from taking it, and others cannot 
do so because of its not being religiously 
slaughtered. 
~ “The Chinese get maize corn instead of 
rice. All the prisoners are mostly used to 
European food, and they also eat bread 
and other flour preparations. None of us 
is used to mealie pap, and some of us suffer 
from indigestion. 

“Seven of us have eaten no breakfast at 
all, only at times, when the Chinese 
prisoners who got bread, out of mercy, gave 
them a piece or two out of their rations, 


were determined not to ask for any - 


=’ 


ae 
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have we eaten the same. - When this was 
mentioned to the Governor, he said we 
were guilty of a jail offence.in thus accepting 
bread. :. : 

“In our . opinion .this kind of food is 
entirely unsuitable to us. So we. haye to 
‘apply that we should be given. food ac- 
cording to the rules for European prisoners 
and mealie pap be left out entirely; or 
in the alternative such food should be 
given as would support us, and be in con- 
sanonce with our habits and customs. 

“This is an urgent matterand a reply 
be sent by wire.’’. : 


- Fwenty one of us had signed this petition 
and while it was being despatched seventy 
six ‘more camein. ‘They also had a dislike 
for the “pap,” and'so we added a paragraph 
stating that the new arrivals also objected 
‘to the diet. I requested the Governor to 
send it by wire. He asked his superior’s 
permission by telephone, and allowed -at 
once 4 02z., of - bread in place of “pap.” 
We were all very pleased, and from the 22nd 
4 0z., of bread was substituted in place 
of pap, morning and evening. In the 
evening we got 8 oz., 1.e., half a loaf. But 
this was merely a temporary arrangement. 
sA committee was sitting on the question 
and we heard that they had recommended 
an allowance of flour; ghee, rice and pulse; 
but before it could take effect, we had 
been released, and so nothing more hap- 


pened. 


In. the beginning when there was only 
eight of us we did not cook ourselves, so 
we used to get uncooked rice and ill-cooked 
vegetables, whenever the same were given, 
so we obtained permission to cook for 
ourselves. On the first day, Mr Kadva 
cooked. After that Mr. Thambi Naidu. and 
Mr. Jivan both took up the .function, and 
in our last days they had to cook for about 
1go men. They had to cook once only, 
‘excepting, on vegetable days which were 
two.in a. week—when they had to do so 
twice. Mr. Naidu took great trouble over 
this. [used to distribute. 


From the style of.the-petition the reader . 


must have noted the fact that- it was 
presented on behalf of all Indian prisoners 
and not us (eight) alone. We talked with 
the governor also on the same lines and 
-+he had promised to lock into it for all the 
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Asiatic prisoners. We still hope that the 
jail diet of the Indians would be improved. 

Again the three Chinese used to get other 
articles instead of rice, and hence annoyance 
was felt, as there was an appearance 
of their being considered separate from: and 
inferior. to us. For this reason, 1 applied, 
on their behalf, to the governor and to Mr. 
Playford; and it was ordered that they 
should be placed on the same level as 
Indians. . 

It is instructive to compare this dietary 
with that of the Europeans. They get for 
their morning breakfast “pap” and 8 oz. 
of bread; for the midday meal, bread and 
soup or bread and meat, or bread and meat 
and potatoes or vegetables ; and in the even- 
ings bread and “pap”. Thus they got 
bread thrice in the day, and so they do not 
care whether they have the “pip” or not. 
Again they get meat or soup, in addition. 
Besides this they are often given tea or 
cocoa. This will shew that both the Euro- 
peans and the native Kaffirs get food suit- 
able to them, and it is the poor Indians 
alone who suffer. They had no. special 
dietary of their own. If they were treated 
like Europeans in food, they the [Europeans 
would have felt ashamed, and no one had 
the concern to find out what was the food 
of the Indian. ‘They had thus to be ranked 
with the Kaffirs and silently starve. For 
this state of circumstances | find fault with 
our own -people the Passive Resisters. 
Some Indians got the requisite food by 
stealth, others put up with whatever they 
got, and were either ashamed to make 
public the story of their distress or had no 
thought for others. Hence the outside 
public remained in the dark. If we were 
to follow truth and agitate where we got 
injustice, there would be no room to under- 
go such inconveniences. If we were to leave 
self and apply ourselves to the good of 
others, grievances’ would get remedied soon. 
But just as it is necessary to take steps for 
the redress of such complaints, so it 1s 
necessary ‘to think of certain other things 
also. It is but meet for prisoners to under- 
go certain inconveniences. If there be no 
trouble, what is the good of being called a 
prisoner? Those who are the masters of 
their minds, take pleasure even in suffering, 
and live happily in jails. They do not 
lose sight of the existence of the suffering, and 
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they should not’ do-'so, considering that 
there are others also suffering with them. 
There is another evil habit of ours, and 
that is our tenacity in sticking to our 
manners and customs. We must doin Rome 
as the Romans do. We are living in South 
Africa and we must accustom ourselves to 
what is considered good food here. “Mealie 
pap” is a food, as good, simple and cheap 
as our wheat. We can not say it is without 
taste, sometimes it beats wheat even. ° It 
is my belief that out of respect for the 
country of our adoption, we must take 
food which grows in that country, if it’ be 
not unwholesome. Many ‘Whites’ like this 
“pap and eat it in the morning. It be- 
comes palatable if milk or sugar or even 
ghee be taken with it. For these reasons 
and for the fact that we might have to go 
to Jail again, in the future, it is’ advisable 
for every Indian to accustom himself to 
this preparation of maize. With this habit 
even when the time comes to'take it merely 
with salt, we would not find it hard to 
do so. It is incumbent on us to leave off 
some of our habits for the good of our 
country. All those nations that have ad+ 
vanced have given up these things where 
there was nothing substantial to lose.’ “The 
Salvation Army people attract the natives 
of the soil, by adopting their customs, 
dress, &c., 1f not particularly objectionable. 
SICKNESS. 
It would have been a miracle had no 
one out of 190 prisoners fallen ill. The 
first to be taken il! was Mr. Samundar 
Khan. He had been brought into jail 
ailing and was taken to hospital the next 
day. Mr. Kadva was a victim to rheumat- 
ism, and for some days he did not mind 
being treated by the doctor in the prison 
cell itself, but eventually he had to go 
to the Hospital too.. Two others suffered 
from fainting fits and were taken there. 
The reason was that it was very hot then, 
and the convicts.had to remain ‘out in the 
sun the whole day, and so they fell down 
in fits. We nursed them as best we could. 
Later on Mr. Nawab’ Khan also succumbed, 
and on the day: of our release he had to 
be led out by hand. He had improved a 
little after the Doctor had ordered milk, &c., 
to be given to him. On the whole, still, 
it may be safely said, that the. Passive 
Resisters fared well, 
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Paucity oF .SPACE.. 


‘IT have stated already that our cell had 
space enough to accomodate only fifty-one 
prisoners, and the same holds good with 
regard to the area. Later on when instead 
of fifty-one there were one hundred and, 
fifty-one souls to be accomodated, great 
difficulty was felt. The Governor had to 
pitch ‘tents outside, and many had to go 
there. During our last days, about a 
hundred had to be taken out to sleep; and 
back again the morning. The area space 
was too small for this number, and we could 
pass our time there with great difficulty. 
Added to ‘this was our. evil inborn. habit 
of spitting everywhere, which .rendered the 
place dirty, and there was the danger of 
disease breaking out. Fortunately our com- 
panions were amenable .to advice, and 
assisted us in keeping the compound clean* 
Scrupulous ‘care was exercised.in . inspecting 
the area‘and’ privies, and this saved the in- 
mates from disease.’ Everyone will.admit 
that the Government was at fault. in in- 
carcerating such a large nuinberin so narrow 
a space. Jf ‘the room was insufficient, 1t 
was incumbent on the Government not to 
send so many there, and.if the -struggle 
had been prolonged, ‘it. would not have, 
been possible for the Government to com- 
mit any more to this prison. 

. READING. 


I have already mentioned that the 
Governor had allowed us the use of a 
table, with pen, ink, &c: We had the ‘free 
run of the prison library also. [had taken 
from there, the works of Carlyle and the 
Bible. From the Chinese Interpreter, who 
used to'‘come there, I had borrowed the 
Kuran-e-Sharif translated - into. English, 
Speeches of Huxley, Carlyle’s’ Lives of 
Burns, Johnson, and Scott, and Bacon’s 
Essays. Of my own I had taken the 
Bhagavad Gita, with Monilal Nathubhai's 
Annotations, several’ S'amil works, an Urdu’ 
book froth the Moulavi Sahib, the writings 
of Tolstoy, Ruskin and’ Socrates. Many of 
these I read or re-read inthe jail..] used to 
study Tamil regularly. In the morning I 
used to read’the Gita and at.noon, mostly 
the Kuran.: Inthe evening I. taught. the 
Bible to Mr. Foretoon,’ who’ was.a Chinese 
Christian.. He avanted to learn English, 
and i taught, it to him. through the Brble. 


‘MR. GANDHIY’S JAIL EXPERIENCES 


If I had been permitted to spend out my full 
period I would have been able to complete 
my translations of a book each of Carlyle 
and Ruskin. [ believe that as Twas fully 
occupied in the study of the above works, 
I would not have become tired even if] 
“had gct more than two months; not only 
that but [ would have added usefully to 
my knowledge and studies. I would have 
passed a happy life, believing as I do that 
whoever has a taste for reading good books 
is able to bear loneliness, in any place with 
great ease. 

Besides myself, my other companions who 
had a taste for reading were Mr. Pillay 
and Mr. Naiduand and the Chinese. Mr. 
Naidu had begun to study Gujarati. 
Towards the end several Gujarati song- 
books had come, which were utilised by 
‘many but I do not consider it to bé a_ study 
In any way. 


IEEXERCISE. 


It was not allowed to spend the whole 
day in the jail, in reading. I know that if 
it were allowed, it would have proved 
detrimental to our health also, so with 
great difficulty I obtained the Governor’s 
«permission to learn exercise (gymnastics) 
from the warder. As he was a very kind 
officer, he exercised us at drill, morning and 


evening. It proved of great benefit, and if + 


it only had continued for a longer time, 
it would have, profited all of us greatly. 
But as the number went on increasing, his 
duties also increased, and the area became 
toosmall for the purpose and the drill had to 
be stopped. Butas Mr. Nawab Khan was 
with us, we still persisted in drilling our- 
selves privately. 

We had also with the Governor’s per- 
mission undertaken to use sewing machines 
and were learning the making of prisoner’s 
bags. Mr. T. Naidu and Mr. Easton were 
quick at learning’ these things, but T took 
some time todo so. Before I could learn 
it ‘well, our numbers swelled, and I had to 
leave it off. From this it will be seen that 
where. there isa will there is a way, and if 
only a prisoner were to search after and do 
one work after another not only would he 
find the time not hang heavily on his hands 
but that he would go out from the jail with 
his knowledge and ability increased. There 


dre instances-of men with: good intentions _ 


' getting special permission. 
ing only to talk about a settlement and 
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coming out from jail after having performed 
memorable deeds, ¢e.g., John Bunyan with his 
immortal book, The Pilgrim’s Progress, in 
confinement, Mr. Tilak with his “Orton,” 
in jail also. Thus enjoying happiness or 
otherwise, in prison or outside, to a 
great extent, lies in our own hands. 


VISITS. 


Some Englishmen used to come to see 
us. ‘The rule is that within a month, no 
one is allowed to call on a prisoner; after 
that one Sunday in a month, 1s allowable 
only for one visitor, the rule being open to 
exceptions under special circumstances. Mr, 
Phillips took advantage of the same, and 
he obtained permission, the next day of our 
confinement, to see Mr. Foretoon, who-is a 
Chinese Christian. He took advantage of 
the opportunity to see us also, and cheered 
us with words of encouragement, and _ then 
prayed for us. He called on us thrice and 
so did Mr. Davis, another Padrz. 

Mr. Polak and Mr. Cohen came to see 
us also after obtaining special leave, the 
visit being limited only to office purposes. 
Visiters are allowed only in company of 
the warders and our talk takes place in 
therr presence. 

Mr. Cart-Wright, the Editor of the 
Transvaal Leader, called on us thrice after 
He was com- 


hence we could see him privately in ab- 
sence of the warder. His first visit was 
in respect of the attitude to be taken up 
by the Indian Community. On his second 
visit he had brought a draft settled by 
himself and other English gentlemen. After 
modifying it, Mr. Koin, Mr. Natdu and [ 
signed the same. ‘This draft and our sig- 
natures have been much discussed elsewhere, 
so I need not dilate on the subject here. 

Mr. Playford, the Chief Magistrate, had 
also come once. He is officially authorised 
to visit jails, and we cannot say he had 
called specially to see us. Still we were told 
that as we all were there, he had specially 


found time for a call at the jail. 


Revicious StTupy. 


In the West, we now see, that as a matter 
of fact, the state looks after the religion 
ofall its prisoners, and hence, we find a 
church in the Johannesberg prison for its 
inmates, but it is proyided to meet only 
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the needs of the Whites, who alone are 
aHowed access thereto. J asked for special 
permission for Mr. Foretoon and myself, 
but ‘the Governor told me it was only. for 
White Christian prisoners. [Every Sunday, 
they attend it, and preachers of different 
denominations give them religious lessons 
there. 

Several missionaries come in to convert 
the Kaffirs also, with special permission. 
There is no church for them, they sit in the 
open. Jews also have got their own 
preachers to took after them. It is only 
the Hindus and Mahomedans who are spiri- 
tually Jeft unprovided for. There are not 
many Indian prisoners it is true but the 
absence of any such provision for them is 
hard y creditable to them. The leaders of 
both communities should therefore lay their 
heads together, and arrange for the reli- 
gious instruction of the members of their 
community in jail, even if there be only 
one convict. The preachers, whether 
Hindus or Moulvis, should be pure-hearted, 
and they should be careful not to become 
thorns in the sides of the convicts. 


A REVIEW OF THE 


I 
THe SITUATION IN ASIA. 


T is proposed in this series of articles, to 
take each continent of the Modern 
World in turn and discuss briefly its 

leading features with special reference to 
India. Mankind makes up to-day one 
corporate whole to a degree that was never 
realized or reached in past ages. There is 
a growing volume of human experience 
to prove the truth of the saying that 
‘when one member of the body suffers, 
all the members suffer with it.’ It is of 
increasing importance, therefore, that 
‘the progressive sides of Indian life, its 
educated and professional classes, should be 
kept closely in touch with modern develop- 
ments and feel the pulse of new movements, 
not only in India itself, but throughout the 
whole world. What will be attempted here 
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THE Enp. 


All that was worth knowing has been 
stated above. Indians being placed ona level 
with the K<affirs is a fact which calls for 
further consideration. While the White 
convicts get a bedstead to sleep on, a tooth-, 
brush to clean, their teeth, a towel to wipe. 
their faces and hands, and also a_ handker- 
chief, Indians nothing. | Why this dis- 


tinction ? 


We should never think that ie. is not 
a matter for our interference. I[t is these 
little things which either enhance our res- 
pect or degrade us. An Arabic book. says 
that he who has ‘no self-respect has no 
religion. Nations have become great by 
gradually enhancing their self-respect. Self- 
respect does not mean vanity or rashness, 
but a state of mind which is prepared not 
to let go its privileges simply out of fear 
or idleness. One who has really his trust 
in God, attains to self-respect, and I firmly 
believe that one who has no trust in Him 
never knows what is right, nor -does he 
know how to do right. 


ral 


MODERN: WORLD 


will be a resumé of the whole. field, noting 
striking features that stand out in the life 
of nations and races to-day. The field is 
so large that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to observe a right proportion; 
but if only a few of the important aspects of 
modern life in the great world are made 
more clear and intelligible, my end will 
have been accomplished. 

It is a common-place to-day to state that 
Asia as a continent has awakened to a_ new, 
impulse of quickened energy. Itis doubtful, 
however, ‘historically, if the general opinion 
is correct, that the awakening’ 1s to be traced 
primarily to Japan. When the story of the 
Nineteenth Century is re-written, it will be 
found that, intellectually, the movement 
had started in Bengal at least a generation 
before the ‘Meiji’, or Era of Enlightenment, 
as the Japanese call it, had begun in the Far 
East. Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Jshwar 


. quite récent and familiar times, 


A REVIEW OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Chandra Vidyasagar had lived and worked, 
Bengali Literature had produced ‘Ananda 
Math’, ata time when Japan was. still a 
closed land, uninfluenced by modern 
progress, dreaming impossible dreams of a 
bye-gone age. Again, to come down to 
although 
the warin the Far East with its brilliant 
ending sent a thrill of surprisé and joy 
throughout the whole of Asia; yet long 
beforé this there were hidden national forces 
at work, which were not called into being 
by the Japanese successes, but were rather 
already maturing and on the point of 
coming to the birth. To take one’ example 
out of many, it can scarcely be doubted 
that -Bengal would have risen as one man 
against the Partition, even if the Japanese 
had never gained a single victory or given 


. a single new impulse towards nationalism. 


To say this is not to belittle the part that 
Japan played, or to minimise her impor- 
tance. It is only the recognition of facts, 
which many recent writers have lost sight 
of in their diagnosis of events. 

In China itself, to which we first turn our 
attention, the Renaissance which is now 
taking place is more directly traceable to 
Japan. There the situation is at the present 
moment full of the deepest -human interest. 
Far more important than - the © political 
changes that are taking place, is;: the 
Educational> Revolution.. “Whether - one 
great Chinese Minister succeeds or fails at 
Court, whether the Court itself remains 
stationary or advances, the Chinese Nation 
has now accepted education on modern 
limes, and is, in the most practical manner, 
putting itself to school in modern science. 
This will mean far more, in the long run, 
than dynastic changes; for it goes to the 
very heart of the people. It implies, in 
twenty years,a New China. The future is 
with the younger generation, and with their 


enthusiasm behind the forward movement 
it will be irresistible. The effects are 
already visible. The Opium Curse—-the 


most serious evil against which modern 
China has to contend,—is being attacked 
most vigorously of all today, not by the 
Court, not by the great Viceroys, but by the 
younger generation of the educated classes. 
Itis they who will gain the victory; and 
the moral strength, acquired in the struggle 
with this internal foe, will carry them still 
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further forward along 
reform. 

. The practical bent of the Chinese nature 
is in keeping with the trend of modern 
education at its present stage. © For ‘niodern 
science is experimental and practicals When 
once the whole strength of Chinese character 
is occupied in working out its own new typé 
of civilisation, thé changes will-be. very 
rapid and the results significant. There.will 
not be the speculation and the penetration 
of the Indian mind, there will not be the 
pursuit of new = spiritual ideals, but there 
will be solidity of construction and tenacity 
of purpose. Meanwhile the situation is-daily 
becoming more and more strained between 
China and Japan. It has been impossible 
for the young China party to watch the 
growth of imperialism in Japan and the 
summary treatment meted out to defence- 
less Korea, without.an intense dread arising 
lest their own country should be treated in 
a similar manner. The military and naval 
strength of China is still insignificant, but 
she has found, in commercial réprisals; a 
powerful weapon wherewith to command 
respect. Japan is far too wise to provoke 
an actual war with China, but she .has 
determined to make China feel her ,masteér- 
ful; domination. She has- recently exacted 
apologies, which: the sensitive ' Chinese 
people have deeply resented. The enthusiasm 
for Japan among tHe younger Chinamen is 
now cooling down, and they are ceasing to 
flock for instruétion to the Japanese 
Universities. A more independent national 
spirit is being evoked. : 

here is little doubt that Japan herself 
ig expecting and preparing for another war 
with Russia. She will do her very best not 
to provoke it, but if it comes she will be 
ready. She is paying off the enormous 
debt, incurred by the last war, with almost 
feverish rapidity, and practising every 
possible economy. She is, however, quite 
unsparing in the matter of educational, 
naval and military expenditure. It is now 
an open secret that a state of exhaustion 
had nearly been reached when the peace 
with Russia was concluded. She is deter- 
mined, therefore, to accumulate finances 
now while she has time. One of her most 
powerful aidsin any conflict of the future, 
will be found in her growth asa mercantile 
power. Forit is seamen who spend their 
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lives onthe: waters, and not merely big guns, 
that win naval battles; and the Japanese 
are now more and more becoming a sea- 
going people. The North Pacific Ocean 
bids fairto be soona Japanese lake. This 
new feature in world-politics will come 
before us again tn our study of the situation 
in America. 

It is generally supposed that Japan in her 
internal administration has already reached 
a democratic stage. This view is mistaken. 
Japan is still an aristocracy in many 1m- 
portant particulars. The number of voters 
in all the constituencies is only five hundred 
thousand, out of a _ population of fifty 
millions. Perhaps the nearest parallel to 
the state of the Japanese Government today 
would be that of England in the time of 
Pitt the Younger, a strong and_ virile 
oligarchy, with democracy already knocking 
at the doors. Democracy will come sooner 
to Japan than it did in England, because 


of the extraordinary progress in her State 


Education. The percentage both of boys 
and girls being taught today in her schools 
ranks among the highest in the world. 
This by itself will hasten democracy. An- 
other factor, which will make for democratic 
ideas, is the extremely rapid movement of 
the population towards the industrial and 
‘commercial centres. Tokio is now over 
2,000,000 in population, Osaka is over 
1,000,000. Kioto’ and Yokahama are in- 
creasing at an extraordinary rate. In these 
large and growing cities socialist -and 
republican propaganda is not infrequent,— 
so fast events and ideas are moving. 

In South-Iastern Asia attention may be 
drawn to the advance of the little kingdom 
of Siam since the beginning of the century. 
In the year 1900 slavery -was at last abo- 
lished, and since then modern lines of 
government have been introduced. In the 
Philippines an experiment in education ts 
being tried’ by the United States which 
will be watched with the deepest interest. 
Borneo and New Guinea are still in a state 
of semi-savagery, only the fringe of the 
country having as yet been touched by 
es form of civilisation. They represent 
large and undeveloped areas of Asiatic soil. 
In Java, the Dutch Government has én- 
deavoured to avoid, as far as possible, any 
‘modernizing’ - of the interior. Outside 
Batavia and the port-towns -there is -véry 
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little edueation: But already the pressure 
of the new spirit in Asia’ is beginning’ to 
tell, and the Dutch rulers find that itisa 
force not to be despised. In Surnatira there 
has been deplorable mismanagement and 
misgovernment, and the Dutch have con- ; 
tinually been at strife with the inhabitants. 
The Straits Settlements are becoming 
more and more each year, that which 
Nature clearly intended them to be,— the 
Door of the Far East. Singapore, with its 
magnificent harbour, now ranks amohg_ the 
greatest riaval stations in the world. Chinesé 
immigration is gradually transforming this 
part of Asia. Last year Singapore - and 
Penang alone received more than a quarter 
of amillion new immigrants from China. 
India, holding the central position. in 
Southern Asia, has experienced in fullest 
measure the new = spirit of nationalism. y 
Politically, the immediate outcome has 
been the welding together of Bengal into 
anational unit. The marks of a progressive 
nationalitv—national poetry, art, literature, 
music, sentiment, passion,—the forces that 
goto build up national history,—common 
feeling, united action, defined ideals---thesé 
have gone much further in Bengal’ tnan tn 
the rest of the Indian continent. The common 
people havé ‘taken up the movement, and 
it has already advanced’ far beyond the 
limits of the educated classes. What is 
being witnessed to-dayis the fruit of many 
gZenérations of ‘the past—the coming to 
fruition of the latest ideas of a century. 
The foundations of the Bengal Nation have 


- now been laid, a fact which will deeply 


affect the future history of India. 

The second outstanding result has been 
the growth of political consciouness and 
consolidation within the Muhammadan 
community. This has been largely brought 
about by forces moving outside the bound- 
aries of India,—the wonderful revival that 
has taken place in Islamic lands, the Pan- 
Islamic movement, the revolution in Turkey 
—but in India itself there have been forces 
of equal magnitude making for’ consolida- 
tion. Among these must be reckoned -the 
great educational work of Aligarh. ‘There is 
also the stimulus due to the fevival ‘in 
Hinduism, which will be mentioned later. 

Economically, Swadeshi has — brought a 
salutary growth -to ‘indigenous industries 
and a: quickened- jmpulse- -all over ‘India 
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leading to new industrial enterprise. The 
yvreat net-work of railways, which makes 
India easily first among Asiatic countries 
in facility of communication, has beena 
great help to the spread both of Swadeshi 
ideas and Swadeshi goods. But the advent 
of electric power will work still greater 
wonders: for it may being to the number- 
less villages of India a supply of energy, 
available for manufacture, at their very 
doors, and thus render the crowding into 
towns, which has already taken place in 
Japan, unnecessary. If this problem of the 
supply of power to the villages is solved, 
then economic development in India may 
be more rapid, and at the same time freed 
from many of the terrible evils which have 
so disorganised society in the West. 

In the sphere of administration a great 
step ‘has been taken in the admission of 
Indian members both to the Secretary of 
State’s Council in England, and to the 
Viceroy’s Council in India itself. The new 


Reform measures for the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils are still 
under revision and = construction. It is 


therefore too early to pronounce on their 
probable result; but the withdrawal of 
official majorities may be regarded as an 
important factor in constitutional progress. 

It is however in the sphere of religion 
that the vreatest changes are taking placé 
and the widest workings of the new spirit 
may be expected. For India is a_ slow 
country to move, except where religious 
emotions are aroused. The changes that 
are taking place within the Indian Musal- 
man Community have already been men- 
tioned, but even deeper forces are at work 
within Hinduism itself, pointing forward in 
many directions to progress and re-construc- 
tion. These forces appear in various 
forms in different parts of India. Indivi- 
dually they may not seem to be making 
great headway, but taken collectively they 
represent a, ferment which is almost 
unparalleled in Indian religious history. 
Different types of reformation are being 


witnessed—on the one hand the aggressive,, 


Protestant type of the Arya Samaj, remind- 
ing one of a Luther or a Zwingli; on the 
other hand ‘the liberal and educative type 


-of the small but influential Brahmo Samaj, 


reminding one of an Erasmus; or again the 
orthodox but highly-cultured type, which 
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remains within the comprehensive Hindu 
fold regarding ‘slow, conservative reform 


from within as the surest road of progress. In 
every village some side or other of the new 
religious’influence is being felt, and mom- 
entum is being gathered as the great mass 
moves forward. The objective towards 
which the reforming Hindu forces are 
gradually converging is that of the depressed 
classes—those 50 to 60 millions of 
namahsudras, pariahs and aboriginals, which 
are now without the pale. Their present 
degradation is India’s open wound, and 
the practical servitude and ignorance of 
nearly one fifth of India’s whole population, 
has sapped the strength of the nation. ‘The 
reforming movements will bring vitality 
and blessing to India in proportion to their 
power of grappling with this her greatest 
unsolved problem. 

One newand important feature in the pre- 
sent Indian situation remains to be noticed. 
While during last century, before national- 
ism gained its present sway, India drew her 
ideals of progress almost exclusively from 
Europe, she is now discovering .on every 
side that she has treasures of her own which 
must be brought into use and developed 
and increased, if her advance is to be truly 
national. Some countries of the world 
have had -material resources,—coal and 
iron—wnich have lain buried beneath the 
ground for’ centuries, and then at last in 
modern times have been utilized to build 
up the material fabric of the nation. 
India’s resources that have lain buried and 
unused are not material, but spiritual,—her 


art, her literature, her philosophy, her 
religious’ devotion. These,—to continue 
the metaphor,—are now being brought 


into the light of day; and as they come in 
contact. with the oxygen of modern life, 
they will burst into brilliant flame and 
give warmth and heat to national enthusi- 
asm. ‘The dross of much of the past may 
have to be consumed, such things as bad 
customs and evil traditions; but there will 
be’ treasures remaining of the highest 
worth. 

. Turning to western Asia, we note that 
great changes have been taking place which 
seem likely. to give a new vitality and 
unity to Islamic lands. Persia, after a 
struggle which has been one long tragedy 
almost ending in despair, has-at last’ emerg~ 
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ed triumphant over despotism, and won by 
force of arms her constitution. It.remains 
to be seen whether the new. Government 
will be strong enough to-overcome the 
brigandage which is impoverishing the 
country on the-one hand, and the pressure 
of an increasing foreign debt on the other. 
It may be that just as Egypt has been saved 
from financial bankruptcy through the new 
irrigation of the Nile, so the irrigation of 
the Euphrates-Tigris valley, which is 
shortly to be undertaken, will relieve Persia 
from her heavy burden and restore financial 
prosperity. The danger of Russian ageres- 
sien is, however, imminent, and the Persian: 
national party thoroughly distrust the 
terms of the Anglo-Russian Convention. 
The Ottoman Empire in Asia Minor, Syria 
and Arabia.is being slowly permeated with 
the new ideas of government by the people 
which have won. acceptance across the 
Bosphorus. - ‘The hortible massacres, ' which 
formed the culminating horror -of - the 
régime of the late Sultan, show: what forces 
of cruelty and bigotry. have yet to be 
overcome. _An obscure, but serious revolt 
against .the Turkish power in Yemen is 
another sign of the dangers which threaten 
the new constitution at Constantinople. 
There is every hope, however, that the 
forces of enlightenment and tolerance will 
gain the victory at last; but for-some vears 
to come. we may expect to hear of re- 
actionary revolts. Two extremely  tm- 
portant ratlway -undertakings should be 
noticed, on the one hand- the building of 
the railway to Mecca which will open- up 
Arabia and prove an untold blessing to 
the Musalman religious world, and on‘ the 
other hand the construction of the great 
Baghdad Railway. across Asia Minor and 
Persia.. This . railway will affect India 
herself, for it will bring Calcutta seven 
days nearer to London. en, 
Asiatic Russia, covering an area of 
nearly six anda half million square: miles 
—that is. roughly four times the size of 
the whole of India and Burnia,—eontains 
a population of 22,000,000 persons, out of 
whom nearly 14,000,000 are Musalmans. 
Siberia, its largest. province, has gained 
an evil notoriety ‘from the  cruelties 
practised there, in the large convict 
settlements, ‘upon those who have been 
convicted of political crime. How 
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rapidly such convictions have increased 
may be seen from the -fact that the total 
number of Russian prisoners has risen from 
85,000 in.-I905-to 125,000 in 1907. The 
life of the Siberian convicts has been des- 
cribed by Count Leo Tolstoy and other 
Russian writers in terms to move a heart # 
of stone, but little amelioration of their lot 
has taken place. The fact: that a large 
proportion of the revolutionaries, who are 
thus imprisoned, are highly educated men 
and women, adds to the misery of the 
situation. The absolute rule of the Tsar 
descends to’ every province of .the’ great 


Empire. A governor _ representing ‘ the 
Tsar wields sovereign power, subject 
only to the Tsar himself. All is based on 


a military model. At the. same time a 
considerable amount of loose popular 
government is left to the village communes, 
who themselves judge local cases. The 
local conditions are somewhat similar to 
to those of India with its village panchayats, 
except that in Russia all smaller property 
disputes and criminal offences are left to 
the village tribunals to decide. The Musal- 
mans under Russian rule have prospered, 
and their numbers have rapidly increased. 
One interesting statement has’ recently , 
appeared, namely, that Musalmans from 
Siberia played an important part in 
forwarding the aims of the young Turk 
party. 
The East Siberian Army has _ been 
remodelled and increased since the late war 
with Japan. Every preparation is being 
made to ensure the utmost readiness should 
war break out again. There are 250, 000 
troops in the Far East with artillery and 
seige gunsready for immediate action. The 
great Trans-Siberian Railway is now 
entirely finished and great bodies of troops 
from Russia in Europe could be mobilised 
and-transported to the Manchurian frontier 
with ‘far greater ease than during the late , 
war. The peace strength of the armies of all 
the Russias is upwards of 1,200,000 1n all 
ranks and on a war footing the total number 
approaches 4,000,000. It -is estimated 
that out of this total number at least 
I,200,000 could be assembled in case of 
need ona single area. The anxiety,- there- 
fore, of the Japanese, lest war should 
break out again and find them financially 
disorganised, may easily be understood. 


if 
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What is happening today in Afghanistan 
is not clearly known by the outside world. 
Plots and counterplots, with imprisonments 
and occasional fighting among the turbulent 
tribes, seem to go on year after year. Yet 
there are signs of an encouragement of 
education and an introduction of liberal 
measures on the part of the Amir. Tibet, 
since British evacuation in 1904-5, has be- 
come more closely welded to China. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the situation 
in Asia today. The ‘cycles of Cathay’, of 
which Tennyson speaks, exist no longer. 
The next ‘fifty years of Europe’ may be 
even less intense in life’ and less rapid in 
change than a corresponding period in Asia. 

* 
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The situation is one of hope,—hope not 
unmixed with anxiety. Forces that make 
directly for progress have come into being, 
—forces which at the present moment are 
most in evidence, because they are so new. 
But we should be foolish if we  under- 
estimated the forces that still make directly 
for reaction. 


It is a noble age, -anage for a man to 
live in. The very critical nature of the times 
gives a zest to life. 

In the hands of the present younger gene- 
ration lies the hope--or the despair,—of the 
future. May Hope turn the scale! 


DELHI. C. F. ANDREWS. 


THE CALIPH ABDURRAHMAN V, AND HIS VIZIER, 
IBN-HAZM THE POET* 


HIN we relate the history of a 
disastrous period torn by civil 
dissensions, we sometimes feel the 

need of turning away our gaze from the 
conflicts of parties, from social convulsions 
and.from bloodshed, and of diverting our 
imagination by looking back to an ideal 
of calm, innocence and revery. We shall, 
therefore, pause here for a moment to draw 
attention to the poems with which a pure 
and sincere love inspired the young Caliph 
Abdurrahman V, and his vizier Ibn-Hazm. 
This love exhales out of these poems like a 
perfume of youth, simplicity and of bliss 
and these poems possess an attraction all 
the more irresistible, inasmuch as we are 
very little prepared to hear such sweet and 
serene accents in the midst of a general 
revolution, this nightingale song in the 
midst of a boisterous storm. Almost yet a 
child , Abdurrahman fell desperacely in love 
with his cousin Habiba (Beloved), the 
daughter of the Caliph Solaiman. But he 
sighed in vain. Solaiman’s widow opposed 
the union and gave him to understand that 
there was no hurry about it. “Abdurrahman 
then composed the following verses in 
* Translated from the or:ginal French of Prof. Dozy’s “Histoire 
des Mussulmans d’ Espagne” vol Ill, chap, XVI, pp. 338—350. By 


Dr. Nishi-Kanta Chattopadhyaya, Pu. D. under the patronage o 
H. H. Nizam’s Government. . 
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which the sentiment of a wounded pride 
peeps out beside a love deeply felt :— 

“Ohl always some pretext or other not 
to accord my request—pretexts against 
which my pride revolts! Her short-sighted 
family wants to force her to refuse me, but 
is it ever possible to refuse the moon to the 
sun? How can the mother of Habiba who 
knows me, not want to have me far her 
son-in-law ? 

“[ love her all the same—that young 
beautiful and genuine girl of the family of 
Abd-Shams who leads such a retired life 
in the harem of her parents. I have 
promised to serve her like a slave during 
all my life, and I have offered my heart as 
a dowery. | 

“Justas a hawk swoops down on a dove 
on her wings, in the some way I rush to- 
wards her the moment I see her--the dove 
of the Abd-Shams, | who am also an issue of 
the same illustrious clan. 

“Oh, how beautiful she ist’) The Pleiades 
are envious of the whiteness of her hands 
and Aurora is jealous of the splendour of 
her breast. 

“Thou hast imposed a very long fast on my 
love, O my beloved. How would it affect 
thee, if thou permittest me to break it? 

“It is in thy house that I search fora 
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remedy for my ills,—in that house on which 
may God pour His choicest blessings! It 1s 
there that my heart shall find a solace to 
my sufferings, it is there that the fire shall 
be quenched that now devours me. 

“If thou reject me, O my Cousin, thou 
shalt reject, | swear to you, a man who 1s 
thy equal in birth, and who, in consequence 
of the love with which thou hast inspired 
him has a mist before his eyes. 

“But [do not despair to call her as my 
own some day or other, and thereby to 
reach the summit of my glory. [or I know 
how to handle my trusty lance well, even 
when the dark horses look red because of 
their gory tints. I pay honour and respect 
to the stranger who comes to take shelter 
under my roof; [ load with kindness the 
unfortunate man who appeals to my 
generosity. Nobody else in her family 
deserves more to have her than myself, 
because nobody else equals me in fame and 
in renown. I possess all that it is necessary 
to please: youth, urbanity muldness, and 
the talent to converse well.” 

We are not’ aware what were 
Habiba’s own sentiments with regard to 
young Abdurrahman; the Arab writers 
having left vague and indistinct that 
beautiful and fugitive apparition whose 
lineaments our fancy would like so much 
to trace. Notwithstanding, she does not 
seem to have been quite insensible to 
the homage of Abdurrahman. Having 
met her one day by chance, her looks 
bent down under the fiery glances of 
her lover; she blushed and in her trouble 
she forgot to return his salutation. Ab- 
durrahman interpreted this apparent lack of 
courtesy ina wrong way which in reality 
was nothing but bashful, virgin timidity, 
and so he gave vent to his sorrow in the 
following poem :— 

“My salutations to her who has not even 
deigned to address me a_ single word. 
Salutations to that graceful gazelle whose 
glances are so many darts that pierce through 
my heart. Never, alas! does she send ‘me 
her picture to calm the agitation of my 
dreams. Dost thou not know, O thou, 
whose name is so sweet to pronounce, that 
I love thee beyond all expression and that 
I shall be to thee the most ‘faithful’ lover 
in the world ?””* 


* | bn-al Abbar, p. 165. 166. 
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Abdurrahman does not seem to have ever 
obtained Habiba’s hand in marriage and, in 
general, he was not lucky in love. [tis 
true, that another beauty was not so cruel 
to him, but after a time she lacked in her 
promised word, of which the following 
verses which he then addressed to her 
bear testimony :— 

“Oh! how the nights have been long 
ever since thou gavest preference to 
my rival! O, graceful gazelle! thou who 
hast broken thy vow and hast become 
disloyal to me hast thou forgotten those 
nights which we once passed together on 
beds of roses? The same scarf girded. our 
loins, we were interlaced in each other's 
arms like the pearls of a necklace; we 
embraced each other as the branches ol 
trees embrace each other ; our two bodies 


formed only one, while the stars seerned > 


like points of gold twinkling ona field of 
azure.” T 

This young Abdurrahman had a friend 
who in many respects greatly resembled 
him and whom he made his vizier or prime 
minister. His name was Ali-Ibn-Hazm. 
Abdurrahman was barely 22 years old 
when he was elected Caliph, and lbn-Hazm 
just thirty. Ibn-Hazm’s ancestors 
resided in the territory of Nuiebla 


had 


been Christians until the epoch when 
his great-grandfather embraced Islam ; 
but being ashamed of his origin and 


anxious to efface all its traces, he denied 


his ancestors. Just as his father (Ahmed) 
had done, who had been a_ vizier 
under the Amirides, he pretended to 


have been descended from a Persian set 
free by Yezid, the brother of the first 
Omaiyade Caliph, Moawia. As for the 
religion to which his ancestors belonged, 
he cherished the most profound contempt. 

“We should never be astonished at the 
superstitions oi men” says he somewhere 
in his “Treatise on Religions.” 

“The most numerous and the most 
civilised peoples are subject to them. Look 
at these Christians! Their number is so 
great, that it is only their creator that could 
count them, and there are amongst them 
illustrious scholars as well as_ princes 
of great sagacity. Norwithstanding they 
believe, that one is three and that three 
are one; that one of the three is the father, 


+ Maccare, t. I, p. 285. 
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the other the son and the third the spirit, 
that the father is the son and is yet not 
the son; that a man is God and yet not 
God; that the Messiah is God in every 
respect and yet he is not the same as God ; 
that he who has existed from all eternity 
was created. One of these sects called 
the Jacobites and whose number is to be 
counted by hundreds of thousands, even 
believes, that the Creator was scourged, 
boxed, crucified and put to death, so that 
the universe was for three days Seprived 
Ob Him: Who: SOVEINS Ube cieadcnteriensscckeress 
These sarcasms are evidently not those 
of a sceptic but of a very zealous Mussal- 
man. In religion, Ibn-Hazm held the 
views of the Zahirites, a sect that strictly 
adhered to the texts, and that called the 
decision by analogy, that 1s to say, by the 
intervention of human _ intelligence in 
questions of ecclesiastical law as an 
invention of the devil. In_ politics, he 
was for the legitimate dynasty whose 
vassal he had turned to be, thanks to a 
false geneology; and the Omaiyades did 
not possess a servant more faithful, more 
devoted and more enthusiastic than he 
was. When their cause seemed irrevocably 
lost, when Ali-[bn-Hammoud occupied 
the throne and whenever Khairan the 
chief of the slave party acknowledged him, 
he -was of the small number of those who 


did not lose courage. Surrounded by 
enemies and spies on all sides, he yet 
continued to plot and intrigue; because 


prudence, as it is always the case with 
enthusiastic souls, seemed to him nothing 
but cowardice. Khairan discovered his 
plots, and having made him atone, for his 
unseasonable zeal by several months of 
imprisonment, he punished him with a 
sentence of banishment. Ibn-Hazm then 
retired to the governor of the castle of 
Aznale zar not far from Seville, and he was 
still residing there when he came to know, 
that the Omaiyade Abdurrahman, IV 
Murtuza had been proclaimed Caliph at 
Valencia. He at once set out to offer his 
services to him, and fought like a hero in 
the battle which Murtuza lost by the 
treachery of his soc-alled friends; but 
having fallen into the hands of the victo- 
rious Berbers, he recovered liberty only. in 
the course of time. 


* Ibn-Hazm, ‘Treatise on Religions” t. II, fol. 227K, 
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The time would arrive when Ibn-Hazam 
shall become the greatest scholar of his 
days, and the, most fertile writer whom 
Spain had ever produced at any period. 
But for the present, he was, above alla 
poet, and one of the most elegant poets 
Moorish Spain had ever had. He was still 
in the happy age of illusions, because he 
counted only eight years more than his 
young sovereign. He also had his love 
romance—a romance very simple besides, 
but which he has related with so much 
delicacy, candour, charmand simplicity, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of repro- 
ducing it here in his own words. Neverthe- 
less, we shall be obliged to eliminate here 
and there certain risky metaphors, some 
spangles and embellishments which in the 
opinion of an Arab lend, no doubt, an 
inimitable grace to discourses, but which 
the sobriety of our days would scarcely 
tolerate. 

“In the palace of my father” says [bn- 
Hazm, “there was a young girl who was 
receiving her education. She was sixteen, 
and no woman ever equalied her in beauty, 
in intelligence, in modesty and in reserve. 
The playful tone and the gallant hints 
wearied her and she spoke little. Nobody 
ever ventured to raise his wishes up to her, 
and yet her beauty conquered all hearts; 
since though proud and _ stingy in her 
favours, she was yet more fascinating than 
the most refined coquette. She was serious 
and had no taste for frivolous amusements, 
but she played on the lute in an admirable 
style. 

“twas still very young, and I thought 
of nothing but her. [| heard her speak 
sometimes, but always in the presence of 
other people; and for two years I tried in 
vain to find an occasion to speak to her in 
secret. But one day, there was in our 
residence one of those festivals, as there are 
frequently in the houses of all noblemen, in 
which the ladies of our palace, those of my 
brother’s as well as those of our most 
esteemed vassals and servants, were invited. 
After having passed a portion of the day 
in the palace, these ladies went to the 
belvidere whence there was a magnificent 
view of Cordova and its suburbs, and the 
ladies were there in such a position, that 
the trees of our garden did not obstruct them 
from our sight. I was with them, and [| 
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approached the embrasure where she then 
happened to be; but no sooner did she see 
me close to her than she ran away with a 
graceful celerity to another embrasure; | 
followed her, and she escaped me again. 
She knew very well my sentiments about 
her; since women haye more tact in guess- 
ing out the love which men bear towards 
them than the Bedouin who travels at night 
in the desert to find out the tracks of his 
route. But fortunately, the other ladies 
suspected nothing, because absorbed as they 
were in finding out the most beautiful 
points of view, they paid no attention 
whatever to myself. 

‘Then when the ladies had descended into 
the garden, those amongst them who by 
their age and position had the greatest 
amount of influence requested the girl of 
my thoughts to sing something, and [| 
seconded their request. She then took up 
her lute and began to accord it with a 
modesty which, in my eyes, doubled her 
charms. Then she sang the following 
verses of Abbas, the son of Ahnaf :— 

‘T think only of the sun of my soul-—of that 
supple and flexible young girl whom I saw 
disappear behind the dark walls of the 
palace. Was she a human being ora 
demon? She is more than a woman, to be 
sure; but though she has all the beauty of 
a demon, yet she has néne of her spite. 
Her face is like a pearl, her figure that of a 
narcissus, her breath is like perfume, and 
taken all in all, she is like an emanation of 
light. When we see her clothed in her 
yellow robe marching with inconceivable 
lightness, we might say, that she could put 
her foot on the most fragile of things with- 
out breaking it.’ 

“When she was singing, it was not the 
strings of the lute that she was striking with 
her plectrum; no; it was my heart. Never 
has that delicious day gone out of my 
memory, and [ shall recollect it even on 
my death bed. But since then I have no 
longer heard her sweet voice;—-I have not 
even seen her. 

“Do not blame her, said [in my verses, 1f 
she avoids and runs away from thee; since 
she does not merit any reproaches. She is 
beautiful like a gazelle ora moon but the 
gazelle is timid and it isnot given to man 
to reach the moon. 

“Thou deprivest me of the happiness of 
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listening to thy voice, said I again, and 
thou dost not wish that my eyes should 
contemplate thy beauty. All absorbed in 
thy pious meditations, entirely given to 
God, thou hast no longer any thoughts to 
spare for human beings. How lucky is he, 


that Abbas whose verses thou hast sung!-} 


And yet if he, that great poet had heard 
thee, he would have become sad, he would 
have longed for thee as for his victor ; for, 
in singing his verses, thou hast put in them 
a sensibility which he did not dream of. 
“Subsequently three days after the Mahdi 
had been declared Caliph, we left our new 
palace which was situated in the eastern 
quarters of Cordova, namely, in the suburb 
called the Zahira with a view to establish 
ourselves in our ancient palace situated in 
the western quarters, the Balat-Moghuth 
but for reasons which it would be useless 
to explain the young girl did not follow us 
there. Then Hisham II having reascended 
the throne, those who were then in power 
made us fall into disgrace; they extorted 
enormous sums of money from us; they cast 
us into prison and when we had _ recovered 
our liberty, we had to hide ourselves. Then 
came the civil war. The whole world had 
to suffer, but our family more than anybody ~ 


else. My father died in the interval, on 


Saturday, the 21st of June 012, our 
fortunes did not improve. But one day as 
| was taking part in the funerals of one of 
my relations, I recognised the young girl 
amongst the mourners, I had very good 
reasons to be sad on that day; all mis- 
fortunes seemed to hit meat once ; and 
yet when I saw her again, the present with 
its sorrows seemed to vanish as 1f by magic. 
She recalled the past to me—the first love 
of my youth—those beautiful days gone 
for ever; and for a moment, I became 
young and happy again as I had_ once 
been in former years. But, alas! that 
moment was short, and I was soon recalled 


to the sad and sombre reality. While my * 


grief, aggravated by sufferings that a hope- 
less. love had caused me, was all the more 
sharp and agonising. 
‘She sheds her tears over a death which 
the whole world honours and respects, said 
lin a piece of poetry composed on this 
occasion. But he who is still inlife, has 
far greater claims on her tears. A strange 
thing! She weeps for one who died a peace- 
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fuland a natural ‘death, but she has no 
pity for him whom she causes to die of 
despair.’ 

“Shortwhile after, when the Berber troops 
seized the capital, we were visited with a 
sentence of extle and I left Cordova in the 
«middle of the month of July of the year, 
ror3. Five years elapsed during which I 
did not see the young girl again. At last, 
when I returned to Cordova in February, 
ro18, I went to lodge with one of my 
relations, and there | found her again. 
But, alas! she was so utterly changed that 
[ had some difficulty in recognising her, 
and people had to tell me, that it was she. 
That flower which but lately everyone 
contemplated with ravishment and which 
everybody would have gladly culled, if he 
were not restrained from doing so by 
regard for her, was now faded; there now 
‘hardly remained any traces to attest that 
she had once been beautiful. The fact was 
that during those calamitous days, she had 
not been able to take any care of herself. 
Brought up under our roof in the midst of 
luxury she had been suddenly forced to win 
her bread by hard, assidous work. Alas! 
women are very fragile flowers. As soon as 
they are not duly looked after, they fade 
‘away. Their beauty does not resist, as that 
of men does, the scorching sun, the burning 
breath of the desert, the inclement weather 
and the lack of admiration. Notwith- 
standing such as she then was she would 
have still made me the happiest of men, if 
she had but spoken a kind word to me. 
But she remained cold and indifferent, as 
she had always been towards me. By and 
by, this coldness began to wean me from 
her while the loss of her beauty did the rest. 


afaq wafer ata aval @ ayes: 
aralat dire ata ataisa Geau 13) 
ASR BaTae (UITGT) Hy (At: SR) 
ARADA asks Yudhishthira : “My child, 
Is agriculture and trade efficiently 
carried on in thy realm, by honest 
people? 
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“T have never blamed her for anything, 
and even to-day I have nothing to say 
against her. I have no right to do so. 
What shall [ complain of? I might have 
complained, if she had ever lulled me with 
a deceitful hope, but never did she give me 
the least hope, nor did she ever promise me 
anything.’’* 

In the account that we have just read it 
is impossible not to observe traits of an 
exquisite sensibility very rare amongst the 
Arabs, who generally prefer the charms that 
attract, the eyes that prepossess and the 
smile that encourages. The love that Ibn- 
Hazm dreams of is a mixture of physical 
attractions, no doubt,—the regretted object 
being no longer what it once was his 
regrets were far less painful,—but also of 
moral inclinations, of delicate gallantry, of 
esteem, and of enthusiasm ; and that which 
charms him most is a calm and modest 
beauty, full of sweet dignity. But we must 
not forget, that this poet, the most chaste, 
and Iam tempted to say, the most Christian 
of all Mussalman poets, was not an Arab of 
pure blood. Great-grandson of a Christian 
Spaniard, he had not entirely lost the 
manner of thinking and feeling peculiar to 
the race from which he had sprung. It was 
in vain that they denied their origin, those 
Arabicised Spaniards; it. was in vain that 
they called on Mahoniet instead of on 
Christ, and pursued their ancient coreligion- 
ists with sarcasms. At the bottom of their 
hearts, there always remained something 
pure, delicate and spiritual that was not 


Arabian. 
Nisu1 KANTA CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


* Ibn-Hazm : ‘Treatise on jove” fol. 99r.—102Y,. 
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“Agriculture (and trade), my child, is the 
source of happiness to the people.” 


fag & efi: aeat afe acest faer | 
aralat Sap cra aAaise PAU 1 vo | 


. CATT Foo 
Rama asks his brother Bharata :—‘‘Are al] 


the arable and cattle farmers of the realm, 
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pleased with thee ? Its true, my child, that 
on the success of farming, depends the 
happiness of the people.” 

The cry in the West once was about the 
fabulous wealth of India, ‘‘where the 
gorgeous east showers on her Kings bar- 
baric pearl and gold”. The very name of 
India then made the mouth of the 
Westerners water, and led to the discovery 
of the New World. The Mahabharata 
speaks of the Indian soil as a cow * in 
milk “aetata cay” yielding all we want, and 
wheneverwe want. Alas, that cow js now 
dry and barren, and unable to pay for her 


up-keep. In those good old days every 
undertaking in the direction of cattle- 
rearing, arable farming, or trade was 


successful : 

But the times have now changed, and the 
India of to-day is like a Fazli mango 
squeezed and sucked to the very stone. The 
cry to-day in the east as in the west, is of 
the blood-curdling poverty of Indians, 
leading “in seventeen years (1861 to 1878) 
to sixteen famines with a lifeloss of 11, 
871, 420.’ What is the explanation of this 
fatal change? Jt is easy to fasten the blame 
on the deficient rainfall. 

lt 1s not alleged that there has been a 
miraculous change in the meteorological 
conditions of India, and the rainfall is 
known to ‘have been deficient in ancient 
India, as often as now. For example, we 
read in the Ramayana that as a punishment 
for the misdeeds of King Romapada of 
Anga, a fearful drought followed.t Again 
King Dasaratha describes another drought 
in his own lifetime :—‘*The sun rode the 
fearful south through which departed 
spirits pass, scorching the earth with his 
rays and sucking up all its moisture’’|| The 
Mahabharata also mentions a prolonged 


« “SSA ques Tearaae’ af 
(aera waged (csTHT) Ty BT ae) 
} wel arcana fe ateuatfa Arad 119 a co 
aaraed (2a ) 
{ we alfamnerat ufaefa qerem | 
aaete: qatar F weaeitay waraet 1 
aifeare ait ¢ Bs 
|| sonafe care viata a seater: 
ataraheat wha cacrace fest gy 
FITTS Bs €8 
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drought which visited the subjects of a 
love-sick king Sambarana who had left his 
kingdom to enjoy his honeymoon for 
twelve long years, with his newly married 
wife Tapati,—the drought ceasing imme- 
diately on his return to duty ee 
ch. 189 verses 40 to 52). 

Notice that the King was always held 
responsible for the sufferings of hts subjects 
on account of drought. The question is 
why should famines have become chronic 
now, when they were exceptional visita- 
tions occurring not perhaps once in a 
century in olden times. The plea of 
deficient rainfull will not exonerate us of 
solemn responsibility for the untimely 
deaths of so many thousands of our fellow- 
men every year. Let us take the fullest 
credit for our famine relief operations, which 
in their vastness would have staggered 


the conception of our much simpler 
forefathers. But are not these _ relief 
operations, after all, mere palliatives or 
baffled attempts on our part for the 
redress of the wrongs we have ourselves 
inflicted? Where is the assurance that 
we have- not ourselves caused those 


very famines by some of the thoughtless 
changes that we have brought about to up- 
set the old order of things? With the 
vantage-ground of our modern scientific 
knowledge, famines should have become 
much more impossible in India today, than 
in those crude old days of hoary antiquity. 
In the other civilized countries, with soils 
and climates much less favourable than 
ours, famines are almost an impossibility. 
It should not have been otherwise in India. 
Why should the agriculture of the country 
to-day depend more on the timely rainfall 
than in times past? What is become of the 
old Hindu ideal of making agriculture 
independent of the rainfull or ‘adeva- 
matrika’ ?] With the infinitely greater 
command over the subterranean reservoirs 
of water, that science gives us, that ideal 
would be much easier of realisation now, 
than in those primitive days. The painful 
fact is that the good old order of things is 


{ gaedte osare fafecrafaa: | 
sega: ame: ufeafera: eel. 
* - ots 
atasaage: ata: qe aafa cea 1 
FA AAS BH Yoo 
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changed, and has been succeeded by such 


hard and unfavorable conditions, that 
agriculture ona decent footing is become 
almost impossible. If famine is to be 


effectively prevented, and India restored to 
her former glory, those favorable conditions 
which once enabled her sons to carry on the 
work of food-production for the people, so 
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successfully, defying the deficiencies of 
rainfall, must be found out, and restored. 
It should be our aim to recover the lost 
thread, and bring the agriculture of the 
country to-day, on a line with the past, by 
rectifying the blunders that have brought 
it to ruin. 
Dvisapas Darra. 
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OTH Brahminical and 
texts. are replete with 
the sea-borne trade of India that 

directly and indirectly demonstrate the 
existence and development of a national 
shipping and ship-building. It 1s now 
necessary to narrate the facts of that trade 
and for this we shall have to draw upon all 
sorts of evidence, literary, inscriptional and 
numismatic, and both Indian and foreign. 
For India alone has not the monopoly of 
these evidences and if she really had com- 
mercial connexion with the outside world 
nt is natural and in fact necessary that they 
be also supplied by those countries with 
which she had carried on her intercourse, 
thus confirming the same conclusions as are 
reached by a study of the purely Indian 
evidences. And so do we find, as a matter 
of fact, abundant allusions in various foreign 
works to India’s commerce, arts and manu- 
factures, indicating the glorious position she 
once occupied and for long maintained as 
the Queen of the Eastern Seas. 

Indeed all the evidences available will 


Buddhistic 


references to 


‘clearly show that for full thirty centuries, 


~~ 


India stood out as the very heart of the 
commercial world, cultivating trade 
relations successively with the Phoenicians, 
Jews, Assyrians, Greeks, Egyptians and 
Romansin ancient times, and Turks, Vene- 
tians, Portuguese, Dutch and English in 
modern times. A genial climate and a 
fertile soil coupled with the industry and 
frugality of the Indian people rendered 
them virtually independent of foreign 
nations in respect of the necessaries of life, 
while their secondary wants were few. Of 
the latter, tin, lead, glass, amber, steel for 
arms, and perhaps coral and to a small 


a 


extent medicinal drugs were all that India 
had need to import from Europe and 
Western Asia while to Arabia she was 
indebted for the supply of frankincense 
used in her temples. On the other hand, 
India provided Europe with wool from the 
fleeces of the sheep bred on her north- 
western mountain ranges, famous since the 
days of Alexander the Great; with onyx, 
chalcedony, lapislazuli, and jasper, then 
esteemed as precious. stones; with a 
resinous gum, furs, assafoetida, and musk; 
with embroidered woollen fabrics and 
coloured carpets which were as highly prized 
in Babylon and Rome as their modern 
reproductions are in London and Paris at 
the present day. But the most valuable 
of the exports of India was silk, which 
under the Persian Empire is said to have 
been exchanged by weight with gold. It 
was manufactured in India, as well as 
obtained for re-export from China. Next 
to silk in value were cotton cloths ranging 
from course canvas and calicoes to muslins 
of the finest texture. India also supplied 
foreign countries with oils, brass-ware, 
a liquid preparation of the sugar-cane, 
salt, drugs, dyes and aromatics, while she 
had also a monopoly in the matter of the 
supply of pepper, cinnamon and_ other 
edible spices, which were in great request 


in Europe throughout. 


Through the ages India thus occupied a 
unique position in the commercial world 
as the main supplier of the world’s luxuries. 
Asa consequence she throughout had the 
balance of trade clearly in her favour, a 
balance which could only be settled by the 
export of treasure from Europe and other 
countries that were commercially indebted 
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to her. For India desired nothing which 
foreigners could give her but the precious 
metals. “Thus has she been for many centu- 
ries the final depository of a large portion 
of the metallic wealth of the world. Her 
supply of gold she obtained not as Europe 
obtained from America in the sixteenth 
century by conquest or rapine but by the 
more natural and peaceful methods of 
commerce, “by the exchange of such of her 
productions as among the Indians were 
superfluities but were at the same time not 
only highly prized by the nations of Western 
Asia, Egypt and Europe but were obtainable 
from no other quarter except India, or from 
the further east by means of the Indian 
trade.”* It was this flow or “drain” of gold 
into India that so far back as the first 
century B.C. was the cause of alarm and 
regret to Pliny who calculated that fully a 
hundred million sesterces, equivalent, 
according to Delmar, to £70,000 of modern 
English money, were withdrawn annually 
from the Roman Empire to purchase useless 
Oriental products such as perfumes, unguents 
and personal ornaments.f It was also the 
same flow of gold into India from outside 
that even earlier still in the fifth century B. 
C. enabled the Indian satrapy of Darius, 
naturally the richest and most populous 
part of his empire (including as much of 
Afghanistan, Kashmir and the Punjab as the 
Persian monarchs could keep in subjection), 
to pay “the enormous tribute of 360 Euboic 
talents of gold-dust or 185 hundred-weights, 
worth fully a million sterling, and constitut- 
ing about one-third of the total bullion 
revenue of the Asiatic provinces.” 


We shall now enter upon a relation of 
the facts of this trade which served to create 
“the wealth of Ind,” a brief survey of its 
history which undoubtedly is an important, 
though neglected, aspect of Indian history, 
the story of her old, abounding internation- 
al life. | 

‘The antiquity of this trade will be evident 
from the fact that it is foreshadowed even in 
the Rigveda, one of the oldest literary récords 


* C. Daniell, ¥.s.s., 1.c.8., ladustrial Competition 
of Asia, p. 225. 

+ Pliny, Natural History, XII., 18. See also 
Mommsen’s Provinces of the Roman Empire, vol. 
11, 299—300. 

+ Herodotus, 1; V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India, new edition, p. 34. 
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of humanity, which, as I have elsewhere 
shown, speaks in many places of ships and 
merchants sailing out in ships into the open 
main for the sake of riches, braving the perils 
of the deep where there is no support, nothing 
to rest upon orcling to. This sea-borne trade 
of India which may thus be said to hav@ 
begun ever since the dawn of history and 
the beginning of recorded time is now also 
supposed by competent authorities to be 
alluded to in the Bible itself, the date of 
which Dr. Caldwell has roughly fixed at 
In the Book of Genesis* there 
is mention of a company of traders with 
their camels bearing spicery, balm and 
myrrh going to Egypt. In the days of 
Solomon there went from India ivory, gar- 
ments, armour, spices and peacocks which 
found customers in ancient Syria. In the 
Book of Kings IT it is stated how the ships of 
Solomon came to Ophir and fetched from 
thence gold, plenty of almug trees, precious 
stones and the like. In the book of Ezekiel 
which dwells on the commerce of Tyre there 
are mentioned commodities which are 
undoubtedly of Indian origin.[ . Thus ivory 
and ebony included intthem_are characteristic 
Indian products and: were 2.recognised as 
such by classical writers: like Megasthenes, 

Theophrastrus§ and Virgil§. Besides, another 


* Gen. XXXVI, 25; “Behold, a company of 
Ishmaelites came form Gilead with their camels bear- 
ing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt.” 


+ I Kings, 1X, 26, 27, 28: “And King Solomon 
made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber which is beside 
Eloth on the shore of the Red Sea. 

And Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen 
that had knowledge of the sea with the servants of 
Solomon. 

And they came to Ophir and fetched from thence 
gold, four hundred and twenty talents and brought 
it to King Solomon.” | 

I Kings, X Il: “And the navy also of Hiram 
that brought gold from Ophir brought in from Ophir 
great plenty of almug trees and precious stones.” 


{ Ezekiel, XXVII 24: ‘These were thy mer- 
chant$ in all sorts of things, in blue clothes, and 
broidered work and in chests of rich apparel, bound 
with cords.” 

lbid, 15: ‘‘They brought thee for a present horns 
of ivory aud ebony.” 


| Strabo XV., 37: ‘Ebony grows there.” 
{| History of Plants: IV, 4, 6, quoted by 
McCrindle. : 


§ Georg. I], 116-17: “India alone produces black 
ebony ;’’ Georg. 157: ‘India produces ivory.” 

The Pertplis also mentions logs of ebony exported 
from Barygaza—Bhroach. 
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proof that the Bible really refers to the 
foreign trade of India may be found in the 
fact that there have been discovered some 
old Dravidian words in the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Kings and Chronicles of the Old 
Testament where there is given the list of 
wthe articles of merchandise brought from 
“Tarshish or Ophir in Solomon’s ships “about 
tooo B.C.” Thus the word for “pea-cock” 
in the Hebrew text is tukz in Kings, tukz in 
Chronicles, while .the ancient, poetical, 
purely Tamil-Malayalam name of the 
peacock is to#e7, the bird with the (splendid) 
tail.”* Again the Hebrew word ahalim or 
ahaloth tor the fragrant wood called ‘aloes’ 
in Proverbs vit 17, etc., is derived from the 
Tamil-Malayalam form of the word aghil. 
Without dwelling at any further length on 
the meaning of these Biblical allusions, | 
quote below the following interpretation 
‘put upon them by the learned bishop, Dr. 
Caldwell, in his monumental work A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages: 
“It seems probable that Aryan merchants 
from the mouth of the Indus must have 
accompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon’s 
servants in their voyages down the Malabar 
Coast towards Ophir (wherever Ophir may 
have been) or at least have taken part in 
the trade...It appears certain from notices 
contained in the Vedas that the Aryans of 
the age of Solomon practised foreign trade 
In Ocean-going vessels, but it remains 
uncertain to what parts their ships 
sailed.”— Bishop Caldwell’s opinion is 
further supported by another learned clergy- 
man and scholar, the Rev. T. Foulkes,t 
who, in a very learned essay, comes to the 
same cenclusion and says: “The fact is 
now scarcely to be doubted that the rich 
Oriental merchandize of the days of king 
Hiram and: king Solomon had its starting- 
place in the seaports of the Dakhan; and 
that with a very high degree of probablity 
some of the most esteemed of the spices 
“hich were carried into Egypt by the 
Midianitish merchants of Genesis XXXVII, 
25,28, and by the sons of the patriarch 
*® Dr. Caldwell, in his Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian Languages, p.gi. \We may remember also in 
this connexion the well-known reference in the 
Baveru-Fataka to voyages made by — Indian 
merchants to Babylon, in the second ‘of which they 
took thither the first pea-cock for sale. 


+ Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 122. 
} The Indian Antiqguary, Vol. VI, 
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Jacob (Gen. XLII, rr) had been cultivated 
in the spice-gardens of the Dakhan.” 

Thus the first trade of India which 
history records was with Western Asia and 
Palestine. King Solomon tried to appro- 
priate a share of this trade for the Jewish 
people by creating facilities for his eastern 
traders both on land and sea-routes. On 
the land route he built as resting-places for 
caravans, the cities of Tadmor (Palmyra), 
Baalbec (Heliopolis) and Hamath (Epi- 
phania) and his foresight in protecting these 
caravan rcutes bore fruit in the great 
trading centres of Mesopotamia, vwiz., 
Babylon, Ctesiphon, Selencia and Ossis, 
which all flourished for a long time on the 
profits of their commerce with the East. 
The Jewish monarch was also equally 
interested in the sea-borne trade of the 
fast. His fleets made periodical voyages 
to and from the head of the Red Sea and 
the ports in the Persian Gulf, and we know 
from Holy Writ that “Ezion-geber which is 
beside Eloth on the shore of the Red Sea in 
the land of Edom” was the Syrian port for 
the arrival and departure of the fleets sent 
on these voyages. Their cargoes were 
carried by caravons to Petra and distributed 
some to Egypt and others to Rhinocolura, 
a port on the Mediterranean for tranship- 
ment to Europe. The Phoenicians also 
took an active part in this trade with Tyre 
as their headquarters. After the conquest 
of Tyre by Alexander the Great, and the 
foundation of Alexandria the Egyptians 
came into the field and after the successive 
decline of the Jewish, Phoenician and 
Persian powers in Western Asia, they 
retained with the Arabians a monopoly of 
this commerce for about nine hundred years 
between Alexander’s death and the conquest 
of Egypt by the Musalmans in the year 
A. D. 640. 

We have now dealt with the foreign trade 
of India in the age of the Bible and proceed 
to consider the notices left by Greek writers 
of the international intercourse of India. 


~The éarliest probably is that of Herodotus 


(450 B.C.), the father of history, whose 
reference to the Indian contingent* of 
Xerxes’s army clad in cotton garments and 

* Herodotus, vii, 65; vill, 13, ix, 91. V. A. Smith 
remarks: ‘The archers from India formed a valuable 


element in the army of Xerxes and shared the defeat 
of Mardonius at Plataca, 
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armed with cane-bows and _iron-tipped* 
cane arrows is well-known. Herodotus also 
speaks of the inclusion of a part of India as 
the tweatieth satrapy of the Emperor Dariust 
—~a fact which in the opinion of scholars 
accounts for the traces of Persian influencet 
on old Indian art, architecture and adminis- 
tratrve methods. Among Indian products 
Herodotus notes the wooll]] which certain 
wild trees bear instead of fruit “that in 
beauty and quality excels that of sheep” 
of which Indians make their clothing. 
Herodotus (and also Strabo and Arrian) 
speaks of the gold-diggers of the desert 
of .Cobi who were in the habit of excavat- 
ing gold from beneath the earth from 
whom Indian traders of the Panjab 
neighbourhood brought their supply of gold 
and enriched their country that was after- 
wards able to pay to Darius the tribute of 360 
talents or a million sterling. In Ctesias’s 
Indika (400 B.C.), the earliest Greek treatise 
on India, is to be found among other things 
the existence of a really Dravidian word 
which Ctesias used for cinnamon.q The 
word used by Ctesias is Karpfion which Dr. 
Caldwell derives from the Tamil-Malayalam 
-word Karuppa or Karppu to which 1s akin 
the Sanskrit word karpura, ‘camphor.’§ 

We now reach the Age of the Mauryas, 
which may be taken roughly to begin 
from the date of Alexander’s Indian cam- 
paigns about 325 B.C. In the accounts 
of these compaigns left by Greek writers 
like Arrian, Curtius and others, interesting 
light is sometimes thrown on the then 
economic condition of the country or some 


% C. V. Smith, Early History of India, p. 35 n: 
“The fact that the Indian troops used iron in 480 
B.C. is worth nothing.” 

+ Herodotis, III. 

t See Smith's Early History of India, pp. 137, 153, 
225, foran account of this Persian influence. 

|| Herodotus IUl, 106, in McCrindle’s Anctent India 
as described in classical literature. 


q Ctesias, translated by McCrindle, p. 29. His 
Indika embodies the information he had gathered 
about India, “partly from the reports of Persian 
officials who had visited that country on the king’s 
service, and partly also perhaps from the reports of 
Indians themselves who in those days were occasionally 
to be seen at the Persian Court, whither they resorted, 
either as merchants or as envoys’ bringing presents 
and tribute from the princes of Northern India, which 
was then subject to Persian rule. (AfcCrindle's Ctcsias, 


« 


Introduction, p. 3). 
§ Dr. Caldwell in his - Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, p. 105. 
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of its features and facts. Thus it may be 
stated with certainty that ship-building was 
in those very ancient days (so far back as 
325 B.C.) a very flourishing industry 
giving employment to many and the stimu- 
us to its development must have come from 
the demands of both river and ocean traffic, 
Alexander's passage of the Indus was effect- 
ed by means of boats* supplied by native 
craftsmen: a flotilla of boats was also used 
in bridging the difficult river of the Hydas- 
pes.t For purposes of the famous voyage 
of Nearchost down the rivers and to the 
Persian Gulf all available country boats 
were impressed for the service and a stupend- 
ous fleet was formed, numbering, according 
to Arrian,|] about 800 vessels, according to 
Curtius and Diodorus about 1,000 vessels 
but according to “the more reliable estimate 
of Ptolemy” nearly 2,000 vessels, which 
between them accommodated 8,000 troops, 
several thousand horses and vast quantities of 
supplies. It was indeed an extraordinarily 
huge fleet{ built entirely of Indian wood 
by the hands of -Indian craftsmen. Arrian 
also mentions the construction of dockyards 
and the supply by the tribe called Xathroi ot 
galleys of 30 oars and transport vessels 
which were all built by them.§ All this 
clearly indicates that in the age of the 
Mauryas shipbuilding in’ India was a 





* VA. Smith's Zarly History of India, p. 55. 

+ Jbid, pp. 59 60: ‘‘He found the fleet of galleys, 
boats and rafts in readiness.’’ Also Arvzan, V 8. 

+ Smith’s Early History of India, p. 87. 

| Zadtka, ch. XIX. 

€| Dr Robertson (Disgquisition concerning Ancient 
India, p. 196) has the following interesting remark 
to make in this connexion: ‘That a fleet so nu- 
merous should have been collected.in so short a time 
is apt to appear at first sight incredible. But as the 
Punjab country is full of navigable rivers on which’ 
all the intercourse among the natives was carried on, 
it abounded with vessels ready constructed to the 
conqueror’s hands so that he might easily collect 
that number. If we could give credit to the account 
of the invasion of India by Semiramis xo fewer than 
4,000 vessels were assembled in the Indus to oppo 
her fleet. (Diod. Sicul. tib. HI. C. 74). It is remark- 
able that when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India a 
fleet was collected on the Indus to oppose him 
consisting of the same number of vessels. We 
learn from the Ayeen Akbari that the inhabitants of 
this part of India still continue to carry on all their 
communication with each other by water, the 
inhabitants of the Circar of Tatta alone (in Sindh) 
have not less than go,000 vessels of various conustruc- 
tions.” 


§ Anab. VI, 15 and Curttus IX, 9. 
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regular and flourishing industry of which 
the output was quite large. The industry 
was however in the hands of the State and 
a Government monopoly; for, as Megas- 
thenes* informs us while noticing the 
existence of a class of ship-builders among 
‘the artizans, they were salaried public 
servants and were not permitted to work 
for any private person. These ships, built 
in royal shipyards, were however, as StraboT 
informs us, let out on hire both to those 
who undertook voyages and to professional 
merchants. A few more interesting details 
regarding the shipping and navigation of 
the period are given by Plinyf{ in his des- 
cription of Taprobane (Ceylon). “The sea 
between the island Ceylon and India is 
full of shallows not more than six paces in 
depth but in some channels so deep that 
sno anchors can find the bottom. For this 
reason ships are built with prows at each 
end to obviate the necessity of their 
turning about in channels of extreme 
narrowness. In making sea-voyages the 
Taprobane mariners make no observations 
of the stars, and tndeed the Greater Bear 
is not visible to them but they take birds 
out to sea with them which they let loose 
.from time to time and follow the direction 
of their flight as they make for land.]|” 
Pliny also indicates the tonnage of these 
ancient Indian vessels which is said to be 
3,000 amphorae, the amphora being regard- 
ed as weighing about a fortieth of a ton. 


The development of this national 
shipping made possible the creation and 


* Stvabo, XV. 46: “But the armour-makers and 
ship-builders receive wages and provisions from the 
Kings for whom alone they work.” 


+ Ibid. XV., 46. 


+ Pliny, VI, 22, quoted in McCrindle’s Ancient 
Indta, p. 55. 

| Plexy, VIC. 22. The fact of mariners using 
birds for knowing the direction in which the land lay 
ys also alluded to in the Digha-Nikaya (1, 222) of 
Sutta-Pitaka, the famous Pali text. 

“ /bid. V1, C. 22. With regard to the equivalent 
of the amphora and the tonnage of these ancient 


vessels McCrindle says: ‘‘The amount of cargo carried . 


by ancient ships was generally computed by the tal- 
ent or the amphora, each of which weighed about 
a fortieth of aton. The largest ships carried 10,000 
talents or 250 tons. The talent and the amphora each 
represented a cubic foot of water, and as a Greek or 
Roman foot measured about ‘97 of an. English foot, the 
talent and the amphora each weighed very nearly 57 
Tbs. See Torr’s Ancient ships, p. 25.” 
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organisation of a Board of Admiralty* as 
one of the six Boards which made up the 
war office of Emperor Chandra Gupta 
(321 B. C. to 297 B. C.), “one of the great- 
est and most successful kings known to 
history.” Fortunately, for information 
regarding this Board of Admiralty and the 
naval department we can depend not only 
on foreign notices like those of Megasthenes 
and Strabo but also on the much more 
elaborate and reliable account given in the 
invaluable Sanskrit work of the period, 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important land- 
marks not only in the literary history of 
India but also in the history of Indian 
civilisation itself. The bookT requires to 
be thoroughly studied, being a unique 
production of its kind in the entire Sanskrit 
Literature, anda most valuable historical 
document, conveying, as it does, a perfectly 
complete picture of the extraordinarily rich 
and varied civilisation that was developed 
in Maurya India over 2,000 years ago. | 
have therefore no hesitation in drawing 
largely upon the contents of this remarkable 
work of Chanakya and placing before the 
reader all such passages as tend to throw 
any light on the condition of the national 
shipping, navigation and sea-borne trade 
of India in the glorious Age of the Mauryas. 

The naval department seems to have been 
very well organised. At its head was placed 
an officer who was called the ame or the 
Superintendent of ships.{ He was entrusted 
with the duty of dealing with all matters 
relating to navigation, including not only 
navigation on the oceans but also inland 
navigation on rivers, and lakes natural or 
artificial.|| The matters relating to navi- 
gation were of course manifold. The 
Superintendent of ships seems to have been 

* V. A. Smith’s Early Htstory of India, p. 124. 
Cp. also Strabo, XV, 52: “Next to the city-magis- 
trates there is a third governing body which directs 
military affairs. This also consists of six divisions 


with five members to each. One division is associated 
with the admiral of the fleet.” 


} In using this book for my purposes I was greatly 
helped by the translations of Pandit R. Shama Sastry 
in the A¢ysore Review and of Pandit Chandra Kanta 
Nyayalankar, the learned Principal of the Bengal 
National College, Calcutta, 


+ Arthasastra, B.K. I], ch. XXVIII. 
|| aTaerragqadar aaaiqent Trane Cadfael 
ata wrttafessda | ; 
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something like a modern Port Commissioner 
and his first duty was to see that all the 
dues of his port were paid, and not one 
evaded. 

The kind and degree of the maritime 
activity of the period will be evident from 
the various kinds of port-taxes that were 
levied. Thus, villages on seashores or on 
the banks of rivers and lakes had to pay 
regularly a fixed amount of tax.*  Fisher- 
men had to yield one-sixth of their haul 
as fees for fishing license.f[ Merchants also 
had to pay the customary tax levied in 
port-towns.[ Passengers arriving on board 
the state or the king’s ship had to pay the 
fixed and requisite amount of sailing fees.]|| 
State boats were also let out to those who 
wanted to use them for pearl-fishery or for 
fishing out conch-shells, and they had to 
pay the required amount of hire.] But 
they were also free to use their own boats 
for the purpose.§ Besides these taxes 
payable to the Port Commissioner, there 
were the various sorts of ferry fees which 
are also very interesting and equally in- 
dicative of a brisk trade and a throbbing 
commercial life. A man with a= minor 
quadruped carrying some load had to pay 
a ferry fees of 1 Masha.** <A load carried 
on the head, a load carried on shoulders, 
a cow, and a horse had each to pay 2 
Mashas.t} 4. Mashas were demanded for 
each camel or buffalo that was transported 
across the river.t{{ 5 Mashas were levied for 
a small cart, 6 Mashas for a cart of medium 
size that was drawn by bulls and 7 Mashas 
for a big cart.|||| 4 Mashas had to be paid 
for a load of merchandise whether for sale 
or not. Again for big rivers involving 
greater risks, double the ferry fees above 
mentioned were charged.S$$ Thus convey- 


* ASMA, At Sz! | 
+ Heat: Tease TANT saz: | 
{ qaarqed went afwett ce: | 
| arava’ caries area: | 
7 wsqaenfed tarewar cq: | 
§ waifraratg: | 
xe QEUDHTas GUAT SANT | 
++ fete: ae ware a Et 


tt syafea wae | 

| qaqa: safer waaay | 
{{ cet: Gea aaarwan aren: | 
§§ faqal werrety az | 
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ances and beasts of burden as well as loads 
of merchandise were al] subject to ferry fees. 

But besides seeing to the realisation and 
collection of all proper taxes and dues, the 
Superintendent of ships was also entrusted 
with the duty of enforcing many humane 
harbour regulations. Thus whenever any 
weather-beaten, tempest-tossed ship arrived 
at his port his first duty was to lend her the 
kind and protecting hand ofa father.* He 
was also empowered to exempt from toll 
any ship laden with merchandise that was 
damaged and spoilt by water, or to charge 
only half the due toll, and then allow it to 
sail when the proper time for setting sail 
approaches.{| Again whenever a ship laden 
with merchandise is foundered owing to 
want of hands or on account of ill-repair it 
was the duty of the Superintendent of ships 
to make good the loss of merchandise in> 
part or full as the case may be because 
presumably the loss was due not to any 
fault of the merchants but to defects in the 
state vessel and therefore must be made 
good from state funds.t But besides reliev- 
ing ships in distress the Superintendent had 
to adopt many preventive measures to en- 
sure safety. Thus during the period from 
the 7th day of Ashadha till the month of, 
Kartika, z.¢., when rivers are swollen owing 
to rains, the crossing of rivers by state or 
licensed ferries was strictly enforced.|| Again 
in those large rivers which cannot be forded 
even during the winter and summer seasons 
the Superintendent of ships had to see that 
large and perfectly safe vessels were launched 
manned with all necessary officers and 
hands—viz. a captain, a steersman, anda 
number of servants who would hold the 
oarsand the ropes and pour out water.§ 
Small boats were launched only in small 
rivers that overflowed during the rainy 
season.§ 


« yearawar at fararqeratare | . 
+ scant gueagenadver at era ver fafe eran: 
qwaa Barray HAAG | 

i qetuawdamecaat a aia faraat araert 
ae’ farearanrag | 

\| aareaaararet atfa at BRNTAT | 

anfhanaa’ car fre aifeararaet i 

{ weafamacatienenqeaantafeary 9 AeATal 
Saanitwasly werety wale | 
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To ensure safety there were also in force 
many strict regulations regarding the 
fording or crossing of rivers. Fording or 
crossing a river without permission was 
prohibited in order to ensure that no traitor 
or enemy could escape.* The time and 
‘even the place for.fording and _ crossing 
rivers were definitely fixed so that any 
person fording and crossing outside the 
proper place and in unusual times was 
punished with first amercement.t And the 
man who forded or crossed a river at the 
usual place and time but without permis- 
sion had also to pay a fine of 263 panas.t 
Exceptions to this stringent rule were also 
allowed in the interests of trade and public 
good. Thus the following|]| were freely 
allowed to cross rivers at any time and 
place. :— 


Fishermen, whose business will be 
seriously hampered by the above regulation ; 

(2) Carriers of fire-wood, grass, flowers, 
and fruits, gardeners and vegetable-dealers 
who had to go far and wide to find out the 
things they dealt in; 

(3) Persons pursuing suspected criminals: 

(4) Messengers following other messengers 
going in advance ; 
* (5) Servants engaged to carry things, 
provisions and orders to the army ; 

(6) Persons using their own ferries : and 

(7) Dealers who supply villages of marshy 
districts with seeds, necessaries of life, com- 
modities and other accessary things. Again 
Brahmans, ascetics, children, the aged, the 
afflicted, royal messengers and _ pregnant 
women had all to be provided by the 
Superintendent with free passes to cross 
rivers.¢ There was also another regulation 
permitting foreign merchants who had often 
been visiting the country as also those who 
were well-known to local merchants to 
land freely in port-towns.§ 


L « agdtngan aren: wafeeanfeal aeuwang | 

f WHNasdlag ae: WMETTaT | 

t ave dra afa-eeatka: wetraafaafaow: acer | 

|| dart arecucquaeazeedi eran aaa 
garqniaat 4 Garreranaaat 3; wae: acai; Fts- 
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Lastly, the Superintendent of ships was 
also entrusted with the duty of punishing 
all violations of harbour regulations, and 
miscreants that were dangerous to public 
peace. Thus to destruction were doomed 
the ships of pirates, the ships which were 
bound for the enemy’s country, and the 
ships that violated the customs and rules 
in force tn port towns.” The Superintend- 
ent had also to arrest persons of the 
following descriptions :—t Any persons who 
eloped with the wife or daughter of an- 
other; one who carried off the wealth of 
another; a suspected person ; one having a 
perturbed appearance ; one who had no bag- 
gage; one who attempted to conceal or evade 
the cognisance of a valuable load in one’s 
hand; one who just put on a different garb ; 
one who just turned outan ascetic; one who 
pretended to be suffering from a disease; 
one who seemed to be alarmed; a person 
stealthily carrying valuable things; a person 
going ona secret mission; a person carrying 
weapons or explosives or holding poison in 
his hand; and lastly one who came from 
a long distance without a pass. The 
Superintendent finally was to direct the 
confiscation of the commodities of those 
who were found to travel without a pass 
and of those also who witha heavy load 
forded a river in unusual place and time.t 

We now have some idea of the organisa- 
tion of the naval department, the develop- 
ment of the national shipping and the 
abounding commercial life in the India of 
the Mauryas. All this no doubt was due 
to the vast extent of the empire founded 
by Chandra Gupta that extended over the 
whole of Northern India from sea to sea 
including even the provinces of the Paro- 
panisadai, Aria and Arachosia beyond even 
the modern frontiers of British India. The 
alliance of such a powerful Emperor was 
courted even by the potentates of the 
Hellenistic world of his time. The conse- 


« fefaen fratatq: afeafasnfam: weqeraaie 
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quence of this vast and varied realm was 
no doubt the constant stream of visitors, 
travellers and envoys to and from India, 
and the resulting growth of elaborate 
regulations for their care and entertainment 
which were framed by the Municipal 
Commission under Chandra Gupta. “All 
foreigners were closely watched by officials 
who provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and 
in case of need, medical attendance.*”’ 
As Mr. Vincent Smith remarks, ‘‘the 
existence of these elaborate regulations 
is conclusive proof that the Maurya Empire 
in the third century B.C. was in constant 
intercourse with foreign states, and that 
large numbers of strangers visited the 
capital on business.”f So great was the 
growth of foreign commerce that the mere 
taxes on imports formed a good and 
expanding source of revenue. In the days 


* Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, p. 125. 
+ fbid., P. 125 
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of Asoka, whose empire embraced a much 
wider area than that of his grandfather, 
India was brought into systematic con- 


nexion with the distant Hellenistic 
monarchies of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Macedonia and Epirus,* and she soon 


became through the efforts of merchants and 
missionaries preaching the gospel of 
universal brotherhood at once the commer- 
cial and spiritual centre, the very heart, of 
the old world. 

We have now narrated some of the facts 
in the sea-borne trade of India from the 
earliest times recorded to the glorious 
epoch of the Mauryas, seeking humbly 
to unroll the ample pages of one of the 
many forgotten, but brilliant chapters in 
the early history of our beloved country. 


Rapua Kumup Mooxeril, 


= 


: ‘. 
Lecturer in Economics, Bengal National 


College, Calcutta. 
* Rock Edicts, II, and XIII. 


ARAVINDA GHOSH—A STUDY 


. “Long after this controversy is hushed to silence, 
long after this turmoil, this agitation will have ceased, 
long after he is dead and gone, he will be looked upon 
as the poet of patriotism, as the prophet of nationalism 
and as the lover of humanity. His words will be 
echoed and re-echoed not only in India, but over 
distant seas and distant lands." 

UCH were the eloquent words with 
which Mr. C. R. Das brought to a 
close his magnificent oration in 

defence of Babu Aravinda Ghosh at the 
State trial which dragged its weary length 
from Novernber to March in the Court of 
Mr. Beachcroft, the Sessions Judge of Ali- 
pore. ;..‘Poet of patriotism’, ‘prophet of nation- 
alisw’, ‘lover of humanity’—-what a ring of 
passionate emphasis there is in the words! 
and how fervently have they been re-echoed 
in the hearts of myriads of men and women, 
all over the country! And yet the man who 
called forth this remarkable eulogy in his 
favour, whose release has been hailed with 
quiet happiness even by those who are in no 
sense his followers in politics, whose every 
word is hung upon with fond and reverent 
enthusiasm by multitudes of admiring 


“4h 
. 


fellow-countrymen, who has inspired with 
wholesome terror a bureaucracy, ‘vigorous, 
triumphant, almost omnipotent, a man 
moreover against whom the police and the 
executive directed their. whole artillery and 
whom yet they failed to crush—three short 
years ago, what was he? An obscure school- 


master ina far-off province of India—one . 


who had apparently failed in life and had 
retired into oblivion—a man unknown, 
unheard-of, an altogether negligible factor 
in the stirring and slow-heaving political 
atmosphere of the time. Even in 1g05, 
when the clouds of coming unrest were 
gathering upon the political 
Bengal, when the country was passing 
through the birth-pangs of that National 
Movement which has since had such remark- 
able developments, who knew, who could 
even dream that Aravinda Ghosh would 
come up from his work in the far Western 
corner of India and would ‘ride. the 
whirlwind and direct the storm’? Had we 
not leaders of our own—men of tried virtue 
and proved ability,—-men of note, experience 


horizon of 


“broad continent of India, and_ his 
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and tradition --veteran helmsmen who had 
weathered many a storm and grown grey 
in the service of the country ? Would we not 
abide by their counsel, take our watchwards 
from their lips, and follow in their’ foot-steps 
wheresoever they might lead? How was 
a young reticent stranger from distant 
Baroda to replace these giants of old? How 
was he to grasp in his young and unproven 
hands, the reins which were slipping from 
the tougher stronger hands of others? And 
yet these things have come to pass. The 
quiet and grave young man, “fresh from long 
years at Cambridge” (as Mr. Nevinson 
described him with a slight pardonable tn- 
accuracy), with his many silences and his 
few golden utterances, has established him- 
self firmly in the hearts and minds of his 
countrymen; and today the magic of his 
name has spread its spell over the whole 
every 
word comes as a gospel of healing, a 
message of salvation to thousands of people 
living therein. 

How has this marvellous change come 
about ? What is the secret of that mysteri- 
ous personality which has drawn to itself 


so much love, hope and reverence? What 
is Aravinda Ghosh? We 


sort of a man 
propose in the following pages to lay 
before the reader such brief glimpses of 


the man as we have had from time to time, 
and leave him to draw his inferences there- 
from. We shall attempt, in this paper, no 
analysis of the character of Mr. Ghosh. 
Such an attempt will be both futile and 
superfluous : futile, because the personality 
of man is elusive and defies analysis, and 
superfluous, because Babu Aravinda Ghosh 
in his public and general capacity is by 
no means an unknown quantity to the 
world. His faith, his creed, his views and 
opinions --he has laid them bare before the 
world, for men to read them and judge him 
thereby. Still we admit that there ts a 
private aspect of a man’s life, some know- 
ledge of which may help men toa better 
understanding of his character, and, there- 
fore, toa better appreciation of his views. 


Thomas Carlyle used to say that the 
authentic portrait of a man was worth 
bushels of nonsense written about him. 
Such an authentic portrait or rather the 


vague outlines of one, together with some 
slight estimate of Aravinda’s distinctive 
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the development of our 
attempt to present 


contribution to 
National life—we shall 
in the following pages. 


Il. BerorE SWADESHI. 
(a.) Birth: parentage: education. 


Babu Aravinda Ghosh was born at 
Calcutta on the r5th of August, 1872. 
His parentage and ancestry deserve some 
note. His mother was the eldest daughter 
of Babu Raj Narayan Bose,a man of the 
most striking and remarkable personality, 
and one who realised in his life the nation- 
alistic aspirations of our country long before 
they found any definite or articulate 
expression among any considerable body of 
men. He was called in his time—-‘the 
grandfather of Indian Nationalism,’ and 
right well did he deserve that name. 

He lived at a time when Western in- 
fluences and Western culture were first 
making head-way in the country, when 
their glamour and _ fascination had _ laid 
under its spell all young, ardent, and 
generous minds, and when the best spirits 
of the land were eager to mould their 
national life after the models of the West. 
But Raj Narayan\Bose, though he was 
himself steeped in thé culture and education 
of Europe, though his soul burned with a 
generous enthusiasm to reform the social 
abuses of his country, yet never lost the 
balance and sanity of his mind nor shut 
his eyes to the superior spirituality of 
‘Hindu civilization. He wrote and spoke 
most forcibly on ‘The Superiority -° of 
Hinduism’ and on the sad contrast between 
the ‘Past and Present’, established societies 
for the conservation of the national 
principle, and instituted measures for 
improving the physique of the Bengalis. 
In all he said and did, there was that 
passionate attachment to his country and 
his race, that strong resentment of the 
spurious affectation of superiority on the 
part of an alien people, which form a 
portion of that rich heritage of intellectual 
capacity, moral integrity, and spiritual 
fervour which has come down to Aravinda 
Ghosh from that most remarkable and 
original old man who was his grandfather. 

But Raj Narayan Bose was something 
more than the passtonate and _ inpulsive 
lover of his country; and certainly he was 
no man to cling blindly. to the old, worn- 
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out rags of the past. His was a most 
complex and composite personality; and 
together with his intense love for India 
and things Indian, there was in his character 
a hatred of all sham and untruth, of what- 
ever might hinder the free development 
of a virile manhood in the country. Thus 
there was realized in his character that 
rare and curious combination—-the ardent, 
almost militant defender of his country 
and the institutions thereof dwelling side 
by side with the aggressive social Gefoumer 
who shocked the effete orthodoxy of his 
‘time by the plainness of his speech and 
the directness of his action. 

There was, however, little in common 
between’ this forceful and dominant old 
man and Aravinda’s father, Babu Krishna- 
dhan Ghosh. Sweetness, tenderness, genia- 
lity, and a perpetual sunshine in the heart 
which warmed and comforted whoever 
might come in contact with them—these 
were the common characteristics of both ; 
but beyond this, their path widely 
diverged. Mr. K. D. Ghosh was a doctor 
in established practice when he married the 
mother of Aravinda; but afterwards he 
went to England to qualify for entering 
the Indian Medical Service. While he was 
still in that country, his affectionate father- 
in-law wrote often to him, fondly express- 
ing the hope that he might never lose the 
distinctive features of his nationality in 
the midst of the coarse and more effective 
civilization of Europe. But these hopes, 
as the old man records with sad _ self- 
restraint in his autobiography, were des- 
tined not to be fulfilled. Mr. K. D. Ghosh 
came back to India more anglicised than 
Anglo- Indians themselves; but the veneer 
of English civilization never completely 
over-laid the real gold of the heart with- 
in. He was the same sunny, genial, sweet 
and tender-souled creature as before; and 
wherever he went in his __ professional 
capacity, the poor had reason to lift up 
their hands and bless him who was their 
friend. 

He wanted to give his boys a thorough 
English training; and with that view sent 
young Aravinda, first to St. Paul’s School, 
Darjeeling, and afterwards to England, 
when the lad was barely seven years old. 
It may be a matter of surprise to many, 
but it is nevertheless the literal fact, that 
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Aravinda never knew any Bengali, till he 
was 18 or Ig years of age. And then he 
picked up a ‘little smattering. of his verna- 
cular for passing the Civil Service Examina- 
tion, Just as many an English student picks 
up a little Sanskrit or Hindustani for the 
same purpose. But whatever that may be, 
in England, young Aravinda was first 
educated >rivately at Manchester and then 
sent to St. Paul’s School, London. One 
little fact must be slightly touched on _ here. 
Aravinda’s father had a large professional 
income, but he had absolutely no knowledge 
of the world or worldly affairs. He spent 
large sums in charity; and so, it often 
happened that he had no money to send 
to his sons in England. Thus the boys had 
often to pass long months in utter destitu- 
tion, and so became early inured to poverty 
and the hardships thereof. 


(6). 

In 1890, Aravinda appeared at the Civil 
Service Examination, passed the literary 
test successfully, and stood tenth in order 
of merit. But, as we all know, he failed 
to pass the riding test and thus was 
disqualifed from entering the service. It 
will be a mistake to say—as so many have 
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C. S. Examination : Fatlure thereat. 


said before—-that this failure to enter the, 


Civil Service altered the whole subsequent 
course of Aravinda’s life; and_ that, 
but for it, he would have been today 
a complaisant member of the Civil Service 
instead of being the fiery patriot that he is. 
This, besides being an utter misconception 
of the man’s nature 1s contradicted by the 
bare outer facts of his life. For, after his 
failure at the riding test, he entered a 
service which offered him _ prospects of 
worldly advancement almost as high as 
those which the Civil Service itself 
could offer. And yet, while there and 
drawing a comfortable salary as Vice- 
Principal of the Baroda College, he renounc- 
ed comfort, position, 
most set their hearts upon when the call 
of his country first sounded in his ears and 
smote the chord of his heart. But of this 
more at the proper place. 


One curious fact has to be noticed in 


connection with this same Civil Service 
Examination. A young Englishman, Beach- 
croft by name, competed for it in the 
same year with Aravinda, and in_ the 


‘ss 


wealth—all that men» 
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examination for Greek Beacheroft stood 
second while Aravinda = stood first. 
Eighteen years afterwards, the Englishman, 
now Sessions Judge of Alipore, was in the 
seat of justic, while before him in the 
prisoner's dock, chained. and hand-cuffed, 
‘was Aravinda Ghosh awaiting his trial on 
a charge of treason and conspiracy. A 
curious trick of fate—was it not? 

Soon after his failure at the Civil Service 
Examination he entered King’s College, 
Cambridge, as a_ scholarship-holder. His 
father had died in the meantime, and he 
had to depend. for his expenses entirely 
upon the College-stipend. From King’s 
College, he graduated in 1892, getting a 
first-class in the classical tripos. 

Aravinda’s educational career was now 
over: and he had to set about in right 
earnest for the adoption of a caréer in the 
world. Fortunately for him he had not to 
wait long. The young and enlightened 
Maharajah of Baroda had recently come to 
England fora visit. Aravinda happened to 
get. acquainted with him in 1892, and next 
year took service under him as confidential 
personal assistant. 


(c). At Boreda. 


We may say that a new chapter opened 
in Aravinda’s life with his arrival at Baroda. 
He was now 21 years old; but the larger 
portion of this time he ‘had passed in 
England. In speech, dress, manners, in all 
the external and outer aspects of his life, 
he was nothing short of an Englishman. But 
in spite of all this, he was an Indian at 
heart. Nay, his long, close and intimate 
familiarity with European life and habits 
had done an invaluable semice to him: 
Western civilization had lost its.gloss and 
glamour for him. He had penetrated be- 
hind its glittering outer shell of painted 
brilliance and had sounded to the depth all 
its baldness, coarseness, barrenness and: the 
barbarism of its inner significance. 
soulless splendour of the material civiliza- 
tion of Europe, its inadequate solution of 
the pressing problems of life and_ society, 
its failure to reconcile the respective claims 
of the individual and the com.munity—-all 
this had been forcing itself upon the atten- 
tion of our quiet and heedful student of men 
and affairs, and his heart had long been 
wistfully yearning for that deep peace and 
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harmony, that large synthesis of conflicting 
claims and jarring susceptibilities which is 
of the essence of the ancient civilization of 
the East. And now, at last, the time had 
come when he could steep himself in the 
culture and civilization of the land of his 
fathers, when he could reconstruct that link 
with his country and his race which had 
been snapped by his too early transference 
to England, and when he could readjust bit by 
bit his relations with that complex social 
structure, through which, and through which 
alone individual life can reach its highest 
manifestation in India. Indeed the 12 years of 
his residence at Baroda form a very important 
portion in the life of Aravinda Ghosh. They 
were the seed-time of his soul in the strict 
literal sense of the word; and, more than 
that, they were absolutely necessary in order 
that he might identify himself with the 
lite, thought and culture of contemporary 
India. 

At Baroda, Aravinda Babu worked suc- 
cessively in various capacities. Engaged 
in confidential work first, he was atiached 
to the Dewani office afterwards, and from 
there was transferred to the State College 
where he continued to act as professor for 
some time. Then he acted for a_ short 
while as Private Secretary to the Gaekwar 
and ultimately became the Vice-Principal 
of the College on a salary of Rs. 750 per 
month. As we have hinted before, there 
is little which calls for notice in the outer 
life of Aravinda Babu at Baroda. The 
years he spent there were years of growth 
and silent evolution; of study and heed- 
ful observation. This much however 
can be said with certainty that so far as 
worldly affairs were concerned he was 
extremely well-placed and comfortable 
there. He was popular among the students 
and well thought of by the public and 
held in high estimation by the Gaekwar. 
Still in the prime vigour of his life, he 
might have ascended, if he had so liked, 
step by step, to the highest position of 
trust and dignity in the princely state of 
Baroda. But this life of rest and ease 
was not for him. The God of India had 
other and nobler work to do for her chosen 
son than to rust in disuse in the cloistered 
seclusion of Baroda. 

IW. THe ‘New Movemenr’ 
In the meantime great deeds had been 
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doing in the far Eastern corner of India— 
in that province from whose loins, so many 
bards, heroes, and sages, and Aravinda 
himself had sprung. The New Movement— 
of which Aravinda was to be the chief 
prophet and apostle, and the glory whereof 
like a Pharos-light was to be the 
wonder and admiration of a new universe 
-—had come; and it had made its home in 
that soil, hot, damp, hospitable, and fertile 
as much in corn as in human greatness. But 
to understand the genesis of this New 
Movement, its why and wherefore, we shall 
have to go out of our way a little and take 
various historical facts into slight cosidera- 
tion. 

In the first place then the birth of the 
New Movement had been precipitated by 
the action of the British Government itself. 
A reactionary viceroy—-whom it has become 
almost conventional to call a brilliant 
proconsul—-not satished with the humdrum 
course of the routine-work of daily life 
had made things hot and lively about us. 
He’ had destroyed the Municipal Self- 
Government of Calcutta, and had passed 
unpopular Jand-laws in both the Punjab 
and Bombay. But the mere unpopularity 
of the measures was the least things about 
them. In all the steps he had taken, he 
had shown an insolent disregard of the 
wishes of the people anda callous apathy 
to their protest which had irritated their 
sensibility and goaded them to the verge of 
madness. Again, he had curtailed the sphere 
of high education in our country; had 
closed various avenues of useful employment 
to the children of the soil, by the issue of 
secret circulars; had sought to explain 
away the Queen’s Proclamation as a_ diplo- 
matic pronouncement not .worth the paper 


it was written upon; and, worst of all, had . 


insulted the manhood of the nation by 
accusing the people of a habitual proneness 
to untruth and falsehood. The cup of 


bitterness and humiliation which a subject: 


people have ever to drink at the proud 
hands of thetr conquerors had thus become 
brimful during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon. It overflowed when the Partition 
of [Bengal—a measure of wanton outrage 
upon popular feelings and sentiments—was 
carried into effect in the teeth of the fierce, 
determined and unanimous opposition of the 
whole Bengalee-speaking community. Os- 
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tensibly dictated by reasons of adminis- 
trative efficiency, this measure was too ob- 
viously prompted by a desire to cripple 
the growing solidarity of the Bengalees, 
and, by an elaborate show of patronage 
towards the Mahommedans, to set class 
against class and creed against creed and* 
thus to reawaken the smouldering flames 
of a bitter racial and sectarion controversy. 
The viceroy undertook a peripatetic tour 
through East Bengal to reconcile the people 
to the proposed change by an avalanche 
of mellifluous oratery. One ‘enormous’ 
apostate he certainly gained over—-but the 
rest of the people remained sullen and 
obdurate and only redoubled with vigour 
their passionate protest against the policy 
of the Government. But their opposrtién— 
availed nothing. The measure became 
law in due course of time; and then the 
long-restrained passion of the people, baffled, 
outraged and mortified so often, broke forth 
in a flood of volcanic impatience and rage; 
they resolved to observe the day of partition 
as a day of penance, fasting and sorrow, 
and in the meantime to enforce a rigid 
‘boycott’ of British goods. And thus the 
new movement in one of its most prominent 
and aggressive aspects was fairly launched 
at last. 

But to take the New Movement as synony- 
mous with Swadeshi and Boycott or to 
explain it as originating in a series of un- 
popular Government measures will be to 
put an altogether narrow, straitened and 
limited interpretation upon it. The New 
Movement is something wider than Swade- 
shi and Boycott, nay it is wider than 
Politics itself. It embraces the whole life 
and activity Of a people. It 1s, 1f we may 


-so take it, a necessary phase in:the evolution 


of all States and Nationalities. Such a New 
Movement came to India im the time of 
Sankaracharyya when the effete mummeries 
and juggleries into which Buddhism had 
degenerated were swept away to be replaced 
by the manly and rational philosophy of 
the Vedanta. Such a New Movement came 
to Europe in the 16th Century when the 
cobwebs of bigotry and superstition which 
the Roman Church had spun during long 
years of ease and indolence were brushed™ 
away before the virility and vigour of the 
Protestantism of Luther. It came to Europe 
again in the latter part of the 18th Century 
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when the last vestiges of medizeval 
dalism gave way with a mighty crash be- 
fore the onflowing tide of Liberté, Egalité 
and Fraternité. Forty years ago, it came 
to Japan and raised a barbarous and primi- 
tive people to the topmost heights of power, 
.glory, and prosperity, and within the last 
decade or so it has come to China and 
India-—twin homes as they are of the 
oldest if not also mightiest civilizations of 
the world. In fact, such a movement— 
call it Renascence, New Birth, new move- 
ment, whatever you like—is bound 
always to come, whenever a people be- 
comes conscious of its corporate existence 
as a nation (or even the possibility of such 
existence as a nation,) whenever it becomes 
conscious that in the economy of the world, 
it also has a mission which it must’ realise 
_orelse stand guilty at the bar of the universe, 
whenever it feels an impulse to gather in 
its powers, to put forth its activities, and 
to give articulate expression to its aims, 
yearnings, aspirations and hopes. ‘ As we 
said before, this New Movement has been 
coming to India within the last decade or 
so. It owes its origin partly to that English 
education and that contact with the alien 
civilization of the West, which, whatever 
twe may say to its disparagement, has no 
doubt stirred us up from that apathy, in- 
difference and lethargy into which we had 
sunk. In a larger measure still it owes 
its origin to a better, closer, more intimate 
understanding of our pdst-—its philosophy, 
its poetry, its theology, above all that 
marvellous social polity of ancient India 
with its grand principle of synthesis and 
assimilation, the full significance of which 
we have not yet adequately realised. And 
lastly, we must mention that we owe 
something to Japan, to the victory and 
world-position she has achieved, and some- 
thing also to that wide wave of en- 
lightenment which seems to’ be passing 
over the whole land of Asia, and regarding 
which it may truly be said, ‘the spirit of 


God is) moving upon the waters of the- 


East.’ 

But will it then be said that the measures 
of the Government have nothing whatever 
.to do with the genesis of the New Move- 
ment? That certainly would be going to 
the other extreme. The reactionary policy 
of the Government, and especially the 
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‘crowning mercy’ of the Partition of Bengal, 
has played an important part in giving 
body and shape to the New Movement and 
in determining the channel in which it was 
immediately to issue and make itself felt. 
But the effect of the Government Policy 
has been even something more than that. 
Asin the individual life, it requires the 
collision of the ‘not-self’ to make us cons- 
cious of ‘self’, so in politics, 1t requires a 
menace to the growing solidarity of our 
national life to make us conscious that 
such life is growing and forming within us. 
This menace came to us in the shape of 
the Partition. . 

The Partition made us conscious that 
we had a national life which was suscep- 
tible to wound aud capable of expansion. 
Once consciousness had been awakened, 
the rest of the process was simple, nay it 
was inevitable; for with consciousness 
came strength; came desire to realise that 
new life to which we had awakened at 
last; desire led to action; and action multi- 
plied our new-born strength. Thus the 
seed which had been sown in darkness and 
matured in silence, burst all at once into 
the broad light of day and began to shoot 
and sprout and baurgeon with wondrous 
vigour and rapidity. ' 


IV. ARAVINDA AND THE New Movement. 


But where was Aravinda now? To him 
also in his loneliness, his seclusion, his 
alootness, the call had come~-the call to go 
forth and toil in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Aravinda has always regarded the New 
Movement as a special dispensation of God: 
and such it seemed to him in those early 
days of its inception and first execution. 
Already he had begun to take some, though 
but an inconsiderable, part in the politics of 
the country. So far back as 1894, he had 
contributed articles to the Indu Prakash 
criticising the methods and policy of the 
Indian National Congress; and inthe latter 
part of the year 1905, he came to Bengal 
partly with a view to see and study things 
for himself. 

To understand the political situation of 
the time, we may as well briefly recapitulate 
some of the events which had already taken 
place. The resolution to enforce a boycott 
of British goods had been adopted by the 
Bengalees on the 7th of August, 1905, The 
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measure for the partition of Bengal had 
been passed into law on the 16th October 
of the same year. ,In the interval, various 
circulars had been issued prohibiting the 


shout of “Bande-Mataram” and_forbid- 
ding students to take part in political 
agitation. Besides many public meetings 


in the new. province had been broken up 
by the police und+r orders from the Exe- 
cutive Government. These repressive 
measures were strongly condemned by 
the Congress which assembled at Benares 
in December, 1905, and at the same con- 
gress, a resolution was adopted declaring 
that the boycott movement initiated in 
Bengal was justified under the special cir- 
cumstances of the sundered province. This, 
we may notice, was the first notable victory 
achieved by the Reform party in the Con- 
gress. In the meantime, the Government went 
merrily on with its task of repression. The 
boycott had been most thoroughly enforced 
in the district of Backergunge in East Bengal ; 
and so this district came in for the special 
attention of the Government. Gurkha sol- 
diers were quartered as a punitive measure 
upon the small town of Barisal; and these 
soldiers indulged almost unchecked in a long 
course of licence, intimidation and petty pil- 
lage. To crown all, the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, which met at Barisal in March, 
1906, was dispersed by the orders of the 
District Magistrate, the delegates and 
volunteers were indiscriminately assaulted 
by the police, with Jathzes and batons, 
and Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea was 
insulted by Mr. Magistrate Emerson, prose- 


cuted for contempt of court and fined 
Rs. 200. 

Aravinda Babu was present at the 
break-up of the Barisal Conference, and 


we find that on his return to Baroda, he 
gave a description of that scene at a 
public meeting held at that place. But 
this time his stay at Baroda was of very 
short duration. In July, 1906, he came 
back to Calcutta and definitely took up 
his abode there. 

It was indeed‘ high time that Aravinda 
Babu should return to Bengal; for here in 
the land of his birth work was waiting for 
him to do which none but he could adequat- 
ly perform. And so we find that imme- 
diately on his return to this province, he 
became prominently associated with two 
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of the most notable institutions which the 
New Movement had called into existence. 
Of these one was: -— 


The National Council of Education. 


We have said already that in the latter 
part of 1905, various circulars had been »* 
issued, forbidding students to join in 
processions or other political demonstrations 
ofthat nature. For disobedience of these 
circulars—a disobedience in which they 
were fully backed by the moral sense of the 
country at large—many students were 
expelled from Government high schools and 
other institutions afhliated to the Calcutta 
University. Thus the educational career of 
these boys and their prospects of future 
advancement seemed to be marred for 
ever. At this crisis, the leaders of the 
country felt it to be their imperative dutys 


to provide some means “for the further 
education of these young men Generous 
donors were not wanting who offered 


large sums of inoney to assist any scheme 
which might be formulated for this purpose ; 
and aided by their munificent endeavours, 
the National Council of Education was 
launched into being on the 17th of November. 
Such was the immediate occasion which led 
to the inauguration of a national system of* 
education in:our country. But the need 
for it was more fundamental and far-reach- 
ing than to provide a mere rest-house to 
those students who had been expelled. from 
the official University. To quote from the 
summer number of the Svaraj—the fort- 
nightly organ of the Nationalists published 
under the auspices of Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal from England :— . | 
“The system of officially controlled education which 
had been tried in India for about half a century had 
proved an utter failure. It had been condemned by 
friends and foes alike. It was shallow and rootless. 


It ‘imparted the shadow but not the substance: of 
modern culture. 
te wt a % a 
It led to a fearful waste of time and energy by” 
imposing the necessity of learning a foreign language 
and of recieving instruction through its medium in all 
the higher branches of study. It was controlled by 
an alien bureaucracy in the interests mainly of their 
own political position. 
* ue ie % 4b 
It was excessively literary, and detrimental to the 
industrial and economic life of the country. The 
movement of national] education was started to coun- 
teract these evils. 
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It proposed to promote education, scientific, literary 
echnical, on national lines and under national 
control.” 

It was dictated, in short, by the necessity 
of our people to develop for themselves a 
system of education which would bring 
them in harmony with the spirit of their 
ancient civilization and thus enable them 
to exert themselves most effectively in all 
spheres of national life. Its immediate 
practical step was to establish a National 
College in Calcutta; and Aravinda Ghosh 
became the first Principal of that College. 


It will be useless, however, to deny that 
the National College did not offer adequate 
scope for the exercise of the vigorous patri- 
otic activities of Babu Aravinda Ghosh. 
The new Council of Education, though 
Owing its genesis to the endeavour of the 
national party in politics, passed almost 
immediately under the control of a timid 
and reactionary body. Torgetful of the fact 
that the movement was, by its nature, a sort 
of counterblast to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, these gentlemen betrayed trom the 
first a nervous fear of offending the suscep- 
tibilities of the Government. Even in their 
prospectus they were careful to add that 
their object was “not to supplant but to 
supplement existing systems of education.” 
This, though a very small matter in itself, 
was a sufficient indication of how things were 
drifting. Inshort, as has been well-observed 
by the writer in the Svaraj, “the authorities 
of the National College had a real dread 
of the bureaucracy and no real confidence 
in their people.’ Thus the position of 
Aravinda in the new institution was slightly 
anomalous; and he was hampered in the 
carrying out of his cherished educational 
ideals—not so much by any measure of 
actual opposition as by the chill and 
ungenial atomsphere of the place. 
was a matter of singular misfortune, not 
simply for the infant institution of Calcutta, 
but for the progressive advancement of the 
country at large. [or the educational ideal 
which Aravinda had set before himself was 
a lofty and comprehensive one—its aim 
being nothing less than “to actualise the 
deepest God-consciousness of human life 
in the outer life and appointments of 
man.” 

But though thwarted in one of his 
endeavours, Aravinda was not disheartened ; 


. to contribute to its columns; and 


This. 
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and a wider field of activity soon presented 
itself before him. The 
‘Bande-Mataram’ newspaper -— 
had been started some little time before by 
Babu Bepin Chandra Pal with materia] 
assistance from the -late Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyaya—than whoma more striking and 
forceful personality was never brought to the 
fore even by the New Movement, rich as it 
has been in the discovery of latent talents and 
hidden forces of character. Immediately on 
his arrival at Calcutta, Aravinda was invited 
soon 
practically thé sole editorial charge of the 
paper passed into his hands. A joint-stock 
company was floated to conduct the new 
daily paper and Aravinda became a director 
of the company and the leading spirit there- 
of. ; The  Bande-Mataram leaped into 
popular favour almost in a day; and soon 
achieved for itself a remarkable position in 
the field of Indian journalism. The vigour 
and energy of its style, the trenchant direct- 
ness of its tone, the fearless independence 
of its attitude, the high and inspiring ideal 
which it held up before the peopie, its 
passionate faith in the genius of the country 
-—all combined to root the new paper in 
the hearts and affections of its ever-widening 
circle of readers. Moreover, the people knew 
that ‘Bande-Mataram’ was their very own— 
no organ of any clique, set or faction, but 
wide as Indian nationality itself. No news- 
paper that we know of has ever evoked 
such passionate personal enthusiasm as the 
‘Bande-Mataram’ did during its short tenure 
of life. } 

From the very first, the hand of the 
master was visible in the writings of the 
‘Bande-Mataram’, and that master the 
world tacitly agreed to accept as Aravinda 
Ghose. And yet it will be a mistake to 
suppose that Aravinda did all or even 
much of the writing for the new paper. He 
was assisted in this undertaking by a fine 
band of co-adjutors, chief. among whom 
must be mentioned Babu Shyam Sundar 
Chakravarti, since deported to Burma—a 
man of infinite sweetness and tenderness of 
nature and one, moreover, whose self- 
effacement in the cause of the country was 
complete and absolute. In one respect, 
however, the judgment of the public was 
sure and unerring. \Whoever the actual 
contributor to the ‘Bande-Mataram’ might 
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be—the soul, the genius of the paper was 
Aravinda. The pen might be that of 
Shyam Sundar or who not—the world did 
not care about it; but the voice was the 
voice of Aravinda Ghosh: his the clear 
clarion notes calling men to heroic and 
strenuous self-sacrific; his the unswerving, 
unfaltering faith in the high destinies of 
his race; his the passionate resolve to devote 
life, fame, fortune, all to the service of the 
Mother. - 

It was the ‘Bande-Mataram’ which first 
brought Aravinda into wide and intimate 
connection with the large majority of our 
people. Hitherto he had been a fleeting 
and wondering voice, ‘a mere name and 
a shadow’-—but now he had become a 
definite entity, a recognised leader of the 
New Movement. And this position was 
further confirmed by his trial in the 
Police Court on a charge of sedition. The 
trial ended in his acquittal and its only 
palpable effect was to increase the popula- 
_rity of Aravinda ten-fold in the country. 
‘Two very unfortunate things happened at 
this time; but unfortunate as they were, 
they had a material influence upon the 
position of Babu Aravinda Ghosh. One 
was the imprisonment of Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal for the offence of contempt of 
court; the other was the death of Upa- 
dhyaya Brahmabandhab, awhile still under- 
going trialon a charge of sedition. The 
removal of these two notable personalities 
was a great blow to the cause of the New 
Movement, but, at the same time, their 
removal left Aravinda the undisputed 
leader of the Nationalist Party in Bengal. 
It was as leader of the Nationalists that 
Babu Aravinda Ghosh took part in the 
Midnapore District Conference of Novem- 
ber, 1907,--a Conference made memorable 
by the first open rupture between the 
Moderates and Extremists of our Province. 
And it was as leader of the Nationalists 
again that Babu Aravinda Ghosh went and 
took part in the unfortunate Surat Congress 
of the same year.! It cannot be said that 
in the bitter and-‘acrimonious controversies 
which followed the break-up of the Surat 
Congress some little dirt was not thrown 
at Aravinda too. But, as [| have. said 
before, passions ran high in politics in those 
days; and what wonder, if in the rapier- 
play of controversy, the buttons should, 
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once in a while, come off the foils? Still it 
can safely be said that even in the midst of 
these bitter and heated polemics-—no 
whisper was ever breathed against the 
personal honour and good faith of Ara- 
vinda Babu. 

“After the dissolution of the Surat 
Congress, Aravinda made a long tour in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, 
speaking at all important places on 
Nationalism in its manifold aspects. From 
this tour he returned.to Calcutta in the 
latter part of January, 1908. And a 
little moré than two- months after, he was 
arrested and dragged to gaol on a charge 
of treason and conspiracy. , Before, however, 
I come to deal wath that, it will be con- 
venient to indicate what precisely was the 
nature of the service which Aravinda 
rendered to the cause of Nationalism. What, 
was the character of his teaching which 
distinguished Aravinda Ghosh in such a 
remarkable degree from the other exponents 
of Nationalism ? What was the quality and 
value of his contribution to the develop- 
ment of the principle of swadeshism ? 


(a) Loftiness of his ideal. 


In the first place, note the loftiness of, the 
ideal which Aravinda has so consistently 
and courageously held up before his country- 
men. This ideal is neither ‘loyal co- 
operation with the Government’, nor 
‘obtaining for the people a larger share in 
the administration of the country’, nor even 
the ‘attainment of Colonial Self-Govern- 
ment’; it (is nothing more or less than the 
fulfilment ‘of our life as a nation. Note 
by the way that this ideal is not only 
broader and loftier than the other so-called 
ideals which have been dangled before us 
time and again; it is the only adequate 
satisfaction of our legitimate aspirations, 
the only logical :deal which seems to be 


worth striving after. Alone among his , 
compeers Aravinda Ghosh has boldly“ 


declared that it is as a nation that we claim 
to live and to perish. But Aravinda has 
not been satisfied with merely stating the 
demand; he has placed, it on a rational 
and philosophical basis. Intensely spiritual 
by nature, he holds that man’s mission in 
the world, the task which he has been set 
to accomplish, is to realise God, to fulfil 
Him in our outer appointments. This 
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realisation can be effected only by fulfilling 
ourselves-—in our individual life, in the 
family,-in the community, in the nation, 
and lastly in humanity at large. 


But how is this ‘fulfilment of our life in the 
nation’ to be effected ?/Obviously it can never 
“be done so long as all national life remains 
crushed and smothered by the perpetual 

domination of a virile alien civilization, nor 
can it be done by quietly merging our 
identity in the identity of an alien race 
and alien people. “To quote the words of 
Aravinda himself: “We seek this fulfilment 
by realising our separateness and pushing 
forward our individual — self-realization.” 
And the readiest and most effective way in 
which this can be done 1s by Swadeshism-— 
“Swadeshi in commerce and manufacture, 
in politics, in education, in law and adminis- 
“tration, in. short, in every branch of human 
activity.” ; This then is the creed of 
Aravinda Ghosh; and observe how closely 
it hangs together :—T’o realise God is the 
mission of man; wecan realise him only by 
fulfilling ourselves in our individual and 
national life, in order to fulfil our national 
life, we must realise our separateness asa 
people and we can best realise our separate- 


; ness by being Swadeshi in all departments 


of human activity. Observe -also that this 
creed of Aravinda is not merely political, 
behind it there is a comprehensive world- 


philosophy, a philosophy which leads us 


back to the dimmest days of Indian anti- 
quity, to the time of the Upanishads. 


—(b) ‘CLamm oF FREEDOM’. 


(But it may be asked—the fulfilment of 
individual and national IlItfe, does it not 
presuppose freedom? No doubt it does; 
and this we take to be the special merit of 
Aravinda that alone among Indian _politi- 
cians, he has displayed no nervous hesitation 
to claim ‘freedom’ in the widest sense of 
»-the word, as the goal of all true national 
progress. |To quote his language again. 

“There aré some who fear to use the word ‘freedom’; 
but I have always used the word because it has been the 
mantra of my life to aspire towards the freedom of 
my nation. And through the mouth of my counsel, I 
used these words persistently : 1f to aspire to indepen-— 
dence is a crime, you may cast me to gaol, and bind 
me with chains. If to preach freedom 1s a critne, | am 
a criminal and let me be punished. But freedom 
does not mean the use of violence, it means only the 
fulfilment of our separate national existence,”’ 
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(c) FAITH IN HIS COUNTRY. 


/ 


‘It may be asked—how is it that this man 
has preached what no man has dared to say 
before him? How isit that he has dared 
to claim freedom for his country and people ? 
The secrtt of Aravinda’s boldness lies in one 
thing and one thing only—it is: his fervent 
and passionate faith in his country. ‘Love 
of country’—-how common the words are! 
how oft bandied about from lip to lip! and 
yet how hollow, how false, how utterly 
meaningless with most of us! We have had 
patriots in plenty, who have worked for the 
country sure enough, but have done so with 
an air of lofty and condescending patronage. 
But with Aravinda it has been far otherwise. 
Love of country is for him no mere phrase 
of conventional mockery, no tarnished 
homage to be laid at the feet of an exploded 
deity—-it has been the one over-mastering 
passion ‘of his life. This people, poor, sick, 
impoverished of hope and heart; this 
country, scourged, beaten, down-trodden-— 


the has seen behind their wretchedness and 


misery and has closed them to his heart of 
hearts. For him the Mother has cast off 
the weeds and tatters in which she appears 
before a scoffing and unbelieving generation; 
to him, as to a favoured child of the goddess, 
she has revealed her form in all its pristine 
beauty and majesty—radiant in glory 
and clad with strength and terror, strength 
for the weak and terror for the wicked: 


(d) NEED FOR STRENGTH. | 


But it may again be said-—has Aravinda 
rested content with merely preaching the 
ideal? Has he not shown us the way for its 
attainment? The way, it may be answered, 
is involved in the statement of the ideal 
itself. “Wecan realise our separateness,” 
Aravinda has said, “by means of Swadeshi.” 
Swadeshi then is the way whereby national 
wellbeing is to be secured. /But to be Swa- 
deshi in all matters, one thing is supremely 
and absolutely necessary- strength, courage, 
manhood. The great words of the Upani- 
shad have ever been toning in the ears 


of Aravinda Ghosh— 


“STATA weet ea? — 
“the self is not to be realised by the weak.” 
“Hold fast to your faith,” he says, “‘and 
act upon your convictions; and if in so 
acting you are met with repression, suffer it 
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with resolute patience. But whether acting 


or suffering, always be strong.” To quote 
again the noble words of his Jhalakati 
speech, “Feel your strength, tram your 


strength in the struggle with violence, and 
by that strength, hold down the, roof of 

3, 
the temple. 
V. THe Boms CASE AND AFTER. 


In the foregoing pages, we have tried to 
give an indication of Aravinda’s special 
contribution to the development of the 
principle of Nationailism. But the path of 
the reformer, of the man of ideas, is never 
smooth in this world; and Aravinda has not 
been without his fair share of the trials and 
tribulations of life. Of his prosecution on 
a charge of sedition, we have already made 
slight mention; and it only remains to give 
an account of his more memorable trial on 
a charge of treason and conspiracy. On the 
3oth of April 1908, there was a bomb explo- 
sion at Mozzafferpore resulting in the death 
of two European ladies. On the 2nd of May 
while Aravinda Babu was still in bed, his 
house was raided by a posse of constables 
headed by Supdt. Creagan and Inspector 
Benode Behart Gupta. They pointed-—the 
cowards !—a revolver at the breast of Miss 
Sarojini Ghosh, the sister of Aravinda; 
placed irons on his hands, put a rope round 
his waist, and then haled him to the 
Central Police Office of Calcutta. It may 
be mentioned here that from some time 
before Aravinda had received mysterious 
hints concerning a calamity which was 
impending over his head; but with the 
confidence born of innocence he had disre- 
garded them all. Bethatas it may, on 
Monday, he was presented before Mr. Thorn- 
hill, the Police Magistrate of Calcutta, and 
afterwards before Mr. Birley, the Joint- 
Magistrate of Alipore. 

The preliminary trial before Mr. 
commenced on the 18th of May. By that 
time the list of the accused had swelled to 
39-- many of them being youngsters and 
mere slips of boys, with nothing very 
revolutionary about them, at least in their 
looks. There were some interesting 
features about the trial. For one thing 
none of the usual law officers of the Crown 
appeared on behalf of the prosecution; 
and the case was entrusted to Mr. Eardley 
Norton—that “Demosthenes from the 


Birley 
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benighted province,” asa Bengali barrister 
described him with irreverent wit. Again, 
unusual precautions were taken for guarding 
the prisoners as well as the precincts of the 
Court-house; but these precautions, as we 
shall presently see, did not prove to be of 
much avail. The course of the trial was 
marked by many dramatic and_ tragic 
incidents. In the first - place, one of the 
accused turned approver and, in his confes- 
sion, he incriminated all sorts and conditions 
of men. The approver,--Narendra Nath 
Gossain,--was murdered by two of his 
fellow-accused, Kanai Lal Dutt = and 
Satyendra Nath Bose. Both of them were 
subsequently hanged, though at different 
dates—-Satyendra having appealed against 
his sentence. The dead body of Kanai Lal 
was allowed to be cremated outside the 
gaol compound; and the procession thate 
followed the body was probably composed 
of a larger number of persons than any 
funeral procession that Calcutta had ever 
seen. 

In the meantime, the preliminary trial 
before the Magistrate came toanend. Of 
the original accused, one had _ been 
murdered, two had been hanged, and one 
was discharged. The rest were all com- 
mitted for trial at the sessions. 

The trial in the sessions court commenced 
on the 23rd of October. One interesting 
feature of the proceedings, namely, the 
previous accidental relation between judge 
and accused, we have already touched on 
before. But this trial too was not without 
a tragedy of itsown. Babu Asutosh Biswas, 
who was assisting Mr. Norton in the conduct 
of the prosecution, was shot dead on the 
roth February, 1909. The trial came to 
an end after Mr. Norton had spoken for 16, 


* 


and Mr. C. Rk. Das, Counsel for Aravinda, 
for 8 days. Perhaps this is not the place 


to make any comments on the speeches of 
the counsel; but this we may say without, 
fear of contradiction that the address of 
Mr. C. R. Das was a masterly specimen of 
forensic eloquence—nervous, compact, close- 
ly argued and with that touch of genuine 
passion which is the essential characteristic 
of great oratory. 

The Assessors delivered their opinion on - 
the 13th of April. They unanimously 
declared Aravinda Babu not guilty on all 
the charges; and Mr. Beachcroft, who did 





ae 


* 
not deliver his judgment till a month later, 
agreed with the Assessors in this finding. 


On the 6th of May, more than twelve months 
after the day when he had been sent to 
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gaol, Aravinda was released from captivity ; 
and on the same evening, he returned to 
the house of his uncle, Babu Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, where he has been putting up since 
then. 


HAVELL ON HINDU SCULPTURE 


And here, when one chapter of his life 
has come to a definite close, we think 
it is time to part company with Babu 
Aravinda Ghosh. For a brief while, we 
have accompanied him in his toilsome 
pilgrimage through the weary ways of the 
world. We have tried to give an outline 
of the short outer history of his life, and we 
have tried with the help of his speeches, 
writings and actions to get at a right under- 
standing of the sort of man that he is. Since 
his release from gaol, Aravinda has gone 
about from place to place giving eloquent 
discourses on the doctrines of Nationalism, 
and wherever he has gone, he has_ been 
greeted with fervent and_ affectionate 
enthusiasm. The people have drunk in his 
words with avidity and have lifted up their 
hands and blessed him for his message of 
strength, hope and consolation. His one 
year’s seclusion in gaol has deepened the 
strength of his faith and has brightened, not 
quenched, the fire of his zeal. He is like 
gold, thrice tested in fire. There are who 
call him in mocking derision, a visionary 
-—a dreamer. We shall not quarrel with 
them to-day ; 
phrase and bind it asa crown of glory on his 
head. Yes, Aravinda Ghosh is a dreamer— 
but he has dreamed golden dreams for his 
country and people—visions of glory and 
triumph, yet visions as they are, not untouch- 
ed by a gleam of far-off prophecy. 

JITENDRA LAL BANNERJI. 


HAVELL 


ON HINDU SCULPTURE*® 


By THE SisTER NIVEDITA. 


“HERE will always be some who feel 
that too much attention has 
given, for a work of this kind, to the 

semi-political question of the influence 
exerted, or not exerted on Indian art by 
Greek. Such persons will tell us that the 
whole history of art is told in the history 
of patterns, following the lines and appear- 
“ing at the crossing points of ancient trade- 
routes. They will assure us that the type 
of the Buddha ina Loriyan Tangai sculp- 
* Indian Sculpture and Painting. By E. B. Havell. 


a. Sa 


been © 


ture is a vague and intangible factor, but 
that the commonplace ornament of the 
throne and pedestal, the bole of a date- 
palm laid across, instead of the beautiful 
lotus-seat of true Indian art,—and the 
badly executed forms of the pious beasts 
in their caves, are all very much more 
important as establishing data for the origin 
of the work. Such persons will beg us 
therefore to abandon the somewhat de- 
grading dispute, and will advise us to 
analyse the ‘patterns and designs we find 


% 
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nay, we shall accept their 
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about us, and can trace in historic orna- 
ment; by way of laying sure foundations 
for a future history of the origin of Indian 
art. It may be that these critics are right. 
Yet in a popular history, like this which 
is before us, the question could not have 
been evaded, since it is bound up with 
that supreme incident, the story of Bud- 
dhism. How great was the power of an 
idea which could dominate and synthetise 
the cosmopolitan whirlpool of Vaxila and 
its neighbourhood, immediately before the 
Christian Era! How great was the power 
of Buddhism, and how far it travelled, and 
in what forms it has appeared later, are 
all secrets, indeed, that have not yet been 
worked out in full. When he begins to 
deal with Hinduism, however, Mr. Havell 
is as helpful as when he is-speaking of the 
better-known Buddhist sculpture. Indian 
men and women of today need a key to 
the understanding of their own religious 
art, even more than to the appreciation of 
that of a great past epoch. 

We cannot too clearly realise that Bud- 
dhism is Hinduism dominated and organ- 
ised by a single master personality. It 
claimed only to be the system accepted 
by a religious order, and perhaps for this 
very reason, it exerted an overwhelming 
attraction upon all parts of the nation, and 
created arts, literatures, and nationalities. 
It was long senior to either of the other 
two world-faiths which have gained cohe- 
rence and rationality by being man-led 
and disciplined. But whatever we may 
find to say about Buddhism, we have al- 
ways to come back, sooner or later, to 
the fact that it was Hinduism. It wags 
Hinduism working at its highest poten- 
tiality, of unity, purpose, and organisation ; 
but the miracle of all miracles would be 
the finding of elements in it, which had 
not first existed in the mother system. 
And what is true religiously, is true also 
artistically. Even the sculpture of Bud- 
dhism, supreme in quality as that undoubt- 
edly is, springs out of the soil, and stands 
out against the background of Hindu 
Sculpture, and often cannot be disentangled 
from it. The impulse that we call Bud- 
dhism reaches its noblest, largest and most 
distinct expression in the temple of Boro 
Budor in Java, between 650 and 750 A.D. 
But even this expression cannot be under- 
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stood, without reference back to the world 
that had already produced the rails of 
Sanchi, Bharhut, and Amaravati, and the 
temple of Elephanta. For the great Rails 
represent Hindu art, holding up the Buddhist 
ideal to an admiring world. The Sculptures 
that we find on them, rendered in stone, 
have already been familiar for ages to 
wood-carvers, image-makers, and_plaster- 
decorators. Buddhism, springing suddenly 
to the throne of the world, and dreaming 


= 
<i 


wow 





DURGA SLAYING MAHISHA. 
( From Java ). 
of eternal memorials, in 250 B.C., seized for 
its purpose the means that lay to its hand, 
which had been provided for it, by the 
great Indian civilisation to which it be- 
longed. Only gradually does the daughter- 
faith disentangle itself, emerging as a trium- 
phant and wholly individualised entity at 
Boro Budor. Undoubtedly it was enabled 
to do this, by the presence on the throne of 
Java of a prince who belonged to one of 
the Rajput, or royal organising tribes of 
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North-Western India. This sovereign, desir- 
ing to make a Cathedral, could imitate 
no better model than the ancient Indian 
abbeys of the motherland. But, apart from 
this personal preference of one man or one 
family, or even of a throne supported by a 
powerful religious order, the civilisation of 
Java was Hinduistic, and this fact is well 
indicated in her art, from g50 to 1500 A.D. 
To this period belongs the statue of Durga 
slaying Mahishasur, (xx p. 62%, of which 
Mr. Havell Says: 

‘Judged by any standard, it isa wonderful work 
of art, grandly composed, splendidly thorough — in 
technique, expressing with extraordinary power and 
concentrated passion the wrath and might of the Ls, 
Supreme Beneficence roused to warfare with the spirit Le 
of evil.” tie 

It is Hinduism, again, which has produced 
the great literatures of the whole Indian 
world, and therefore the arts that illustrate 
them. The sculptured Ramayanas and 
Mahabharatas of Javanese, Cambodian, and 
southern temples, are all equally the crea- 
tion of Indian workers and Indian ideals. | 
In the cave-temple of Elephanta, Hinduism 
reaches the same isolation and detachment 

_as Buddhism in Boro Budor. Of this Sculp- 
ture Mr. Havell says: 





“In the cave-temples of Elephanta, Ellora, and 
Ajanta, Indian -sculptors played with chiaroscuro in 
great masses of living rock with the same feeling as 
the Gothic cathedral builders, or as Wagner played 
with tonal effects, hewing out on a colossal scale ‘the 
grander contrasts of light and shade to give a fitting 
atmosphere of mystery and awe to the paintings and 
sculptures which told the endless legends of Buddha 
or the fantastic myths of the Hindu Valhalla,”’ 

It is the vastness and power of Indian 
conceptions that makes the skill of their 

- sculptors so impressive. Nothing greater 
has ever been carved in stone than the 
Siva as Bhairava, at Elephanta. 

Hindu sculpture has a wonderful capacity 
for grand portraiture. As examples of this, 
we have two fine stone-heads of Bhima 
taken from Java (p. 142). Of these we 
read :— 


_ 


“At first sight the suggession they give of ancient 
Egyptian or Greek art is almost startling. There is 
the greatness of line, splendid generalisation, and 
profound abstraction of the best Egyptian sculpture, 
and all the refinement of '.Greek art. But the simi- 





larity comes only from the kinship which _ exists [wo eo gets oS BuiMa. 
between all truly great works of art, for these types ( From Java ). 
ihe evel Pesan on things Indian, namely, that behind the 


Mr. Havell has, in a high degree, the children exists the mother, behind the 
conviction that is essential to all writers detail, India herself. It is this conviction 
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that enables him to use, with free hand 
and unerring instinct, the fine bronzes of 
Southern India and Nepal, the painted 
banners of Thibet, the stone of Java, and 
everything from any part, that comes in 
his way, as an illustration of the truth he 
is seeking to convey. It is this which 





TARA: 


(From Tibet). 


its catno- 
fara from 
given above, 


makes his work so valuable in 
licity. Of the beautiful Tibetan 
the Calcutta Art Gallery, 
(p. 52) he says 


-“The gri acious expression and movement are full 


of fine feeling, and the dignity of sentiment is fully 


sustained by the exquisite technique. The very 
difficult position of the feet and lower limbs is treated 
with consummate skill and knowledge of anatomical 
structure, showing that the artist was by no means 
deficient in the science of his art”’ 

It is in the great Javanese Prajndpara- 
mitd, however, (p. 51) that our author finds 
the Indian statue which might well be 
taken as the supreme effort of human art. 

We are familiar with this concept in 
India. There is a similar statue, taken 
doubtless from North Bengal, and made 
under the Pal Dynasty, in the Calcutta 
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PRAINAPARAMITA. 
From Java 


But in Bengal, the figure itself 
detached from its theological 
and beautiful as it is, it is less 


Museum. 
could not be 
background, 


overwhelming in its beauty, for being 
loaded with Dhyani Buddhas and other 
conventional symbols. In the Javanese 


example we have an added instance of that 


great selective and discriminating genius 
which is so constantly at work in the art 
of that country. All superfluous details 
have been discarded. ‘Seated on a lotus- 
flower, the symbol of purity and divine 
birth, in the pose of a Yogini, Prajndpara- 
mita is making with her h; ands the mudra, 


of spiritual instruction. 
face has that ineffable expression of 


or sy mbolic sign, 


Her 


heavenly grace which Giovanni Bellini, 
above all other Italian masters, gave to 


his Madonnas. Prajnaparamita, as the 
consort of the Adi Buddha, was regarded 
as the mother of the universe.”’ 

Thus a people who had almost forgotten 
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that sculpture was possible to them, are 
shown their own efforts inthis art at their 
highest and: best. Sculpture is like archi- 
tecture in requiring the protection and 
encouragement of a throne for its highest 
development. It is unlike architecture in 
having little or no domestic necessity, to 
keep it living and strong, in the absence of 
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“The social conquest of the Hindu race 


I have not esSayed this rejoinder in the futile hope 
of being able to convince Mr. Har Dayal of his 
various errors of reasoning and fact, in the article 
entitled “The Social Conquest of the Hindu race,” 
but in the hope of -showing to the readers of the 
Modern Review that most of Mr. Har Dayal’s remarks 
are wide of the facts as they are. 
have to say, will have absolutely no weight with Mr. 
Har Dayal, for he is sure to classify me with those 
who have accepted the so-called ‘‘social conquest’’. 
If the article had been more temperate and better 
balanced and had not disallowed all good motives it 
might have had Some’ useful influence, which I am 
afraid, it can, in its present form, scarcely exercise 
among any right thinking and sober people. He has 
allowed full sway tq his anti-English prejudices and 
has never stopped to find out whether all his insinua- 
tions have any basis in actual fact. 

May I begin by pointing out an elementary fact of 
history over which Mr. Har Dayal has strangely 
blundered? His second sentence, ‘“The social conquest 
must in the nature of things, follow the political 
subjugation of one race by another’, asserts with great 
confidence the truth of an idea whose correctness is 
very doubtful. Did not the conquered Greeks make a 
“social conquest’? of their conquerors the Romans? 
Did the discipline of the Romans, their skill in arms, 
avail them in resisting this “slavery” 
“slaves’’? How does he know that Hindu thought is not 
destined to conquer its conquerors and through them 
the West ? As it is Eastern philosophy is steadily 
making a home for itself in the West. Would the 
isolation so strenuously preached by Mr. Har Dayal 
make such a phenomenon possible? Could Mr. Har 
Dayal himself have written the article but for his 
English education? How many would have understood 
him even if he had been capable of preaching in 
Sanskrit? Could a Sanskrit education pure and 
simple ever have put ideas of freedom and liberty in 
his head? It is the contact with the West that has 
generated these Nationalistic ideas in the breast of the 
_ Indian. 

With regard to the three stages of “Social Conquest’ 
defined by him in his article, I may point out that 
as regards the first, there is very little of fact to back 
up his assertions, 
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such a power. The only possible substitute 
for this is a high standard of education 
common to rich and poor alike in order that 
great patrons may arise, for the discovery 
and sustenance of new Indian sculptors 
who shall renew the trtumphs of the Indian 
past, and prove that the motherland is 
one in genius as she is one in time. 


To cite as instances of ‘‘Social Conquest” the intro- 
duction of Western education and Western medical 


science into the country is to misuse the English 
language. When the English succeed in bringing 


about a change in the relations of the people with’ each 
other in their daily intercourse and behayiour then only 
Mr. Har Dayal can justifiably talk of ‘Social 
Conquest”. But if he means that. Indians should 
boycott European education and: sciences as well,.then 
we may be pardoned for asserting with all thé emphasis 
we arecapable of that such a’ course would be simply 
suicidal. . The weapon of boycott is a double-edged 
one, andl would earnestly call on.all my. countrymens 
to calculate carefully, deliberately, before wielding 
it. Itisthe jresence of the English in the, country, 
of Western civilisation, that is. making ‘possible’ for 
people here to dream of an Indian Nation.” It’ ig -not 
those who refuse to co-operate with the:-English*that 
are the real well-wishers of India, but those who ‘under 
all difficulties continue to’ co-operate and to britig to 
the notice of our rulers the many grievances of the 
people and try to get them’ remedied. It’ is riot by 
starving himself under the delusion of a false self-respect, 
that a youth can grow big and strong, but by casting 
aside such pernicious sentiments and unhesitatingly ask- 
ing for more and more food as he grows older and 
stronger, from him who has this power to give, will the 
youth reach a lusty manhood. Let Mr. Har Dayalstudy 
the history of Feudatory India and the present-day 
law, or rather want of law,* in those Native-ruled 
portions of India and the aspirations of their subjects, 
before he casts stones at the English and the English- 
educated. To make a social conquest, far more ruthless 
methods are imperative than the poor English can com- 
mand. They are not ‘‘civilised’’ enough for those ‘me- 
thods of barbarism”’ which are being practised to-day by 
the Amir of Afghanistan over the people of Kafiristan 
and were practised by the old Vedic conquerors over the 
aboriginal population of India, as stated by Mr. Har 
Dayal himself. To make such a conquest complete 
it is essential that Christ be enshrined in the hearts of 
300 millions of the Indian people to the exclusion of 
every other saviour. Strenuous efforts should certainly 
be made to avoid even the ghost of a chance of such a 
stupendous catastrophe. Every Hindu ought to under- 


* It is not a fact that there is not the reign of law in 
all Native States.—Ed. M. R. 
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stand the essentials of his religion and guard against 
the superficial attractions offered by others. 

If the destruction of the Hindu religion is going on 
from the outside from the inability of the religious 
leaders to promote conversions and reversions, how 
does the blame for this lie on the English ? Or is it the 
proverbial case of the cat, which must shoulder the 
burden of every breakage in the household ? 

With regard to our author’s second point, namely, 
a common platform on terms of ¢-equality, there ts 
much truth in it, which I freely admit. But it may be 
seasonably pointed out, that unlike Sanskrit education, 
it is English education and the vistas of self-culture it 
opens up that is making us realise keenly this feeling 
of in-equality, and the first step towards the remedying 
of such an undesirable state of affairs is the recognition 
of such in-equality being an evil. It isnot by boycotting 
that it can be remedied. [Ifthe people. at larges had 
real grit and backbone and character, this condition 
of things would disappear. We may also paint out 
here that there is no such ethnological entity as a 
Hindu race, as our author posits. There isa Hindu 
polity, yes, but no such thing as a Race Unit. 

But granting for an instant the truth of Mr. Har 
Dayal’s contention about the social conquest, is it not 
to a great extent due to the misuse of his powers and 
privileges by the Brahman? The fiat has gone 
forth, of the Deccani Brahman and of the Bengali, that 
there are 2 and only 2 castes in India; the Brahman 
and the non-Brahman. With such a degrading, short- 
sighted social system in existence even in the 2oth 
century, where is the wonder that the people at large 
are not enamoured of that polity and have no heart to 
resist the so-called social conquest of the Englishman ? 
It may perhaps in this connection be new knowledge 
for Mr. Har Dayal (unless he knows his Sanskrit as 
well as he does -his English) that the very common 
words Das and Dasi which mean a slave in modern 
_usage originally meant something very different, namely, 
an enemy. Gradually by the process of attrition of 
the social position of the enemy, the word steadily 
changed its connotation, from indicating an enemy it 
came to be an appellation of a conquered enemy, a slave. 
In .Bengal every non-Brahman man and woman is 
bound to use these adjectives when announcing his 
name to a Brahman, even his manes have to be sum- 
moned to shraddhas by these degrading epithets. 

I may now come to the main purpose of this rejoinder, 
namely, the pointing out of the many errors of fact into 
which Mr. Har Dayal has fallen and the consequent 
wrong deductions into which he is betrayed by his 
false premises. [am not concerned here with Mrs. 
Besant as the leader of the Theosophical Society, with 
its undoubtedly noble aims and objects and as head of 
its Esoteric Section with its astralism, its fairy tales, 
its Mahatmic messages and its teaching by Europeans 
of the correct pronunciation of “Om’’ to Brahmans, 
neither am I concerned here with the attack on the 
National Congress, but I may be allowed in passing to 
point out that unless the deep-seated scorn of manual 
labour and one may say almost the hatred towards the 
labouring castes of the high caste Hindu is eradicated 
root and branch and is replaced by a full realisation 
of the dignity of all honest labour and a feeling of 
brotherliness towards the working classes, the canker 
in the bud of nationality will grow and for a surety 
make impossible its fruition. We see’ how terribly 
deep-seated is the evil when even a gentleman of Mr. 
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Har Dayal’s culture cannot resist a bitter gibe against 
shoemakers, blacksmiths: and coolies. This attitude 
of.the higher caste non-Brahman has no less to be 
modified than that of the Brahman towards the higher 
caste non-Brahman. He must be as willing and as 
ready to concede freely the dignity of common 
humanity to these poor down-trodden and despised 
pariahs as he is strenuous in demanding a like conces- 
sion from the high-placed and privileged Brahman. 
Here, however, I am concerned only with Mrs. 
Besant's connection with the Central Hindu College. 
To begin with, the insinuation unblushingly made by 
Mr. Har Dayal that Mrs. Besant isan English spy isas 
false as it is ungenerous. We who have known her so 
intimately for over 15 years, know this assertion to be 
absolutely false. All Indians who are not blinded by 
prejudice and who have impartially watched her 
efforts not only to impart an education of the best 
Western type combined with all that is best in the 
East but to build up a truly national .spirit based on 
the firm foundations of law, freedom and liberty, temper- 
ed by brotherly love, tolerance, charity and finally 
untainted by racial hatred, all such know that her 
work has been inspired by the pure motive of uplifting 
India, and even those who do not agree with her 
ought to be grateful for the splendid self-sacrifice 
which has reared up this institution. 

The idea of starting such a college is a purely Hindu 
one. Over 12 years agoa small band of young men 
fresh from their colleges and alive to the dangers of a 
purely secular and western education came together 
and began to devise means for materialising this idea. 
But soon they saw that their unaided efforts were not 
equal to the task and they approached Mrs. Besant 
and succeeded in persuading her to accept their leader- 
ship. But for her constant help and guidance the 
idea would have been still-born and there would have 
been no Central Hindu College to-day with its nearly 
1000 students and numbers of highly educated honorary 
workers. The English help over which Mr. Har Dayal 
isso bitter has been simply invaluable, apart from 
the fact that it was indispensable. It was Dr. 
Richardson’s magnanimous offer to be the honorary 
Principal, which induced the University to grant us 
affiliation and it was the co-operation of large-hearted 
Englishmen and Englishwomen which in time wore 
down the suspicions with which the officials regarded 
the enterprise and made it possible for us to get an 
institution where the Englishman and the Hindu meet 
on a platform ol equality and thus be an object lesson 
to other colleges with regard to the relations that 
should exist between European professors and their’ 
Indian students. The former do not feel their pride 
hurt or their prestige lowered in taking orders from 
a Hindu when necessary. We have been waiting for 
an honorary Hindu Principal of the requisite 
calibre all these years, but so far in vain, be it said to 
our shame: We are more fortunate in the school, the 
honorary Head Master is a Hindu and has three Euro- 
pean Mistresses under him, and a fourth one is coming 
out, thanks to Mrs. Besant’s influence; one of these is 
Miss Arundale, the self-sacrificing aunt of the Principal. 
The head of all the three Boarding Houses is again 
a Hindu, giving his work free, and commanding 
universal respect. 

We do not know whence Mr. Har Dayal has got 
his names of the Executive Committee office-bearers. 
Mrs. Besant of course is the President of both the 
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Board of Trustees and the Managing. Committee, but 
the Vice-Presidents, the Secretaries, the Treasurer are 
all Hindus and have been Hindus from the very 
beginning; and it is these Hindu officers who are 
charged with the duty of seeing that the policy of the 
Board and of the Managing Committee is carried out 
in the daily work of the College. With regard to the 
gibe thrown out against the College Parliament, is 
Mr. Har Dayal blissfully ignorant of the Risley 
Circular? And further wtth due respect to the opinions 
of many thoughtful men in the country, we cannot but 
regard, and have always so regarded, the inoculation 
of students still having examinations to pass with an 
interest in the burning political questions of the day 
asof more than doubtful wisdom. Our College 
Parliament is simply meant to initiate our young men 
into the ways of debate and oratory and methods of 
handling bodies of men, and soto fit them for their 
future lifework. 
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With regard to the onslaught on the personnel of the 
girls’ school, it is needless to point out that the committee 
which controls the policy, the teachings, and even the 
text-books used, is orthodox, nay, even ultra-orthodox 
in the eyes of many. If India could produced 
Hindu lady teachers there is no fear that they would 
be in want of employment, and supersession by 
Europeans need not be apprehended. 

Finally with regard to the Parthian shot discharged 
by our author, may it not be possible that the Rev. Mr. 
Farquhar has, seeing that direct methods of alienating 
the Hindus from Mrs. Besant have proved woefully 
abortive, lighted uponthis all too common expe- 
dient of raising up a wall of suspicion between her and 
the Hindus and thus attempting to nullify her work, 
by claiming her asa disguised worker in the cause of 
Christ 2? Such a transparent subterfuge ought not 
to deceive any one. 


BENARES. JNANENDRANATH Basu, 
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The Sacred Books of the Hindus. Volume I. Upanishads 
Pari 3. Katha Upunishad, translated by Babu 
Srisa Chandra Vasu and published by Babu Sudhin- 
dyva Nath Basu atthe Panini office, Bahadurgangy, 
Allahabad. Pp, wix82a+iv. Aunual — subserip- 
tron :—Inland Rs, 12. Foreign £1. Single copy Re. 
1-8, 


The Book contains—(i) an Introduction, (it) the 
Sanskrit Text of the Katha Upanishad in Devanagar 
character, (ili) the English meaning of every word in 
the text, (iv) the English translation of the text, (v) the 
English translation of the Madhva Bhashya, (vi) 
copious notes in English and (vii) an alphabetical index 
of the Mantras. 

Our theological literature has been enriched by the 
publication of the above book and we hope our readers 
will patronise the publication by subscribing to it. 


The Upanishad consists of a dialogue between 
Nachiketas and Yama. Yama _ offered him three 
boons. Now the question is ‘what was the third 


boon ?”” Mr. Vasu writes—‘‘It has been taken im- 
plicitly by all translators, that the third boon asked 
by Nachiketas was regarding what -is now called the 
survival of human personality after death. 
Whether man has a soul and whether it survives 
death are no doubt questions of primary importance : 
and all religions (except perhaps Judaism) give a 
decided answer in the affirmative to these questions. 
As regards the Jews, it is said that the immortality 
of the soul was not revealed to them. Be that 
as it may, in India, however, the existence of the 
soul, its pre-existence and survival of death were 
“taken as axiomatic truths: and no doubts seem to 
have been ever raised on these points. It is not 
therefore likely that Nachiketas should have 


asked, as his highest boon, the answer to the question. 


‘whether the soul of man was immortal or not.” Mr. 


Vasu then gives four reasons in support of his con- 
tention. ‘‘Even according to the western interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas’’ continues our author, “the scholars 
are unanimous in admitting, that the Vedic Rishis, 
in spite of all their worship of the elemental forces 
of nature, had a firm conviction of an after life. The 
Upanishads which represent an advance on the 
Vedic age could not have, therefore, asked such a 
primary question. Nor do we find, in any other 
Upanishad this question asked. The interpretation, 
therefore, of Madhva and Ramanuja is more near 
the truth ¢.e., that the third question does not relate 
to the survival of soul after death but to the far more 
transcendental question—the survival of the individual 
consciousness in the state of Nirvana or Mukti and 
whether the Released are within the government of 
God or transcend that even.” | 
According to the classical Upanishads, there is but 
one substance called ‘Self’ or Brahman. What is 
called ‘the Soul’ is nothing but that Universal Self. 
The soul, when liberated, loses its name and form 
(xama-rupe }t.e., its individuality, loses its conscious- 
ness, becomes merged in the Universal Self. But 
Madhva’s view is diametrically opposite to this. 


According to him, “the Indestructible Brahman is 
called Visnu’’ (page 32%. “The Jiva is the body of 
Visnu. But Visnu has a_ body of His own; how is it 
then that the Fzva is said to be the body of Visnu? It 
is called His body because it’ is under His control 
(just as the human organisation is under the control 
of the Frva; so the Feva organism is under the 
control of the Lord). Let one realise that the Lord 
presides over the ¥:va and is separate from him (Just 
as the ¥:va presides over the physical organism but is 
separate from him). The unchangeable Visnu should 
be distinguished from the ¥rva called ‘Sva’ and the 
differences between the Jiva and Brahman should 
thus be realised’ pp., 80-81. Every $iva is in its 
essential nature, unborn, eternal, unchanging, and 
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dWelling in the body. . . . No Jiva is in its essential 
nature, born but is said to be born when: it assumes 
a body and is said to die when it leaves the body. 
The wise, however, have not this sort of birth and death, 
because they never come in relationship to any body, 
(nor get embodied) because they have no Karma.” 
p., 34. “By knowing Harz who is within one’s self, the 
man becomes liberated undoubtedly. But he who 
meditates on Him as identical with the Fiva, verily 
falls into blinding darkness.”’ p., 66. ‘“The Brahmaz is 
known rightly when He is known as separate from 
the Jiva’” (p.49). ‘' The dfukta having attained 
Him, who is the source of all joys, rejoices constantly, 
having also realised that Visnu dwelling in the Afzkta 
is separate from the Jiva’,. (p. 31). 

We give below Madhva’s interpretation of some of 
the texts of the Upantshad :— 

(i) Katha. TV 15. Padapatha. 


‘Vatha’ udakam suddhe suddham asiktam tadrik 


eva bhavati. Evam muneh viganatah atma bhavati 
Gautama” Its meaning is:—-As pure water poured 
into pure water becomes verily, (eva) the same 
(tadrtk) thus, O Gautama, is the self of the thinker 
who knows.’’ But it has been translated as follows :— 
‘As pure water poured into pure water becomes /zke 
that, (But the question 1s—‘were they ever UNLIKE 2) 
O, Gautama, so the Atma of the Muni who knows 
becomes like that (with Brahman)’’. Here ‘tadrtkeva’ 
has been taken to mean ‘' dike that’ (but not 


identically that: because we see that the bull of the . 


water 1s increased),’’ 


(11) Katha TV 10. Padapatha. ‘Yat eva iha tad 


amutra yat amutra tat anuiha; mrityoh sah—mrityum- 


apnott yah tha nana iva Pasyati’ It has been transla- 
led thus:— ‘That which is even here, the same its 
there ; what is there, that verily is here. From Death 
to Death he goes who beholds even the slightest 
difference in these two'’.—Madhva's commentary is— 
“that Lord Visnu who exists in the manifested form 
(Avatara) and in organised bodies on this earth ts 
verily the Root Form, and the entire Lord Nara ‘ana 
Himself. The Lord as the Root-form in Heaven is 
verily also the Lord as existing in the manifested form 
(avatar). He who makes the slightest difference 
between these two (the Lord in Heaven and the Lord 
on Earth), whether as regards their attributes or 
essential nature, undoubtedly goes to blinding darkness 
after death. So also undoubtedly to darkness they go, 
who are biedabhedavadins (who hold that the Avatara 
is different from as well as icentical with the Lord.)”’ 

iii Katha III, 16. ‘Mahatah param’—On _ this 
Madhva writes—‘‘Beyond Mahat is Svi-Z7attva, how 
is then the Lord said to be beyond Mahat? There is 
no contradiction in it. Since Sri, the wife of Visnu, 
is higher than Mahat, He also is higher than that, 
because He is higher than His spouse Sr7z.” 

To import these Pauranic ideas into the Upanishads 
is nothing but anachronism. 

(iv) Katha VI, 12 and 13. . 

According to Madhva ‘Asti’=‘a’ (=great)+‘stz’ 
(existence or goodness or reality); or ‘a’ =greater than 
‘st?’ (=all beings). Therefore ‘astz’= ‘greatest of 
all beings’. This meaning is highly artifical. 

(v) Katha TH], 20. Madhva says—‘Akvratu’ = ‘a’ 
(= Visnu)+‘kratu’ (=faith’. Therefore ‘Akratu’ 
<=: A firm believer in Visnu. 


MawHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 
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Narada-Bhakti-Sutram with explanations by Pari- 
vrajak Sri Krisnananda Swami (translated into 
English.) pp, 22. Kasi-Yogasram, Benares city. 
For free distribution. 


This book is attributed to Narada and is one of the 
best books on the Philosophy of Devotion. 


MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


SANSKRIT . 


Tinanta-Pradipika by Srimatt Kalavati Devi; pp., 
242+12. Price twelve annas. To be had of Babu 
Fugal Behart Seth C/o Babu Kunja Behari Seth, 
Sub-Fudge, Lucknow. 


It is a book on Sanskrit verbs, printed in Devanagri 
character. All the roots found in the Laghu-Sid- 
dhanta-aumudi have been fully conjugated in_ this 
volume. It will prove useful to Sanskrit students. ° 

We are very glad to note that a lady is the author. 


MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


Urpu. 


‘The stories of their gaol life as told by the polt- 
tical prisoners,’compiled and translated by L. Lal- 
chand Falak. 

Published by the Bandemataram Book Agency, 
Lahore, Pages 80, price 4 as. 


During the last few years of increased political 
activity quite a number of our countrymen have 
suffered imprisonment. 

In this book a collection of the experiences of some of 
them has been made. Sjts. Tilak, Pal, Gandhi, Lajpat 
Rai and others have been laid under contribution. 

Books of this kind can at best be but melancholy 
reading. But they serve a great purpose; they excite 
in us sympathy for the suffering and they inspire us 
with a greater determination to cling to the Cause. 

Our sacrifices at the altar of ‘Bhumia Devi’ are 
insignificant as compared with those that other nations 
have made. ; 

So we need not mope, murmur and calculate; we 
should rather rejoice that we have been cunsidered fit 
and allowed to offer our sacrifices to the goddess. 

Such is the message the book has for us, and we 
doubt not that readers will derive considerable strength 
from perusal of it. 


‘The Swadeshi movement, edited by L. Lalchand. 
Published by the B. M. Bookagency, Lahore. 144 
pages——8as. 

It is a symposium of speeches and writings on the 
Swadeshi movement. ; 

Among others it contains the views of Mr. Tilak, 
L. Lajpat Rai, Mr. S. N. Banerjea, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, Mr. A. S. Desai and Sir. P. C. Chatterjee. 

It is too late in the day to expatiate on the virtues 
of Swadeshi, the fact has already taken hold of the 
minds of the people. The Swadeshi movement has 
come to stay, it has outlived the scoffs and jeers 
of its Opponents and even direct and indirect persecu- 
tion has failed to smother it. 

Its advantages are patent and no amount of 
misrepresentation can overturn the logic of facts. 
Already the imports of cloth have:been reduced by a 
lump, already a large number of mills’ and factories 
have been opened and hundreds of starving weavers 
given employment, 
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- People realise the import of these facts and know 
that in the success of Swadeshi lies their deliverance. 
Inspite of the familiarity of the subject the book is 
interesting reading. It affords us a peep into ‘the minds 
of the leaders when they were in the first flush of a 
new idea. We see here their first efforts for capturing 
the minds of the people. And the first efforts always 
breathe an exhilarating freshness. 


‘Garibaldi’, written by L. Nawab Rai Benarsi: to be 
had from the Bande Mataram Book Agency, Lahore, 
pp. 16, Price. 2:annas. 


It isa very short sketch of the life of the great 
Italian patriot. Garibaldi. Born and bred in the 
school of adversity, he had from his very days of 
infancy learnt to help the suffering, and so he not 
only fought for his own country but was instrumental 
in saving the colony of South American settlers from 
the tyranny of its governors. The life of this great 
man is an ideal of self-sacrifice and devotion to a 
wronged cause. The story has been written in 
idiomatic Urdu but the clerical and printing mistakes 
have reduced the usefulness of the book. We hope 
that this defect will be removed in the next edition. 


Maharana Partap, written by L. Nawab Rai Benarsi; 
to be had from the Bande Mataram Book Agency, 
Lahore, pp: 15, price 2 annas, ao ae 


From beginning to end it is a most thrilling tale 
of the highly patriotic and heroic deeds of Maha- 
rana_ Partap. The prodigies of valour _per- 
formed by this lion-hearted Rajput in the war 
against the greatest of the Moghul Emperors, King 
Akbar,““and especially on the memorable field of 
Haldighat -will be remembered with pride by all 
Hindus in ages to come. He shines forth as an 
embodiment of the most patriotic and _ self-sacrificing 
virtues, while his unswerving fiedlity to his cause even 
in times of the greatest dangers.and difficulties will 
serve to inspire even the votaries of Bharat Mata and 
keep them from all temptations and allurement. 

The book is written in choice language and breathes 
an air of intrepidity and boldness. We wish the 
publication every sucess. 


GUJARATI. 


Satt Mandal, Parts land IT, by Kishanlal Vishwa- 
nath Trivedi of Dhral.in Kathiawad.- Printed at 
the Ahmedabad United Printing Press. pp. 424 
and 507, Cloth hound. Price Rs. 2-8-0. ' each. 
Fifth and Second Editions. (1909) 


These two substantial volumes embody some of 


the best chapters in the life and life-history of Hindus, 


The lives of nearly 150 satis divided into separate 
Sections, of Daiui Satis, Vir Satis, Maha Satis, furnish 
most interesting and instructive reading. Nor are the 
heroines of the other communities ignored. Sarah 
Martin, Mary (Mariam), &c. duly find a place 
in this collection. All the lives are written in 
simple Gujarati, and we are of opinion that the book 
is so well written that it should be in the hands of every 
Gujarati-knowing Hindu, male or female, boy or girl. 
The very fact that it has run into five editions in 
12 years testifies ‘to its popularity and worth. Its 
usefulness is further enhanced by. having embodied 
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in it, as its supplement, dissertations on some of the 
subjects, which touch the life of the fair sex most 
intimately. Indeed, we think we should .not.be far 
wrong If we were to place it on a level with that ex- 


cellent series of Bhaminzi Bhushan books turned out 
by the late Shriman Nrisinhacharya, years ago.. 


Strt Sadupdesh by Chimanlal Patel, Clerk. Natb Suba 
Kacher1t, Baroda. Printed at the Baroda Vatsal 
Printing Press. Thick boards: pp. 66. Price 
0-6-0. (1909), . 


The easy work in a Kacheri at Baroda seéms to have 
left some leisure to the writer, who has utilised it to 
good purpose. As its name implies, the book contains 
useful pteces of advice to girls and grown up women. 
It is indeed of use in its way, although it cannot-~-be 
compared in range of comprehension and instruction 
with the works mentioned above but its‘ideal is modest, 
and so far it has succeeded well. It is sure to do good: 
to those who would care to read it, 


Madhukar, by Sumttra of the Bandhu * Samay, 
Ahmedabad, Published by Somalal Mangaldas, 
Editor of the Guyaratt Panch, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound, pp. 191. Price. Rs, 1-8-0. (1909). 


We only a short time ago reviewed two novels, 
written by Sumitra and the good’ points about style 
language, &c., noticed in them, have also been 
continued. here. This novel we find superior to~ the 
above twain one or two respects. The descriptions 
given of ,the holy places in and about: Nasik, the place 
where Rama stopped in hisexile, are both accurate 
and such as would give peace to the reader’s mind, 
and furthermore the caricature chapters, where 
parodying the methods of work of the so called: modern 
writers and critics fun is made of the rival chairman 
of a literary meeting, the ignorant Patel, and the 
equally illiterate Bania Sheth of the Village of Virpur, 
are really deserving of credit. It shows the faculty of 
humour in its nascent stage in the writer. There are 
many good stories of genuine humour in the book, 
and we have read it from start to finish with great 
pleasure and interest. The purpose: of the novel is 
to shew the good side of Indian widowhood, and it 
narrates the humane work done by a young widow, 
rich and cultured, in founding a widow’s home, and 
rendering the lives of her unfortunate sisters, useful, 
and cheerful. 


Putra Dharm, by Fivan Durlabh Dhruva published 
by Vaidya Kavi Durlabh Shyam Dhruva &.,Co., 
Bombay ; printed atthe Fagadishwar Press, Bombay. 
Cloth bound. pp. yo. Price o-10-0. (1908). | 


We had an occasion to look through the advance sheets 
of this book brought to us by the young writer, who is 
hardly yet out of his teens. All the wisdom, displayed 
in the work, the many precepts on filial duty, the large 
number of quotations from Sanskrit, and the enliven- 
ment of such a dull subject by means of interesting 
stories, point to the precocity of the author’s genius, 
We need not say the book is well written, and but for 
one’s knowledge of the writer’s age, which strikes a 
note of incongruity, we are prepared to give it the 
certificate of a commendable performance. We are 
sure, as his pen gets more practised, Mr. Jivan 
Durlabh Dhruva, will turn out much better work. 
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(1) Shrimad Bhagvadgita, translated 
Gujarati, Second Edition, pp. 251. 
Price 0-2-0. (1909). 

(2) The Dasham Skandh, pp. 

2nd editien, pp. 428. 


Price 0-9-0. 
(3) The Ekadash Skandh, 
Cloth bound. Price 0-6-6. (1909). Published by 
the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Litera- 
ture, Kalbadevt Post, Bombay. 
The three works noted above form the pabulum 
of Hindu religious thought and the more they are 
in the hands of the people the better. The translations 


into stmple 
Cloth bound, 


502, Cloth bound. 


are tolerably accurate and simple in style. An attempt 


has been made to explain the inner or esoteric mean- 
ing lying behind the incidents narrated in the 
Bhagavat translations, but it is necessarily of a limited 
character and its very circumscription has made it 
unsuccessful. But to us the chief recommendation of 
the above books hes.in their marvellously cheap 
prices, which have enabled them to be sold off by tens 
of thousands. The aim with which the society is 
started is laudable, and we find it is meeting with 
assistance from charitably disposed ladies and gentle- 
men in the publication of religious works. ~ ‘ 


Rajbodh, Published by Lakhamsy Hirji Meisheri, 
B.A., LL. B., Vakil, High Court, and Dr. Punsi 
Hivjt Metshert. L. M. & S., Printed at the 


Kalbadevi Printing Press. Pp. 166. Cloth bound: 


(1909) Illustrated with three Photographs. 


On all sides we find signs of our Jaina brethren 
waking up. This work consists of suitable extracts 
collected together from the writings, réligious and 
philosophical of the Modern Jaina Saint, Raj chandra. 
Mr. Gandhi of South Africa fame has placed him 
higher in religious perception than even Tolstoy, and 
a perusal of his work, therefore, cannot but be profit- 
able. Barring the special passages which are taken 
up with matters solely relating to the Jaina religion 
and theology, there are many others, which are of 
universal application ‘from an Indian point of view, 
and the taste of both these brothers, is to be commend- 
ed, in so far, as they have found time and money, 
from the pursuits of their profession, to present in 
an abiding form, the best work of one of their best 
men. The preface is a particularly readable part of 
the book. 


K. M. J. 


Pravas, Pushpanjali by the late Dr. H. H. Dhruva. 
B.A., LL. B. Ph. D., edited by Sumanas H. Dhruva 
Ahmedabad. Printed at the Union Printing Press, 
aa oen pp. 100. Paper bound. (1909). Illus- 
trated. 


_ This is an elegant little brochure, which has many 
points of recommendation, in its get up. It follows 
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the fashion of English publications in having an illus- 
trated cover, finely executed by the Bombay Art | 
Printing Works. A beautiful English lady, such as 
the late Dr. Dhruva would have loved to look upon 


‘with his ideal taste in these things, holds out a bouquet 


of roses before his circular bust, and serves to visualise 
some of the sentiments which lie beneath the cover. 
The paper is also good art paper, rarely used by 
publishers here. Mr. Sumanas has indeed done his 
filial duty admirably in getting together these poetical 
pieces. Harilal Harshadrai Dhruva was a delegate 
to the International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Stockholm in 1889 on behalf of H. H. the Gaekwar, 
and thé poems are the fruit of the inspiration which 
came upon him at seeing the various interesting scenes 
in Europe, scenes on the Ocean, in beautiful Switzerland, 
in Belgtum, &c. A facsimile of the verses jotted down 
on, odd pieces of paper’ shews that they were all 
impromptu productions. The editor, we regret to 
see, has not performed his duties well. Beyond merely 
getting them put into type he acknowledges he has ~ 
dorie nothing. ‘He gives a list in the preface of those 
services, which he could well have done to give a 
presentable form to his father’s work, but which he 
has omitted to do, for what reason he does not say. 
A disregard in révising the pieces has greatly detracted 
from their value. Dr. Dhruva was a_ wellknown 
litterateur, and his peetical effusions have been over 
and over again discussed and their value assessed. 
Some of his pcerns no doubt contain the vital spark, 
while others lack any of the admirable traits which go 
to make up good poetry. The poems here are no’ 
doubt readable and instructive and Mr. Sumanas 
has’ done well in bringing them to light from the 
obscurity of a manuscript. - 
K. M. J. 
Lagna, by Dahyabhat Balkrishna B.A. Printed at 
the Prajatandhu Printing Works, Ahmadabad. 
Pp. 75. Paper bound. (1909) 


It isan essay. on marriage, which treats of the institu- 
tion of marriage from a medical and historical point 
of view, and points out in effective language the 
evil results of unsuitable matches, child marriages, 
and consummation at an immature age. The system 
in vogue here is one which runs counter to the laws - 
of nature, where you will always see mature pairs, 
whether in the vegetable or animal kingdom, coming 
together for the purposes of procreation, and never 
immature Ones, The essay also strengthens this position 
by citing the instances of Sita, Damayanti, Mahashweta 
and other well known Hindu ladies, who are conclu- 
sively made out from internal evidence to have been 
married at full age. 


- 
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NOTES 


Will the Anglo-Indians help us in 
Social and Religious Reform ? 


There are many educated Indians who 
sincerely believe that if we leave politics 
alone, and take to social and religious 
reforms, the Anglo-Indians will sympathize 
with us and help us in our endeavours to 
carry out those reforms. They are mere 
day-dreamers who believe so. Mr. R. H. 
Elliott in an article published in Frazer’s 
Magazine for March-1872 wrote :— 


“But, to say the least, it is pretty certain that the 
people are naturally sick of us and our government, 
and I cannot but look upon it as a singularly un- 
fortunate circumstance that, at such a juncture, the 
should be 
iS an inquisitorial 
Its first step has been to march 
to the attack of religion, its second will be to march 
on to a consideration of the justice of our Government 
in India. 

And here, for the benefit of those who have had 
neither time nor inclination to think on such subjects, 
it may be as well to make some remarks on the 
fact of the spirit of religious enquiry being naturally 
followed by an enquiry into the policy of the state; 
or, in other words, on the fact of a religious rebellion 
being generally followed, where the need and oppor- 
tunity exists, by a social rebellion. Nor have we 
very far to go for illustrations of this natural sequence. 
We have one in our own English history, a second 
in the history of our nearest neighbours. The 
briefest allusion to both will suffice for my purpose 
here. As for the first, the reader will remember 
that the early Reformers insisted much on the right 
of private judgment; that the right of private 
judgment upset the Church; and that in England 
the same spirit which produced the Puritans induced 
the Puritans to war against and overturn the Gov- 
ernment. And Clarendon, it may be added, notices 
in one closely-packed sentence, the connection 
between ‘a proud and venomous dislike against the 
discipline of the Church of England, and so by degrees 
(as the progress is very natural) an equal irreverence 
to the Government of the State too.’ In France, too, 
the spirit which produced religious scepticism proved 


rapidly extending. That spirit 


equally troublesome to the State. These mere 
allusions are perhaps sufficient to indicate the 
necessary connection that exists between reform in 


‘religion and reform in the government of a country.” 


(p: 368). 
After this no educated Indian need be 
surprised that Sir Lepel Griffin and many 


other Anglo-[ndian men and women advise 
Hindus not to break the institution of caste 
but to remain loyal to all the superstitions 
and prejudices of their society and religion. 
What men of Sir Lepel’s stamp want is 
stagnation In all spheres of life in India. 


Self-government in India. 


The morning papers of October 5, con- 
tained the following telegram :— 


The ‘‘Pioneer’s’’ London correspondent wires :— 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, in addressing a meeting on 
Saturday, said that we were introducing into India 
a system of election far in advance of the state of 
the country and the result must be a deal of trouble. 


There are many Anglo-Indian“authorities” 
possessed of extensive ignorance of India 
who hold that Indians have never beena 
self-governing people. We have always 
held a contrary opinion and stated the facts 
on which our opinion is based in many 
articles and notes. We adda few more. 

The late Dr. Leitner wrote :— 


Above all would I venture to draw your attention to 
a consideration of the circumstances which serve to 
prove that the constitution of native society in India 
is emphatically autonomous and republican (whether 
aristocratic as with the Hindus, or democratic, as with 
the Sikhs and Sunni Muhammadans), and that this 
autonomy has ever been respected under the most 
despotic governments that preceded the advent of 
British power. 

4 te is if 

“There is, indeed, scarcely adomain of human know- 
ledge in which we cannot learn as much from, as we 
can impart to, ‘the East'. The careful study of the 
caste-system of India will suggest thoughts that may 
throw light on problems in the solution of which we are 
still engaged in Europe. The more we know of the 
politics of Muhammadanism, Hinduism and Sikhism, 
the better must we be able to co-operate with our 
fellow-subjects of those faiths in measures of public 
utility and in the administration of India. Certainly, 
in education, they ensure its dissemination more by 
treating piety and knowledge as one and indivisible, 
than by the dualism which threatens to dissociate 


religion from science ith Europe,” (Indigenous 
Elements of Self-Government in India; Introduc- 


tion, pp. v and vi.) 

“The Republican, if aristocratic, instincts of the 
province (Punjab) are subdued under a practically 
irresponsible bureaucracy of aliens in measures, feelings, 
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interest and knowledge, although ennobled by good 
intentions. For say what one may, the traditions 
which have maintained Indian society for thousands 
of years, are Republican. If its fabric, shaken to its 
foundation, is to be consolidated in a manner worthy 
of British rule it must be by the spread of Republican 
institutions. That these are not a novelty may be 
shown by a brief reference to the three great com- 
munities that inhabit the Punjab. 


“T.—The Sikhs 


from whom we took over the responsibilities of 
rule, * * *, All their affairs, secular and _ spiritual, 
* # were regulated at the four great ‘Takhts’— 
literally Boards, Platforms, or Thrones—of Akhalghar, 
Anandpur, Patna, and Abchalnagar, where every 
Sikh, great or small, had a voice, for did not Guru 
Govind himself, after investing four disciples with the 
‘pahal,’ stand in a humble attitude before them to be 
invested in his turn ? Again whenever Sikhs meet in 
the guru’s name there ts the f/th Takht, and it is not 
long ago that at one of them the idolatrous practices, 
justified by the Durbar of Amritsar, were condemned 
by the consent of the faithful assembled at Akhalghar. 
* % * *&* Men and women, clergy and laity, of sacred 
and profane descent, all is merged in the one stand- 
ing of ‘Szkh’—learner or disciple.” 


“TI,—The Muhammadans, 


in so far as they are Sunnis and people of the 
congregation (Ahljama’at), have no ratson d'etre if 
they do not acknowledge the elective principle in 
political matters, the ground on which they separated 
fromthe adherents of the hereditary principle, the 
Shiahs. Indeed with the latter the Sovereign has 
sunk below the priesthood, whilst with the former the 
greatest ruler is only acknowledged if he rules theo- 
cratically. The experience of their institutions, the 
absence of class or caste in pure Muhammadanism, 
and the partial success of the “Umuma’’ Turkish 
Parliament, so Jong as it lasted, not to speak of the 
Council of all races of the revered Al-Ma’mun and 
other Khalifas, the autonomy of every race and creed 
under Turkish rule, are the examples, if not proofs, 
to be held out for ovr encouragement in the noble 
task which the Government has undertaken, if not for 
the guidance of our Muhammadan fellow-citizens. 


‘“TTI.—The Hindus 


are an agglomeration of innumerable common- 
wealths, each governed by its own social and religious 
laws. Each race, tribe and caste, cluster of families 
and family, is a republic in confederation with other 
republics, as the United States of Hinduism, each 
jealous of its prerogatives, but each a part of a great 
autonomy with Panchayets in every trade, village, 
caste, and subsection of caste invested with judicial, 
social, commercial, and even  sumptuary authority 
discussed in their own public meetings. What did it 
matter who the tyrant was that temporarily obscured 
their horizon and took from them the surplus earn. 
ings which his death was sure to restore to the 
country ? Even now, if the bulk of the lower castes did 
not settle their differences at the Councils of their 
Boards, and if the respectable and conservative 
classes did not shrink from attendance at Courts of 
Justice, we might increase the area of litigation a 
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hundredfold and yet not do a tenth of the work that is 
still done by the arbitration of the ‘Brotherhoods’.”’ 
[Do. pp 1-3]. 


The Military Occupation of India. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Sydney Cotton in 
his Nine Years on the North Western Frontier 
of India, from 1854 to 1863, published in 
1868, wrote :—. 

“Mihtary government should not only prevail, 
but must be paramount. The civil officers of gov- 
ernment must act in concert with the military, and 
they must yield implicitly to military necessities. 
Financiers in India must be made subservient to 
the all important requirements. of the troops, and 


not the troops to the views and desires of the 
financiers.’ (P: 287). 


India is governed on the above-mentioned 
principle, and it -was therefore that Lord 
Kitchener triumphed over Lord Curzon. 


Christian Philanthropy and Indian 
Factory Acts. 


The English manufacturers having set 
their hearts on the destruction of Indian 
industries are trying to do this under the 
guise of philanthropy. The factory laws 
which are enacted from time to time 
are an instance in point. The manufacturers 
compel the Indian authorities to make laws 
which are certainly not called for in India 
and which do not benefit those in whose 
interests they are ostentatiously undertaken. 
The repeal of a low duty on the manufactured 
cotton goods of Manchester, the coercion of 
the Indian Government to impose an import 
duty on the American long-stapled cotton 
which was necessary for the Indian spinners 
to mix with their short-fibred one, the 
forcing of the Hindus and Mussalmans to 
observe the Christian Sabbath for the 
laborers in their factories, although the 
number of their own festivals on which they 
stOp work is more than that of the Sundays 
observed in Christian countries, are a few of 
the long list of measures inflicted on India. 
The cry is, more factory acts are still to 
come, 

Have those philanthropists of England 
whose hearts bleed for the so-called hard lot 
of the Indian factory hands and who are, 
therefore, leaving no stone unturned to make 
them happy, ever turned their attention 
to the lot of the clerks and those servants ° 
who are on the ministerial and ‘menial 
establishments of the British Indian Govern- 
ment and done anything to remove their 
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grievances and better their condition of 
existence? Why, the subordinate judicial 
service—composed of Graduates who under- 
stand and administer law and justice better 
than the members of the Indian Civil —the 
Heaven-born—service as it 1s called, is very 
badly paid and is overworked, with the 
result that many fall victims to various 
ailments-—most notoriously diabetes, and yet 
nothing has been attempted so far to in- 
quire into their state of affairs or ameliorate 
their condition. The employees of the 
subordinate medical, postal, and telegraph 
departments are not treated so well as 
their comrades are in other civilised coun- 
tries,—it would not be a strong expression 
to say that they are regularly sweated— 
and yet the hearts of the philanthopists 
are bleeding for the Indian factory hands 
and not for others. 

The laws in operation in the tea gardens 
of Assam are such that even the late Babu 
Kristo Das Paul, C. I. E., was obliged to 
refer to them as legalising slavery. The 
coolies work under conditions which are 
hardly better than those of slaves. Yet 
because these gardens are mostly owned 
by Englishmen, therefore the philanthrop- 
ists of England will not raise their little 
finger to have those laws repealed or 
altered or make the lot of the coolies 
happy. It is an open secret that Sir Henry 
Cotton did not get the office of Lieutenant 
Governor that was his due because he tried 
to ameliorate the condition of these coolies. 

In a country where millions have to 
thank their stars if they can get even one 
scanty meal a day, regulating the hours 
of labour in the case of the miull-hands, 
whose long hours are voluntary, is entirely 
uncalled for and can by no stretch of 
language be called philanthropic. 


Federation Day. 


Writing this note on Federation Day we feel 
its sacred influence. This is the day on which 
the attempt to divide Bengal failed, because 
the external partition enabled the people im- 
mediately to discover their inner unity. At 2 
A. M. to-day the sound of hymns and patriotic 
_songs reached our ears. We have begun the 
day with prayers. The inspiring patriotic 
demonstration in still to come. May the 
God of all nations enable us to realise our 
high destiny, may He eradicate from our 
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hearts all selfishness, all love of ease, all 
absence of brotherly feelings, all racial, 
religious and caste animosities! May He fill 
our souls with faith, hope and courage! 
May the day be a day not only of an inspir- 
ing demonstration, but also of silent self-ex- 


amination, deep meditation, and intense 
self-realization ! 


England’s last Shilling. 


The Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale, B.a., c..e., 
in the- course of the speech which he 
delivered in Poona a few months ago, 
advised his countrymen not to cherish 
and preach the ideal of independence, 
because he quoted Lord Curzon as having 
said that England would spend her last 
shilling to keep India under the yoke of 
that country. Lord Curzon’s threat has 
unhinged the mind of and, as it seems, 
unnerved the eminent politician of the 
Deccan. ‘The Hon’ble gentleman was a pro- 
fessor of history in one of the Indian Colleges 
and as such should have known the full signi- 
hcance of England’s threatened last shilling. 
Should he be reminded of language. and ex- 
pressions similar to those of Lord Curzon of 
Keddlestone which were made use of by some 
eminent English Statesmen on the eve af 
the War of American Independence? Why, 
ina debate on the Boston Ports Bill, in 
1774, Lord Mansfield said :— 

‘'What passed in Boston is the last overt act of hioh 
treason, proceeding from our over-lenity and want of 
foresight. It is, however, the Juckiest event that could 
befall this country, for now all may be recovered. ‘The 
sword is drawn, and you must throw away the 
scabbard. Pass this Act, and you will have passed 
the Rubicon; the Americans will then know that we 
shall temporize no longer. If it passes with tolerable 
unanimity, Boston will submit, and all will end ina 
victory without carnage.” 

(Bancroft’s History of 
Revolution). 

In a debate, in the House of Lords, on the 
German treaties for the hire of troops to 
act against the Americans, Lord Carlisle 
said (Parl. Hist. Vol. XVIII. p. 1199). 

“If, viewing the map, we see the figure Great 
Britain cuts in respect of territory, if we collect the 
whole into one focus, and connect the ideas of their 
strength and our own native imbecility, should 
America be torn from us, the prospect is, indeed, 
dreadful. It is, therefore, in my opinion,’a measure 
not only necessary to the vindication of our honour, 
but essential to our very existence as a people. It 
calls upon us to strain every nerve to bring America 


back to her duty, and to secure to us her subordinate 
dependence.”’ } 


the American 


§00 


The Earl of Sandwich, in a debate in 
October 1776 said :— 


. “As a friend of my country, | must dissent from the 
extraordinary proposition made by the noble duke 
(Richmond) who spoke last, recommending a recon- 
ciliation with America upon any terms, even upon 
grounds of admitting their independence. As an 
Englishman and a friend to my country, I cannot 
endure the thought; I will never consent toa doctrine 
so derogatory to the character, and so destructive to 
the interests of this country. I would risk everything 
rather than accede to it; I would hazard every drop 
of my blood, and the last shilling of the national 
treasure, sooner than Britain should be set at defiance, 
bullied and dictated to, by her ungrateful and undutiful 
children.”’ (Parl. Hist. Vol. XVIII. p: 1382). 


The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale certainly knows 
that the last shilling of the national treasury 
was not hazarded by the English people in 
keeping the Americans under subjection. 


Volunteering in India, 


Ata time when every Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian residing in this country is requested 
to enroll himself as a volunteer,—and if he is 
not inclined to do so, he has to state his 
reasons for refusal,—when one Provincial 
Government, namely, that of Madras, has, 
in addition declared that these volunteers 
should have prior claims to Government 
will it be too much to ask the 


service, 
Indian Government to. raise corps of 
volunteers for . pure-blooded natives of 


this country ? This will go a long way to 
cure much of the unrest that prevails in 
India. No one could have accused the 


late Rev. Dr. Murdoch of being a Pro- 


Indian. Asa compatriot of the Marquess 
of Dalhousie, he saw nothing good in 
Indian society, Indian  lIiterature and 


natives of India generally. Like that “Laird 
of Cockpen” he would have been only too 
glad to see the end of the few Native States 
still existing and all Indians thoroughly 
placed under the heels of the British. Even 
he favored “volunteering” for Indians. In 
his pamphlet on “India’s Needs” published 


from Madras in 1886, he wrote :— - 
“Volunteering. There should be no restriction here. 

The only candidates are likely to be young men ac- 

quainted with English. Their number: would not be 


large ; and a grievance would be removed.” 

The author of the pamphlet “Ought 
natives to be welcomed as volunteers ?”’, 
who preferred to be known as “Trust and 
fear not,” and was presumably an Anglo- 
Indian, wrote some quarter of a century 


ago oo 
ecThe offers to be enrolled as volunteers have pro- 
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ceeded entirely from the new and progressive school 
of .educated natives. * * If the Government is 
afraid of the movement overflowing its banks and > 
spreading among the people at large to such an extent 
as to be embarassing, it would cause no appreciable 
dissatisfaction were it to limit the privilege to those 
who have passed some university examination or are 
studying at some recognise:! Anglo-Vernacular school. 
No such restriction is advocated here, as no such 
distinction is necessary, for volunteers must be men 
with a certain amount of leisure and with a moderate 
competency, and after the first burst of enthusiam is over, 
and they are confronted by the inconvenieces of drill 
and discipline, without the sustaining power of 
political’ excitement, the number, instead of increasing, 
would, after a time, fall off considerably 


“But still, if the Government thinks it necessary to 
limit ‘the concession to the class from which the desire 
has emanated any fair and justifiable restriction would 
be accepted and even welcomed, when compared with 
the very invidious and antiquated distinction now — 
drawn in favor of Christians. * * Permission to 
educated Natives to volunteer would, for practical 
purposes, meet all aspirations. 

te te * 

“This class is numerically small, but politically, 
day by day, becoming more powerful. It isa class 
which, by its political instincts and by its power of 
setting in motion the hostility of other classes, can 
do the British Government great harm, asitcan also 
render it great service. * * Educated Natives, by 
instinct and interest, belong to the party of order, 
and the great majority of them know that they would 
lose more than gain by such emeutes and risings in 
India as we have to apprehend. The chance that 
any large number of Educated Natives who miglit 
be enrolled as volunteers would turn their weapons 
against the British Government is, indeed, remote, 
and-if they did so, the injury would be | insigni- 
ficant. “Fy ; 7” 


“The premises which have to be proved 
then are the following :— 


(:.) That the educated class of Indians exercises 
and will hereafter exercise, great, even predominant 
influence in India; 

(:.) That their future attitude towards the British 
Empire depends on the wisdom and justice with 
which they are treated ; 

(3.) That from this point of view, great importance 
attaches t» the volunteer question.” 


The author proves his premises in the 
most logical manner possible and in his 
conclusion says :— 


“Moreover, with nations, as with individuals, 
a generous policy is sometimes the best. The great 
Anglo Saxon races are spreading over the world 
everywhere, taking with them free political institu- 
tions and trust in the popular good-will. May it 
not be wise to make India no exception to this rule? 
* * * Let the world be satisfied that India is- being 
administered in the spirit of the Queen’s Proclarnation, * 
that the truest and best interests of the people are 
being looked to, that they are being trusted, and that 


‘they are reciprocating this trust by sincerely support- 
ing their rulers, * * And if, after all, the end of the 
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Empire is Jooming in the future, if the powers of 
dissolution are to prevail, if our days in India are 
numbered, if the dream of a renovated India is to 
rei main a drea n, which is to bedissipated by a new 
inroad of Central Asian freebooters—how can our 
Government meet its end better than in striving to 
realize a noble ideal? Better, far better, aim at the 
moral and political regeneration of the two hundred 
and fifty millions of India, and fail in the attempt, 
than fall back upona policy of distrust and repression, 
turn every man’s hand against us and be expelled 
from the country, with the “verdict of humanity that 
we have richly merited our fate If we cannot 
command success, let us at least deserve it.” 

the 


The truly, stastemanlike views of 
above author deserve the very careful con- 
sideration of thé Indian authorities and no 
time should be lost in enrolling Indians as 
volunteers. A measure like this will con- 
siderably allay the unrest which is visible 
everywhere in this country. 


A cure for the present Unrest. 


Lecky in his “Democracy and Liberty” 
wrote :— 

“The true beginning of wisdom, is the desire of 
discipline; and it is probably on this side that 
modern education is defective. Military service at 
least produces habits of order, cleanliness, punc- 
tuality, obedience and respect for authority; and 
unlike most forms of popular education, it acts 
‘ powerfully on the character and on the will.’’ (Vol. 


I, p: 253). 

“No reasonable man will deny that a period of 
steady discipline is, to many characters, an education 
of great value—an education producing results that 
are not likely in any other way to be equally attained. 
It is especially useful in communities that are still 
in a low stage of civilisation, and have not yet 
attained the habits of order and respect for authority, 
and in communities that are deeply divided by 
sectional and provincial antipathies.’’ (Vol. I. p, 266). 

It is the complaint of the members of 
the Anglo-India bureaucracy that  In- 
dian students have hardly any respect for 
authority and that they lack in the spirit 
of obedience. Admitting for the.sake of 
argument that such is the case, that these 
defects exist in the character of our stu- 
dents, have the detractors of our youth 
ever tried to find out the causes of 
these defects and how these are to be 
cured? Modern education is in no other 
country of the world so defective as in 
India, because nothing has so far been 
attempted to instil the spirit of discipline 
into the minds of the inmates of our schools 
‘and colleges. This is not to be attained 
by the Risley Circular and other repressive 
measures, which in the plenitude of their 
-wisdom. the hureaucrats are adonting. No. 
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there is only one way of attaining this end 
and that is by enlisting our youths in the 
military service—by raising corps of 
volunteers in all schools and colleges. 

The system of conscription which pre- 
vails in the countries of Europe makes 
the youths of those lands learn discipline 
and produces in them habits of obedience 
and respect for authority. Introduce the 
same system in India and like results will 
follow. 

The cure for the present unrest then 
consists in the imparting of military edu- 
cation to our youths, and training them 
in steady discipline by military service. 
Then in the cause of the Indian Empire, they 
might be expected to do as did those 
whose spirit of obedience has been glorified 
by the poet in the following verses. 

‘Charge’ was the Captain’s cry ; 
Theirs not to reason why, 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


Self-rule in French Algeria. 


“The whole of Algeria was not, in fact, 
brought into subjugation (of France) until 
1847. Under the Republic which upset 
Louis Philippe, Algeria was treated as if 
it had been simply an outlying portion of 
France. Napoleon III recognised that 
European methods of self-government were 
not adapted to the population. One after 
another, a series of experiments in the form 
of military governments, governments more 
or less modelled on that of the British in 
India, were attempted, culminating, in 
1879, with a reversion to parliamentary 
methods.” 

(Harmworth History 
Hs pe 2223): 

It has taken France exactly 32 years to 
give Algeria representative government, 
According to British Imperialists even 32 
decades will not bringself-rule to India. 


of the World, Vol. 


. Destruction of Indian Cotton Industries. 


India was not only an agricultural but a 
great manufacturing country. She was 
famous throughout the world for her cotton 
industries. But when England obtained 
political supremacy over this country, out 
of a policy of “enlightened selfishness,” 
she left no stone unturned to destroy India’s 
thriving cotton industries. The manner in 
which this was done has been so frequently 
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described that it need not be repeated here 
again. 

England became a great manufacturing 
country. Lancashire contributed to the 
national wealth of England by becoming 
the. seat of cotton industries. Spinning 
jennies and power looms were employed 
in those industries, and with these it was 1m- 
possible for even the cheap labour of India to 
successfully compete. But then could not 
India have built factories like those of 
Manchester ? No, because the “enlightened 
selfishness” of the philanthropists of Eng- 
land did not permit the importation of 
, cotton spinning and weaving machinery 
into India until 1850. Between the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company 
in 1813 and 1850, laws were enacted which 
had the effect of completely destroying 
Indian cotton industries, and hundreds of 
thousands-—if not millions--of weavers were 
thrown on the over-assessed land to eke out 
a miserable existence. 

Mr. Tierney in the course of his speech 
in the House of- Commons observed, the 
natives of England spoke to those of India 

“Leave off weaving ; supply us with the raw material, 
and we will weave for you.”! 
understood that India was to 
monopolize the supply: of cotton to 
England. But it was soon found out that 
the Southern States of America where slave 
labour greatly ‘flourished could supply 
England cotton on better terms than India. 
The: English cotton spinners demanded the 
free import of the long-stapled American 
cotton, which. was secured to them. So 
the market for,cotton in England was 
closed against India and this meant ruin 
for the Indian cultivator. - 

It was at this time that the orator, Mr. 
George Thompson, commenced delivering 
lectures to large audiences in the industrial 
towns of England on various topics con- 
nected with the history and the existing 
state of the British dominions in India. To 
these audiences he appealed that England 
should give up its connection with America 
which employed slave labour for the growth 
of cotton, and patronize India. for raw 
materials. But the merchants of England 
only sought profit and were not to be moved 
by sentiment. | 

It was after the outbreak of the Civil 
War in America in 1863, that England had 


It - was 
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to turn her attention to India for cotton. 
But after the termination of the war, - 
England again began to. import that 
commodity from America. 


It is the crushing of India’s cotton indus- 
tries and the dependence of the millions of 
her population for their subsistence on the 
soil which should be looked upon as one 
of the chief factors in the causation of the 
recurrent famines desolating numberless 
households and spreading ruin and disaster 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. 


Does foreign trade: benefit India ? 


Syed Mohammad Hossain, M. R. A. C., 
in his very valuable pamphlet on “Our diffi- 
culties and wants in the path of the progress 
of India” published in 1884, wrote :— 


Tt is a pity that our well-wishers, without consider- 
ing the circumstances of the people and the density 
of the population, conclude that the encouragement 
of trade (in its present state), and increasing the 
means of communication will do good to India. They 
ought to consider that England, with a population 
of only 390 per square mile, cannot produce enough 
for the consumption of its people, and has to depend 
upon the produce of other countries. In 1882 of wheat 
alone (omitting grain of all other kinds and meat) no 
less than 64,171,622 cwts. were imported from other 
countries into England, and of these 8,477,479 cwts. 
came from India.—Fournal of Royal Agvicultural 
Soctety, 1883, page xix; while India, with a popula- 
tion of 416 per square mile, is expected to enlarge her 
trade by exchanging her food for mere fancy articles 
and luxuries. We should go furtherin detail on this 
point, and contrast briefly the agricultural condition 
of both countries. According to the Census Report, 
the North-Western Province (which we have taken for 
our illustration) contains a cultivated area of 540,420 
square miles, which is equal to 34,586,880 acres ; and 
the population being 44,107,869, the average cultivated 
area per head is °78 (From xxi., page 2). The culti- 
vated area of the United Kingdom is 50,432,988, and 


the population is 35,278,999 (the Financial. Reform 


Almanack, 1882, pages 76 and 135), or 1°42 acre per 
head. Now, with all her improved and _ scientific 
agriculture, with the outlay of large capital, with arti- 
ficial manures and the aid of machinery, with an 
average yield of 30 bushels per acre England cannot 
support her people; yet India, with her miserable 
modes of farming, with such insignificant farms and 
implements, with a scarcity of measures and means of 
irrigation, with an average yield of only 13 bushels {as 
per famine Report) or 18'7 bushels (per ‘“Oudh 
Gazeteer’’) per acre,’ is expected to prosper by her 
trade, viz. exportation of grain and by the increase 
of the means of communication. The result of this 
trade is that when a bad year comes, or if in any year 
there is a falling off in the quantity of rainfall, famine 
threatens the country, thousands of people helplessly 
die, and the whole affairs of the country are disturbed. 
In ordinary seasons, during four months of the year— 
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May, June, December, and January, the lower class 
»f peasants support their existence by living on wild 
herbs and wild grass seeds, the Mango, and Mohwa 
fruit, or taking loans of grain from grain dealers. * * 


“According to the Famine Commission Report, 
(Parti, p 50) in a season favourable throughout India, 
that is, if there be no local requirements in any part of 
the country, owing to famine or a’bad year, India has 
a surplus of 50,000,000 tons of grain for exportation 
from her produce. To make up this amount, Bengal is 
estimated to contribute the- largest quantity, 7.e. 
1,200,000 ‘tons, and the other eight provinces an 
average of less than 30,000 tons. Of these our Province 
(N. W. P., which is taken for our example), can. send 
from its produce, after the consumption of its popula- 
tion, 660,000 tons. Now we can calculate how much 
the Provmce could enrich ‘its population simply by 
exporting its surplus food. [thas been proved above 
that the Province has nothing from its manufactory 
and industry to send abroad; and, as a matter. of 
fact, besides a little opium and indigo, it does not 
grow any more valuable thing, such as_ tea, coffee, or 
even cotton to such an extent that the produce need 
be taken into consideration. After all, then, there is 
nothing else left but grain for our trade. Now, for 
the sake of example, suppose that the Province yields, 
in an averagé year, a surplus of 660,000 tons, and 
that there is noincrease of population to affect the 
surplus quantity, and that the whole quantity consists 
exclusively of wheat, and that it ‘is sent to the market 
of extreme profit, say to London. Suppose | further 
that our wheat is, in quality and in price equal to the 
Anierican and ‘Russian wheat in the market, and that 
the demand for and the price of wheat (which has an 
inclination to fall) also reriained'‘as it is at’ present, 
and let the rateof exchange be taken as not worth 
considering, -then I. say, under all these favourable 
circumstances, our 660,000 tons of wheat, which are 


equal to 1478,400,000 fhs.,. at .the \present average , 


rate of (round number), 27 Rs=45s. 1d. per quarter 
(or 500 ths.), would be. worth in round numbers 
79,900,000 Rs, Excluding all other charges, such as 
commission on both sides, local freight, &e., the mere 
carriage of this - quantity from. India at the rate of 
gos. or 24 Rs. per 200ofhs. amounts to.Rs. 17,740, 
800. Now after deductirig this. sum from the total 
value of the wheat, our ‘het incdme is 62, 159,200. 
The population being 44,107,869, .therefore income 
irom this trade per head per annum including cost 
and profit, is, at nvost, 1 rupee and 7 annas= 2s. 4d: i 


“N, B.—The question ‘of the charges of local 
sarriages need a full discussion in two respects : — 


“(7.) The heavy rate, which is fully treated by 
Major Baring in his resolution, in which he proves 
that carrying I ton of -wheat for 600 miles costs in 
India as much as it costs in America for car rying the 
same quantity more than 1000 miles, ; &c. 


nto.) Owing to the railways being made «with foreign 
capital our country derives .very , little benefit from 
what we pay for carriage. * *° i. 


“The reader should judge for hiniself, and ‘Consider 
whether this sort of trade has a. tendency tO. increase 
the. material: - prosperity or to-cause, e.the “underfeéding of 


the people.” [pp'so—61.], + 


5°3 


A Christian Missionary’s Estimate . 
of the Bengalees. 


Are there many educated Indians who are 
not acquainted a the name of the late 
Rev. M.A. Sherring? If there be such, it 
is necessary to tell ‘them that that reverend 
gentleman came out to India’ and spent the 
best years of his life at Benares and was 
connected with the Christian educational 
institutions of that sacred city of the Hindus. 
He was a man of great culture and wide 
literary repute. His works on the sacred 
city of the Hindus, and on Hindu tribes and 
castes in 3 vols, are well-known to every 
student of Anglo-Indian literature. The 
amount of research and labour which the 
production of these works entailed on ‘him 
was very great. Perhaps he was one of 
those exceptions among Anglo-Indians who 
are above race-prejudice and so are not 
blind to the good qualities of the children 
of the Indian: soil. Regarding the much 
maligned Bengalees, he wrote :— 

‘‘Bengalees occupy the, van in this movement (Social 
Reform). - To their honour, be it said, they have long 
been the leaders of public opinion in India.” I[t ‘is 
sy who first formed it; it is they who chiefly sustain 

In- them we perceive an amount of active patriot- 
ism and genuine earnestness not met with in any 
other Indian nationality except perhaps the Parsees. 
Sometimes their enthusiasm becomes excessive, and 
they are api to indulge in statements respecting 
their rulers, and their ‘relation to them, by no means 
honorable to their judgment, * *, But their Inq uisi - 
tiveness and outspokenness are infinitely preferable 
to acondition of lifelessness and dulness. And the 
buoyancy, and zeal arising from the quickening 
influences of education on'‘acute and intelligent minds, 


producing occasionally strange errors of opinion and 
singular hallucinations, if not to be admired, are 


‘nevertheless to be excused, for it is quite certain that 
time and fuller knowledge will correct them. 


should say most, educated 
Bengalees have the courage of their convictions. 
Their thoughts:.wander rapidly over the broad fields 
of politics, religion, philosophy, and social economy, 
which subjects” they discuss with keenness and ability, 
searching eagerly into the latest results of ievepesn 
investigation and criticism, * * # # % % 


' “Many, perhaps, 1! 


“Unquestionably, at the present time, the educated . 
classes of Bengal, especially those persons who having 
imbibed the true spirit of knowledge have been anxious 
‘faithfully .to. follow its leadings, ‘are in a state of 
extraordinary mental excitement .and restlessness. 


. Englishmen looking on are very apt to suppose that 


much of this mental state’ of the Bengalee arises from, 
and indicates, presumptuousness and conceit. Hence 
he is commonly spoken against and misjudged, his 
faults are exaggerated, his motives are distorted, and 
the very; efforts he is making.to inmiprove - himself are 
held up to ridicule. Now ‘all this. is most unfair and 
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reprehensible. Considering the entire revolution 
which he is undergoing, intellectually and socially, it 
would be a miracle if the Bengalee did not make 
many mistakes, and did not otherwise place himself in 
aludicruous position in the opinion of hypercritical and 
fault-finding Englishmen. * * * * The Bengalee 
has a glorious future before him-—a future in which, 
if [ mistake not, he will shine conspicuously as the 
leader of public opinion and of intellectual and 
social progress among all the varied nationalities of 
the Indian Empire. When he attains to the full 
stature of himself,—-when his .mind has become 
thoroughly matured,—-when he perceives the true 
bearings of the knowledge he has acquired, and in 
his person and life exhibits that advanced civilization 
which he only now hears about, and reads about, but 
which has not yet, except to a very meagre extent, 
passed into his being,--when he has _ thus been refined 
in the crucible of wisdom, and has become a genuine 
lover of virtue, anda sturdy champion of the truth, 
then he will occupy that exalted position in India, as 
a counsellor and guide to its teeming inhabitants, 
which his talents already indicate to be that which he 
ought to fill. 

“T have dwelt upon the- character of the Bengalee 
in order to show, that being at the head of the party 
of progress in India he has set an example of independ- 
ent thought which it would be to the interest and 
honour of the other nationalities to follow.” 


[Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. 
pp. 279 —282]. . 

The above was written more than a 
quarter of a century before the Partition of 


Bengal and the birth of the boycott and 
Swadeshi movement. 


II. 


The ending of the Covenanted and 
Imperial Services. 


_ In the course of a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on June 3, 1853, the 
late Mr. John Bright said :— 


“With regard to the question of patronage, I admit, 
so far as that goes, that the plan proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) will be 
an improvement on the present system. But I do 
not understand that the particular arrangement of 
the covenanted service is to be broken up at all. That 
is a very important matter, because, although he 
might throw open the ‘nominations to the Indian 
service to the free competition of all persons in this 
country, yet, if, when these persons get out to India, 
they are to become a covenanted service, as that 
service now 1s constituted, and are to go on from 
beginning to end in a system of promotion by seniority 
—and they are to be under pretty much the same 
arrangement as at present--a great deal of the evil 
now existing will remain; and the continuance of 
such a body as that will form a great bar to what I 
am very anxious to see, namely, a very much wider 
employment of the most intelligent and able men 
amongst the native population’’. 


Although the above was uttered more 
than half a century ago, the evil of the 
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covenanted service continues as much to-day 
as it did when the quaker statesman regret- 
ted its existence. Nay more, in_ several 
other branches of the Indian public service, 
imperial departments have been added from 
which “intelligent and able men amongst 
the native population” are scrupulously 
excluded. This is a state of affairs which 
should be at once mended. Not only does 
this produce discontent and thus propagates 
the present “unrest,” but it is detrimental 
to Indian progress and prosperity. Mr. John 
Slagg, M. P., in his article on the first 
National Indian Congress, published in the 
Nineteenth Century for May, 1886 rightly 
observed :— 


“Resolution 4 demands that greater facilities should 
be granted the people of India for admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service. I regret this resolution. The 
time seems to have arrived for the gradual extinction 
of this exclusive service and the breaking down of the 
walls of partition which divide what are called 
‘subordinate’ services from the higher. The urgent 
need of economy, apart from all other considerations, 
imperatively demands that the civil service, as a 
separate body, should cease to exist, because not 
until this has been done will it be possible to pro- 
portion the salaries of public servants to the resources 
of the country which they govern. And not only in 
the Convenanted Civil Service do sound policy and 
equity require a larger introduction of the native 
element : the need for itis much more urgent in the 
subordinate services, and, what may be described as 
the ‘non-political’ branches of the Administration. 
* #4 * + the proportion to be found in various 
branches of the Administration, * * is highly in- 
structive as showing the manner in which state 
patronage is distributed in British India, * * ‘The 
Bengal Opiuin Department is one to which no poli- 
tical character belongs, and where Indians, one 
would think, could hardly fail to be more efficient 
than Englishmen, and yet in this department no 
native can be nominated to an office witha salary 
beyond 100 rupees a month; and asa matter of 
fact, no native is init at all. In the Postal Depart- 
ment the highest salary attached to the service is 
2;000 rupees a month: the highest which _a_ native 
of India can get is 600 rupees. In the Preventive 
and Salt Department, the highest salary attached 
to the service is 1,000 rupees a month: the highest 
which a native of India can get is less than foo rupees. 
Inthe Jail Department, the highest salary 1s 2,000 
rupees a month; the highest which a native of India 
can get is less than 100 rupees. And so on through 
all the departments. It is manifestly absurd to 
pretend that this profoundly unjust allotment of state 
patronage is occasioned by the lack of fit men among 
the children of the soil.” 


Although a few Indians have been 
appointed to the higher posts in ‘the above 
mentioned depattments still there has been 
no material inprovement in the state of 
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affairs as depicted by Mr. Slagg. In no 
other civilized country of the world is there 
anything like the partition dividing the 
higher from the ‘“subordinate’’ services. 
No, instead of breaking down the walls of 
partition, more new ones are being erected, 
Twenty years ago, there was nothing like 
the Imperial and Provincial Services in the 
Educational and Public Works Departments. 
These have been created of late. So in 
other departments also. All these walls of 
partition should be as soon as_ possible 
pulled down, pure-blooded Indians should 
be eligible to the highest posts which are 
now reserved for the foreigners only. If 
that is done there will be some allaying of 
the unrest visible amongst the educated 
public of this country. 


“¢Good intentions”. 


Mr. Donald Macdonald in his Gum Boughs 
and Wattle Bloom writes :— 


“The reason we know so little about these (Austra- 
lian) aborigines is, that instead of studying them we 
shot them. Old colonists say that some reformers of 
the old days were rather less ceremonious in shooting 
an aborigine than a wild dog. Indeed the latter 
incident was more rare—the dingoes (wild dogs) had 
not the same confidence in our good intentions.”’ 


Condition of the people of Mysore 
under their own rulers. 


Mr. H. Stokes of the Madras Civil Service 
in his report on the Nugur Division of 
Mysore, dated Bombay, 19th May 1838, 
wrote: 





‘‘As might be expected ina simple, unenlightend, 
and almost exclusively agricultural community, possess- 
ing considerable industry and skill in husbandry, 
favored by remarkable natural advantages, the people 
of Nagra possess in abundance the means of subsist- 
ence, with little wealth in the shape of money. The 
soil and climate are so well adapted for the production 
of all the necessaries of life, that famine is unknown, 
and scarcity very rare. Most of the gowdas and 
many rayets are rich in grain and agricultural stock. 
The facility with which the revenue was collected in 
Durumkhi 1836-37, when many rayets did not recover 
a single grain from their fields isa gratifying proof of 
the extent of their resources. * * The ‘cheapness of 
provisions is remarkable. It is no uncommon thing 


for 117 pukka seers of ragi, or 50 of rice to sell for 
a rupee.¥*? 


Alas ! the above is not applicable to the 


condition of the people of any part of India 
todav. ; 
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Iron industry in India more than a 
century ago. 


Dr. Benjamin Heyne in his Statistical 
Fragments on Mysore, wrote :— a 


“Since my arrival in England I have endeavoured to 
obtain information of what is known here of Indian 
steel, and of the result of experiments which have 
been made with it; and I am happy in being per- 
mitted to lay before my readers a letter from Mr. 
Stodart, an eminent tnstrument-maker, to whom | 
was recommended for the purpose by Dr. Wilkins, 
which equally proves the importance of the article, and 
the candour and ingenuity of the writer. The letter 
is as follows— 

“Agreeable to your request, | herewith transmit to 
you a few remarks on the wootz, or Indian steel. [| 
give them as the results of my own practice and ex- 
perience. 

‘‘Wootz, in the state in which it is brought from 
India, is, in my opinion, not perfectly adapted for 
the purpose of fine cutlery. The mass of metal is 
unequal, and the cause of unequality is evidently 
imperfect fusion: hence the necessity of repeating 
this operation by a second and very complete fusion, 
I have succeeded in equalizing wootz, and I now 
have it in a very pure and perfect state, and in the 
shape of bars like our English cast steel. If one of 
these is broken by: a blow of a hammer it will exhibit 
a fracture that indicates steel of a superior quality 
and high value, and is excellently adapted for the 
purpose of fine cutlery, and particularly for all edge 
instruments used for surgical purposes. * * * * | 
find the wootz to be extremely well hardened when 
heated to a cherry-red colour in a bed of charcoal 
dust, and quenched in water cooled down to about 
the freezing point. 

* * se 

"It is worthy of notice, that an instrument of wootz 
will require to be tempered from 4o to 50 degrees 
above that of cast steel. For example, if a knife of 
cast steel is tempered when the mercury in the thermo- 
meter has risen to 45°, one of wootz will require it 
to be 49°; the latter will then prove to be the best 
of the two, provided always that both have been 
treated by the workman with equal judgment and 
care. 

“Upon the whole, the wootz of India promises to 
be of importance to the manufactures of this country. 
It is admitted, by the almost universal consent of 
intelligent workmen, that our English steel is worse 
in quality than it was some thirty or forty years ago. 
This is certainly not what one would expect in the 
present improved state of chemical science; but so 
it actually is. The trouble and expense of submitting 
wootz to a second fusion will, I fear, militate against 
its more general introduction. If the steel makers 
of India were made acquainted with a more perfect 
method of fusing the metal, and taught to form it 
into bars by the tilt hammers, it might then be 
delivered here at a price not exceeding that of cast 
steel. * * I am of opiuion it would prove a source 
of considerable revenue to the country. I have at 
this time a liberal supply of wootz, and I intend to 
use it for many purposes. Ifa better steel is offered 
me, I will gladly attend to it; but the steel of Indra 
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L A new definition of the term 

| “Fanatic.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant’s remarks on Aurobindo 
evoked adverse criticisms from almost 
the entire section of the native Indian 
press. She was asked to prove her allega- 
tions that Aurobindo is a “fanatic” and 
‘that he is a dangerous man who would 
adopt any means to subvert the British 
rule in India. She has made the Central 
Hindu College Magazine for September, 1909, 
the vehicle to communicate the messages of 
the Mahatmas regarding Aurobindo. But 
unfortunately the Mahatmas have not 
vouchsafed any’ proofs of the dangerous 
character of Aurobindo. They have through 
her found that Bengalee gentleman to be a 
“fanatic” because of ‘his refusal to work 
with any Englishman.” That is the queer 
definition of a ‘Fanatic’ given to the 
ignorant world by the Mahatmas through 
the lady-president of the Theosophical 
Society. 

But do they or rather does she not know 
that it is impossible for any self-respecting 
Indian to work with her compatriots if they 
do not treat him as he ought to be treated? 
Indians are not treated as their equals. 
They have always to be their. subordinates 
who may be patronised but never considered 
as their equals. An Englishman or English- 
woman will not generally consent to work 
with Indians unless he or she 1s given the place 
of honor in any institution meant for the 
benefit of the natives of this country. (Take 
the case of the Central Hindu College. 
When a few months ago there was the 
question of appointing its principal, Mrs. 
Annie Besant threatened to sever all con- 
necticn with it if a native were brought in 
to occupy that post and in the confidential 
letter which she addressed to the members 
of the Managing Committee of the College, 
she distinctly stated that any agitation 
against Mr. Arundale, who washer 
nominee to the past, would be looked upon 
as “Anti-British”. } 

By this time, perhaps, every Indian has 
become fully acquainted with her political 
opinions. She would like to see Indians 
under the leading strings of her own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen and _ therefore 
never their equals. (On the occasicn of the 
last anniversary of the Central Hindu 
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College, in addressing the visitors and 


students of that institution, she said :— 

“We know that it is a greater destiny to be partiers 
ina mighty world-embracing and therefore impregna- 
ble Empire than to.be the citizens merely of -avwsingle 
separate State, liable to invasion and conquest.” } 

The note of Imperialism could not have 
been struck more distinctly than in the 
speech an extract from which has been 
quoted above. Better for Indians to be 
partners of a world-wide Empire rather 
than citizens of a small State liable. to inva- 
sion and conquest! What do these words 
mean? She did not say that it is better for 
Indians to be citizens of the world-wide 
Empire than those of a small State. She 
knows fully well that England unlike Rome 
will never confer on Indians the right of 
citizenship of her world-wide Empire and 
therefore she advises them to be content 
with their present lot and tries to hypnotise 
them by saying that they are the partners 
of the Empire. Partners, forsooth ! ‘partners 
to be. exploited, partners to give their money 
and lives to build up the Empire in which 
they will never have the right of citizen- 
ship, because the Mahatmas whose mouth- 
piece Mrs. Besant at present is, do not 
consider brotherhood to mean equality of 
man. 


An Englishman on Christian missionaries 


and their Mission. 


Some Christian missionaries do not come 
out to India from any philanthropic or 
altruistic motives, some do. Regarding 
Christian Missions generally writes an un- 
prejudiced Englishman :— 


“T have often heard the function of missionaries 
hinted at, in the way of their opening up countries 
to our trade ; but never did I quite realise the true 
inwardness of the thing till some twenty years ago, 
when by chance I found myself one Sunday at church 
in Sheffield. The minister was preaching on Living- 
stone, and after enumerating the good works done by 
such men, he said :— 

“And last but not least they open up countries to 
our trade. This was well understood (he went on to 
explain) by Stanley, One of the first things Stanley 
did when he returned from the Congo basin was to 
address the Chambers of Commerce in Manchester. 
He pointed out to the assembled merchants that in 
that region there were so many million natives entirely 
ignorant of the use of day-shirts or nightshirts. All 
that the Manchester people had to do was to send 
out copious missionaries to these -parts, persuade the 
people to adopt decent clothing, and see what a 
demand there would be for Manchester cotton-goods ! 
Similarly (continued, the minister, turning to the manu- 
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facturers of Sheffield) you have only to send out 
teachers of the gospel to the Congo basin and other 
regions and induce the natives to abandon the nasty 
habit of eating with their fingers, and to use knives 
and forks instead—and think what a brisk trade there 
would be in Sheffield cutlery ! 

“These are positively the words, without sensible 
addition or diminution, which I heard that day— 
and since then [ have not doubted that the function 
of the missionary is, in interested quarters, well 
understood. 

“The missionary goes first; individual traders 
follow the missionary; the flag follows the individual 
trader; and national trade follows the flag. That is 
the process.” 


[Ampire in India and Elsewhere by 


Edward 
Carpenter, pp. 4-5]. 


The Rise of Germany 


It is good now and then to listen to 
continental opinion on current political 
questions. English opinion we are quite 
familiar with, and unless it is corrected by 
what other people have got to say on the 
subject, our views are likely to be coloured 
by the special prejudices and preconceptions 
of the insular English race. ‘On the Tracks 
of life’ by Dr. Leo G. Sera (London, John 
Lane, 1909,) an Italian writer, is a book 
from which we get occasional glimpses of the 
contemporary political tendencies of Europe. 
We do not agree with the author’s heterodox 
views on’ morality and allied questions, 
but we approve of his remarks on Certain 
aspects of the political progress of European 
nations. The learned doctor has a deep 
admiration for India, as the following 
extracts will show: 

“India, that wonderful laboratory where all kinds of 
human experience are commingled, in whose religions, 
political institutions, philosophies, and books—thousands 
of them as yet almost unknown and unread—are to be 
found so many treasures of human wisdom.’’ Chap. ITI. 

Again, 

“those unknown psychical forces which we are 
now but beginning to catch a glimpse of, and which 
were so largely employed by the Indians, our forerunners 
in the matter of psychological experience, whose level 
we have not yet been able to reach.”? (Chapter VII). 

Dr. Sera gives the following summary 
of the present polilical position of some of 
the principal European states : 

there are nations almost without a history, 
although possessing an inner intellectual life and 
strict morality. They may, indeed, be preparing a 
great future for themselves, although they are now in 
an undeveloped state: consider, for example, the 
present condition of Finland and Scandinavia. There 


are others which are passing from one phase to an- 
anther Germanve heine the finest epvamnle. Others 


again, have reached the height of their splendour, and 
have now entered upon a period of stagnancy, if not 
of actual retrogression, England, for instance ; others 
which are almost performing miracles in order to 
preserve their greatness, but which, in doing so absorb 
all their energies in the battle of life, such as France; 
others which have for sometime been in a decadent 
condition without the hope of early recovery—Spain 
and Greece; and, finally, others in which we may 
note the first signs of a new period of youth—Italy” 
{the author would have probably added Turkey, if 
he had been writting in 1909 and .not in 1907]. 
(Chapter [X.} 


Dr. Sera’s observations on the rise and 


progress of Germany may prove instructive: 

“The Germans...are not a warlike nation, and yet 
they are the premier military people of modern, times, 
How does this come about ?... The truth is, that Prussia 
is now the most military nation because it was formerly 
the most advanced intellectual nation, and after having 
given to Germany and to the world its greatest 
thinkers, it had in the course of things to pass from 
thoughts to acts. : 

‘Militarism is the first step towards a wider field 
of action and a more noble life, for the first ‘necessity 
of the man who has reached a higher stage of existence 
is to defend himself from the greed of others.... 

‘“’..Conscious or unconscious imitation Is quite a 
natural process....I[mitation is the process by which all 
social- advancements take place in customs, habits, 
thought and feeling. 

“Madame de Stael is wrong in thinking that the 
imitation of one nation by another is a grave error on 
the part of the latter. It is certain that imitation is 
the first step towards attaining an individual strength 
and arriving at originality. The imitation of forms 
of culture is a natural fact of which hundreds of 
examples could be adduced....... 

“To confine our attention to Germany still, we see 
that this country, previously to having a really national 
literature, had to pass through a period of coarse -and 
tedious French imitation,...and another period, im- 
mediately following, of English imitation. 

“Between imitation and originality there are all the 
other stages of progress, and if the first imitative 
attempts always show traces of the borrowed forms— 
awkwardness and discordance—we cannot, on the 
other hand, omit mentioning’ that, in more original 
work, no imitation whatever is to be seen.... 

‘As the first attempts to imitate the French failed 
in literature, they failed also in politics, and all the 
genius of Frederick the Great was not equal to the task 
of introducing French culture into Germany, a culture 
which was the final product in the life of a race with a 
long history. 

“Tt must also be recognised, however, that all the 
designs of Frederick the Great were realised in less 
than a century after his death. 

“To make Prussia a military state, to put her at the 
head of Germany; to make the German nation active 
rather than speculative; to make Berlin a capital 
similar to Paris: all that this monarch with so much 
genius thought out, has been realised....’’ 


The Deportees and the 16th October. 


Today we feel our nearness in spirit to 
the deportees. and prav with them for the 
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good of the Mother-land. They are not 
alone. ‘The Holy Presence of God fills 
their narrow cells, as It fills the starry sky, 
the open mountain tops and the billowy 
ocean. All bliss is theirs who fee! their 
unity with Him, all power is theirs who feel 
that they are only channels through which 
His-energy flows. 


The Malaria Conference. 


It is only proper that the Malaria Con- 
ference which is holding its sittings at 
Simla should not contain a single repre- 
sentative of the Indian private medical 
practitioners: for as they  monopolise 
almost all the practice and the. fees, it is 
nothing but equitable that the white medical 
men should monopolise all the knowledge. 
Some Indian lawyers and ex-officials are 
members of the Conference. We hope, on 
the principle of ‘one good turn deserves 
another’, when a Law Commission is 
appointed at some future date, Indian 
medical men will be adequately represented 
on it. For the rest, we are thankful to 
Government for sparing us the trouble of 
anxiously awaiting the results of the 
deliberations of the Malaria Conference. 
For the Conference will very probably 
discover the root of the evil in the Mosquito, 
for does not that lIuckless being possess a 
name beginning with the same letter as 
Malaria? Neither “British administrators” 
nor ‘British exploiters” have appellations 
beginning with “M’’. The Nationalists have 
a name which goes dangerously near to 
having ‘“M” for its initial letter. But 
fortunately neither Swadeshi nor Boycott 
runs any risk of that sort. 


The Transvaal Indians. 


That Our sisters and brothers in the 
Transvaal have not yet gained their object 
does not in the least lessen the value of 
their heroism and self-sacrifice. The fire of 
persecution has proved the stuff of which 
they are made, and we recognise it with 
pride as the genuine Indian metal. How 
they stand shoulder to shoulder, men and 
women of various Indian races, creeds and 
tongues ! 


We are only sorry we have not yet given 
them all the moral and material help which 
we ought to and can give them. 
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Students and Politics. 


In a recent speech the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale said: 


“A crying need of the present situation is the 
provision in colleges of facilities for the efficient train- 
ing of what may be called the political sense of our 
young men. The present policy of treating politics 
and specially current politics, as dangerous, and in 
some respects, even a forbidden subject has’ only 
resulted in depriving students of that guidance to 
which they are entitled at the hands of their teachers 
in forming sound views on important questions. " To 
leave them thus to their own devices, amidst the 
perplexities of a difficult situation, is to neglect a plain 
duty towards them ata critical period in their lives, 
and the consequences of this neglect have been and 
are bound to be, serious and far reaching. They 
should be encouraged to discuss such matters freely 
in the college and publicists whose opinions are entitled 
to weight, should from time to time, be invited to 
take part in the discussions. They should be at liberty 
to attend public lectures and addresses on political 
subjects, and they may even attend political meetings 
with advantage, provided they are there only as 
spectators. But when it comes to active participation 
in. what is called political agitation, I think, we must 
draw a line.’’ 

We hope Mr. Gokhale does not think 
that subsidiary work like that of the Con- 
gress Volunteers which our students have 
always rendered to the United Congress, or 
like that which Bathing Festival and 
Famine volunteers do, or like that which 
Temperance Pickets or Swadeshi Pickets 
have done, is active participation in political 
agitation. We also hope that carrying flags 
and singing patriotic songs in patriotic 
demonstrations are acceptable to him. We 
think all these activities have great edu- 
cational and moral value. 


We think our senior University students, 
such as graduates, should take an active part 
in politics to the same extent as Western Uni- 
versity students do. Ata gathering of Uni- 
versity students recently held at the Hague, 
Mr. Stead asked them to take the initiative in 
organising in all countries a great interna- 
tional boycott against any State that may 
not abide by the dicision of the International 
Parliament in international quarrels. Well, 
if Western University students are thought 
good enough to influence international 
politics, why are our University students to 
be considered so worthless ? 


Curiously enough those officials who 
denounce and would prevent, if they could, 
the presence of students at political 
meetings and their participation in 
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political demonstrations, on the ground, 
among others, that these distract their minds 
and waste their time, encourage school and 
college theatricals, which divert their atten- 
tion from their studies far more and for 
longer periods and which when held at 
night, as is sometimes the case, also injure 
their health. 


Another ‘‘Samiti’’ crushed. 
Here is a Government notification: 


Whereas the Governor-General in Council is of 
opinion that. the Calcutta Anusilan Samity interferes 
with the administration of the law, in exercise of the 
power conferred by ‘Section 16 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908, the Governor-General 
in Council hereby declares the said Association to be 
unlawful.” 

Question.—Where are the proofs to show 
that the Anusilan Samiti interferes with the 
administration of the law? 


“Answer.— In our inner consciousness. 

.Q.—Can they be revealed to mortals, hes, 
non-Olympians # an . 

A.-—-No. 

Concluston.— British bureaucrats are pro- 
bably members of the Esoteric Section of 


the Theosophical Society, as they believe 
in (Police) Mahatmas and occult evidence. 


The uninitiated public only know that the. 


Anusilan ‘Samiti had for their objects 
physical culture, famine relief, rendering 
help to pilgrims during Bathing Festivals, 
and the like. 


The Congress Presidentship. 


The nomination of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
to the presidentship of the ensuing Lahore 
Congress still continues to arouse discus- 
sion and admiration in the papers. The 
Indian World was right in its sur- 
mise that, Sir Pherozeshah’s nomination 
would not evoke any enthusiasm in 
Bengal. That was our reading, too, of 
Bengal feeling. We only thought that its 
semi-prophecy that Bengal might entirely 
abstain from going to the Lahore Congress 
was rather risky, and we stick to that 
opinion still. 


The War between Morocco and Spain. 


_In the words of the Review of Reviews, 
this war began thus: 


Now Spain, which has hitherto fortunately avoided 


. note to 


‘ 
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burning her fingers in Morocco, seems to have been 
drawn into the fatal circle, and she has got the bear 
by the ears in the attempt which she is making to sub- 
due the Riffan mountaineers, who have for centuries 


' preserved a rugged independence close to the Spanish 


coast town of Melilla. ‘The story of how it has come 
about is almost painfully familiar. Some concession- 
naires obtained from El Roghi, the malcontent chief 
of that region, who was in open feud with the Sultan 
of. Morocco, a concession to work mines of lead and 
iron which are believed to exist in the Riffian moun- 
tains. The concessions were invalid until the Sultan 
ratified them, and this the Sultan refused to do. 
Nevertheless; the concessionnaires attempted to 
exploit .their. concessions, and as a_ beginning 
began to construct a railroad from Melilla to the 
mines. This proceeding was resented by the 
mountaineers, who tore up the rails, killed some 
of those: employed in its construction, and acted, in 
short, precisely as savage and independent tribes 
always act when they see the railway mvading their 
territory. Fighting followed, the Spaniards suffered 
a serious reverse, and. war between Spain ake the. 
Riffan mountaineers is in full swing. 


So. justice is on the’ ‘side of .the Moors, 
though. so far they have had the worst of 
the fight: Their-King Mulai Hafid sent a 
“The Powers’ asking for an inter- 
vention against Spain. These’ Powers 
have unanimously replied that a settle- 
ment of. all the questions raised is ex- 
clusively .a matter between Morocco and 
Spain. Of course. But if Spain were 
worsted in the fight, would “The Powers” 


have given the same. reply? And such a 


contingency is not unimaginable. The Moors 
have still some old world heroism left among 
them, as witness the following true story 
narrated by Kaid Belton, the I¢nglishman 
who was appointed to the command of the 
Moorish troops sixteen months ago. 


“On the last official parade which [ attended in 
Fez,’’ he said, ‘‘93 human heads were held up before 
the Sultan on the ends of rifles. Later in the same 
day twenty of El Roghi’s officers had their ‘right 
hands cut off at the wrist. The hands were taken to 
Mulai Hafid on a tray, “sa proof that his orders had 
been carried out. ‘he stumps when the hands are 
cut off-are steeped in a cauldron of boiling oil—not, 
you understand, by way of further torture, but simply 
to stop the bleeding. Well, | never heard so much 
as a whimper from a single one.of those twenty men. 
That in itself was hardihood enough; but that is 
not all. One prisoner, having stretched out his right 
arm and suffered the mutilation, walked over to the 
cauldron of oil, which was placed on a fire. The man 
had’ a cigarette between his lips, and while the stump 
of his arm was plunged in the boiling. liquid he calmly 
stooped and lighted his cigarette at the flames! Later 
on 300 more “heads were brought in. I tried to see 


_ the Sultan again but in vain.’ 


Given modern weapons and a knowledge 
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of modern strategy, these old world heroes 
can work wonders. 


Frontier outrages. 


The N.-W. F. frontier outrages against 
the Hindus should receive the serious atten- 
tion of the Indian Press. The Panjabee has 
been crying itself hoarse over these outrages. 
It would-be scandalous if we remained 
indifferent to the subject longer. 


Students and Finger-prints. 


It seems no indignity is too bad for our 
students. In Madras students who obtain 
the school-leaving certificate must give 
their finger-prints! Are they criminals or 
would-be criminals ? 

If finger-prints be needed for scientific 
* purposes, why choose our students alone for 


making experiments ? Experimenting in 
this fashion is European in origin. Let 
Europeans, therefore, from the highest to 


the lowest, dwelling in India, first set the 
example. Let the svstem be tried in Eu- 
-ropean schools first. 


A Swadeshi Professor resigns. 


Lalit Mohan Das of 
City 


the 
staunch 


Professor 
Calcutta 


College is a 
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Swadeshi worker. Therefore the official- 
ised University had been trying for some 
time past to make his profession miserable 
for him. It seems at the bidding of the 
Bengal Government, the Calcutta University 
practically gave him one of two alternatives 
to choose from: (1) giving an undertaking 
not to address any political meetings in 
future, and (2) severing his connection with his 
College. Asa self-respecting patriot he has 
chosen: the latter course. All honour to him! 
May the Motherland be blessed with plenty 
of such sons. We do hope our countrymen 
will show their appreciation of such self- 
sacrifice by an increasingly determined 
adherence to the cause for which he suffers. 

We have listened to a good many 
Swadeshi speeches of Mr. Das, and know 
him to be a pious man_ who has constantly 
preached a resort only to legitimate me- 
thods. He has been a staunch upholder 
of law and order. It is such a man that 
our “honest Swadeshi’’. Government has 
driven to give up his professorial work in 
sheer disgust. 


Our Holiday Message. 


Fraternise with the people, as. You.An 
one of them. 





Munda bridegroom and bride returning home after marriage. 
Photo by Mr. A. T. Dutt. 
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BuppuaA & Dervaparra. 


From the original water-colour by Priyanath Sinha. By the permission of the Artist. 


Three cdlour blocks by U. Ray. Kuntaline Press, Calcutta. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE tora CENTURY 


By J. T. Sunpervanp, M.A. 


y" is usual to speak of the most marked 
characteristic of the rgth century as 

being its progress in science. Certainly 
the century’s advance in scientific directions 
was very great, and immensely beneficent 
in results. And yet we may well question 
whether its progress in human liberty was 
not quite as great, and even more important 
to the world. It should not be forgotten 
that without liberty science itself “can 
accomplish little or nothing. Indeed it 
was not until after conditions of human 
freedom had become widespread that science 
made any of its most important advances. 
Freedom is the indispensable condition’ of 
all growth and all attainment. But give 
men liberty and sooner or later all other 
good will follow. It seems probable, 
therefore, that not the scientific discoveries 
of the zgth century, splendid as these were, 
but the extension of human liberty by the 
wide-spread establishment of popular consti- 
tutional governments, will be set down by 
future historians as the century’s crowning 
contribution to the welfare of the human 
race, and therefore as its highest achieve- 
ment. 

Few who have not their attention es- 
pecially called to the subject, are likely to 
understand how little popular government 
there was in the world at the beginning of 
the 19th century, and how much at its 
close. 


Look at Europe. important 


The only 


European nation which when the century 
opened had a constitutional government or 
a government in which any considerable 
number of the people had a voice, was Great 
Britain. She had a Parliament through 
which, not indeed all the people, nor even 
a majority, but through which an important 
minority of the British people could make 
their wishes felt in shaping the laws under 
which they were to live. On the Continent, 
two very small nations, Holland and Switzer- 
land, enjoyed a measure of freedom. But 
everywhere else, and among all the strong 
nations, absolutism reigned. The king, the 
emperor, or the czar was everything, the 
people were nothing. When the century 
closed what was the condition of things? 
Not only had Great Britain greatly extended 
the franchise, and righted many wrongs, 
but every important country in Europe 
except Russia and Turkey had obtained a 
constitutional government giving representa~ 
tion to the people; and since the present 
century opened even Turkey has set up a 
representative government and a parliament, 
while Russia has been given at least a 
semblance of a parliament. 

Can we realize how great a change all 
this means,—to be effected in a_ single 
century ? Can we realize how great 1s its 
import to humanity? At the beginning of 
the 19th century the will of the people a 
negligible matter! At the close of the 
century the will of the people the ruling 
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power, which no government dared to 
disobey! To be sure most of the nations of 
Europe are still nominally monarchies. But 
the monarchs in most cases are not much 
more than ornaments,—sometimes conveni- 
ent ornaments, sometimes mischief-making 
ornaments, always costly ornaments. 
Seldom do they possess very much import- 
ance except as ornaments; for every one of 
them, even the Emperor William of Ger- 
many, who likes so well to talk as if he owned 
the whole German people, body and soul, 
knows very well that if he seriously opposed 
and alienated his people, he would 
immediately lose his throne. 

Leave Europe and pass to America, and 
what do we find? Take the case of Canada. 
At the beginning of the century she was a 
colony of Great Britain; at the end she 
was the same. But what a different thing 
does it mean to be a British colony now, 
from what it did a hundred years ago! 
Then colonies were regarded as the posses- 
sions of the mother-land, to be ruled and 
managed for her benefit. They were 
thought of as “a national asset, which 
should be made to yield as much profit as 
possible to the mother-country.” Savs 
Green in his History of the English people: 
“Of the right of the mother country to 
monopolize the trade of her colonies 
. . . no Englishman had a_ doubt.” 
Says Lecky: “England made it a fixed 
maxim of her commercial policy to repress 
the prosperity of her colonies by crushing 
every industry that could possibly compete 
with the home market.”* That was the 
condition of things at the beginning of the 
19th century. At the end, all had changed. 
Canada was virtually as free as the mother 
country herself. She managed her affairs 
in her own way. Her own people were her 
rulers. She retained her connection with the 
mother-land; but it was not a connection 
of subjection on the one hand and domina- 
tion on the other; it 


was a_ voluntary 
connection, prompted by the love and 
honor of a daughter to a mother. During 


the period of one hundred years or a little 
more England had learned a great lesson in 
the treatment of colonies. She had learned 


* This view still obtains regarding dependencies, 
such as India; but itis no longer entertained regard- 
ing colonies, such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 
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itin part at least from her experience in 
connection with those American colonies, 
now known as the United States, which 
had broken off from-her to form a govern-- 
ment of their own, but which might have 
been kept as her loyal daughters still, as 
firmly allied to her as is Canada, if only, a 
century and a third ago, she had treated. 
them with the same fairness and the same * 
consideration for their interests, which she 
now shows to her Canadian and Australian 
colonies. Thus we see what an advance 
Canada made in freedom during the roth 
century. 

Turn .to the Republic of the United 
States. At the beginning of the century 
the United States was a constitutional 
representative government, based wholly 
upon the will of the people. It was the 
same at the end. It had made little 
advance in popular freedom, because there 
little room for advance. However, 


was 
one very great result for the cause oi 
popular liberty in the world had been 


achieved. At the beginning of the century 
there was very general doubt among the 
nations of Europe regarding the permanency 
of the government of the United States, or 
indeed regarding the permanence of any 
government based wholly upon the popular 
will. But by the end of the century that 
doubt had largely passed away. The 
world had been shown in America an 
object lesson of a republic-a government 
resting wholly upon the will of the people, 
without king, emperor or hereditary 
aristocracy—enduring more than a century, _ 
meeting successfully nearly every kind of 

trial and strain that a government is ever 
called upon to meet, including wars both 

foreign and domestic, and growing from a 

nation of four or five millions occupying a 

little strip of territory along the Atlantic © 
sea-board, to a nation of seventy-fhve or 
eighty millions, occupying a territory that 

stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 

and yet at the.end of the century stronger 
as a government than ever before and , 
having a far more assured future than it 
had when the century began. Thus a 
demonstration: was given to the world 
such as it had never seen, that popular 
institutions are safe, that men can be trusted 
to rule themselves, that no governments 
are so stable or can pass through crises so 
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securely as those that - are “broad-based 
eee the people’s will.” 

Pass from Canada and the Umtea States 
to other parts of America, and what do 
we find? When the 19th century began, 
nearly the whole of the rest of the Con- 
tinent-—North America and South—was in 
subjection to Spain or other foreign powers, 
and‘ was ruled tyranically for the benefit 
of:those powers. Nawhere was there free- 
dom, nowhere -was there self-rule, nowhere 
was there popular government. When the 
century ended Spain with her oppression 
had been driven from the Continent, and 
self-governing republics covered nearly the 
entire area from the United States on the 
north to Patagonia on ‘the south. -Many 
of these republics, it is true, had passed 
through troubled experiences. But it was 
because their populations were extremely 
heterogenous, and to.a very large extent 
unintelligent; and because they had been 
under foreign rule and. therefore had been 
able to obtain little or no training in self- 
g-vernment. But they have been growing 
in intelligence, and learning:by experience ; 
and their governments have become steadily 
more stable, more wise, and more efficient, 
showing that even peoples who are not 
very far advanced in civilization can govern 
themselves at least better than others can 
govern them; and that by governing 
themselves they rise far faster and more 
surely than would otherwise be possible. 
Thus we see that the roth century ended 
with all America, as well as. most of 


Europe, under popular constitutional.govern-* 


ment. -_ ; 

Nor may . we stop with Europe and 
America. Australia is now. ‘self-governed, 
like Canada. So is New Zealand. So are 
the British colonies in South Africa. Until 
they were destroyed by the Boer war there 
were in South Africa two republics.. Even 


into Asia the spirit of liberty has penetrated. 


The old empire of Japan has transformed 
herself into a constitutional monarchy with 
popular representation. China is soon to 


have a constitutional government and a 
is struggling for the 
The Phrlipine Islands are urgently 
asking for self-rule, and if the United States’. 
people are true to the principles for which: 
they have always stood, there will be ere- 


parliament. Persia 


Same. 


long a republic in Asia. What a record of 
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progress in popular Bovernmicnt is all this, 
for a single century! 

,We should remember that popular govern- 
ment means not only new power: put into 
the hands of the people, but power which 
may be’ used, is being used, and more and 
more will be used, for human betterment. 
It’ is immensely significant, that in nearly. 
every land in the world where popular 
government has been established, popular 
education has been provided for. That is 
what giving power to the people means. 
The: people see the value of education ; 
therefore they want education for their 
children, Put legislation into their hands 
and they proceed at once to’ secure what 
they desire. 

But government in the hands of the 
people means much besides education. : It 
means freedom of speech and of the press. 
It means better Jaws of a hundred kinds: 
It means reforms of a hundred’ kinds. It 
means protection to children, protection to 
women, protection to’ the poor, protection 
to labor, protection of the interests of the 
people generally. 

Still another very important thing it 
means. It means muchin the direction of 
the promotion of religious freedom and 
equality: The 19th century saw almost as 
much advance in religious liberty. as in 
civil and political. Note the steps of ‘such 
advance that were taken in England.: At 
the beginning of the century no person was 
allowed by law to hold any civil or military 
office who was not willing to take certain. 
religious oaths and to partake. .of the 
communion according to the rites of. the 
Anglican Church.: Of course this cut: off 
dissenters, and nearly all persons except 
members of the Church of England. ..‘The 
injustice.of such a requirement was plain 
to all excépt those who would not see. 
It took Jong struggles to -effect a.reform ; 
but in -1828, 1845: and 1858 laws were 
enacted granting their rights, first to Pro- 
testant dissenters, then to Roman Catholics, 
and finally to Jews. The struggle was 
most prolonged in Ireland. A large majority 
of the Irish people were Roman Catholics. 
But notwithstanding this fact, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, which was the 
established church of Protestant England, 
was made also the established church of 
Catholic: Ireland, and Irish Catholics were 
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' taxed to support it. This flagrant injustice 
was done away with in 1869. 

Strange to say, the greatest strongholds of 
bigotry and tyranny in England were the 
Universities. Until far on past the middle 
of the century the great national Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge restricted their 
full privileges of education to persons who 
could subscribe to the creed of the Esta- 
blished Church. This wrong to the English 
people was righted in 1871. 

Perhaps these that have been enumerated 
are the most important cases that occurred 
in Great Britain in which ecclesiastical 
tyranny was restrained and religious freedom 
and equality were advanced by legal enact- 
ments during the 19th century. 

But. the spirit of religious freedom was 
at work everywhere, outside of Great Britain 
as well as inside, and it manifested itself 
in many ways. “There was a steady tendency 
throughout. the century, among the leading 
nations of the world, to give freedom to all 
forms of faith, and to place the adherents 
of all on an equality before the law. This 
has not everywhere been fully accomplished ; 
and yet the general movement has been 
unmistakably in this direction. 

Throughout Canada, the United States, 


and I believe Australia, there is no state 


church. As regards the United States, the 
Constitution guarantees religious freedom 
to.all the people. The constitutions of most 
of the individual states do the same. All 
the states guard themselves against religious, 
ecclesiastical, and sectarian entanglement. 
Everywhere in the nation public education is 
established on a strictly non-sectarian basis. 

It is) worthy of notice that during the 
19th century two such important events 
occurred in.connection with the Roman 
‘ Catholic Church, as the final suspension 
or death of the Inquisition, and the loss of 
temporal power on the part of the Pope. Of 
course both these events are signs of marked 
growth in the spirit of religious liberty, and 
marked decline in the spirit of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, among Christian peoples. 

From all these examples we see that the 
progress of the last century in religious 
liberty kept pace with its progress in crvil 
and political liberty, 

I do not mean that there were not here 
and there arrests of: progress, and even 
retrogressions. I do not mean that the 
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century did not commit crimes against 
liberty. Onthe contrary, under the head 
of such crimes, it is easy to call to mind 
many of a very dark hue, such as the dis- 
memberment of Poland; the overthrow of 
the Republic of Hungary; the persecution 
of the Jews in Russia; the treatment of 
inferior .races by more than one of the 
Christian nations; King Leopold’s brutal- 
ities in the Congo States; England’s 
forcing of the opium trade upon China at 
the cannon’s mouth; America’s conquest 
of the Philipine Islands, and her so long 
withholding of self-rule from the Filipino 
people ;—and Englishmen might profitably 
consider whether their absolutist rule in India 
could not be included in this list. These 
and not a few other 19th century deeds 
against liberty make one hang his head in 
shame. And yet, relatively speaking, these 
are scarcely. more than spots.on the sun. 
They are only ugly blots.and marks on.what 
in many respects is a great and splendid 
picture. Beyond question the 19th century 
was the greatest in modern times, 1f not the 
greatest in human history. And in nothing 
was it greater than in its achievements for 
human liberty—civil, political, and religious. 

Opponents of liberty declare that liberty 
is dangerous, that it leads to anarchy and 
overthrow of all government.. Men could 
not be more mistaken. Absolutism is what 
breeds anarchy, as the case of Russia shows, 
and as the situation in India is beginning 
to show. It isin the freest lands that men 
are the most gladly and heartily law- 
abiding. Laws made by tyranny and 
oppression, men hate, and will violate 
them whenever they think they can do so 
with impunity. Laws made by liberty and 
justice, men learn to love, and therefore 
have no desire to violate them. 

All the progress of the past has been the 
child of liberty. From liberty: must, be 
born all the progress of the future. Only 
the free mind discovers new truth. Only 
the free mind advances beyond its fellows, 
Only the free mind can ever carry the world 
on and up to new intellectual and-moral 
attainments. Therefore if humanity 1s to 
advance beyond its present stage, liberty in 
every form is simply indispensable, liberty 
of thought, liberty of conscience, liberty of 
speech, liberty of the press, political Itberty, 
religious liberty. 


ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 


If there is anything that we may be sure 
of, if there is anything that the roth century 
settled, it is that liberty, both political and 
religious, is in the world to stay. The cause 
of liberty 1s not going backward; it is 
certain to go forward. Liberty will make 
mistakes. But by its very mistakes it will 
learn wisdom. It was long ago said, “The 
cure for the evils of liberty is more liberty.” 
The saying is eternally true. The mistakes 
will be corrected. Political liberty will 
march on until all the governments of the 
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world are constitutional governments, until 
it is everywhere confessed that the only 
power which has the right to make laws for 
any people is that which resides in the 
people themselves. Religious liberty -will 
march on, until toleration 1s everywhere ; 
until freedom of thought and conscience is 
universal; until there is fraternity and 
goodwill between all the sects of Christen- 
dom and all the religions of the world. 


Hartrorp, U.S.A. 


ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 


(Translated from Persian MSS). 
Section IV. 


ABOUT THE SHIAHS AND THE 
HINDUS. 


Sunni refuses to marry Shiah’s 
daughter. | 


UHULLAH Khan at the time of his 
death made a will in the presence of 
Oazi Abdullah. One clause of his will 
was this: “I ama Sunni, and have withdrawn 
from the practice of my [Shiah] ancestors. 
Please wed my two -daughters to Sunnis.” 
The Qazi reported this matter to the 
Emperor, who wrote, “Hypocrisy ts practised 
in lifetime; but it is a novelty to play 
the hypocrite on the death-bed! Probably 
[he has acted so] out of regard for his sons 
and surviving relatives... This hypocritical 
step will benefit him if only his sons also 
assent to it. At all events you ought to 
act according to his last will. Give his 
elder daughter to Prince Muhammad ‘Azim 
and the younger to Siadat Khan, the son of 
the late Siadat Khan.” Next. day Siadat 
Khan ‘submitted, ‘This house-born slave 
is unwilling [to marry Ruhullah Khan’s 
daughter]. How do we know that she too 
holds the creed of the Sunnis? In case she 
perseveres in her own faith, what can be 
done?” 


Text.—Ir. MS. 10a, 
beginning. . 


$68. 


MS. N. 4a incomplete at 


Notes.—Ruhullah Khan I, the son of Khalilullah 
Khan and Hamida Banu, was Bakhsht or Paymaster 
from Jan. 1680 to his death (about June 1692). In 
September 1686 he was appointed Subahdar of 
Bijapur in addition. One of his daughters was 
married to Prince Azim, a son of Bahadur Shah, on 
26th June 1692. (Life in AMasirul-umara ii, 309-315. 
His death is described in 4.4. 3488 Khaft Khan ti. 
407). The title of Siadat Khan (the younger) was given 
to the son of Siadat Khan Syed Ughlan, in 1608. 
Khawajah Abdullah-(son of M. Sharif) was appointed 
Qazi of the Imperial Court in May 1685; died 1698. 


‘$69. Ruhullah Khan’s death and 
funeral. 


When the Emperor went to visit Ruhullah 
Khan in his [last] illness, he was insensible. 
On regaining consciousness he made a 
salam and recited the following couplet : 
With what pride will this supplicant leave the world, 
As you have come to his head at the time of his 
giving up the ghost ! 
The Emperor burst into tears and said, 
“In no condition whatever should one 
despair of God's grace. Recovery and hope 
are not remote from His mercy (1.e., beyond 
His power). But as death is inevitable to 
every man, tell me your heart’s wish, and 
| shall certainly grant it.” Ruhullah Khan 
stretched out his hand, rubbed it on His 
Majesty’s feet, and said, ‘Through the 
blessing of these feet all my wishes in my 
lifetime were gratified. [ now pray for 
this only that your Majesty may not mind 
the incompetence of my sons, but keep 
them under the shadow of your training, 
appoint those that are fit for any office to 
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that post, and, in the case of those that are 


incompetent, remember the services of 
their forefathers.” ‘The Emperor replied, 
“T agree with all my heart and life.” 


Then the Khan submitted, “Concerning 
the marriage of my two daughters, I have 
already sent a petition to your Majesty 
through the nazgir, stating that [ had been 
spiritually guided to the Sunni creed, and 
given up the practices of my [Shiah] ancestors 
and requesting that both of them might 
be married to well-born members of the 
Sunni sect. [ now orally pray that your 
Majesty may order Qazi Muhammad Akram 
to come and carry out the washing and 
shrouding of my corpse.” The Emperor 
bowed his head down, smiled, and said, 
‘Verily love for his children has rendered 
this man helpless. There ts no falling off 
in your wisdom and power of contrivance. 
Most probably you have made this plan in 
the hope that out of respect for the pure 
soul of a Sunni [ shall look graciously at 
and show kindness to your children. But 
this plan can do good if only every one of 
them too says the same thing (1.¢., accepts 
the Sunni creed). There is no probability 
at all that they would lay this shame (z.e., 
apuostacy) on themselves. However, [ ought 
to carry out your will ostensibly, according 
to the” Canonical Law.” Saying this he re- 
peated a passage of the Quran (fatiha) and 
cameaway. After the Khan’s death, the Qazi 
came according to the will of the deceased. 
One Aga Beg, a confidenttal servant of 
Ituhullah Khan, showed the Qazi a letter 
written by the Khan and sealed with his 
own seal, which stated, “If at the time of 
washing and shrouding my body, the Qazi 
comes according to the will of this humble 
person and the order of the Emperor, Aga 
Beg should be appointed the Qazi’s deputy 
for doing this work. This poor man does 
not venture to give trouble to his Holiness 
the Qazi. The mere fact of the Qazi 
coming to my house will be the cause of 
the salvation of thts sinner.” 

This Aga Beg had outwardly assumed the 
titles of Aqa and Beg, but he was [really] 
one of the expert Shiah theologians. The 
Qazi had discovered his scholarship from 
his having often at parties entered into 
discussions fearlessly and promptly when 
face to face with learned men. The Qazi, 
on reading the letter, became aware of the 
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truth of the case, wz., the invitation of the 
Oazt and the delegation of the work [of 
washing] to Aqa Beg was a mere form of 
pleasantry (shakl-1-khush-tabat). So, being 
displeased, he told Muhammad Ghaus, the. 
news-wwriter of the Qazi’s court, to put it at 
once ina letter and send the letter to -the 
Emperor quickly by means of a slave (qul}, 
so that an answer might be brought.. 

When the sheet of the news-letter was 
presented to the Emperor, he wrote, “At the-” 
time of his death he has cast disgrace.on the 
whole of his past life, and spread a covering. - 
over the face of his work. It is not necessary 
for the Oazi to stay there. The late ‘Khan 
during his lifetime had made deception 
his characteristic. And at his .death, too, 
he pursued this detestable habit to the end! 
What concern have [ with anybody’s faith ?- 
Let Jesus follow his own religion and Moses 
his own. ‘The proposal for the marriage of’ 
his daughters to Sunnis was also a, kind .of 
gtratagem, [employed in the hope| that the 
poor simple-witted voung nobles who would 
be involved in this misfortune (7c, would 
marry these Shiah girls) would necessarily out | 
of love for their wives withdraw their 
hands from the long-standing faith of their 
ancestors 1nd hecome new converts to 
Shiahism. God protect us from the 
wickedness of our passions and the 
sinfulness of our actions’’. . 

Zext.—Ir. MS. 13a—14a, MS. N. 13b—16a- 


§ 70. Hindu prisoners of war executed. 


During the siege of the fort of Satara, 
in the blessed month of Ramzan, four 
Muslims and nine Hindus out of a party 
that had made a sortie from the fort, were 
taken prisoners. The Emperor ordered 
Qazi Muhammad Akram, the Court Qazi, 
to investigate the question with the help 
of the muftzs and report as to what should 
be done. After examining [the Canon Law] 
he told the Emperor that if the infidels 
accepted Muhammadanism it would be a 
ground for releasing them, and that the 
Muslims should be kept in prison for three 
years. ) 

Across the sheet of the [legal] problem His 
Majesty wrote, ‘This decision is according 
to the Hanafi school; decide the case [in 
some other way,| that control over the 
kingdom may not, be lost. Ours is not the 
rigid Shiah creed, that there should be only 
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one tree in anentire village.t Praised be other side of the river Bhima. [t is necessary 
God! there are four schools [of Sunni to increase the population of the grain- 
theology] based on truth, [each] according market of the place, and thereby cause 
to its age and time.” much provision to arrive at the Imperial 
‘After he had written this, the Qazi and camp. But this [peopling of the place] 
muftis pronounced another decision, saying, cannot be effected without abolishing the 
“From the Fatawa-1-Alamgiri we derive the  poll-tax (yazia) on the Hindu residents of 
sentence that the Hindu and Muslim the place. Please order that Inayatullah 
’ [prisoners of war] should be executed asa Khan may send a letter patent (sanad) of 
- deterrent.” The Emperor wrote, “I agree exemption [from jazza.]” 

to it. They must be executed before | The Emperor wrote, ‘‘l do not take 
break the fast [of Ramzan, at sunset], for helpers from among the worshippers. 
I shall not break my fast till I see the Your wish for the colonising of the grain- 
[severed] heads of the rebels.” So, Muhar- market at the tomb, and your upsetting 
ram Khan with the help of Sarbarah Khan the command contained in the text of 
kotwal, about sunset brought the heads and the holy Quran concerning jagta,—which 1s 
placed them before the Emperor in the ‘[Chastise them till they pay Jazia 
Court. from the hand because] they are. 
Text —Ir. MS. 8a& 6, MS. N. 35-360. disobedient’, by substituting for it the 
Notes——Satara was captured by Aurangzib aftera words ‘they deserve to be excused’,— 
siege extending from 8th December 1699 to 21st April are a thousand stages remote from the perfect 


1700. Muhammad Akram was appointed Qazi of : ; a. 
«the Imperial Court in May 1698 and died shortly wisdom and obedience to the aueust Relig 


_after October 1705. There are four schools of Islamic OUS Law which are possessed by this trusted 
law accepted by the Sunnis, véz., the Hanafi, the servant aware of mysentiments. Evidently, 
Shafi, the Hanbali, and the Maliki. The mufti is g group of your companions,—the habit of 
Gedney aeghie Min wh eens oe dessa Webern, mere oo blentle i nen 
The Fatawa-t-Alanigiri is a code of the decisions of Sweepers, is to create suspicion in 
former Islamic lawyers selected, harmonised and the hearts of men,—have made you 
arranged by order of Aurangzib by a syndicate of- blind and go astray, and have, through 
scholars under the presidency of Shaikh Nizam, at a  jmmature greed, given to this worthless idea 


cost of nearly two lakhs of rupees. It was a mere goer aoe, Oe . 
compilation, with none of the originality and value of a place in your heart which is receptive 


the Code Napoleon. of allurements. How can this old man, 
stricken in years and experienced in affairs 


$71. The Jazia to be inexorably levied. [z.e., Aurangzib] be deceived?” Verse 


The Emperor learnt from the letter of Go away ! and set this trap for another bird, 
Firuz Jang Khan, who was appointed to As the nest of the phoenix is built high.’’ 
take care of the base-camp (bungah) at Text.—MS. N. 56. 10.—68. 6. 
Islampuri and to.guard the road _ from Notes.—Firuz Jang was sent in October 1701 to 


Burhanpur to the place .of the Emperor's guard the Imperial base-camp at Islampuri, on 


ae . the Bhima river. (d47.A. 445.) For Aurangzib’s 
stay,—'‘The tomb of the old slave-girl, the strictness in collecting the jazza, see Khafi Khan, ii, 
mother of [this] hereditary servant, is on the 279, 378. 


+ The reading of MS. N. Its meaning is supplied . (Concluded.) 
by Ir. MS., which reads ‘that only one decision can 
be extracted from it.’ JADUNATH SARKAR. 


A REVIEW OF THE MODERN WORLD 


, Hi. approach the modern European situation 
THE SITUATION IN EvUROPE. from that starting point, and consider first 
MONG the last of the subjects discusséd of all the new ‘Turkish Constitution and 

in the previous paper was that of the its possibilities. 
new forces at work in the Islamic It may be said, with some confidence, 
lands ‘of Western Asia. It will be well to that no greater shock of surprise has come 
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to the chancellories of Europe in modern 
times than the peaceful revolution by which 
Turkey passed in a few short months from 
a despotism, under which no progress was 
possible, to a constitutional government, 
under which progress on modern lines has 
become an assured hope. Even the shock 
which followed the astonishing results of 
the Russo-Japanese War was inferior to this; 
for this was an event in Europe itself, taking 
place at the very doors and closely affecting 
every European nation. But in History it 
is always the unexpected that happens, and 
the twentieth century,though not yet a decade 
old, has been rich in surprises. 

There were two forces which made the 
Turkish Revolution a success. First, there 
was the Young Turk Party, which had 
been educated in the Universities of modern 
Europe, many of them having been con- 
demned to years of exile under the ban of 
the late Sultan. Secondly, there was the 
Army, recruited from the peasantry, one of 
the finest fighting forces in the world, 
though continually under-paid and under- 
fed. The ease with which the revolution 
was carried through was’ due to the fact 
that the Army, almost to a man, sided with 
the young Turks. 

Austria, to the disgrace of a Christian 
Power, seized the moment of the’ Revolu- 
tion for the annexation of two provinces. 
These provinces were much nearer by race 
to Servia than Austria, and akin also to 
Russia. Servia was prepared to go to 
war with Austria, and called upon her 
kinsman Russia to join her. Then followed 
a diplomatic crisis the secret of which has 
not yet been fully disclosed to the world, 
but of which the main facts are fairly 
certain. [he Russian people were as eager 
to go to war on behalf of their own kins- 
men, as they had been unwilling to go to 
war against Japan a few years before. A 
fight with Austria on behalf of Servia would 
have been extremely popular among the 
Russian Slavs. Germany at this crisis 
offered her aid to Austria, and it was 
accepted. Secretly, under the pretence of 
army manoeuvres, two hundred thousand 
troops were moved to the most vulnerable 
point of the Russian frontier. Then, 
without any previous pourparlers, Germany 
deciared her ultimatum. Russia must 
abandon Servia. If she did not, the Ger- 
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man Army would cross the Russian frontier. 
Russia was taken unawares, and submitted 
in silence to this exhibition of the ‘velvet 
glove’ combined with the ‘mailed fist.’ 

It has been necessary thus to go into the 
complex situation, which followed the 
rise of the new Turkish constitution, because 
it reveals on the one hand the meaning of 
the often repeated phrase, that Europe is 
an ‘armed camp’, and on the other hand 
because it explains the new grouping of 
the greater Powers. Austria has now been 
brought into the closest alliance with 
Germany—an alliance sealed by this latest 
coup-de-main. Russia on the other hand 
has been forced to realize her own weak- 
ness and is now busy cementing friendships 
with France and England. England, in her 
turn, has been led to open her eyes widely 
to the danger of German invasion, and to 
realize that, if a struggle comes with 
Germany, there will be no previous warning 
or interval for preparation. 

The great factors which make war 
between Germany and England a serious 
possibility in the near future are the commer- 
cial rivalry between the two nations and 
the rapid increase of German population 


which causes her to seek to found an 
Empire beyond the seas. This rivalry 
between the Powers has led to feverish 


activity in warship building, carried on at 
reckless expense. Such a strain on resources, 
as this involves, is only less destructive and 
depleting than an actual naval war with 
all its bloodshed and horror. 

This commercial rivalry between the two 
leading countries of modern Europe has 
brought into existence a new economic 


school of politicians within the British 
Empire itself. This new school bids fair to 
be as powerful and historical tn the 


twentieth century,as the Free Trade Party 
was in the Victorian Age. Their pro- 
gramme of Tariff Reform leads directly to 
Protection, and they couple their Protection 
policy with a vigorous Imperialism. 

To India the rise of this new school of 
politicians is of doubtful value. While it 
is true that the principle of Protection 
would by itself lead logically to economic 
justice being done to India, and the Cotton 
Excise duties being rescinded, yet on the 
other hand the Imperialism, which is bound 
up with Protection, may lead to a sacrifice 
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For it 1s likely 
itself a noxious 


of India for the colonies. 
to produce in England 
growth of the colonial principle of the 
‘dominance of the white’. If a Liberal Free 
Trade Government can only make a feeble 
and ineffective protest against the treat- 
ment of British Indians in the Transvaal, 
-, the prospect is not hopeful under a Conserva- 
tive and Imperialist regime. 

But it would be an incomplete arid 
altogether onesided picture of modern 
Europe, which described it merely as the 
arena of ‘armed camps’ and ‘commercial 
rivalries’. These, after all, are but two of 
the aspects of the intensity of the modern 
struggle for existence. That struggle can- 
not be escaped in the progressive strivings 
of humanity, and along with it come the 
compensations of the strenuous life,—stren- 
uous in original thought, strenuous in 
scientific enquiry, strenuous in new dis- 
covery, as well as strenuous in the more 
material sphere. If there are great and 
glaring vices in modern civilisation, there 
are also high virtues. Corruptio optim 
pessima is true; but it is something to have 
striven for the optima and not been content 
merely with the bona. 

Europe to-day, especially in her more 
active northern regions, 1s working out 
problems of social organisation, of scientific 
research, of higher education, of moral and 
spiritual truth—problems whose solutions 
will ennoble humanity long after. the time 
when 

The war drums beat no longer 
And the battle flags are furled. 

It is therefore a mistake to picture Europe 
to-day as given over to materialism and 
lacking altogether in spirituality. It is one 
of those cheap contrasts between East and 
West which should either be avoided 
altogether, or else be qualified by saving 
clauses. For behind all the rush and 
hurry, the glare and glamour of modern 
European life, which must appear to the 
Eastern so frivolous on the surface, there 
sits an army of patient, persistent thinkers 
and workers,—men whose minds and hearts 
are set on the discovery of truth; men who 
are ready to sacrifice all traditions and 
preconceptions in the search for truth; men 
who are increasing the domains of truth and 
pursuing fresh, untrodden roads. They may 
not all be definitely religious, in the 
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orthodox sense of the term, but they cannot 
be called un-spiritual; for they ‘endure as 
seeing the invisible’ and they work on in 
faith. 

It is this spirit of strenuous enquiry, this 
determination to reach results which ‘are 
true and are no lie’, that is the mark of the 
Modern Age. It has led to the establish- 
ment of Science and to the ‘Historical 
method’. There isa Renaissance,—-a Revival 
of learning in Europe to-day, no less than a 
Renaissance in Asia. The ‘Revival of 
learning’ in this Modern Age of Europe 1s 
not that of Latin and Greek, but of Science 
and History. This is Lord Acton’s statement, 


and those who have felt the power of 
European Universities will recognise its 
truth. The same factors have led to a 


liberalising of religion, which has not 
diminished, but rather increased its earnest- 
ness and devotion. 

We turn from these high themes to a 
consideration of Europe as a whole, and its 
marked racial divisions. It has been said by 
a great modern statesman, that when a real 
crisis comes, which compels men to take 
sides, then the separate European nations 
will be merged, and races will be the 
only units. He went on to describe his 
meaning by declaring that, ultimately, the 
races of Europe (as moulded by their 
different civilisations) might be divided 
roughly into five,—the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Latin, the German, the Ottoman, and the 
Slav. The division is clearly a very imperfect 
one (it omits the Celt and the Greek and the 
Norse) ; it depends also more on the mould- 
ing of civilisation than on ultimate physical 
origins (physically the Anglo-Saxon and 
the German are the same): but it well 


pourtrays in large masses the many varieties 


of modern European life, and gives a useful 
and serviceable picture of its diversity in 
unity. 

Religious differences tend to follow the 
same line as racial. The Latin countries 
of Spain and Italy and France are, with 
Austria, the stronghold of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Ottomans are Mus- 
lims; the Slavs of Russia, Servia, Austria 


and Bulgaria are adherents of the Greek 


Church: all the countries of the North, 
except Ireland, are supporters of the Re- 
formed Churches. It will be seen that 
Austria cannot be placed under a single 
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head; for Austria is at the centre of Europe 
and as such forms the central meeting-point 
of races. She is partly German, partly Slav, 
partly Magyar. So 

When an attempt is made to define 
further the characteristics of each racial 
group, the work of discrimination is more 
difficult. The Anglo-Saxon is more slug- 
gish by nature, with a talent for practical 
compromise and political organisation. In 
religion he is practical, unspeculative and 
puritan. The Latin is more quick and 
sensitive, with a talent for artistic and 
emotional expression in life. He is con- 
servative and traditional in religion, except 
where a revolt takes place and he becomes 
a free-thinker. The German is more 
thorough and plodding, with a talent for 
method in life. In religion he is radical 
and speculative. The Ottoman is simple 
and frugal (except in the large towns) with 
a talent for hard endurance. His religious 
nature is strong and somewhat fatalistic. 
The Slav is passive and enduring, with 
sudden outbursts of volcanic passion and 
great powers of devotion. In religion he 
is still medieval, displaying often a beauti- 
ful form of the mystical ascetic life. 

As the traveller passes over Europe he 
can note, even with the outward eye, these 
changes in race and civilisation. The quick 
eager gesture of the French is replaced by 
the silent, somewhat stolid, stare of the 
Englishman. The Russian peasant, again, 
is like nothing in Western Europe. He 
seems scarcely to have changed outwardly 
since’ the time that he passed from the 
table-lands of Central Asia. The Turk even 
more clearly belongs to Asia. His dress and 
manners are eastern rather than western. 


The German character is more difficult to. 


describe. It is marked with a strong military 
tone among the men, while, among the 
women, there is no one more domestic than 
the German Haus-frau. | 

Within the same groups the changes are 
much less noticeable. The Latin Races have 
singularly marked characteristics of their 
own. Southern Europe is homogeneous. 
The Germans of Austria, Bavaria, Switzer- 
land and Prussia have commontraits. The 
Scotsman and Englishman are closely allied. 
So are also the Dane and the Swede in the 
North, and the Russian and the Serb tn the 
East, 
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Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his Western Civi- 
lisation, imagines a state of Europe in the 
future, when a great German Confederation 
will stretch from Holland to beyond the 
Danube, a Slav Federation meeting it 


from the East and a Latin Federation 
from the West. Such divisions are im- 


possible to predict with any certainty. The 
womb of the future may have a different 
fate in store for Europe. Some Napoleon 
may arise and change in a generation the 
map of Europe and upset all calculations. 
But the fact remains that federations seem 
likely to develop as time goes on, and 
that kindred nations,while living their indi- 
vidual life, will also be merged in a larger 
whole. Such a process has been rapidly 
taking place among the younger civilisations 
of the world. We shall meet with it in 
America, Africa and Australia. In this con- 
nexion the question is sometimes asked, will 
India ever become a ‘Nation’? Will it not 
rather develop into a group of natidns? 
The sudden rise of Bengal itself, with its 
individual national consciousness, has made 
this question of practical consequence. 
The answer.is really in the affirmative in 
both cases. India can become a nation 
in the larger sense of the word, just as the 
United States is a nation, and yet at the 
same time ample room may be left for the 
separate parts of India to develop a 
distinct nationality of their own, This 
would be wholly in accord with the Tines 
of modern progress. 

It may be asked, what of the Angio- 
Saxon in his tiny group of islands? With 
whom will he federate? The answer lies 
across the sea. Anglo-Saxon federation 
will be found in the colonies rather than in 
the continent of Europe. England may 
have an entente cordiale with France, but 
she will federate with Canada, South 
Africa and Australia. At present the 
difficulties of sea-distance makes such 
federation somewhat unpractical. But this 
barrier is every day becomig less formidable 
owing to the speed of modern travel. The 
language barrier is not felt at all, for 
English has been from the first the ruling 
language. 

It will be noted that India has not been 
mentioned in this Anglo-Saxon federation. 
India can never be treated asa colony. Unity 
of race can alone make this colonial relation 
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possible, and India is racially distinct. She 
may be a dependency or an ally ora rival: 
she cannot be a blood connexion. She may 
acknowledge England as a conqueror or a 
friend or a foe: she cannot own heras a 
mother. For Indians there can be but one 
mother and one motherland and thatis India 
herself. This truth should be realized frankly 


‘when ‘colonial’ self-government is put for- 


ward as an objective. In the case of asmaller 
population, suchas that of the French in 
Canada, absorption within a larger whole 
is possible; but here again India with her 
three hundred millions is far too vast to be 
absorbed. She stands and must ever 
stand asan entity by herself, one of the 
largest racial units of the world. She ts 
linked to England by the closest ties, but 
these ties are not, and never can be, racial. 

What, it may be asked in conclusion, will 
be the effect of the new situation in 
European politics on India herself? The 
rivalry between England and Germany is 
here the most important factor to be 
considered. We have already noticed the 
growth of the new Tariff Reform Party in 
England and the strength it draws from the 
German peri]. If the triumph of this Party 
bring with ita reaction and a distrust in 
England of Indian Reform measures by Act 
of Parliament, there should be no despond- 
ency among Indians themselves, but rather 
a stronger determination than ever to press 
on with social and educational work which 
will remove internal evils. Such work has 
within itself the element of permanency 
which is lacking in party politics. 

But another aspect of the German rivalry 
cannot be over-looked. Germany has for 
a whole generation been pressing strenuously 
forward in Turkey and the Nearer East. 
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The Baghdad Railway is only one example 
of her policy in this direction. But to have 
German influences prevailing in the Nearer 
East would bea constant source of danger 
to Great Britain; for it would mean the 
insecurity of her passage to India. At the 
present time the young Turk party is all in 
favour of England and adverse to Germany ; 
for England gave them the strongest moral 
support in the late crisis, while Germany 
sided with Austria in her act of annexation. 
This Turkish entente cordiale is of the utmost 
importance to England, and she will try 
hard to maintain it. Shecan do this most 
effectively by generous treatment to her 
Muhammadan subjects all over the world. 
India, therefore, with her seventy million 
Musalmans will enter in this way most 
intimately into the political situation. 


There is one feature in modern English 
life which should call for India’s fellowship 


and sympathy on grounds where Indian 
sympathy has never been wanting. The 
younger generation in Great _ Britain, 


especially in her Universities, is more deeply 
religious in its spirit, more seriously engaged 
in works of love and service to the poor, 
more practically interested in social ame- 
lroration and redressing human wrongs, than 
any previous generation within human 
memory. (Those who are the fittest and 
best able to judge are clear on this point). 
Young India to-day is learning the same 
lessons and cultivating the same spirit. 
This should do much to form a bond of 
fellowship and sympathy, and to draw the 
newer forces of the two countries more 
closely together. It should dispel prejudice 
and increase mutual respect. 


DEUuHI. C. F. ANDREWS. 


GARRISON, THE LIBERATOR 


“Tn a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young 
man} 
The place was dark, unfurnitured and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began,” 

NE hundred years ago, there played 
in the streets of quaint old New- 
buryport, Mass., and sold molasses 

candies from door‘to door, a dark-haired, 


dark-eyed boy whose name was destined to 
be written on “Fame’s eternal bead-roll,”— 
William Lloyd Garrison, the lover of man- 
kind, of liberty’and of justice. 

His early days were spent in humble 
circumstances. His father deserted the 
little family when Lloyd was but a child, 
and his mother, a bequtiful woman of great 
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ability and strength of character to whose 
influence much of Lloyd’s love of truth and 
of justice must be attributed, was obliged 
to work hard early and late to support 
‘ herself and her three children. 

Young Lloyd was early initiated into 
the arena of the world’s competitive battle. 
Before he was thirteen years old he was 
twice apprenticed, once to a shoemaker, 
and once to a cabinet-maker, but for neither 
of these trades did he show any aptitude. 
At the age of thirteen, through some happy 
fortune he secured a position in the office of 
the “Newburyport Herald” to learn to set 
type. This work appealed to him from the 
first. He learned readily and quickly, 
became a rapid compositor. The taste for 
study awakened now and he read every- 
thing he-could find of history, politics and 
the classics. The creative instinct aroused 
also and found vent in anonymous con- 
tributions to the paper. Great was the joy 
of the boy of sixteen when his first article 
was accepted, and this was followed during 
the next few years by many others covering 
a wide range of topics. 

His apprenticeship in the Herald office 
came to.an end when he was twenty years 
of age,and he celebrated his freedom by 
becoming the editor and publisher of a 
newspaper of his own, the ‘Free Press.”’ 
From. the outset he adopted an independent 
tone, refusing. to solicit patronage or to 
cater to the a terests of any subscribe, and 
this attitude he maintained uncompromi- 
singly for the six months of the paper’s 
existence. During this time he discovered 
the poet Whittier, who had sent an anony- 
mous peom to the paper which was of 
merit so unusual that Garrison immediately 
hunted up the author, and thus began a 
friendship between him and the shy quaker 
lad which was to last through life. » 

When forced to abandon his newspaper 
enterpyisqshe tutited his facegtowards Boston 
tg seek his foftune, and rea many *months 
“ec aR SS aE “mou th #existence there 
ettng types Hi one printing office and 
thwandther.® eS + infetest “an politics ‘still 
kept up. All que} ipnsv@f. the day, parti- 
culaf y those dea, g gvith’ public wrongs 
and injustice aroutall him fierce indigna- 
tion. He wasa icgee f fair play and any 
form of oppression stifred him deeply. The 
temperance cause found in him a strong 
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champion, and in 1828 he again became a 
newspaper editor, this time conducting the 
“National Philanthropist”, the organ of the 
temperance party, advocating total absti- 
nence. 

But as yet no glimpse of the great life- 
work had been vouchsafed him. This dated 
from his meeting with Benjamin Lundy, the 
quaker editor of a Baltimore paper called 
the “Genius of Universal Emancipation”, 
devoted entirely to the cause of the slaves. 
Besides this man and the few who supported 
his journal, there were none interested in 
this question and no anti-slavery movement 
of any kind in the country. The eyes of 
men were blinded, their ears deaf to the 
anguished cries of their brother-men in 
chains. Lundy had come to Boston to try 
to induce the clergy to take up the cause of 
slavery. He called a meeting for this pur- 
pose but met with no encouragement. 
Garrison attended the meeting and was 
indignant at the cowardly attitude of the 
few clergymen present. He himself was 
profoundly moved by Lundy’s vivid pictur- 
ing of actual conditions in the salve-holding 
states, and, acting with his customary 
bravery and energy, took up the cause of the 
Negro with. fervid enthusiasm. From then 
on he fought the triple battle of abolition 
of slavery, intemperance, and war. 

In 1829, acceding to Lundy’s earnest wish, 
Garrison went to Baltimore and united with 
him in editing the “Genius”. Here the sights 
which met his eyes roused him to white 
heat. Negroes stored’ in jails to be sold at 
auction to the highest bidder; mothers and _ 
children, husbands and wives mercilessly 
torn asunder. The shrieks of helpless 
victims as the cruel cowhide descended, 
the sight of backs bleeding from the terrible 
gashes, strengthened his determination that 
injustice so horrible should be put down, and 
this position he held unswervingly and 
unflinchingly through all the bitter trials and 
persecutions that followed. He shrank 
from nothing. With indomitable courage 
he exposed every case of wrong-doing that 
came to his notice, openly naming and 
rebuking the offenders in his paper. Hear- 
ing on one occasion that a prominent 
citizen of Newburyport was allowing slaves 
to be shipped in one of his vessels from 
Baltimore to New Orleans, Garrison 
immediately denounced him in the “Genius’, 
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printing his name in capitals. This resulted 
in a suit for libel. Garrison was tried, found 
guilty, fined 50 dollars and costs, and, being 
totally unable to pay, was sent to jail. 
The seven weeks spent here were passed in 
preparing a pamphlet giving a report of 
his trial, which was afterwards circulated 
broadcast and attracted wide attention. 
>He also wrote letters to the Newburyport 
Herald and other papers, calling attention 
to the fact that he, an American citizen, 
was denied freedom of speech. These, too, 
were published widely and gained for him 
much sympathy. 

The liberality of a New York Philan- 
thropist finally brought about his release. 
The ‘Genius’, meanwhile, through lack of 
financial support had ceased to exist and 
Garrison, returning tto Boston, began the 
issue on his own responsibility of a weekly 
which he called the “Liberator.” The first 
issue of this tiny sheet, which was to be a 
veritable bombshell in the enemy’s country, 
came out on January 1, 1831. Only four 
columms of printed matter, 14g rnches in 
size, but each word a pointed barb that tore 
and rankled in the public mind. The motto 
heading the columns was, “Our Country 
is the World; our Countrymen are Man- 
kind,” and for ornamentation it bore a 
woodcut representing an auction block 
where slaves and horses were together 
exposed for sale. 2 or a 

This little sheet, born in ‘poverty and 
obscurity, -printed with borrowed types on 
paper procured on credit, and without the 
finanéial backing of a single subscriber, was 
destined to awaken the deadened consciences 
of Northern men and_ rouse them to 
effective. action. For -eighteen months, 
Garrison and his partner, a fellow-townsman 
who had assisted him also in the office of 
the Genius, worked fourteen hours a day 
living on bread and milk+and very little 
of that—in order-to continue this public- 
ation. The object of the paper was to 
make known in clear, uncompromising, 
unmistakadle words, the real facts about 
the slaves. and their masters; the cruelty, 
the tyranny, the unutterable. wickedness 
were pictured with relentness courage. 
Before this fiery onslaught public apathy 
and indifference melted like mist before the 
morning sun. From North and South alike 
came bitter denunciations. Abusive and 
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threatening letters reached him from all 
sides, and the Legislature of Georgia went 
so far as to offer a reward of $ 5000, for 
his capture. 

Utterly unmoved by all the clamor, calm- 
ly and remorselessly Garrison continued on 
his determined course. In January of the 
following year, 1832, he founded the new 
England Anti-Slavery Society of Boston out 
of which grew many similar societies all 
over the country, and a year later he was 
sent by the Board of Managers of this 
society to England in hopes of interesting 
people sufficiently to procure funds where- 
with to establish a Manual Training School 
for Colored Youth. Here he was cordially 
received, and hospitably entertained, and 
succeeded in securing the friendship and 
co-operation of many prominent men. On 
his return to New York he found the 
situation unchanged. His arrival was the 
signal for the gathering of a mob which 
threatened to tar and feather him, but which 
was finally dispersed. 

The violent temper of the Northern 
people towards the Abolitionists incieased 
steadily. In 1833, in Connecticut, a young 
Quaker woman sought to establish a school 
for colored girls. Not only was she unsuc- 
cesful, but she met with the most shameful 
treatment, She was boycotted by the shops, 
refused admittance to churches or conyey- 
ance in public vehicles, denounced and mis- 
represented in town meetings and in the 
newspapers, forced into court, and finally 
her house was burned to the ground. In 
Boston a lady was excluded from _ the 
Athenaeum library because she was an 
Abolitionist. At Harvard University, a 
professor of known Abolition sentiments 
was forced to resign. Whittier was stoned 
at Concord. Garrison was burned in effigy 
in Charlestown, S. C., and a gallows erected 
before his house in Boston. 

In 1835, a distinguished English Aboli- 
tionist, George Thompson, whose acquaint- 
ance Garrison had made abroad, and who 
had been for some time the guest of the 
latter, was announced to speak at a meeting 
of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. 
The wrath of the people burst all bonds. 
A mob of thousands of angry men assem- 
bled, demanding that Garrison be produced. 
“We must have him! Out with him! 
Lynclshim |” went up the cry. The mayor 
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of the city tried to protect him and urged 
him to escape through the rear of the 
building, but he was seen, seized, dragged 
to a window and lowered to the ground 
by arope. Here fortunately he was received 
by two men who were friendly to him and 
who succeeded in getting him out of the 
crowd and to the mayor’s office, where for 
the sake of his safety, the mayor committed 
him to jail. Bareheaded and half naked, 
he was finally safely locked in a cell, though 
the people threw themselves before the 
carriage, clung to the wheels and tried to 
& Sm fhe horses. The next day he was 

obliged to leave the city secretly by request 
of the authorities, and Thompson was forced 
to-flee the country. The next issue of the 
Liberator contained a full account of this 
outrage in the forceful words of Garrison, 
who spared no one connected with it, 
neither participator nor sympathizer. 

The culmination of this period of anarchy 
came in 1837, when the Rev E. P. Lovejoy, 
of Illinois, was murdered by a mob for 
editing an anti-slavery journal. This to- 
gether with similar acts in the South, served 
to quicken Abolition sentiments and was 
the means of bringing Wendell Phillips 
into the ranks. Following this came the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall in Philadel- 
hia, by a wild mob, during a convention 
of Abolitionists, and an attempt at a similar 
crime in Boston, which was frustrated only 
by calling out the militia. . 

For the next twenty years Garrison’s life 
continued to be one of unresting, strenuous 
toil. The fire of popular resentment still 
smouldered and occasionally, when pretext 
offered, broke forth into flame again. As 
late as 1850, meetings of the Anti-Slavery 
Society were broken up by mobs. The life 
of Wendell Phillips was threatened, and 
Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth _Church 
was guarded by the police. 

When the thirteenth amendment to the 
constitution, abolishing slavery, was adopt- 
ed in February, 1865, Garrison felt that his 
great life purpose had been accomplished. 
Through the long vears he had never once 
despaired of the ultimate triumph of truth 
and justice. Now the glory of victory was 
his. Popular sentiment was now wholly on 
his side. In April of this same year, by 
invitation of the United States Government, 
he was a guest at the occasion of raising 
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the flag over Fort Sumter on the fourth 
anniversary of its capture. His reception 
at Washington was in the nature of an 
ovation. President Lincoln and _ others 
high in authority accorded him marked 
respect and consideration, and the negroes, 
thousands upon thousands of them, showered 
upon him every possible evidence of love — 
and gratitude. - Men, women and children, “ 
struggled to get near enough to touch his 
coat reverently. This was on the eve of 
the assassination of President Lincoln. In 
the morning came the sad news which cast 
a great nation into mourning. . 

In December of this year, Garrison set 
up the types for his paper, the Liberator, 
for the last time. The thirty years of its 
life came to an end, and Garrison’s work 
for his colored brethren was practically 
over. For the thirteen years more of life 
which were his, he interested himself in all 
matters of reform—woman’s rights, free 
trade, temperance, the freed men, the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese. 

Though the attitude of Garrison was 
aggressive in the extreme to every forni of 
injustice, though he was stern and inflexible 
in upholding the right, he was also one of 
the most genial and kindly of mens of wide 
symapthies, and quick to forgive an injury. 
The doctrine of non-resistance he preached 
continually with his usual earnestness, and 
on one occasion so impressed a young 
Japanese student, that on the latter’s return 
to his own country he refused to serve in 
the army and was. cast into prison. But 
ordinarily, Garrison’s appeal fell upon deaf 
ears. The world was not yet ready to 
learn the ancient lesson, ‘Hatred ceases not 
by hatred at any time; hatred ceases only 
by love.” 

At three different times in his life, had 
Garrison crossed the ocean on anti-slavery 
missions; on the fourth time, in 1867, he 
went as delegate of the American Freed- 
men’s Union to the International Anti- 
Slavery Conference in Paris. On the way 
he stopped in London revisiting old friends 
and associations. Here he was received 
with cordial welcome and every mark of 
attention and respect, being regarded “not 
merely as the liberator of the slaves, but as 
the representative also, of the American 
Government.” A breakfast was given in his 
honour, presided over by John Bright, the 


great English statesman, and attended by 
the wealthy and titled aristocracy both of 
England and of Scotland. The freedom of 
the city of Edinburgh was also bestowed 
upon him. John Stuart Mill, speaking of 
Garrison and his work, said : 


“It isnot only the slave who has been freed,—the 
, mind of America*has been emancipated. The whole 
-jntellect of the country has been set thinking about the 
fundamental questions of society and government ;... 
and that great nation is saved, probably for a long 
time to come, from the most formidable danger of a 
completely settled state of society and  opinion,— 
intellectual and moral stagnation...... This, then, is an 
additional item of the debt which America and man- 
kind owe to Mr. Garrison and his noble associates.” 
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On his tutto America, Garrison was 
presented with a national testimonial of 
$30,000. made up of contributions from 
people in every section of the country, thus 
gladly expressing their appreciation of his 
great efforts for mankind. 


In December, 1875, he celebrated his 7oth 
birthday by setting types in the office of the 
Newburyport Herald, and again, three 
years later, in 1878, he celebrated the 60th 
anniversary of his apprenticeship in the 
same way. But ill health had pursued him 
for these later years, and in Febuary, 1878, 
he passed beyond the bounds of human ken, — 
In the city of Boston, Massachusetts, where 
Garrison lived for many years, and where 
he was insulted, threatened, mobbed and 
nearly killed, there now stands on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, one of the finest 
residential sections of the city, a fine statue 
of him, the words cut on the pedestal being — 
taken from his first editorial im the 
Liberator : = 


“I am in earnest...and I will be heard” — 
an assertion which future years saw fully 
verified. . 


A. vision of the ideal, which never paled ; | 


a sense of universal brotherhood; a belief — 
in Freedom as the birthright of all man- | 


oe 


kind; utter fearlessness, immovable dete 


mination and unwavering patience— these — 
are the weapons with which Garrison fought — 
the good fight. ee 


Pi ciel. 
to quote once more from — 






In closing, 
Mill :-— 
“The truth which his whole carreer most strikingly 
illustrates,—that though our best-directed efforts may 
often seem wasted and lost, nothing comin of them 
that can be pointed to and distinctly identified ag: Be 
definite gain to humanity ; though this may happen 
ninety-nine times in every hundred, the hundredth 
time the result may be so great and dazzling that we 
had never dared to hope for it, and should have 
regarded him who had predicted it to us as sanguine — 
beyond the bounds of mental sanity. So has it been © 
with Mr. Garrison.”’ 


Mary WoopwELi CarTEr. 
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THE FATAL GARLAND 


By Srimatr SvARNA Kumari DEv1. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HE prison cell was dark. When Shakti 
entered she saw nothing save the im- 
penetrable darkness. She bid the warder 

bring a light, while she stood motionless. She 
closed her eyes and found the darkness less 
intense when presently she opened them 
again. A dim light fell through the opening 
in the wall and that enabled her to see a 
dark figure prostrate on the ground. She 
advanced towards it. But now the prisoner 
started in wild surprise, “Shakti?” his voice 
sounded like an echo from a tomb, a whole 
soul’s woe rang forth from those two 
syllables, 

“Not Shakti, but the Sultana,” sharp, 
clear and cold rang her tones, the very 
walls seemed hurt when reverberating those 
mocking sounds, and the man to whom 
they were addressed lay motionless and 
silent. The Empress too was silent, she 
tried to pierce the gloom and see the Raja’s 
face. She wished to see the effect her words 
had on him. But the darkness was merci- 
ful, she did not see the woe that marred 
his features. 

The warder entered with a lantern. She 
could see the prisoner now distictly. But 
he saw not the handsome youth that she 
remembered of her early life, nor the proud 
and stately Raja dressed in royal robes to 
whom nien bowed wherever he appeared. 
She only now beheld a sorry figure, a sad- 
looking prisoner clad in rags, his long hair 
dishevelled and his face pale, haggard, worn 
and sorrow-stricken. Only the fire still 
lingered in those black eyes, now deep and 
sunken, and by that she recognised the man 
of Kshatriya blood. 

She gazed speechlessly at him, not a 
trace in her proud face betrayed her feeling. 
This was her hour of triumph, of revenge. 
Did she feel joy ? A change came over the 
magic pallor of her face, a tear-drop glisten- 
ed in her long black Jashes, her closed lips 


quivered. Firm and erect she stood, it 
seemed as if life stirred within a marble 
statue. His calamity smote her. Ye gods, 
behold the woman’s heart and marvel. As if 
touched by a magic wand her being changed, 
or did not change but burst the crust 
of bitterness that coated the chords on 
which the woman’s noble nature vibrated. 


Yes, now she understood what the Yogini 
had told her, her being was reclaimed. This 
was indeed her hour of triumph, for she had 
gained -her higher self again. At last she 
spoke, “Rise Rajkumar.’ Now her tones 
were mellow, compassionate and _ tender, 
Ganesh Dev was astounded at the change. 
How could he, a mere man, fathom the 
depth of woman’s heart which even the gods 
have failed to do? Shakti spoke again, 
“Rise Rajkumar, the time is passing. Take 
these garments and cover yourself with 
them.”’ 


Ganesh understood, Shakti had come to 
set him free. Had then his dream come 
true ? Again the vision of freedom loomed 
up before him, he found himself unfettered, 
moving amid those he loved. Mechanically 
he rose and said blankly, “Where shall I 


go co 


Shakti extinguished the dim light and 
hastily tore off a part of her voluminous 
sari, she took the gold embroidered shawls 
from off her head and these she gave the 
prisoner and said, “Take these garments 
Rajkumar, cover yourself well and knock at 
the door; the warder will open. Then go 
out and accompany him in silence. When 
outside the prison give the guard this ring, 
he will take it and leave you unmolested 
and you can go wherever you like.” 

The Raja as if dreaming still, replied, 
“And you?” 

“Do not concern yourself about me,” 
replied the Sultana hastily. “All has been 
arranged, Kutab will come for me at the 
appointed time.” 
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“But the guard will tell Kutab you have 
already gone.” 

“The man who goes with you will be 
relieved by another man, who will know 
nothing of what went on.” 

“His companion will tell him.” 

“No, believe me all has been arranged. 
’Make haste,do not delay, or all will fail.”’ 

Was all arranged? Ah noble, fearless 
woman, well may the angels bless you for 
this one falsehood from your lips. She only 
thought of him; the dangers that awaited 
her, the mortal risk she ran this hour, these 
found no thought with her. 

The freeborn man breathed liberty once 
more. But suddenly as if a revelation came 
upon him, the light of freedom vanished. 

“Sultana,” clear and firm rang his 
words, “I will not escape. Take back 
your garments and the ring.” 

Wounded and astonished the Sul 
asked, ‘Why not, Maharaja ?” 

“Tam not worthy of the gift you offer me. 
I cannot take my freedom from your hand.” 
His voice was firm and resolute. Shakti 
knew his resolution was fixed, her face turn- 
ed ghastly pale, her last hope fled. She 
leaned against a wall to save: herself from 
falling. 

While this went on within the prison cell, 
Kutab sought the Sultan and wrought his 
ghastly vengeance. He whispered into the 
King’s ears all that by his false vows of 
loyalty he had been able to learn. 

The Badshah became mad with the pas- 
sion of jealousy and rage. “Kutab, this 
cannot be. This is too much, you are 
speaking falsely.” The unfortunate man 
was like one whose reason had forsaken 
him. 

But Kutab answered complacently, “Your 
Majesty may perhaps trust the evidence of 
your own eyes. If you will come, T shall 
soon prove that what I say is true.’ 

“That [cannot do. If what you say is 
true, go at once and bring me that head.”’ 

“Whose head, your Majesty ?” 

“Whose head? That villain 
Dev’s. 9) 

“And what will I say to the Sultana ?” 

“You have nothing to say to her, that 1s 
my concern,’ 

KCutab was crushed ; he had hoped to see 
the Sultana either killed or banished, but 
his game wvas lost, 


tana 


Ganesh 


He departed despondently to carry out 
orders, when he was recalled. “If the 
Sultana has not left the prison, the prisoner 
is not to be slain now, you understand ?” 

“As your Majesty orders,” and Kutab 
turned away dejectedly. 
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Shakti was dazed, her hope lay broken 
at her feet. Never before in her sad Iife 
had she been pained as she was by Ganesh 
Dev’s refusal to-night. Many had been the 
disappointments that she had seen, but this 
was the greatest. It was not like the 
passion of early days, when anger and 
vindictiveness had come to her assistance. 
Yo-night her heart was free from any 
selfish thought. She felt as if a mountain 
of sorrow suddenly crushed down upon her; 
she felt a sense of separateness which 
bordered on despair; it seemed she had lost 
all connection with the universe, like the 
doomsday comet isolated from the solar 
system. She could not realise that what 
she heard was really true. 

She left the cell and coming out saw the 
sky overcast with clouds, not a single star 
penetrated the darkness.. She stood Itke 
one in a trance, all seemed black and hope- 
less to her, she could not grasp the situation 
in which she found herself. The watchman, 
thinking she was afraid, offered to bring a 
light. His voice startled her and she replied 
very slowly, ‘‘No—o, let us go.” 

The jemadar*, Golam Ali Khan, sat 
smoking on a wooden bench in the outer 
gateway, and as Shakti passed the patrol 
challenged her. “Your name,’ they called. 
The jemadar silenced them and they let 
her pass. But as she went he ran after her 
hastily and demanded, “The ring ?” 

Kutab had given Shakti a ring by which 
she had been permitted entrance into the 
prisoners’ cell. It had been agreed between 
them that Kutab should wait for her at the 
guard house near by, and that on leaving 
the prison, she was to send the ring by the 
jemadar to Kutab, who would then come to 
her and see that she returned to the palace 
in safety. 

In the meantime, as the reader knows, 
Kutab was not wasting his time in the 

* Constable, 
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guard-house, yet he had not neglected to 
make arrangements whereby he should know 
when Shakti left the prison. He had left 
one of his servants with Golam Ali Khan, 
instructing the latter to send him with the 
ring immediately after the woman left the 
prison, in case Kutab could not return 
before that time. He fully intended to be 
back before the Sultana left the cell, but it 
was possible that there might be some delay, 
since the Sultan had to be roused from his 
bed before the news could be imparted to 
him. So considering the matter all around, 
Kutab had taken this precaution. He had, 
however, concealed the fact that she who 
entered the prison was the Sultana. 

“There is no ring to give,” replied Shakti 
to the jemadar’s demand. But the man 
insisted on having Kutab’s orders carried out, 
to which she firmly’ replied, “Step aside, 
you are hearing your Sultana’s orders.” 

Frightened and abashed the man_ stepped 
aside, and the Empress passed unhindered, 
while the poor constable returned to his 
seat quite unnerved over what had occurred. 
“The Sultana Sahib?” he muttered to him- 
self. “I thought she might be the prisoner’s 
wife coming to see her husband, and we 
should certainly get some bucksheesh ; how- 
ever, such is my luck.” He thought Kutab 
a lucky chap to have both the Sultan and 
the Sultana under his thumb. Then he 
awoke Kutah’s servant, Fateh Khan, who 
lay asleep under a tree. The latter was 
drowsy, and when he heard that the ring 
had not béen obtained, he went to sleep 
again. Golam Ali Khan himself reflected, 
that as long as there was no ring to send, 
he might have another smoke in peace. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


It was midnight, but Shakti wandered 
on fearlessly. She was accustomed to 
midnight walks, for had she not often in 
those six years of her. pilgrimage wandered 
at late hours of the night? She crossed the 
woods she knew so well, and the trees 
seemed to extend their branches like wel- 
coming arms, all greeted her as‘an. old 
friend. She soon reached the river side. 
She saw the tamarind tree, on which they 
once had sat, Ganesh and she, on that event- 
ful night long years ago, which had become 
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the turning point in Shakti’s life. Its 
branches were all gone, only the knarled 
trunk remained. Was it not thus too with 
her life? All beauty gone, only grim reality 
facing her. 

Now she came to that memorable spot 
where she had undergone her great soul 
trial. 
crushed the wreath she loved so well. A 
minute here she lingered. Each grain of 
dust seemed sanctified, for with it now were 
mingled those faded blossoms, the crushed 
hope of her life. She stooped and took a 
handful of the earth and tied it in a corner 
of her royal sari and then resumed her walk. 

Soon she reached the half-ruined temple, 
where still officiated the holy Matayjs, her 
aunt. A light shone through a crease in the 
door now as of old. She saw with her 
mind’s eye the sannyasini as she used 
to see her squatting before an o1l-lamp, 
praying. She came to the unbolted door 
and pushed it gently open. Yes, there sat 
the priestess praying with eyes closed. But 
the light was not that of an oil-lamp, it was 
a sacrificial fire that sent its blaze on high. 
The door between the two apartments was 
now open and the flame burnt before Kali’s 
image. 

Shakti stood noiselessly, the priestess did 
not notice her. She recited mantras with 
measured breath and fed the fire anew with: 
oblations, until the surging flames soared 
up and touched the ceiling. They, seemed 
to Shakti like a fountain of blood, soaring 
upward and falling back again like severed 
human heads. Then the flames became 
more subdued, and now it seemed the heads 
were ranging themselves into a square, and 
upon it rose a throne of light. Whose 
image was that seated on this throne? The 
Sultana tried to identify the face, when the 
yogini spoke again. 

“Q) Thou Omnipotent One, Thou Foun- 
tain of Life, be propitious. Thou hast 
created all that is, Thou preservest by Thy 
mercy or destroyest by Thy anger. And in 
Thy anger Thou hast brought woe on our 
motherland. But now, let Thy compassion 
speak, O Thou Infinite Mercy, remove this 
sorrow from our heads and liberate him 
who now lies fettered, the son of the old 
heroes of our land, Oh, touch his manly 
heart with Thy great Spirit that he may 
rise and lift oppression from his race,” 


There stood the tree where she had Aw 
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The woman who stood by the door felt 
inspiration throbbing through her being. 
Moved by a voice that came from higher 
spheres, she spoke, “Then be it so, the great 
God sent me hither to accomplish this.” 

The priestess looked proud, “Shakti, 
Sultana, you will liberate him?” 

“T would already have done so, but he 
will not take freedom from my hand. 
Come with me, holy mother, he will accept 
liberty if you offer it. This ring will admit 
us, and you can take him with you and 
escape with him.” 

The Mataji rose to go, but Shakti stopped 
her saying’ ‘Wait, mother, give me another 
dress.” 

The sannyasini brought out one of those 
traditional ochre-coloured robes, and 
Shakti put it on and rubbed into her body 
some of the sacred earth she had brought. 
She put half of her jewelled sari over the 
devotee’s dress she now wore; she cut her 
long shawl into halves, wound one part 
round herself, and the other she gave to 
her companion asa disguise, together with 
that part of her jewel-embroidered sari that 
she had torn off while in the prison cell. 
Then she directed her saying, “Put this 
shawl over your head, holy mother, and 
wear this sari. On entering the prison I 
will give you the sari and shawl I am 
wearing. Direct Ganesh to put them on 
as.l wore them, and see that his head is 
well covered. Then you will appear going 
out the same as we did on entering, and 
the prison guards will not suspect what has 
happened.” 

“And you, my child?” asked the yogini 
calmly. 

“Tt will remain behind. 
to my aid later on.” 

The sannyasini understood the risk that 
Shaktimoi ran, but she made no effort to 
dissuade her. She only smiled, for what 
is death to the devotee who has faced the 
Infinite? This mortal life is not the highest 
gift that man _ possesses, and death 
as a sacrifice in a just cause is a_ great 
boon. 

“One thing remains,” said Shakti, ‘‘cut 
off my hair.” 

The devotee complied with her request 
and Shaktimoi gave her those long, black, 
silky locks and said, “If Gul Bahar becomes 
motherless, give her these as a last token 


Kutab will come 
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from me, and remember from to-night she 
is your child.” 

The priestess Jaid the hair under Kali’s 
feet and muttered a prayer, while Shakti 
stepped out into the night. 


ROW ean ee 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“Maharaja, Maharaja,” called the sannya- 
sini. Ganesh Dev started from his sleep 
and exclaimed, ‘No, Shakti, no; 1 will not 
leave the cell, tempt me no more.” 7 

“Child, it is I. I have come to set you 
tree.” 

Ganesh Dev recognised the priestess. 
Yes, from the devotee he could accept his 
freedom, he was in silence waiting for her. 
He dressed himself as the Matayi directed. 

The Mataji then knocked at the door 
which was opened and together they went 
out. The heavy door was closed again ; 
the Sultana was in the prison cell alone. 
She had entered with the yogini and hidden 
herself in a corner, where she remained 
cold and trembling with fear lest he dis- 
cover her. But now that he was gone she 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. Her work 
was done, Ganesh was free. This is the 
revenge of Shaktimoi, the great-souled 
Hindu woman! 

It had often seemed to her that not one 
wish her life had known had ever been ful- 
filled. But at last the gods had taken 
compassion on her, and one wish, one great 
supreme desire of hers was granted, the 
only one now left. But this achievement 
was so dear, so all soul satisfying, that it 
compensated for al] the blighted hopes 
she had known, and her being was inun- 
dated with a boundless bliss. She thanked 
the great God for this mercy and now 
grasped the mysterious ways of [rovidence. 
The sorrows of her life seemed all so little 
now, she saw they were the gateway toa 
higher purpose. 

Inspired by holy awe she neared the spot 
where he had slept a prisoner, and on the © 
hard, stone prison-floor the fair form of 
the Sultana found rest at last. She 
wrapped herself in the worn prison blanket 
which had covered the Rajkumar in those 
dread cold nights he spent within the cell, 
the only relic left her. And the sweet 
peace that she in vain had sought while 
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resting on her regal couch, now overshadow- 
ed her as moonlight floods the air. Her 
heart grew oh so calm, she turned to her 
Creator and her grateful soul breathed a 
soft prayer. 

“QO, all Compassionate One, Thou art 
ever gracious to all, and even those who 
serve Thee not receive Thy blessing. | 
murmured against Thee, but Thou in Thy 
great mercy hast had compassion on me. 
The sorrows | have seen, the tears I shed, 
these were stored drop by drop, and by 
Thy mercy, O Thou great Creator, changed 
into this ocean of supreme happiness. And 
since the hand of Thy blessing ts on this 
unworthy one, grant her still one more 
prayer. Let her go hence ere this sweet 
calm be broken, send death to her while 
in this ecstacy.” 

Then slowly, very slowly her heavy 
lashes sank over her glorious eyes, and 
gentle slumber came upon her. In _ this 
dreamy state the sublime happiness, the 
bliss, the calm remained. She heard the 
flute notes softly playing and from afar 
vibrated the sweet melody, the inspiration 


of her childhood. 


‘‘What more do I desire, 
Since she is mine ? 
Swiftly we glide upon 
The foaming brine.’’ 

Once more she wandered in the garden 
by Lake Mohipal, over the silvery waves 
glided a boat, and now the stately Raj- 
kumar appeared her childhood’s playmate 
and her life’s great love. She saw a garland 
of fresh bakul flowers round her neck, while 
nearer, ever nearer came the soft tune 
floating through space, till all seemed 
melody around her. 

“Over the laughing wave 
Softly we glide, 
Rocking to and fro 
On the rippling tide. 

The moon shines in the vaulted sky 
While gently on we float. 

The riches of the world are mine 
Within my little boat.” 

The silver moon flooded the air with 
trembling light, and southern breezes wafted 
sweet fragrance as of Champak blossoms. 
Softly rang the bulbul’s notes, and anon the 
flute’s vibrating sound rang through the air. 

“On yonder distant shore 
The people sigh, 

‘A boatman out so late, 
A storm is nigh.’ 
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My heart laughs loud to see their fear 
While gently on [ float. 

The minutes glide on silver wings 
Within my little boat. 
What more do | desire, 
Since she is mine ? 
Swiftly we glide upon 
The foaming brine.” 

But there was no one near now to mark 
her happiness. Only the Rajkumar was 
with her, and their strong souls soared up- 
ward together to those regions where 
ecstacy and life are blended and eternal 
peace holds sway. And from afar rang a 
choir as of angels’ voices, singing the song 
she loved so well. 

“The bliss of life 1s mine 
As on we fly. 
The stars laugh as we go 
My boat and I. 
All my desires are reached. 
Resounds from rock and cave. 
This boat of beauty is my own 
Upon the dancing wave. 
What more do I desire, 
Since she is mine ? 
Swiftly we glide upon 
The foaming brine "' 

Her soul was merged into the Infinite, 

and thus at last she sank into deep sleep. 


My song 


But hark what mean those weird and 
ghostly voices behind the prison door? 
Two black figures are entering the cell. 
“The prisoner sleeps soundly,” mutters one. 

“So much the better,’ comes the hoarse 
reply. “The man has muscles. If we 
overpower him in his sleep, we won’t have 
to struggle with him.” 

“Your Lordship may leave the lantern 
outside and stand by the door,’ came the 
ghastly whisper of the first speaker. “I will 
finish the work in the dark.” 

It was Kutab to whom these words were 
addressed and who waited without until 
the gruesome deed was done. 

Suddenly the Sultan appeared upon the 
scene, he acted like a maniac. He had 
waited for Kutab until he could endure 
the suspense no longer and at last forgetting 
his royal dignity had followed his deadly 
messenger to the prison door. ‘Kutab,” he 
shrieked, “you have not carried out my 
orders, else where is the head, where is the 
Sultana ?” 

The dreadful. work was done. A man 
emerged from the black prison cell, carrying 
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something in a cloth. Kutab took charge 
of it, removed the cloth and handed the 
gory trophy to the Sultan. ‘Here is the 
head Your Majesty wanted,” he said with 
a diabolical calm. ' 

The light of the torch fell on the bleeding 
face. The Sultan shouted like a mad man, 
“Devil, what have you done, whose head 
is this?” and fell raving to the ground. 


— 


CONCLUSION. 


Gais-ud-din lost his reason completely 
on finding Shakti slain. Kutab, Saheb-ud- 
din, the prison guards—-one and all were 
put to death. People were slain indiscri- 
minately, and all went in fear of their lives. 
Many joined the Maharaja of Dinajpore— 
some secretly, others openly—with whom 
Gais-ud-din was now at war, and after 
several battles the unfortunate Sultan was 
defeated and slain. Hindus and Mussalmans 
united in putting Ganesh Dev on the throne. 
In the History of Bengal an unparalleled 
event occurred,—a Hindu Raja occupied 
a Mussalman throne. 

Nirupama, whose life had been ever 
enriched by Shakti’s loss, now occupied 
the throne that Shakti by her death had 
vacated, she was now Empress of the land. 
In Shakti’s garden the same flowers bloomed, 
the same birds sang, the same evening 
winds whispered their mysterious sound. 

But Shaktimoi, the stately Sultana, graced 
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with her queenly presence this place of 
beauty no longer. The little Empress 
Nirupama sat there on moonlit nights, 


accompanied by the husband to whom as 
ever she clung in childlike tenderness. 

The young Prince, Jadav Dev, came up 
to his mother; he helda little girl by the 
hand who was fretful and restless. The 
boy said, “Mother, when I am big, [ will 
marry the Princess Gul Bahar.” Then he 
caressed the little Princess and whispered 
coaxingly, “Do not weep, you are my 
Queen, I will bring you some flowers.” 

Nirupama became vexed on hearing what 
her boy said and answered, “My son, you 
must not speak that way, don’t you know 
she is a Mussalmani ?”’ 

The sannyasini, who was standing near, 
replied, “Do not despise the child, but 
remember that her mother gave her life to 
save you all.” 

Ganesh Dev sighed, he took the little one 
on his lap and kissed her tenderly. But 
Nirupama looked on the playful scene with 
misgiving and fear. Jadav Dev had received 
a garland of flowers from the gardener, and 
this he put on the little girl’s neck, saying, 
“Princess, you are my Queen, | will marry 

ou.” 

: The time came when Nirupama’s fears 
were realized. The boy redeemed his 
childish promise. Shakti’s curse was ful- 
filled. Jadav Dev in his youth became a 
Mussalman and married Gul Bahar. He is 
known in history as Jelal-ud-din, Sultan of 
Bengal. 


HOW THE WORLD IS FIGHTING TO EXTERMINATE 
THE WHITE PLAGUE 


famous writer declares in a popular 
American magazine: 


“Elsewhere in the world, allines of race and 
class division disappear before great disasters—ship- 
wrecks, famines, epidemics, earthquakes, conflagrations. 
No one eares whether the distressed persons are of his 
own nation or circle; all are fired with the one blessed 
purpose to succor and relieve. In India the com- 
mon ties of humanity have been crushed out by the 
perfected systems of class and rank, In India no man 
has any bond of brotherhood outside of his own order. 


In India hatred has taken the place of the instinctive 
interest in human welfare that elsewhere has been the 
uplifting power of mankind and men, scorning those 
below them, scorned by those above them, live in 
isolated planes where alone they have human fellow- 
ship. In India the ideas of class division, class hatred, 
the supremacy of the idle and the inferiority of the 
toiler have been carried to their logical end. And 
this unconcern is the perfect fruit.” 


This is a gross libel on the Indian 
character: but if any justification whatever 
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exists for such a statement, India ought to 
make an effort to remove it. 

The plague has now been raging in India 
for a decade, killing many millions of men 
and women and children. Diatribes have 
been written on the heartless policy of the 
British government which has done but 
little effective work in suppressing the 
eae But the really pertinent question 

What have we done to exterminate the 
aiapue in India? And a still more pertinent 


query is: What are we doing now to 
banish the plague from our motherland ? 
Ata time when India is enthusiastic 


about helping herself, it behooves every 
intelligent Indian to take into account what 
other people are doing to eliminate plagues 
and epidemics from their countries, and 
derive workable conclusions from such a 
study in order to carry ona similar crusade 
in Hindustan. 

Recently in Washington, D. C., the_ 
capital of the United States, met a congress 
composed of the leading medical men and 
practical philanthropists of all the ‘enlight- 
ened nations of the world, to consider what 
measures should be adopted in order to 
exterminate the white plague—tuberculosis, 
A more public-spirited or practical reform 
association never held its sitting than this 
International Tuberculosis Congress. The 
value of its work was emphasized by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, _President of the United 
States, in the following words: 

‘Medical scientists have shown just-as much heroism 
in the fight against tuberculosis as ever was shown by 
a soldier on the field of battle. I feel that no gather- 
ing could take place with greater hope for the welfare 
of the whole world than this.’’ 

More than 4,500 delegates attended the 
Congress, from all corners of the Globe. 
After extending a cordial welcome, especially 
to the foreign delegates, Secretary Cortelyou 
said: “The days when the people of the 
state or nation sat idly by and left to 
desultory. investigation the study of evils 
which gravely menaced the welfare of large 
numbers of people are passing away, and in 
their place we find concerted action, either 
under governmental inspiration or with 
governmental encouragement, which’ in 
many instances is enlarged into such potent 
international organizations as this Congress.”’ 
In reviewing the work which already has 
been accomplished in the suppression of the 
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white ‘plague, Secretary Cortelyou stated 
that “the first organized movement in the 
United States was begun by the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the’ Preventron of 
‘Tuberculosis in 1892 under the leadership 
of Dr. Lawrence, F. Flick and others. Now 
there are more than 200 such organizations 
in- the United States.” The Decteta 
followed briefly the various stakes which ° 
have marked the progress of the struggle, 
pointing with pride to what the United 
States government is doing through the 
marine hospital, war, agricultural and other 
departments. Attention was directed to 
the good work which the various states are 
doing. “By figures given for the United 
States, it 1s estimated that since the year 
1793 there have been approximately 100,000 


deaths from the yellow fever, whereas 
tuberculosis is estimated to have caused 
160,000 deaths last year alone,’ said the 


Secretary. ‘The mortality of tuberculosis 
is further emphasized when compared with 
the bubonic plague in India, which has not; 
since its first outbreak in 1896, caused as 
many deaths in that country, in proportion 


to the population, as were caused by 
tuberculosis in the United States during 
the same period.” In concluding Mr. 


Cortelyou said: “Were a war in the United 
States to take off every year 150,000 persons 
we would be horrified beyond measure and 
ask if in a modern civilization such things 
could exist. Yet this 1s the estimate of 
American loss from tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Robert Koch, the eminent German 
scientist who discovered tubercule bacillus, 
addressed the Congress in English, saying in 
part: 

‘The tuberculosis situation in Germany has become 
distinctly favorable during the last three decades. 
Thus, for example, the rate of mortality due to tuber- 
culosis in Prussia has been reduced to practically one- 
half. This ts equivalent to a gain of about 30,000 
lives per annum.* In Germany we do not, however, 
rest content with this decrease, nor do we think that 
this reduction will continue at the same rate. We are 
active in trying not ony. to maintain but to enhance 
this diminution.’ 

The Tuberculosis Congress significantly 
brought to mind the tremendous success that 
has been attained in controlling the tuber- 
culosis scourge which, until recently, has 
been looked upon by doctors and scientists 
as uncontrollable. Not many years ago, 

* The italics are ours. 
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man’s attitude toward consumption was one 
of helpless inactivity and hardly an intelli- 
gent effort was made to exterminate this 
deadly enemy of the humanrace. Consump- 
tion was considered incurable and the man 
afflicted with tuberculosis was considered to 
be destined to die a lingering, agonizing 
, death. The chief reason for such inability 
10 vanquish tuberculosis was due to the fact 
‘that the medical world knew as little as did 
the layman of the causes that produced 
tuberculosis and the means that should be 
adopted to cure the tubercular patient and 
stem the tide of the epidemic. During the 
past few years a corps of intelligent men and 
women have devoted themselves to the study 
of consumption, its contributory causes and 
its cure and prevention, and the day is 
already dawning when the world will be 
rid of this fell disease. 

The discovery of the bacillus of consump- 
tion has enabled the world to make wonder- 
ful strides in the last few years in treating 
what, not so very long ago, was regarded 
as an incurable disease. Hygiene, however, 
more than medicine, 1s the great essential in 
fighting consumption. The noted physici- 
‘ans from abroad discussed at the Congress 
technical phases of the subject; but the 
work which can be done by the state, the 
city and the individual in home, store and 
factory, to supply the ounce of prevention 
that is worth tons of cure, was elucidated 
at the same time for practical application. 

Besides the learned discussions of medical 
theories in regard to the conception and 
progression of the disease, and the prevent- 
ive and curative medicines and measures 
that should be used, the Congress demonstrat- 
ed one all-important fact, namely: That 
tuberculosis is a common foe to society and 
that society ought to make common cause 
in vanquishing it. Society can get rid of 
this pestilence only by means of a sustained 
and concerted and organized effort, and a 
campaign for the elimination of tuberculosis 
necessarily means the education of all mem- 
bers of society as to what causes consump- 
tion, and a desire on the part of all to co- 
operate in escaping these causes and helping 
others to do the same. 

A study of the vital statistics of India 
discloses the fact that tuberculosis is respon- 
sible fora large percentage of deaths in the 
land. An organized effort should therefore 
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be made to suppress the disease. In 
organizing the campaign for suppressing 
consumption in Hindostan, Indians ought 
to sit at the feet of eminent Occidentals 
who have successfully organized and 
engineered similar campaigns in_ their 
native lands. 

The working program of the American 
people interested in the anti-tuberculosis 
fight, simmered down to a few words, calls 
for “the substitution of care and assistance 
for carelessness and neglect.” The sanitaria 
for incipient cases; the hospital for ad- 
vanced cases; the tuberculosis dispensaries 
at which the individual patient can receive 
nedical attention and advice; the visiting 
nurse who can see that the advice is carried 
into effect in the patient’s house; the 
charitable organization to see that while 
the consumptive is receiving hospital care, 
he can rest assured that his wife and 
children are provided for; and the appli- 
cation of a few simple measures of public 
hygiene, constitute a working program for 
the prevention and care of the terrible 
scourge. This outline of work applies more 
to small cities than to rural hamlets, but 
it can be modified to suit all conditions and 
circumstances. 

In the battle which is raging against 
tuberculosis over the entire world, America 
is far ahead of all other countries. All 
nations admit her supremacy. All unite in 
attributing to the United States the most 
effective measures to be found anywhere to 
wipe out the great white plague. One 
striking feature of America’s work in this 
direction lies in the fact that it is possible to 
enforce more stringent laws in the United 
States than in Germany or England. In 
New York City, for instance, people 
suffering from tuberculosis who are not 
able properly’ to take care of themselves, 
are arrested, if they attempt to resist, and 
removed to sanitariums where they can be 
isolated and receive proper treatment for 
the ailment. One of the most important 
steps that can be taken in reducing the 
ravages of the dread disease, according to 
the opinion of experts, is the removal of the 
aflected person from tenement districts and 
his isolation in hospitals where great tare 
can be taken to destroy the bacilli. 
Another feature of the work in America 
which is given considerable attention is the 
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fighting of the disease in incipient cases. 
Not much has been done in this direction as 
yet; but a strong movement is on foot to 
interest the municipalities of the country 
in the work of warding off the disease, as 
well as fighting the developed germs. 

The Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York has probably done more 
than any other institution or association 
in the world to stamp out the disease. The 
Committee on the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis was formed and began its work in 
1902. This Committee has since that year, 
carried On an aggressive educatronal 
campaign through lectures, circulars anda 
traveling tuberculosis exhibit. It is estimated 
that the lectures have reached approxi- 
mately 150,000 people, while 400,000 
circulars have been distributed. The in- 
fluence of this committee, therefore, has 
been widespread and effective. It has 
carried on valuable research work, as well 
as relieved tuberculous families; and its 
handbook on the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, and the Directory of Institutions and 
Societies dealing with tuberculosis have 
become standard works of reference. 

The dispensaries of New York City have 
been organized on a district basis by this 
committee, for the treatment of tuberculosis 
cases. The same body of workers has 
carried on a successful and unique .experi- 
ment in the form of a day camp for 
tuberculous patients, on an old ferryboat 
anchored in North River. The patients 
sun themselves on the upper deck from nine 
o'clock in the morning until five at night. 
A number of them have made use of the 
boat for 1140 consecutive days, while 245 
different persons went aboard at least once 
during a stngle season. Most of the cases 
cared for on the boat are in the advanced 
stages of the disease. A definite improve- 
ment can be traced in some instances. One 
patient, a man, gained seventeen and one- 
half pounds in two months. 

Milk and eggs are served to the patients 
at ten o’clock in the morning; at half past 
twelve a hot luncheon of stew, beans and 
potatoes, or similar dishes, is given them, 
while milk and eggs are dispensed at four 
0’ clock. The cost of maintenance averages 
33 cents a person a day. 

Frequently the Society finds and rescues 
a family attacked by the white plague. 
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A short time ago, to cite a single instance, 


the society removed a young husband 
suffering from tuberculosis to the hospital 
where he died. His wife already had con- 
tracted the awful disease, but there were 
two boys of eight and ten to be considered, 
and she did not dare to stop her work of 
rolling cigars and lose the weekly wages 


of Rs. 30. The Society gave a pension to 
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this mother for four months and she was’ 


able to pass her days in the parks and in 
the open air. Finally the doctor said she 
was able to resume light work. She found 
a position in a dry goods store, but as she 
was not able to earn within Rs. 7/8 of the 
amount necessary to support her little 
family, thé Society makes up the balance 
every week. The woman has’ gained in 
weight and improved in appearance and 
spirits. Her home is safe, and although 
her husband has been taken away from 
her, she is able to care for her children, 
and has a fair prospect of eventually en- 
tirely overcoming her tubercular tendency. 


The same society evolved the idea of 
sending about a _ travelling tuberculosis 
exhibit. It consists of charts and pictures, 


miniature “lung blocks” and examples of 
lungs before and after they have been 
infected by tuberculosis, A number of these 
exhibits are now on the road and have 
been instrumental in accomplishing great 
good for the movement. On account of 
the lessons carried home to the minds of 
the people who witnessed these visualized 
facts, the health authorities of the state of 
Virginia were so stimulated in their anti- 
tuberculosis work that they succeeded in 
passing through the State Legislature two 
good tuberculosis laws. The citizens of the 
State of Kentucky were so enthused by the 
exhibition that an Act was passed by the 
Legislature providing for a State Sanitarium 
for the care of tuberculous people. This 
bill, however, was vetoed by the Governor 
on account of the lack of funds to maintain 
such an institution. Since the first exhibit 
started out in 1905, it has been shown to 
nearly a half million people. 

A campaign among school children has 
been recommended as the most certain way 
of ultimately banishing this fell scourge. 
“I consider the campaign of education of 
more importance than any other feature in 
the crusade against the white plague,” said 
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Dr. Koch, emphatically, in discussing a 
report submitted by Dr.G. A. Heron, dele- 
gate of the Royal Society of Medicine of 
London on “The Teaching of Elementary 
Hygiene in the Training Colleges and Ele- 
mentary Schools of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” and which was debated by the 
section of the Congress on “Elementary 
and Popular Education.” Dr. Koch in his 
comment on the report, regretted that.thus 
far most of the educational efforts in the 
campaign to stamp out tuberculosis have 
been made with adults. He emphasized 
the importance of teaching hygiene to 
children, because, he said, they-are quicker to 
learn the hygienic laws than the adults. 
The youthful age is impressionable, he 
pointed out, and children never forget what 
they are taught at this period. Dr. Koch 
called attention to the duty which imposed 
itself on teachers to instruct their pupils in 
all the sanitary measures and precautions to 
be taken in combating tuberculosis, and ad- 
ded that both teachers and scholars must be 
thoroughly and competently taught. 
necessities are so simple and self-evident— 
the most important of all anti-tuberculosis 
measures—that [ wish to indorse’ most 
insistently the words of Dr. Heron,” said Dr. 
Koch. “I have long felt that in this gene- 
rally infectious disease of tuberculosis, as 
I have felt in regard to the many infectious 
diseases in thestudy of which | have occupied 
my life,” continued Dr. Koch “that every 
effort must be taken to prevent the spread 
of this contagion, and most important of all, 
the contamination of human beings by 
each Other. From this point of view I have 
noted and recommend to you as very import- 
ant to study the very complete exhibit 
of the State of New York on tubercu- 
losis here, the methods and appliances theve 
shown to be utilized to prevent the spread 
of this infection. But it is not sufficient to 
see the means and apparatus. One must 


know how to use them. Therefore the thing. 


of most. importance in this crusade against 
tuberculosis is this campaign of education.” 
Dr. Heron, in his report, told of the great 
step which was taken last August in 
England and Wales, which ended the 
“evil system which, till that date, allowed 
the study of hygiene to be optional with 
those who meant to become — school- 
teachers.” “Now,” he said, “an intending 
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teacher is required to take a special course 
in hygiene and the school children should 
be regularly instructed in that science.’ 

The United States is in no way behind 


England in its efforts to teach the 
rising generation how to fight down 
the white plague. The first public 


school for consumptive and preconsumptive 
children to be established in the United 
States was opened in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in January, 1g08. AIl the sessions 
were held in the open, and the benefits of 
of the fresh air treatment were combined 
with the teaching and training of public 
schools. This experiment was followed by 
other similar movements, both public and 
private. A school for tuberculous children 
was opened by the Brookline Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society in July, and is being success- 
fully conducted. <A school for consumptives 
was opened in Boston, under private 
auspices, in July, rg08. It was the intention 
of this last-named school to keep open only 
during the summer months, but the results 
of the work were so successful that the 
school authorities decided to take over the 
work and set aside a permanent building 
for this purpose. In Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
similar school was opened in September, 
and the marked benefits which the children 
have received from this training have led to 
its enlargement. The Board of Education 
of New York City has detailed a teacher 
to the Bellevue Hospital day-camp for the 
purpose of conducting a_ school there, 
and a teacher has been secured to 
teach the consumptive children. This school 
is conducted on the dock of an old ferry boat. 
The children in all these schools are kept 
in the open air all day long. Most of the 
buildings used are open on three sides and 
are constructed so as to furnish an unlimited 
supply of fresh air, without subjecting the 
occupants to draughts. Desks, blackboards 
and other paraphernalia are provided in 
these schools, just the same as in the. regular 
institutions. The children study and recite 
in the open air, even during the coldest 
weather, and the percentage of colds among 
them is far smaller than among children in 
the ordinary public schools. In most of these 
fresh air schools, soapstones are provided for 
keeping the feet warm in cold weather... 
Besides establishing these specially con- 
ducted schools, a number of States have 
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made it obligatory that the important facts 
about tuberculosis shall be taught im the 
lower grades of the public schools. The 
first State to adopt measures of this kind 
was Michigan. By an act passed in 1895 
the public schools of that State are required 
to give instruction on the nature of tuber- 
culosis and other infectious diseases. Pro- 
gressive steps are being taken in New Jersey 
by teaching the children in the schoolsa 


set of aphorisms on consumption. In all 
the physiologies used in the schools of 
Massachusetts a section on the nature, 


dangers and prevention of consumption is 
being inserted, and the state educational 
authorities, acting under a law of the 
Legislature of 1908, are establishing courses 
of instruction on tuberculosis in all the 
schools of the State. A special text-book 
has been provided in the District of Colum- 
bia, in which instruction is imparted 
concerning the utility of sleeping in the 
open air, the dangers of spitting, the way 
to prevent consumption, and other kindred 
topics. Dallas, Texas, is the latest city in 
America to adopt the method of teaching 
children about consumption in the schools. 
A “Tuberculosis Primcr” is in the hands of 
every pupil in the public schools. In North 
Carolina, a separate section on tuberculosis, 
placed in all the physiologies, is taught to 
the children. Steps are being taken in 
Baltimore, Maryland, to carry on a system- 
atic campaign of education amongst the 
school children by means of lectures and 
circulars. Many other cities in the U. S. 
States are following this plan. A petition 
has been sent to the Governor of South 
Carolina asking that a text book on_tuber- 
culosis, similar to that in usé in Washing- 
ton, be placed in the public schools. Several 
of the other States are also taking action 
along similar lines. 

Dr. Theodore Sachs of Chicago read an 
‘interesting paper on ‘Children of Tuber- 
culosis’. He was one of several speakers 
who emphasized the importance of stamping 
out the disease in childhood. Approximately 
one-half of the children of tuberculous 
parents have tuberculosis. It is regarded 
probable that in a mayjority of cases with 
ordinary care the disease would become 
cured of itself or else be held in check. Dr. 
Sachs in his address said : 


‘That the well-known type of pulmonary consump- 
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tion is, in a large proportion of cases, but the final 
result of successive infections, commencing in infancy 
and childhood, is the gradually growing conviction 
of the medical profession. To prevent development 
of tuberculosis in adult life, all possibilities of infection 
must be eliminated in infancy and childhood.” 

A campaign of education among work- 
ingmen was also recommended as another 
certain way of eventually vanquishing, 
tuberculosis. ‘Tuberculosis is peculiarly a 
disease of the wage-earner,” said Dr. Flick, 
“and this is so, for the very good reason 
that one of the strongest predisposing causes 
of the disease is overwork. It is an exceed- 
ingly fatal and prevalent disease among 
wage-earners.” Dr. Flick pointed out that 
the reason why the wage-earner 1s so_ likely 
to contract tuberculosis is because in many 
instances he is overworked, he toils in 
insanitary workshops and often times he is 
underfed, which causes his powers of 
resistence to be less able to throw off an 
implantation. If the wage-earner gets the 
implantation, Dr. Flick said, it 1s almost 
certain to result fatally. He refuted the 
theory of infection from inheritance, saying 
that unless the tuberculosis micro-organism 
is adimitted into our bodies it is not possible 
for one to become infected. The need of 
the establishment of hospitals and sanitoria 
for the care of contagious and non-contagious 
consumiptives was emphasized by the speaker. 
“Cleanliness, fresh-air and temperate living 
are the best preventives of disease, and in 
most instances these essential requisites 
are within reach or control of the working 
people’, declared Dr. Flick, “but unfortu- 
nately either through ignorance or carelessness 
or both, the simplest and most obvious rules 
of health are disregarded with the result 
that the grave claims countless victims of 
an easily preventible disease.” 

As a result of its deliberations of several 
days, the Congress adopted several resolu- 
tions which urged : 

“that the registration of, tuberculosis cases be 


required by law to enable health authorities to put in 
operation adequate precautions; that hospitals be 


‘ established for curable cases; that dispensaries and 


day and night camps be established ; that legislation 
regulating factories and workshops and _ abolishing 
child labor be indorsed; that school teachers be 
instructed in hygiene; that colleges and universities 
be urged to establish courses in hygiene and sanitation ; 
that the establishment of playgrounds as an important 
means of preventing tuberculosis be recommended , 
that the utmost efforts should be continued in the 
struggle against tuberculosis to prevent the conveyance 
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from man to man of tuberculosis infection as the 
most important sources of the disease; that preventive 
measures be continued against bovine tuberculosis and 
that-the possibility of the propagation of this to man 
be recognized.” 

The Congress demonstrated the fact that, 
despite the thousand and one new cures for 
consumption that are being advocated, air, 
food, rest and control are the four essentials 
in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

The Agnes Memorial Sanitorium of 
Denver, Colordo, U. S. A., is considered the 
most perfect type of an institution for the 
care and cure of tuberculous people. 
This type of building is recommended 
by experts because of its perfect ventila- 
tion and the cheapness of its construction. 
There is a quantity of window space in the 
pavilion, with an upper row of windows set 
at back of a projecting, protective roof. The 
patients’ beds are to the fore of the building 
underneath the protective roof; the upper 
row of windows is above the center ridge- 
pole or stringers, so that there is a constant 
circulation of air. The construction makes 
it possible for the patients to have the first 
requisite for a cure—quantities of fresh air 
all the time. A pavilion such as has been 
described has begun to supersede the tent 
in the treatment of tuberculosis. It is 
declared by those who have exhaustively 
studied the question that tents cannot be 
fully ventilated at all times and seasons 
and therefore the air in them is likely to 
become impeded and contaminated. The 
tent 1s hotter, colder and damper than the 
pavilion. 

Next to air in the category of require- 
ments comes sunshine. The rays of the sun 
have no direct therapeutic power over the 
disease ; but the sun is a germ destroyer par 
excellence. Within six hours the sunshine 
will render the bacijlus of tuberculosis 
apparently I:feless. Moreover, when the air 
is permeated with sunshine, it is purer and 
acts at the same time asa stimulant to the 
general circulation and a mental tonic. 

Under the head of “control” comes the 
proper care of the dishes, clothing, etc.. 
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touched by patients suffering from this 
dread disease. In-a modern sanitorium, the 
dishes and utensils from the patients’ tables 
are automatically removed in metal baskets 
and are automatically washed by being 
plunged into boiling water. The rooms 
when vacated, are thoroughly fumigated 
and completely revarnished before being 
again occupied. The restrictions upon 
expectoration are tron-clad and nothing is 
permitted to pass unscrutinized that may 
be the cause of carrying a tuberculosis germ 
to another human being. ‘The consumptive 
is not permitted to judge for himself what 
is safe, but 1s made to submit to rigid rules. 
It is the opinion of experts that patients can 
be more effectively cared for where they are 
housed all together in a pavilion than under 
the cottage system. Where each patient 
lives alone in a cottage, it is practically 
impossible to enforce the rigorous measures 
required for the control of the disease. 

Food forms an important item in the cure 
of consumption. An abundance of nourish- 
ing and strengthening food must be provided 
forthe patient. The system of spasmodic 
stuffing, however, is out of date. Today it 
is considered that frequency is preferable 


to a periodical satiety in the cure of 
tuberculosis. 
The isolation of the consumptive is 


probably the most important part of the 
campaign, if it is to succeed. For this 
purpose, isolation hospitals and even schools 
have been recommended for the consump- 
tive. But the isolation does not stop even 
there. Isolation of consumptives on railway 
journeys, particularly on sleeping-car trips 
across the continent, is being urged by 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He points out that 
separate cars for those afflicted with 
tuberculosis are as necessary as detention 
camps, as the spread of the disease by 
consumptives traveling on railroads is a 
well-known and grave danger. 


Sarn’tt NIHAL SINGH. 
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FAMINE PREVENTION 


“The land- taxes proposed by the government do 
not touch agricultural land. * *® The owner of 
agricultural land in so far as it is naturally and 
economically applied to agricultural purposes, will be 
as well off or even better off in the matter of taxation 
after the Budget is passed, than he is at the present 
moment.’ (Budget Speech, Asquith.) 


]. Inpra AND ENGLAND. 


[' is well understood in all civilized 
countries that food production is the 

common interest of the entire body 
politic. The Budget discussion now 
engaging the attention of statesmen in 
England, should be of great interest to the 
Indian people.. It shows that all classes 
of. English statesmen feel equally interested 
in lightening the burden of the agriculturist. 
Conservative or Liberal, Socialist or 
Laborite,—widely as they differ in all other 
matters, they are all unanimous in one 
thing—-that the burden of the agriculturist 
is on no account to be _ increased—not 
certainly on the suicidal ground. that 
obtains in India of a rise in the prices of 
food grains,—thus putting a premium on and 
making it the landlord’s interest to secure 
reduced, production, or a failure of crops, 
thereby to reduce the supply in the market, 
and raise its price and find a legal justifica- 
tion for swelling “the unearned increment” 
of. the landlord ;—nor also on the frivolous 
ground of a higher prevailing rate® which 
no one seriously thinks of making a ground 
for the reduction of rents, but kept in the 
armoury of the landowner as a sort of 
tightening screw always at hand for raising 
land rents all round. Grounds even more 
shadowy than these are considered lawful 
in India for enhancing the rents of the 
tillers of the soil in both Government and 
private estates,—and thus depriving them 
of their hard and well-earned increment. 
It is very significant that famines in India 
are not the portion of those who do not earn 
their increment, but of those who do, of those 
who toil “from morn to noon and noon to 


* Section 30, Bengal Tenancy Act VIII of 188s. 


dewy eve” to earn an. increment. ‘The * 
sauce for the English goose-—‘taxing the 
unearned increment of .the great land- 
Oowners’—-is not the sauce for the Indian 
gander. Not only the state in India, but 
the whole heirarchy of landowners, small 
shrimps and big whales, the money-lender, 
the lawyer, the merchant and who not 
thrive by exploiting the half-starved tillers 
of the soil,—almost all living on the small 
profits from the soil of the very class that in 
England is held sacro-sanct, all ‘scrambling 
for this small remnant of the dog-eaten 


crow’s flesh,—‘“aanifee araaia’ wet eft cea” 1 
What is the consequence? Agriculture in 
its wider sense is practically dead in 
this so called agricultural country of ours. 
The tiller of the soil in Bengal 1s driven 
by the fluctuations of the market to fly 
like a shuttle-cock from jute to paddy and 


from paddy back again to jute, for the 
mere wages of labour or even less. Famine 
or scarcity thus becomes general and . 


almost chronic. 


ll. FAMINE Revier a palliative AND 
NOT A preventive. 


It might he said to our credit that having 
decided to make a bad bargain, we are 
trying to make the best of it, The zeal 
and energy displayed by both our people 
and our government for the relief of famine 
is, indeed, commendable. But what after all 
does it come to? A mere palliative for the 
time being to ward off perennial catas- 
trophe! The sad fact all- along remains 
that unlike other countries, the .pinch of 
hunger and scarcity, 1s affecting larger 
numbers every year. The wail of. the 
hungry 1s heard almost everywhere and at 


all times, and instead of showing -signs of 


abatement, the evil is rather on the increase. 
The fact is that in our methods of famine 
relief, we merely attack the pressing symp- 
toms of the disease. The deep-seated cause 
we are almost afraid to look in the face, and 
is left intact. Notwithstanding the Her- 
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culean magnitude of our relief operations,— 
and the brilliant pyrotechnic effect of the 
annual exhibition of our public charity, we 
attempt no radical cure. We are doing 
everything but “the one thing needful.” 
Till the root-cause is found out, and rerroved 
and famines are made impossible as in other 
civilized countries, we shall do little more 
than rolla Sisypian stone from year’s end to 
year’s end. The time may not be far distant 
when by the monotonous repetition of this py- 
rotechnic effort our hearts will grow callous, 
and our patience will be exhausted, tillat least 
we give up the work in despair or disgust. 
There is a straight and simple way and a 
roundabout and tedious way of doing things. 
If you had to fill an irrigation tank of a 
moderate size with water form a well thirty 
feet deep, you might choose to lift the water 
in bucketfuls till your tank was full. But 
think of the time, labour, and worry it 
would cost. One might give you credit for 
your monumental patience, but at the same 
time one could not but pity you for your 
monumental ignorance. You might on the 
other hand choose to fit on a pump in the 
well-water, chaining up the piston to a 
revolving sail to be driven by the wind——in 
the manner of an aerometer, and_ the 
pressure of the atmosphere, combined with 
the driving power of the wind, will be at 
your service to lift the water, and store it 
up in your tank for use when you require, 
without any labour-or worry on your own 
part. Our famine relief as it stands is in 
plain truth a system of alternately taking 
from the tiller of the soil with the right 
hand of injustice, to be given back to him 
in part with the left hand as a public act 
of charity. Our duty should rather be to 
put our house in order once for all, and 
place the sufferers permanently under such 
favorable conditions that they may help 
themselves to obtain food, and not expect 
some body else to bring food perennially 
to their hungry mouths. 

Where on earth are we to look for a 
simple, and at the same time effective remedy 
for the permanent cure and prevention of 
famine? Go and sit at the feet of your own 
forefathers and they will tell you. Study 
the conditions that prevailed in those good 
old days when famines were almost impos- 
sible, and you will get there a model ready- 
made for you. All you have to do is to 
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follow the lead of your own ancient fathers, 
which is really the easiest thing to do. An 
expert gardener in grafting a scion from 
an exotic fruit-tree which is naturally of 
a weak vitality, gives the preference to a 
robust indigenous stock to graft it on,— 
a government by foreigners in framing our 
land-laws, if they are té cherish and not 
haniper the agriculture of the country, 
should graft them on to the time-honoured 
laws, customs, and institutions of the 
country,—~thus profiting by the experience 
of hoary antiquity. 
IIfl. The cause and the cure of famine. 


No civilized country can forget with 
impunity that the entire body politic 
is responsible for the food-production of 
the country, and that each class should bear 


its proportionate share of the burden. All 
- Kurope knows it, and if need be, she will 


support her agriculture with a state-bounty. 
England knows it, and she will on no 
account increase the burden of her agri- 
cultural class, rather she would do all she 
can to lighten that burden. The effect is 
that though she consumes more food than 
she produces, still famines are impossible. 
There may be a water-famine, but never 
a food-famine. Ancient India knew it too 
and she ruled that the state should receive 
as land-rent a fixed share of the yield—‘a 
sixth, or eighth, orone-twelfth”* according 
as the soil was fertile or barren. A reduced 
out-turn or a failure of crops, would tell 
as much on the state-revenues, as on the 
private purse of the tiller of the soil. To 
increase the vield by helping in irrigation, 
by providing artificial facilities, or by 
supplying cheap manures—was thus as 
much the interest of the state, as that of 
the private tiller. What was the effect? 
The reader of ancient Sanskrit literature 
will tell you. Asa consequence agriculture 
flourished in those days, and plenty smiled 
on the land, making famines almost impos- 
sible. In those days “the land smiled with 
growing corn, and the corn swelled with 


seed’ --“agmema@aha: wef qeafe?(2). The 


cry then heard everywhere was “offer 
dainties to others and feed yourself?’— 


“Haat yore fe arsgaed wea.” (16 ch, 128. 


* “QREMRTedt: FST gree wa aT” 
Manu. 
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Adi-Sambhava). In those golden days 
‘the well-protected and wealthy farmers and 
cattle-breeders slept in their houses with 
open doors’~-“waaat: 9xfaan 1 Ra faweere: 
afanca sttfaa: 1” (18 ch. 67 Ayodhya)—-having 
enough and to spare for the maintenance of 
a large body of men in learned leisure. Here 
then is a simple, short, and effective means 
for the permanent prevention of famine 
which our ancestors used, and which we 
should revive if our desire to drive away 
famine is really sincere. 

As our land-laws now stand,the landlord—— 
state or private—has not only no direct in- 
terest in increasing the yield of the soil, 
but as we have shown--a contrary interest. 
It is also quite safe so long as he has the 
tiller of the soil standing as a_ buffer 
between him and famine. He can easily 
afford to play the epicurean god sleeping 
beside his nectar, carcless of the titler of 
the soil, salving his conscience with the 
plea of deficient rainfall as being the cause 
of farhine. If his pockets or his skin were 
directly touched, he could not rest till he 
had exhausted all the resources of science 
in providing facilities for irrgation to 
supplement the rainfall. The old tanks, 
and artificial lakes now in ruins, and nearly 
silted up through our neglect, which meet 
usalmost everywhere, still bear testimony 
to the interest taken by the state in ancient 
times, in providing irrigation facilities for 
their subjects, for they knew better than we 
do “a afaeamar” “Agriculture cannot rely 
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solely on the rainfall.” There are certain 
duties regarding agriculture which the State 
alone can perform, and certain others which 
a capitalist alone can perform. If the one 
or the other do not properly fulfil their part, 
and if no one offers “to bell the cat,” no 
amount of toiland labour on the part of 
the mere tiller of the soil will prevent the 
catastrophe. The true cause of famines in 
India may be said to be the present con- 
dition of disturbed equilibrium in the 
apportionment and observance of rights 
and duties in regard to agricultural land, 
among the different members of the body 
politic. As it is, the landlord thinks 
that he has the privilege to enjoy the profits 
of agriculture but has no duty to perform to 
make agriculture successful, like our house- | 
hold cat exercising the right to eat fish 
without any duty of helping to catch them. 
The problem of famine prevention would 
become an extremely simple affair if the 
different members of our body politic 
recognised their mutual rights and duties, 
and scrupulously observed and enforced 
them, as a sacred duty they owe to God 
and man, as did our forefathers in ancient 
India. It is the want of this recognition 
and the neglect and infringement of our 
mutual rights and duties in regard to 
agriculture, and not the rainfall, that has 
created this mountain out of a molehill,— 
the annual famines in the golden land of 
India, where they rarely occurred even in 
the less enlightened davs of antiquity. 


Dviyapas DaTTA. 


THE PLACE OF INDIA IN THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
NATIONS 


By J. T. SunpERLAND, M.A. 


URELY there is no higher ideal than that 
of human brotherhood, and no nobler 
purpose for which any of us can work 

than to promote such an ideal. But we should 
bear in mind that human brotherhood has 
its basis in the soul. There can be no 
brotherhood where one nation looks down 
upon another nation, or one class of persons 


upon another class, with ignorant prejudice 
or with arrogance or contempt. There can 
be human brotherhood only where ‘there is 
intelligence and sympathy. 

When we approach India in connection 
with the thought of human brotherhood or 
the brotherhood of nations, we find ourselves 
confronted with several: rather serious 
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difficulties. The first of allis this—the fact 
that India is an Asiatic land and the Indian 
people an Asiatic people. Europe, you 
know, for many generations (and largely 
also America, because we are children of 
Europe and the inheritors of her prejudices) 
has looked down with contempt upon Asia 
and everything oriental. Thisis a strange 
condition of things, for Asia is‘ what? She 
is the great mother continent. She is the 
mother of races, the mother of nations, the 
mother of languages, the mother of the arts, 
and more than any other continent the 
mother of the world’s higher life. Our own 
civilization (that of Europe and America) 
sends its roots back in almost every parti- 
cular into Asia. Why then should we look 
down upon Asia? All the great historic 
religions of the world come from Asia. 
Why should we have prejudice against the 
continent from which we get our Bible and 
our religious faith ? And yet we do. Europe 
has treated Asia for generations with con- 


‘tempt and cruelty in more ways than [ can 


stop to explain or intimate. This fact, 
then, that India is in Asia, is one of the 
obstacles in the way of getting our minds 
into a condition to appreciate India, and to 
open a way fora real brotherhood between 
ourselves and the Indian people. 

~ Another obstacle exists tn the fact that 
India is what: we call a “heathen” land. We 
have long been sending our missionaries to 
convert the Hindu, concerning whom we sing. 

“The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.” ; 

Does not the word “heathen” as em- 
ploved by us always-have in it an elem- 
ent of the contemptuous? Is it not partly 
synonymous with savage or uncivilized? 
As Christians, are we not apt to regard 
ourselves as distinctly superior to the ‘“hea- 
then,” not only in religion but in civiliza~ 
tion? Indeed does not the very act of 
sending missionaries to a people seem to set 
up a claim to superiority on our part, 
which is not conducive to the spirit of 
brotherhood? If our missionaries were 
always broad-minded, possibly this would 
not be so. But missionaries are not always 
the broadest men. Indeed, missionary 
societies seem generally to feel the necessity 
of sending out men who are “theologically 
sound,” which is apt to mean men who are 
narrow, who have little inclination to re- 


‘India given by missonaries. 
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cognize the best that is in the religion and 
the civilization of the people among whom 
they labor. This we must always bear in 
mind when we read or hear accounts of 
If the mis- 
sionaries were to come back from India 
reporting that they find there people equally 
intelligent with ourselves, as virtuous 
as ourselves, having as great purity in 
their homes as we have in ours, and as 
upright in character as are the people 
of America, what would be the effect of 
their reports upon the home churches? At 
once the inquiry would be raised, Why send 


out missionaries? Why have missionary 
societies? Thus we see that the pressure 
upon missionaries 1s very strong not to 


report at home the better side of Indian 
thought and life, but to confine their reports 
to the lowest and worst side,—the result of 
which must of course be to give us anything 
but the true India. 

Asa fact, too (and this should not be 
overlooked), few of the missionaries come in 
contact with or-see the best of Indian life. 
The people whom they are able to reach 
with their Gospel are largely of the lowest, 
most ignorant, and most degraded classes. 
The intelligence of India, the literature and 
art and better religious thought of India, and 
the civilization of the land in its higher 
forms, they know comparatively little about. 
Thus we see how unfortunate it is that the 
Western world is compelled to get its know- 
ledge of India so largely though Christian 
missionaries, who, however good then they 
may be, must in the nature of the case give 
us more or lessinadequate and biased reports. 
When the people of India are represented to 


“us in such.a ‘way as to cause us to look 


down upon them, if not with pride .and 
arrogance, at least with pity born of con- 


_descension, the conditions egsential for a 


genuine feeling of human brotherhood be- 
tween us and them are destroyed. 

Another difficulty which meets us when we 
come to talk about India in connection with 
human brotherhood.is this: India is a sub- 
ject land, —a dependency of Great Britain; 
it is not an independent nation. 
are held in subjection by the sword of an 
alien power; they are not permitted to 
shape their own political destinies, but are 
wholly by foreign masters. 
condition of subjection is .not only humili- 


[ts people 


‘This. | 
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ating in the highest degree, but it is 
degrading. It is destructive of brotherhood. 
Of course there can be no political fraternity 
between anv independent nation and a 
people held in political bondage. 

India is deprived of the privileges and the 
rights of free nations, in many ways. Let 
me point out one or two. 

She is permitted to have no representation 
in the diplomatic life and service of the 
world. If we go to Washington what do 
we find? Every independent nation of any 
importance has its ambassador, or minister, 
or representative of some rank there. Is 
there any representative from India? None. 
Yet India is a country of 300,000,000 people,—- 
twice as large in population as Russia. _Is 
India represented at any of the courts of 
Europe? Not one. Could a country be 
placed in a more humiliating position? 
Could the-principle of brotherhood between 
nations and peoples be worse outraged ? 

Compare India with Japan and China 
in a single particular. 
large numbers of her finest young men to 
America and Europe to enter our universities 
and technical schools, in order that, after 
getting the best knowledge and training 
that our institutions'can afford, they might 
go back and become teachers of this new 
knowledge in all parts of their own land. 
This is largely the explanation of the rapid 
progress which she has made during the 
past forty years. Chinais following Japan’s 
example. There are now between 400 and 
500 Chinese students in American institu- 
tions of learning, and morerare coming. 
Through these voung men China will 
obtain for herself the best training, the best 
knowledge, the best intellectual and moral 
help that the West, can afford her. When 
these students return to their own.country, 
they will be put by the Chinese government 


into places of influence and leadership all. 


over the Empire. ~ 

India would like to send her young men 
to this country in the same way that Japan 
and China have done, to get our science 
and technical training “for India’s benefit. 
Hundreds of thousands of the people of 
India are eager for knowledge and progress. 
A few Indian young ’men have already 
come here. But does.the Indian govern- 
ment prepare the way for them and send 
them, as the governments: of China and 


Japan .has sent: 
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Japan do, and as the Indian government 
would if India were free and self-ruling ? 
Far from that. It puts obstacles in their 
way. It sets detectives from Scotland Yard 
on their track to see what they are doing 
here. They are suspected and watched. 
The government of India does not want 
her young men to go away and get the 
knowledge of the Western world, and 
especially she does not want them to get 
itin America, where they will breathe the 
atmosphere of liberty. When these few 
young men, who in spite of opposition have 
made their way to America for study, return 
to India, will the government place them 
in positions where they can make the best 
use of their knowledge and training for the 
benefit of their country? Instead of that the 
government will neglect them, hinder them, 
discriminate against them, and give nearly 
every place of influence aud importance 
not to them but to young Englishmen. 
This is what it means to India to bea 
subject land. This is how imperialism, the 
practice of one nation ruling another 
without its consent, destroys human brother- 
hood. 

Another thought is of interest 1n connec- 
tion with students coming to this country 
from oriental lands. ‘The Japanese and 
Chinese young men who come to study here 
render us a valuable service by helping us 
to understand China and Japan. They 
show us the better side of those countries. 
When they pass through our universities in 
the same classes with our own best young 
men, and do their work as well and take 
as high honors, they do much to cure us of 
our ‘prejudices against oriental peoples ; 
they let us see that China and Japan are 
not .to be despised, but that their people 
are the équal of ourselves. ‘Thus they 
accomplish something important in the 
direction of promoting brotherhood between 
the Orient and the Occident. If students 
could come in numbers from India they 


‘would render us a like service in letting us 


see the better side of India, and showing us 
that the Indian people also are worthy of 
a place beside the people of the Western | 
world. Thus would human brotherhood 


in the world be still further promoted. 


I have spoken of the misfortune it 1s, 
both to us and to the Indian peogle, that 
so much of our knowledge of India comes 


\ 


" side. 


-and magazines, 
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through the medium of missionaries, who, 
inthe nature of the case, can hardly be 
unprejudiced reporters. It is quite as great 
a misfortune that our other principal source 
of information regarding [India is the English 
rulers of the land, who, by the very fact 


' that they are foreign conquerors and rulers, 


are as little fitted to give unprejudiced 
‘information as are the missionaries. Of 
course, many of the English in India are 
as honest and sincere persons as we are, and 
as desirous of seeing and telling the truth. 
But consider the situation they are in. 
They are foreigners, ruling the Indian people 
without their consent. They want to justify 
themselves for being in the land. It:would 
be impossible for them to see and represent 
matters otherwise than “from their own 


Was it possible for us in the days of 
American slavery to get unbiased inform- 
ation concerning the siave and slavery from 
the slave holders ? Were they not a prejudiced 
body of men? Many of them were good 
men, many of them were intelligent, many 
of them intended to be honourable, but in 
the very nature of the case they were 
prejudicéd, and their views and reports 
concerning slavery were biased. .:The 
same is true with regard to the British 
in India. The men who go from England 
to India and spend years in the government’s 
service there, and then come back to 
interpret India, to write books concerning 
India, to write articles on India in papers 
to give to the Western 
world, including America, its ideas of 
India—these men are as much _ biased 
regarding the Indian people and Indian 
matters generally as were our slave holders 
biased concerning slavery and the Southern 
Negro. We must always bear this in mind 
in reading or hearing British 
ations of the Indian situation. 

In attempting to justify herself before the 
world for holding India in subjection, of 
course it is natural for England to try to 
make out that the Indian people are an 
inferior race. Well, asa fact, what is their 
race? The higher castes of India belong to 
the same ethnic family with youand me. 


_ They are Aryans; they are cousins of the 


. 


Gréeks and the Romans, the Germans and 
the English. This is not a very inferior 
race, 


represent- 
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Furthermore the English are tempted 
all the while to represent the Indian civili- 
zation as lower than it is. But what are 
the facts? India was a great civilized land 
long before England emerged from barbar- 
ism. She possessed one of the oldest and 
finest civilizations of the ancient world. 
‘The three great literatures of the ancient 
world that have come down to us are the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Indian. If- we 
were to ask for the five or six greatest epic 
poems of mankind we should have to take 
two of them from India. - If we sought for 
the language which, ethnologically and 
historically, 1s the most important in the 
world, I suppose we should have to go to 
the Sanskrit of India for it. Scholars are 
disposed to regard this ancient. language of 
India as the most perfect of all languages 
in structure and development, not even 
excepting the Greek. The Indian people 
have given to the world some of its great- 
est philosophical systems, worthy to stand 
beside those of Greece and Germany. 
They have given the world some of its ‘best 
art, of several different kinds. ‘Vhese are 
the people that England finds herself all 
the while under pressure (under pressure 
because she wants to find an excuse for 
ruling them) to write down, and to -make 
out to be inferior to what they really are. 

Another excuse that England puts forth 
for being in India is the need of her presence 
there to keep the peace, to prevent the 
Indian peoplé “from flying at each other’s 
throats.” But what are the facts? So far as 
we can find out from history India has always 
been a more peaceable land than Europe. 
We get trace of no wars in India so bad 
as the Thirty Years’ War in Germany. 
There are none that compare in bloodshed 
with the Napoleonic wars, and none so 
destructive of both property and life as our 
own. Civil, War in America. And yet 
would some foreign nation, some China, 
that happened to possess a high quality of 
firearms, be justified in conquering all 
Europe and holding it in subjection in 
order to keep the peoples of Europe fiom 
flying at each others throats? Or would 
the same foreign nation be justified in 
conquering and ruling America in the same 
way, because of our terrible Civil War? 

It is said that India 1s incapable of ruling 
herself. Ifso, what an indictment is this 
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against England! She was not incapable 
of ruling “herself before England came. 
Have one hundred and fifty years of 
English tutelage produced in her such 
deterioration ? As we have seen, she was 
possessed of high civilization and of 
developed government long before England 
or any part of Europe had emerged from 


barbarism. For three thousand years be- 
fore England’s arrival, Indian kingdoms 
and empires had held leading places in 


Asia. Some of the ablest rulers, statesmen, 
and financiers of the world have been of 
India’s production. How is it, then, that 
she loses her ability to govern herself as 
soon as England appears upon the scene? 
To be sure, at that time she was in a 
peculiarly disorganized and unsettled state; 
for it should be remembered that the 
Mogul Empire was just breaking up, and 
new political adjustments were everywhere 
just being made,---a fact which accounts 
for England’s being able to gain a political 
foothold in India. But everything indicates 
that if India had not been interfered with 
by European powers, she would soon have 
been under a government of her 
own again. 

A further answer to the assertion that 
India cannot govern herself—and_ surely 
one that should be conclusive—is the fact 
that, in parts, she 1s governing herself now, 
and governing herself well. ‘It is notorious 
that the very best government in India 
to-day is not that carried on by the British, 
but that of several of the native States, notably 
Baroda and Mysore. For you know - there 
are certain native States which, while in 
a general way under British rule, are yet 
allowed to manage their own affairs to 
some extent. In these States, particularly 
in Baroda, the people are more free, more 
prosperous, more contented, and are making 
more progress, than in any other part of 
India. Note the superiority of both these 
States in the important matter of popular 
education. Mysore is spending on educa- 
tion more than three times as much per 
capita as is British India, while Baroda has 
-made her education free and compulsory, 
a thing which no part of British India has 
dreamed of. Both of these States, but 
especially Baroda, which has thus placed 
herself in line with the leading nations of 
Europe and America by making provision 
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for the education of all her children, may 
well be contrasted with British India, which 
provides education, even of the poorest 
kind, for only one boy in ten and one girl - 
in one hundred and forty-four. 

The truth is, not one single fact can be 
cited that goes to show that India cannot 


govern herself,—-reasonably well at first, 
excellently well later,—if only given ' 
chance. It would not be difficult to form 


an Indian parliament to-day, composed of: 
men as able and of as high character as 
those that constitute the fine parliament of 
Japan, or as those that will be certain to 
constitute the not less able national parlia- 
ment of China when the new constitutional 
government ‘of that nation comes into 
operation. This is only another way of 
saying that among the leaders in the various" 
states and provinces of India there is abun- 
dance of material to form an Indian 
National Parliament not inferior in in- 
tellectual ability orin moral worth to the 
parliaments of the Western world. 

There is a new spirit in India ; there is a 
new rising of hope and of determination 
among the Indian people,. which 4s taking 
shape in the “New National Movement.” 
It is the awakening and the protest ofa 
subject people. It 1s the effort ofa nation, 
once illustrious, and still conscious of its 
inherent superjority, to rise from the dust, 
to stand once more on its feet, to shake 
off fetters which have become unendurable. 
It is the effort.of the Indian people to get 
for themselves again a country which shall 
be in some true sense their own, instead of 
remaining, as for a century and a half it 
has been, a mere preserve of a - foreign 
power,—in John Stuart Mills’ words, Eng= 
land’s “cattle-farm.” The people of India 
want the freedom which is their right,— 
freedom to shape their own institutions, 
their own industries, their own national 
life. They want a recognized and.an 
honorable place both in the great brother- 
hood of humanity and in the great brother- 
hood of nations. ‘ They ought to have it. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This does 
not necessarily mean--and this is clearly 
recognised by the leaders of the Indian 
people separation from Great Britain; 
but it does mean, if retaining a connection 
with the British Empire, becoming citizens, 
and not remaining forever helpless subjects 
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and voteless helots in the hands of trrespon- 
sible masters. It does mean that India 
shall be given a place in the Empire 
essentially like that of Canada or Australia, 
with such autonomy and home rule as are 
enjoyed by these free, self-governing 
colonies. Is not this demand just? Not 
enly the people of India, but many of the 
best Englishmen, answer unequivocally, 
Yes! In the arduous struggle upon which 
India has entered to attain this end,-—~and 
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arduous indeed her struggle must be, for 


holders of autocratic and_ irresponsible 
power seldom in this world surrender their 
power without being compelled,—surely 
she should have the sympathy of the enlight- 
ened and liberty loving men and women 
of all nations. 


These remarks were made by the Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland of America at the forty-second Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association held in 
Boston, 


SOLAR HEAT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR FIRE 


HE difficulties created by the steadily 
rising prices of food in India are being 
greatly aggravated by the increasing 

difficulty in the supply of fuel. While the 
high prices of food are.due to enormous 
exports of wheat, rice and other food-stuffs 
which India makes in return for the foreign 
manufactures which she tises, and the foreign 
intelligence which she employs, the high 
prices ‘of fuel are not due to enforced exports 
‘but to a limited natural supply. The fuel 
difficulty is being increasingly felt in most 
parts of India and is reducing the produc- 
tion of food grains by compelling people 
to make fuel of cow-dung which should be 
utilised as manure. It is this difficulty 
which has induced the Lahore Exhibition 
Committee to offer a special prize for a 
chulha or stove, designed to cause a saving 
in fuel. .Such a stove, if invented and largely 
used, will, doubtless, supply a great need, 
but its usefulness can only be confined to 
the cooking of food and other small opera- 
tions requiring the aid of fire. An invention 
of far greater utility has already been placed 


before the public by an Indian inventor,. 


Pandit Sri-Krishna Joshi of Almora, now 
residing at Allahabad. The invention is 
an apparatus for utilising solar heat asa 
substitute for fire and has been appro- 
priately named ‘Bhanutap’. It is also called 
‘Heliotherm’. It is illustrated in the annexed 
plate and is described, in the inventor’s 
own words, as follows :— + 

Solar heat has hitherto been allowed to remain 


confined to its natural functions; but it is capable, like 
other natural energies, of being turned to artificial uses. 


The apparatus represented by the annexed diagram 
accumulates solar heat to serve as a substitute for fire. 
The mirrors attached to the frame AB are placed at 
such inclinations that they all cast the reflection of the 
sun at the same spot, vig., the bottom of the body to be 
heuted which is represented in the diagram by the 
vessel TD. The focus thus produced serves as the 
heating agent. 

The “machinery, consisting of the wheels, cords and 

clock-work, shown in the photograph, moves the frame 
AB, so that the mirrors continue to face the sun 
throughout the day. The focus is thus kept to the 
spot where it is required to act as the heater. ae 
machinery works automatically, being moved by the 
weight which is generally let down by the clock- 
work F, 

The intensity of heat at the focus depends upon the 
number of mirrors used, and the area of the focus 
depends upon the size of the mirrors. 

This invention was first patented nine 
years ago and was exhibited in its original 
shape at the Industrial Exhibition of 
Calcutta in Igor when it was awarded a 
gold medal and was highly spoken of by 
the press. It has since been considerably 
improved and the improvements have been 
secured by a subsequent patent. 


We have seen the improved Bhénutap at 
work and partaken of the products of solar 
cookery, which are very palatable and, being 
free from contact with smoke or coal gas, 
may be expected to be perfectly wholesome. 
As a means of cooking food, it is available 
to all who can afford a few hundred rupees 
for buying and installing the apparatus. 
Although men of himbler means cannot 
buy the apparatus for household use, it can 
be profitably used in boarding houses, hotels, 
messes, jails and similar “establishments 
and by bakery confectioners and pastry 
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cooks. It is eminently fitted to fulfil the 
dream of Prince Peter Kropotkin who 
Says : 

“And when the communal kitchen—the common 


bake-house of the future, is established and people can 
vet their food cooked without the risk of being cheatecl 
or poisoned, the custom will no doubt become general 
of going to the communal kitchen for the fundamental 
parts of the meal, leaving the last touches to be added 
as individual taste shall suggest ‘(The Conquest of 
Bread, pp. 80-87 ha 


This communal kitchen and the Bhanutap 
can go a long way to solve the fuel problem 
of the future. In one part of India at least, 
we, in the Panjab, the communal kitchen 


may already be said to exist to some 
extent and the Bhanutap can be most 
profitably used in such kitchens. The 


difficult of supplying hot meals after sunset 
can be met by the use of the ‘Norwegian 
stoves’ or ‘hot cases’ in which, with the aid 
of substances which are bad conductors of 
heat, food can be kept hot and even boiling 
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without connection with a 
source of heat. 

The Bhanutap can not only serve culinary 
purposes but the inventor has succeeded 
in working a small model steam 
and melting tin, lead, and zinc, with the 
heat concentrated with this apparatus. 
As the inventor, like many other inventors, 
is inadequately endowed with the qualities 
of a pushing, canvassing man of business, 
and more especially as Indian capitalists, 
like most other capitalists, are chary of 
making investments in untried lines, his 
invention has hitherto remained as a mere 
scientific curiosity; but he is prepared to 
prove to the satisfaction of any intelligent 
man who may be willing to invest a few 
thousand rupees in making the apparatus on 
a large scale that the investment cannot fail 
to be profitable. He has no doubt that a 
Bhanutap installation costing not more than 
two thousand five hundred rupees will 


for hours any 


engine 
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suffice to work a stean-engine of at least 
three or four horse-power. This power 
when applied to lifting well water has been 
estimated by Mr. Alfred Chatterton to 
suffice for irrigating at least fitty acres of 
cultivation ina dry tract. It appears from 
the published results of an experiment 
publicly made that 225 pieces of mirrored 


glass, each 4 inches square, were found to con-. 


centrate sufficient heat to melt rib. of zinc. 
This means a temperature of at least 700° 
Fahrenheit whereas only 212° Fharenheit 
is required for producing steam. In view of 
these and other still more encouraging results, 
the inventor is prepared to undertake the 
crection of Bhanutap installations for the 
use of chemists, perfumers, dyers, lac-manu- 
facturers, varnish-makers, type-founders and 
others who have to use large quantities of 
fuel. It is tobe hoped that the invention may 
be uttlised in these and other directions by 
private capitalists, joint-stock companies, 
landholders and other men of wealth. 

The inventor indicates the possibilities 
of his invention in the following words: 


“Solar heat may also be converted into electricity by 
means of the dynamo, worked with a combination of 
the Helrotherm and the steam engine, and the electric 
energy, thus generated, may be accumulated in storage 
batteries for use at night or in cloudy weather. as a 
heating agent, a motive power, or an luminant. 

No fuelis, of course, necded in anv operation in which 
the Heliotherm is used, except in the absense of solar 
heat inthe shape of direct sunshine or accumulated 
electric energy. As India is a land of sunshine, it is 
not difficult to realize what enormous amount of 
heating and motive energy may to be obtained from 
solar heat for use in households, steam mills, manu- 
factories and workshops, and what a powerful impetus 
may thus be given to industries in this country. 


The fdllowing account of the origin and 
development of the Bhanutap may prove 
interesting to many readers : 

“Inquiries are often made as to how the idea of the 
Heltotherm originated. The following brief account 
is given with a view to meet such inquiries and others 
that may be made. 

The inventor of the He/totherm comes from the 
Himalayan town of Almora and, having had to reside 
at Allahabad, he was often struck by the difference 
between the temparature of his native town and that 
of his new residence. It occurred to him that if some 


-of them. 
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4 
of the solar heat, which is diffused in the atmosphere 
and is the source of so much inconvenience in hot 
weather, could be concentrated by some means, it might 
be made serviceable as a substitute for fire. He tried 
some experiments with double convex lenses, but as the 
focus produced by a lens, however intense, occupies 
a very small area, the problem of obtaining a focus 
of solar heat of sufficient intensity and area to be of 
use for domestic and industrial purposes, remained 
unsolved for sometime. The inventor, feeling an 
uncomfortable glare of sunshine, reflected by a 
whitewashed wall in his house, which was close to him, 
on a bright day in January or February, 1897, 
observed that the wall was acting as’ a_ reflector, -and 
this observation suggested the idea that if a number 
of brighter reflectors than a whitewashed wall, such 
as mirrors, were so arranged as to reflect the heat of 
the sun at one spot at the same time, the intensity of 
the heat would increase with the number of reflectors 
used, and that the area heated would be that covered 


by the combined reflections of the sun from the 
mirrors. He procured a number of small mirrors 
and arranged them in rows, one standing above 


another, and placed them at such inclinations that 
the reflections of the sun from all of them coincided 
at one spot in a side of a packing case placed in front 

The result was-a focus of sufficient intensity 
to burn the area covered by it. But the focus only 
lasted a short time, for, as the place moved away 
the sun, the reflections from the mirrors ceased to 
coincide. This suggested the necessity of attachin 
the mirrors to a frame at such inclinations that they 
should produce a focus, and of making the frame 
capable of being turned so as to keep facine the sun 
throughout the day. The mirrors were attached to 
a frame now represented by the frame AB (wide the 
illustration) and were supported upon elevating screws 
destened to place them at required inclinations and 
the frame was suspended upon the top of a post like 
the post E so that it could be turned freely from east 
to west and wice versa and from north to south 
and vice versa. The frame was at first turned 
with the hand, but was afterwards provided with 
automatic machinery, moved by the clockwork F 
which keeps it facing the sun throughout the day. It 
was also connected with the grooved conical pulley 


visible in the diagram, which compensates for the 
movement of the sun between the tropics. 


The apparatus thus became fit to make Solar heat 
available as a substitute for fire at all hours of the 
day and in all seasons of the year when there js 
sunshine. A patent to protect it was applied for on 
a5th July, 1899, and was granted by the Government 
of India with effect from 15th March, 1900. The 
apparatus was exhibited at the Industria] Exhibition 
of Calcutta in December, 1901, and was awarded a 
gold medal. Improvements were patented on oth 
January, 1903, by which the cost of making the 
apparatus has been greatly reduced.” 
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SHIPS AND SHIP-BUILDING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


A SupPpLEMENTARY Nore. 


N connexion with my article on the above 
subject which appeared in the Moderu 
Review for October last, I am_ sorry 

I did not know that [had omitted to men- 
tion two important representations of a ship 
in sculpture in India.* For in the course of 
a travel which I recently made through 
Orissa and South India [came to Puri and 


was surprised to notice among the sculp- 
tures of the Temple of Jagannath a fine and 
a royal 


well-preserved representation of 








barge shown in reliefon stone. The repre- 
sentation is to be found on that part of the 
great Temple which 1s called the Bhoga 
Mandir or the Hall of Offering, the part, 
moreover, which originally belonged not to 
the Temple of Jagannath but to the Black 
Pagoda of Kanarak about 20 miles off, from 
which it was removed by the Mahrattas and 
fitted into the Great Temple at a cost of 4o 
lakhs of rupees. And in fact the splendid 
carvings on this part of the ‘Temple 
stand by themselves and are not in keeping 
with the comparatively ruder sculpture on 
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ScULPTURE OF A RoyaL BarGe, TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH. 


the other parts of the Jagannath Temple 
and the most superficial view of them 
establishes at once their kinship with the 
exquisite sculptures still to be seen on the 
remnants of the Black Pagoda at Kanarak 
standing in its solitary beauty on the sea- 
shore unhonoured and unsung. But besides 
the beauty of its sculptures another more 
solid proof of its connection with the Temple 


* Bor the mention of another sculpture of a ship 
see the article on the Kenheri caves in the current 
Agrahayan number of the Bengali magazine Prabasi. 
Rd. M. R. 


at Kanarak is the material of which this- 
part of the Great Temple is built, vzz., the 
black stone locally called Muguz identical 
with that of which the Black Pagoda was 
made and of which also is made the black 
column 35ft. high now standing before the 
Lion Gate (E.) of the Temple of Jagannath, 
admitted on all hands to be brought from 
the same Temple of Kanarak. 

The representation of the barge in question 
has been very finely sketched by my friend 
Srijukta Nandalal Bose, the well-known 
artist, also a fellow-tourist with us, who 
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gave a remarkable proof of the consummate 
skill he has acquired in his art by making 
the sketch in less than ten minutes. The 
sculpture shows in spendid relief a stately 
royal barge propelled by lusty oarsmen with 
all their might and one almost hears the 
very splash of their oars: the water 
through which it cuts its way is thrown into 
ripples and waves indicated by a few simple 
and yet masterly touches; and the entire 
scene is one of dash and hurry, indicative 
of the desparate speed of a flight or escape 
from danger. ‘he beauty of the cabin, and 
the simplicity of its design are particularly 
noticeable: the chain that hangs from the 
top which the master of the vessel grasps 
by the hand to make himself steady amidst 
rolling is a most ingenious invention. 
It is difficult to ascertain what particular 
scene from our Sastras is here represented, 
for it is very probably not a mere secular 
picture or ornament. The interpretation 
put upon it by one of the many Pandas 
of whom I inquired about it seems to be 
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acceptable: according to him, the scene 
here represented is that of Srikrishna being 
secretly and hurriedly carried away beyond - 
the destructive reach of king Kamsa. The 
vessel is that of the Madhyamadira (aeraFext) 
type as defined in the Yuktskalpataru. 


The same representation of a barge, | 
was also credibly informed, appears among 
the sculptures on the Great Temple at 
Bhubaneshwar, that triumph of Indian art, 
which however we missed because we had 
no information about it beforehand. 


Lastly, I may mention that in the Great 
Temple at Madura, among the fresco 
paintings that cover the walls of the corri- 
dors round the Swarnapushpakorini tank 
there is a fine representation of the sea 
and of a ship in full sail on the main, as 


big as that among the sculptures of 
Borobudur. 


Rapua Kumup Mooxeryi, 
Lecturer in Economics, 


Bengal National College, Calcutta. 


THE RIDDLE SOLVED 


(A SHort Srory) 
(From the Bengal: of Ravindra Nath Tagore) 


I 


ABU Krishna Gopal Sircar, zemindar of 
Jhikrakota, made over his estates to 
his eldest son and retired to the holy 

city of Benares, as befits a good Hindoo, to 
spend the evening of his life in religious 
devotion. All the poor and>- the destitute 
of the neighbourhood were in tears at the 
parting. Every one declared that such 
piety and benevolence were rare in_ these 
degenerate days. 

His son Bepin Bihari was a young man 
well-educated on modern lines, holding the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He sported a 
pair of spectacles, wore a beard and seldom 
mixed with others. His private life was 
unsullied. He did not even smoke and 
never touched cards. He was a man of 
stern disposition, though he looked soft and 
pliable. This trait of his character soon 


came home to his tenantry in diverse ways. 
Unlike his father, he would on no account 
allow a remission of one single pice out of 
the rents justly due to him. Under no 
circumstances would he grant any tenant 
one single day’s grace in paying up. 

On taking over management of the 
property, Bepin Bihari discovered that his 
father had allowed a large number of 
Brahmins to hold land entirely rent-free 
and a larger number to hold at rents much 
below the prevailing rates. His father was 
incapable of resisting the importunate 
solicitation of others—such was the weak- 
ness of his character. 


Bepin Bihari said, this could never be. 
He could not in this way abandon the 
income of half his property—and he reasoned 
with himself thus:—Firstly, - the persons 
who were in actual enjoyment of the con- 
cessions and getting fat at his expense were 
a lot of worthless people and so undeserving 
of charity. Charity bestowed on such 


* 
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objects only encouraged idleness. Secondly, 
living now-a-days had become much 
costher than in the days of his ancestors. 
Wants had increased apace. For a gentle- 
man to keep up his position had become 
four times as expensive as in days past. 
So he could not afford to scatter gifts right 
and left as his father had done. On the 
contrary it was his bounden duty to call 
back as many of them as he possibly could. 
So Bepin Bihari lost no time in carrying 
into effect what he conceived to be his 
duty. He was a man of strict principles. 


What had gone out of his grasp, returned 
to him little by little. Only a very small 
portion of his father’s grants did he allow 
to remain undisturbed and he took good 
care to arrange that those even should not 
be deemed permanent. 


The wails of the tenants reached Krishna 
Gopal at Benares through the post. Some 
even made a journey to that place to repre- 


sent their grievances to him _ personally. 
Krishna Gopal wrote to his son intimating 
his displeasure. Bepin Bihari replied, 


pointing out, how the times had changed. 
In former days, he said, the Zemindar was 
compensated for the gifts he made by the 
many customary presents he used to receive 
from his tenantry. Recent statutes had 
made all such impositions illegal. The 
zemindar had now to rest content with just 
the stipulated rent and nothing more. 
‘“Unless’—he continued ~“we keep a strict 
watch over the realisation of our just dues, 
what would be left to us? Since the tenants 
won't give us anything extra now, how can 
we allow them concessions? Our relations 
must henceforth be strictly contractual. We 
shall be ruined if we go on making gifts and 
endowments, and the preservation of our 
property and the keeping up of our position 
will be rendered extremely difficult.” 


Krishna Gopal became very uneasy at 
finding that times should have changed so. 
“Well—-well”’-—-he murmurred to himself 

—‘the younger generation know best, I 
suppose. Our out of date methods won’t 
do now. If Il interfere, my son might refuse 
to manage the property and insist on my 
going back. No, thank you—I would rather 
aot. The few daysthat are left to me—I 
would much rather devote them to the 
service of my God.” 
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So things went on. Bepin Bihari put his 
affairs in order after much litigation in the 
Courts and less constitutional methods out- 
side. Most of the tenants submitted to his 
will out of fear. Only a fellow called 
Asimuddin, son of Mirza Bibi, still remained 
refractory. 

Bepin’s displeasure was keenest as regards 
this man. He could quite understand his 
father having granted rent-free lands to 
Brahmins, but why this Mohamedan should 
be holding so much land, some free and 
some at rents lower than the prevailing 
rates wasa riddle to him. And what was 
he?—-The son of alow Mohamedan widow 
giving himself airs and defying the whole 
world, simply because he had learnt to read 
and write a little at the village school. 
To Bepin it was intolerable. 

He made enquiries of his officers about 
Asimuddin’s holdings. All that they could 
tell him was that Babu Krishna Gopal 
himself had made these grants to the 
family many years back, but they had no 
idea as to what his motive might have been. 
They imagined however that perhaps the 
widow won the compassion of the kind- 
hearted zemindar by representing to him 
her woe and misery. 

To Bepin these favours seemed to be ea 
undeserved. He had not seen the pitiable 
condition of these people in days gone by. 
Their comparative ease of the present day 
and their arrogance drove him to the con- 
clusion that they had impudently swindled 
his tender-hearted father out of a part of his 
legitimate income. 

Asimuddin was a stiff-necked sort of a 
fellow, too. tHe vowed that he would lay 
down his hfe sooner than give up an inch 
of his land. Open hostilities ensued. 


The poor old widow tried her best to 
pacify her son. ‘It is no pood fighting with 
the zemindar’—she would often say to him. 
—-‘“His kindness has kept us alive so long, 
let us depend upon him still, though he 
may curtail his favours. Surrender to him 
part of the lands as he desires.” 

“QO, mother !’’--protested Asimuddin— 


“What do you know of these matters 
pray ?” 
One by one, Asimuddin lost the cases 


instituted against him. The more he lost 
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his gid increased the more. For the sake of 
his all, he staked all that was his. 

One afternoon, Mirza Bibi collected some 
fruits and vegetables from her little garden 
and unbeknown to her son went and sought 
an interview with Bepin Babu. She looked 
at him with a tenderness maternal in its 
intensity and spoke—“‘May A/lah bless you, 


“my son. Do not. destroy Asim-—-it 
wouldn’t be right of you. To your charge 
ITcommit him. Take him as though he 


were one whom it is your duty to support-— 
as though he were a_ ne’er-do-weel younger 
brother of yours. Vast is your wealth— 
don’t grudge him a small particle of it, 
my son.” 

This assumption of familiarity on the part 
of the garrulous old woman annoyed Bepin 
nota little. “What do you know of these 
things, my good woman ?”’——he condescended 
to say—“‘If you have any representations to 
make, send your son to me.” 


Being assured for the second time that she 
knew nothing about these affairs, Mirza Bibi 
returned home wiping her eyes with her 
apron all the way and offering her silent 
prayers to Allah. 


Hil 


The litigation dragged its weary length 
from the. Criminal to the Civil Courts and 
thence to the High Court, where at last 
Asimuddin met with a partial success. 
Eighteen months passed in this way. But 
he was a ruined man now-—plunged in debts 
up to his very ears. His creditors took this 
opportunity to execute the decrees they had 
obtained against him. A date was fixed for 
putting up to auction every stick and stone 
that he had left. 


It was Monday ;—the village market had 
assembled by the side of a tiny river, 
now swollen by the rains. Buying and 
selling was going on partly on the bank and 
partly in the boats moored there. The 
hubub was great. Among the commodities for 
sale, jack-fruits preponderated, it being the 
month of Asadh. Hilsa fish were seen in 
large quantities also. The sky was cloudy. 
Many of the stall-holders, apprehending a 
downpour, had stretched a piece of cloth 
overhead, across bamboo poles put up for 
the purpose. 

Asimuddin had come too—but he 
not a copper with him, 


had 


No shopkeepers 


if 


os 


allowed him credit now a days. He _ there- 
fore had brought a brass thali anda dao 
with him, These he would pawn and then 
buy his necessaries. 

‘Towards evening, Bepin Babu was out 
for a walk attended by two or three 
retainers armed with lathizs. Attracted by 
the noise, he directed his steps towards the 
market. Getting there, he stepped awhile 
before the stall of Dwari the oilman, and 
made kindly enquires about his business. 
All ona sudden Asimuddin raised his dao 
and ran towards Bepin Babu, roaring like 
a tiger. The market people caught hold of 
him half way and quickly disarmed him. 
He was forthwith given in custody of the 
Police. Business in the market then went 
on as usual. 

We cannot say that Bepin Babu was not 
inwardly pleased at this incident. It is intoler- 
able that the creature we are hunting down 
should turn round and show fight. “The 
budmash”’—-Bepin chuckled: “Il have got 
him at last.” 

The ladies of Bepin Babu’s house, when 
they heard the news, exclaimed with horror, 
—“Q the rufhan! Whata mercy they seized 
him in time.” They found consolation at 
the prospect of the man being punished as 
he richly deserved. 


In another part of the village the same 
evening the widow’s humble cottage, 
devoid of bread and bereft of her son, be- 
came darker than death. Others dismissed 
the incident of the afternoon from their 
minds, sat down to their meals, retired to 
bed and went to sleep, but to the widow the 
event loomed larger than anything else in 
this wide world. But alas, who was there 
to combat it—only a bundle of wearied 
bones and a helpless mother’s heart trembling 
with fear. 


IV 


Three days have passed in the meanwhile. 
To-morrow the case will come up for trial 
before a Deputy Magistrate. Bepin Babu 
will have to be examined as a_ witness. 
Never before this did a zemindar of Jhikra- 
kota appear in the witness-box, but Bepin 
did not mind. 


The next day at the appointed hour, Bepin 
Babu arrived at the Court in a_ palanquin 
in great state. He wore a turban on his 
head and a watch-chain dangled on his 
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breast. The Deputy Magistrate invited 
him to a seat on the dais, bestde his own. 
The Court-room was crowded to suffocation. 
A sensation of this magnitude had not been 
witnessed in this Court for many years. 

When the time for the case to be called 
on drew near, a chuprasst came and whis-. 
pered something in Bepin Babu’s ear. He 
got up very much agitated and walked out 
begging the. Deputy Magistrate to excuse 
him for a few minutes. 

Coming outside, he saw his old father a 
little way off, standing undera banian tree 
barefooted and wrapped. in a piece of 
namavali. A string of beads was in his 
hand. His slender form shone with a gentle 
lustre and tranquil compassion seemed to 
radiate from his forehead. 

Bepin, hampered by his close-fitting 
trousers and his flowing chupkan, touched 
his father’s feet with his forehead. In doing 
so. his turban came off and kissed his nose 
and his watch popped out of his pocket 
and swung to and fro in the air. Bepin 
adjusted his attire hurriedly and begged his 
father to come to his pleader’s house close 
by. : | 

“No thank you’”—Krishna Gopal replied 
—“T will tell you here what [ have got 
to say.” 

A curious crowd had gathered there by 
this time. Bepin’s attendants pushed 
them back. 


Krishna Gopal then said—-‘‘You must do_ 


what you can to get Asim acquitted and 
restore him the lands that you have taken 
away from him.” — 

“Is it for this, father’—said Bepin very 
much surprised-—“‘that you have come all the 
way from Benares? Would you tell me why 
you have made them the objects of your 
special favour ?” 

“What would you gain by knowing it, 
my boy ?” | 

But Bepin persisted. “It is only this 
father ;’’- he went on— “Il have revoked 
many a grant because [ thought the parties 
were not deserving. There were many 
Brahmins amongst them —but you never 
said a word then. Are you so keen about 
these Mohamedans now ? After all that has 
happened, if [drop this case against Asim 
and give him back his lands, what shall I 
say to people ?” 

Krishna Gopal maintained a silence for 
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some moments. Then, passing the beads 
through hisshaky fingers with rapidity, he 
spoke with a tremulous voice — “Should 
it be necesary to explain your conduct to 
people, you may tell them that Asimuddin 
is my son—and your brother.” 

“What ?”’—exclaimed Bepin in painful 
surprise-—“By the Mohamedan woman?” 

“Tt is so, my son’’—was the calm reply. ~~ 

Bepin stood there for some time in mute 
astonishment. Then he found words to 
say-—-“Come home, father—we shall talk 
about it afterwards.” 

“No, my son’’---replied the old man— 
“Having once relinquished the world for 
serving my God, J cannot go home again. 
I return from here. Now I leave you to do 
as your sense of duty may suggest to you”. 
He then blessed his son and checking his 
tears with difficulty walked off with totter- 
ing steps. 
~ Bepin was dumb-founded, not knowing 
what to say and what to do. ‘“So,~-such- 
was the piety of the older generation’-——he 
said to himself. He reflected with pride 
how superior he was to his father in point 
of education and morality. This was the 
result, he concluded, of not ‘having a 
principle to guide one’s actions. 

Returning to the Court he saw Asimuddin 
outside between two constables, awaiting 
his trial. He looked emaciated and worn 
out. His lips were pale and dry and his 
eyes unnaturally bright. A dirty piece of 
cloth gone into shreds, covered his person. 
“This, my brothert”—Bepin shuddered to 
think. 

The Deputy Magistrate and Bepin were 
friends, so the case ended itn a fiasco. In 
a few days Asimuddin was restored to his 
former condition. Why all this happened, 
he could not understand. The village 
people were greatly surprised also. 

The news of Krishna Gopal’s arrival just 
before the trial soon got abroag however. 
People began to exchange meaning glances. 
The pleaders in their shrewdness guessed 
the whole affair. One of them, Babu Ram 
Taran, was beholden to Krishna Gopal for 
his education and his start in life. Some- 
how or other he had always suspected that 
the virtue and the piety of his benefactor 
was all sham. Now he was fully convinced 
that if a searching enquiry were made, all 
“pious” men might be found out. “Let 
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them tell their beads as much as they like” 
--he thought with glee—-“everybody in 
this world is just as bad as myself. The 
only difference between a good and a bad 
man is that the good practise dissimulation 
while the bad don’t.”’ The revelation, 
however, that Krishna Gopal’s far-famed 


piety, benevolence and magnanimity were 
=) 
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nothing but a cloak of hypocrisy solved a 
problem that had puzzled Babu Ram Taran 
for many years.’ By what process of reason- 
ing, we do not know, the burden of grati- 
tude was greatly lifted off his mind. It was 
such a relief to him! 
Translated by 
PraBpyat Kumar MuKER}I. 


MR. GANDHI’S SECOND JAIL EXPERIENCE 


PREFATORY. 


| consider the experience I[ gained this 
time much better than the one / had 

in January last, as 1 have learnt much 
from it and [I think it would prove of 
greater benefit to Indians. 


The struggle by passive resistance is 
possible to be carried on in many ways, 
but the great remedy for redressing poli- 
tical wrongs seems to lie in passing through 
the ordeal of imprisonment. I believe that 
we shall have to go to jail often, and that 

also not in-the present cause, but for wrongs 
~ which might.be inflicted in future too. For 
this purpose it is the duty of every Indian 
to try to know as much as possible. about 
Jails. 

ARREST. 


When Mr. Sorabji was arrested | wished 
that I too were arrested or that the struggle 
might end before he was released. But I was 
disappointed. The same wish again came 
over me when the brave leaders of Natal 
were arrested, and this time it was fulfilled. 
On my return from Purban, I was arrested 
on the 7th of October in the Volksrust 
Statiun, as | had not got a voluntary certi- 
ficate with me and refused to give 
finger marks. 


My object in going to Durban was to 
bring back from Natal the educated [ndtans, 
and also those who were the old residents 
of the Transvaal. I had hopes that many 
Indians from there would follow their Natal 
leaders. Government also was of the same 
opinion and therefore the Jailor had orders 
. to make arrangements for the accomodation 
of more than a hundred Indians, and tents, 


my 


blankets, utensils &c., were sent on from 
Pretoria. When I got down at Volksrust 
with my companions I found many police 
men in the Station. But all their prepar- 
ations were useless, as I was accompanied 
by very few Indians and the Police and 
the Jailor were disappointed. ‘There were 
six with me, and eight more started by 
the next train from Durban, so that there 
were fourteen of us only. We were arrest- 
ed and taken to the Jail, and placed before 
the Magistrate next day. he hearing 
was adjourned for seven days. We declined 
to be released on bail. Two days after, 
Mr. Mavjit Kursanji Kothari, who inspite of 
suffering from piles had elected to come 
with us, on his ailment becoming more 
serious, and there being the need of a 
picket at Volksrust, was sent out on bail. 


THe JAIL. 
When we went in, we saw there Mr. 
Dawood Mahamad, Mr. Rustamji, Mr. 
Angalhia (with whom began the second 


instalment of the struggle), Mr. Sorapji 
Adajania, and about 25 more [ndians. It 
was the month of Ramazan and the Moham- 
medans were keeping fast, and as by special 
permission they were allowed to take food 
supplied in the evening by Mr. Isap Suleman 
Kazi, they were able to observe their fast 
properly. It isnot allowable to burn lights 
in outside jails, still on account of Ramazan 
they were allowed to keep lights and a 
clock. Mr. Angalia, led them in prayer. 
Those who kept fast were in their first days 
given heavy work, but afterwards it was 
stopped. 

For the rest of the Indians, permission 
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had been granted to cook separately, so that 
Mr. Umiyashanker Shelat, and Mr. Surendra 
Ray Medh and latterly when there was an 
increase in our numbers, Mr. Joshi, were 
doing the work. When they were deported 
Mr. Ratansi Sodha, Mr. Raghavji and Mr. 
Mavji Kothari, took their places, and 
latterly, due to increase in numbers, Mr. 
Lalbhai and Mr. Umar Osman had to assist 
them. These gentlemen had to get up at 
2 or 3 A.M. and again be engaged in it till 
5 or 6 p.m. When many of the prisoners 
were discharged, Mr. Musa Isakji and Imam 
Saheb Bawazeer took charge of this depart- 
ment. | consider them fortunate who thus 
were able to partake of food cooked by such 
distinguished persons as the President of 
the Islamic Hamidia Society and well- 
known merchants. When they left, their 
legacy descended to me, but as [ had some 
experience in the line, I felt no trouble in 
cooking. [had only to do it for four days 
only, as now (at the writing of this) my son, 
Mr. Harilal Gandhi attends to it. 

When we entered, there were only 3 sleep- 
ing cells, in which the Indians had been 


accomodated. In this jail, Indians and 
Kaffirs were kept apart. 
ARRANGEMENTS IN THE JAIL. 
There are two divisions of the male 


prisoners’ wards ; one for whites, and another 
for Kaffirs, which includes all the non- 
whites. hus, though Indians were included 
in the division of the Kaffirs, still the jatlor 
had accomodated them in the division of 
the whites. There are cells or rooms for 
prisoners, and each cell has accomodation 
for 10, 15, or even more, prisoners. The 
building is of stone, the cells are high, white 
plastered walls, and as the floor is daily 
washed, it remains very clean. The walls 
are often lime-washed and hence always 
present a fresh appearance. he area or 
space in front is lagged with black stones, 
and is washed daily, It has also accomoda- 
tion for three persons to bathe together; 
two lavatories, and benches for sitting. 
Above it, is a barbed wire netting, to 
prevent prisoners escaping by scaling. the 
wall. Each cell is well ventilated in point 
of light and air. The prisoners are placed in 
their cells at 6 p.m. and they are opened 
again at 5 A.M. They are locked from out- 
side, and any call of nature has to be 


_but it strengthens one’s body. 
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answered in the cell, for which pots 
provided filled with germ-killing fluids. 


Foop. 


When I entered the Volksrust Jail, the 
Indian prisoners there used to get “mealie 
pap’ in the morning, and at noon, and 
in the evening, rice and some vegetables, 
which mainly consisted of potatoes. Gheg 
was not given at all. 


are 


Those who were under trial, got over and 
above this food, one oz., of sugar, in the 
morning, and 4lb, of bread at noon. Out 
of these two, some of the ‘“under-trials”’ 
gave a portion to those who were under- 
going sentences. They hada right to get 
meat twice, but as neither the Hindus nor 
Mohammedans partook of it, they got 
nothing in its place, though they should - 
have been given something. We, therefore, 
petitioned, and were soon ordered to get an 
allowance of one oz. of ghee, and on meat 
days, instead of meat, $lb. of beans. There 
was one specially Gujarati green (called 
aaa? writ) growing spontaneously in 
the jail compound, which we were 
allowed to utilise, and also occasionally, 
the use of onions growing there, was 
permitted. So after getting these conces- 
sions for ghee and beans, there could not 
be said to be much of a complaint for food. 


The diet of the Johannesburg Jail was 
somewhat different. [It has been referred 
to before]. 


These rations, though not proper, accord- 
ing to our habits and customs, cannot still 
be condemned as bad. Many Indians have 
ahatred of mealie pap and they do not 
eatit. But I callita mistake. This “pap” 
is a sweet and nutritious food. In South 
Africa it takes the place of wheat, and if 
it be mixed with sugar, it becomes very 
tasty, but even without sugar, when one 
is hungry, it tastes sweet. If one gets accus- 
tomed to it, not only is there no danger 
of one remaining hungry when one gets it, 
If only some 
changes could be made in it, it is likely 
to prove a perfect food. But the true fact 
is that we have become so accustomed to 
tasty foods, and we have patted our habits 
so much on the back, that when we do 
not get food to which we are accustomed, 
we lose our temper. I came across this | 
experience in the Volksrust Jail, and it 
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pained me much. Lamentations were often 
loudly poured out on this account, and 
people seemed to think as if life consisted 
merely in partaking of good food or that 
they lived solely to eat. This 1s not conduct 
befitting a Passive Resister. It is our duty 
to ask for suitable changes to be made in 
the dietary, but if none be made we should 
not grumble thereat, but rest content with 
what we get and point out to the Govern- 
ment that such matters would not make 
us lose our hearts or give up the fight. 
There are some Indians who are afraid to 
go to jail merely because of this incon- 
venience of food. It behoves them deli- 
berately to give up any luxurious habits 
they might have formed in this respect. 


PAKKA PRISON. 


As I have said above, our case was post- 
poned for a week. It was heard on the 
14th October, when some Indians were 
sentenced to one month’s and others to six 
weeks’ rigorous imprisonment. A small boy 
of eleven’ got 14 days’ simple imprisonment. 
I was all the while feeling anxious, that 
I should be deprived of the opportunity of 
going to jail, as there was a rumour of the 
charge against me being withdrawn. After 
the cases of the others were disposed of, some 
other cases were adjourned, and this made 
me more anxious. The rumour first, was 
that I should be charged with failure to 
shew a registered certificate and giving 
finger prints, and also with attempting to 
import other unregistered Indians into the 
Transvaal. {1 was thinking about all these 
matters, when the Magistrate took his seat 
again and my case was called out. I was 
fined £25, or in default to undergo two 
month’s rigourous imprisonment. This 
pleased me very much, and I[ considered 
myself lucky in being able to share the prison 
with my brethren. 


Dress. 
Our prison dress consisted of a_ short, 
strong pair of trousers, a rough shirt, a 


‘“Tumper’, cap, towel, a pair of socks and 
sandals. I[ thought this dress admirably 
suited to a man who had to work. It was 
strong and simple, and we can have no 
complaint to make against it, and we should 
never be tired of putting it on, if. it were 
for ever. The whites get different clothes. 
They get arimmed cap, and _ stockings, 
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with a pair of towels in addition to a 
handkerchief. Fhe Indians also stand in 
need of a handkerchief, 


LABOR. 


Government are entitled to exact nine 
hours’ work from a prisoner with hard labor. 
Prisoners are put into their cells at 6 p.m., 
a bell for rising 1s struck at 5-30 A.M. and 
at 6 A.M. the doors are thrown open. Both 
at the time of going in and coming out, 
their number is counted. In order to facili- 
tate it, each oneis asked to stand near his 
bed, after having washed his hands and 
face, and made up his bed. At seven he has 
to start work, which is of many kinds. On 
the first day we were taken to dig up an 
open piece of land, near the high road, for 
purposes of tilling. About 30 of us were 
taken, but those who were unable to work 
were not compelled togo. Our companions 
were KKafhrs. The ground was hard, and 
we had to dig with spades. The work was 
hard, it was very hot, and the scene of our 
operation was about a mile and a half from 
the jail. We all fell to with rapidity, but 
as very few were habituated to this sort of 
labor, we were very much exhausted. Our 
batch included Rasi Krishna, a son of Babu 
Talevant Sing. I felt much pained at see- 
ing him doing the work, still the trouble 
he took over it pleased, me. As the day 
advanced, we felt the burden increasing. 
Our warder was sharp-tempered, and he 
was keeping on shouting “go on, go on”. 
Vhe Indians became more and more con- 
fused at his shouts, and some began to 
weep. The leg of one became _ swelled. 
My mind was considerably affected, still ] 
continued advising the others, not to mind 
the warder but do their work conscientiously. 
| myself was exhausted, and my hands be- 
came full of bruises and boils, water began 
to flow from the same. Even to try to bend 
down became difficult and I felt as if the 
spade weighed a maund in my hand, | 
was all the while praying that I should not 
be disabled but given strength to do my 
share of the work conscientiously. On the 
strength of these prayers | was going on 
doing my wark but the warder began to 
thump me. As I was taking a little rest 
he upbraided me. I told him there was a 
need to do so, as | was determined on doing 
the utmost I could. At this time I saw 
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Mr. Jhinabhai Desai going off into lots, and we were given comparatively 
a swoon. I had not the permission to softer land to dig. 


move from my place, but I stopped from my 
work fora moment. The warder went there, 
I felt that I must go. Sol ran up, and two 
other Indians came up also. We sprinkled 
water on him and his senses returned. The 
warder sent back the others to thetr places 
but allowed me to sit by his side. I poured 
a deal of cold water over his head, and 
this relieved him. I told the warder that 
he would not be able to walk back, so a 
carriage was procured and I was ordered 
to take him to the jal. While pouring 
water over his head, I could nat help 
thinking that it was on my advice that 
so many of the Indians had come to jail, 
and that how sinful of me would it be 
considered if It was giving them wrong 
advice? Was it not on my account that the 
Indians were undergoing all this suffering? 
I heaved a heavy sigh at the thoughts but 
taking God to witness the sincerity of my 
advice | began to cheer up again, and 
felt | was in the right. If out of evil came 
good, there was no harm in suffering. | 
thought that Jhinabhai’s case was merely 
one of a swoon, but even if death were 
to result from the course of conduct adopt- 
ed, I would not have been in a position 
to advise differently. I lost all feelings of 
sorrow at considering that it was part of 
our duty to throw off the fetters by under- 
going pain and suffering and should not 
complain even if we had to remain in 
bonds for our whole life-time. These 
considerations revived my drooping spirits 
and I again began to put heart into 
Jhinabhai. 

As soon as the carriage came Jhinabhai 
was made to lie down in it and taken away. 
A complaint was made to the Chief 
Warder and he reprimanded his subordinates. 
Jhinabhai was not taken to the works at 
noon, and like him four other Indians 
were also found disabled. The rest had to 
begin work again. We were given one hour, 
12 to 1, for our meals, and had to work 
again from to 5. At noon we were placed 
in charge of a Kafhr warder instead of a 
white one, and he proved to be better. He 
did not prod us often, nor did he speak 
much. Again the Kaffirs and Indians, 
though made to work in the same place, 
were, at noon, divided into two different 


The man who had taken this contract 
had a talk with me, and he told me that 
there was a posstbility of his suffering by 
Indian labor, because he admitted that in 
physical work, the Indian was not, on an 
emergency, the equal of the Kafhr. I also 
told him that the Indians did not work ®& 
merely out of the fear of their warder, they 
were doing their best only. fearing God. 
As I will shew later on, | had, however to 
change this opinion considerably. 

Next day also we were sent out, but not 
in charge of a white warder. A Kafhr was 
sent with us, though he was not the same 
as yesterday’s. He had instructions not to 
trouble us. 

We were asked to do as much as we could 
bona fide and conscientiously. The work was, 
light also, we had to dig and fill up certain 
pits in municipal land, near the public road. 
This gave us short spells of rest. But I now 
learnt that, where God only was taken to 
be our witness, we avoided work; I saw 
many slackening in their work. 

T am strongly of opinion that this dis- 
honesty is disgraceful on our part, and the 
slackness of our fight is mainly due to it, 
But the road of passive resistance 1s both easy 
and difficult. Our motives should be pure. 
We have noenmity with the Government, 
and we should not consider it our foe. 
We are fighting against Government simply 
to correct its mistakes. We do not wish it 
ill, we are rather of opinion that our fight 
is for Government’s ultimate good. With 
this opinion, we are bound to do our best 
for the jail-work. If any one thinks that 
morally he is not bound to do any such 
work, then he should not do anything 
even when the Warder is superintending 
his work. He is, holding this opinion, bound 
tooppose, and if his opposition resujts in 
heavier punishment, he should be prepared 
to undergo it. But no Indians have faith in 
this doctrine of conscience. He who avoids 
work, does so out of mere idleness and _ 
of a desire to shirk work. ‘This tdleness and 
this shirking do not behove us Indians. It 
is our duty as conscientious objectors to do 
whatever work is assigned to us, Irrespective 
of the warder being with us ornot. If we 
did our duty properly, we would not have - 
to encounter any trouble. Whatever we 
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had to suffer in jail was due to the desire 
of some to avoid work. 

This was a digression. Day by day thus 
our work became lighter. The batch to 
which [ was assigned, was afterwards put 
on to keep the jail garden clean, to sow seeds 
therein, &c. Mainly we had to sow maize 
seeds, clear potato beds, and dust potato 
For two days we were again taken 
to dig the Municipal Tank, where we had 
to stock the earth after digging and also to 
cast 1t away in hand barrows. It was hard 
work again, but I had to do it for two 
days only. My wrist then became swollen, 
and I cured jt by applying some earth to it. 

This place was at a distance of 4or 5 
miles and so we were carried to the scene 
of our work in trolleys. We had to cook 
our food by the pond, and had therefore to 
take raw food and fire-wood with us. The 
contractor was not satisfied with this work 
of ours too, as we were not able to equal the 
Kaffirs. So after testing our capacity on 
this work we were given another. Till 
now almost all able-bodied Indians were 
taken together to the works, but from now 
they were divided into batches, one being 
sent to uproot the grass which had grown 
round the soldiers’ tombs, another being sent 
to clean the cemetery, and so on. This 
arrangement went on for some time. In the 
meanwhile after Barberton’s case, nearly 
fifty prisoners were discharged and_ the 
remaining were given work in the garden 
itself. We had to dig, reap, and sweep it. 
This cannot be called heavy work, it was 
rather healthy work. No doubt the 
monotony of it—working in the same way 
for nine hours on end was tiresome in the 
beginning, but afterward we became used 
to it, and it did not appear so. 

Over and above this sort of labor, it was 
the duty of the.inmates of the cells to 
remove their urinal buckets, &c. I saw my 
companions hesitating to do this sort of 
work, but really speaking there should have 
been no such hesitation on their part. It isa 
mistake to suppose that there is any disgrace 
in doing any honest work. Again those 
who have to go to jail cannot nurse such 
feelings. IT used to watch the question 
being raised many times as to who would 


remove the bucket. But, if we really 
understood the reason of our Passive 
Resistance, instead of this attitude of 


Dow 
hesitation, one would have expected 
rivalry in the discharge of such duties, 
and he who was able to secure the work 


should have considered himself lucky and 
honored. If we have girded up our loins. 
to bear troubles, he who undergoes misery 
then should be most honored. An admira- 
ble example of this was set by Mr. Hasan 
Mirza. JHe was suffering froma very bad 
disease of the lungs. He was consequentl 

of weak health, but still he gladly did 
whatever work fell to his lot, and never 
cared for his health. He was once asked 
by a Kafhr Warder to clean the privy of 
the Chief Warder. He instantly obeyed 
him and as he had never done such dirty 
work in his life he instantly vomitted, but 
still he did not mind it and was going on 
with the cleaning of another privy, when 
I happened to go there, and was surprised 
to see him doing this uncleanly work. [ 
felt great admiration for him, and on 
inquiry learnt about the first privy also. 
it seems once the same Kaffir Warder was 
asked by his chief to procure two Indians 
to clean the privies specially set apart for 
them. He cameto me and asked for the 
man. { felt | was the best man for it, and so 
I went. I never feel any disgrace in doing 
such work, and 1 am of opinion that we 
should habituate ourselves to doing such 
things. It is because we turn up our noses 
at them, that we generally see the front- 
ages of our houses and our privies in a 
dirty state ; not only this, but we give rise 
to and spread such diseases as plague, &c. 


We have gota firm belief that privies 
should by nature remain dirty, and the 
result is that we are accused of being 


unclean and dirty. An Indian was once 
confined to a solitary cell for refusing to do 
this kind of work. I should not be con- 
sidered as objecting to the undergoing of 
the punishment ; what I want to say is that 
there was no occasion for doing so, and 
that 1t does not look proper on our part to 
object to doing this kind of work. When I 
prepared myself to go, the warder taxed 
others, and the story spread, which made 
Mr. Umar Usman and Mr. Rustamji hurry 
up to my assistance,'although the work to 
be done was very light. The object of 
of mentioning this incident is this, that 
they felt themselves honored in doing the 
work if it was ordered by Government, [If 
























re displeased at the work given to us, 
are not fit to share in the struggle 
onscience. 


REMOVAL TO JOHANNESBERG. 


have narrated above my _ experiences 
re Volksrust Jail, but I did not complete 
‘two months there. Aftera few days I 
‘all on a sudden taken to Johannesberg 
the incidents there are also worth 
wing. I was taken there on the 25th 
ober, as I was cited as a witness in fhe 
> of Tailor Dahya. My own inference was 
t there must have been other reasons too. 
se who were hopeful thought that 
haps I was called to visit Mr. Smuts. 
t they were disappointed in the end. A 
rder was specially sent from Johannesberg 
remove me. Between him and me we 
re given a second class railway com- 
rtment, the reason being that there were 
third class carriagesin that train, other- 
se it is usual to carry prisoners third class. 
y dress on the road was jail dress. | was 
ade to carry my own luggage, and we had 
: go on foot from the jail to the Railway 
‘ation, and on reaching Johannesberg T 
ad also to go on foot from the station to 
1e Jail carrying my luggage in the same 
fay. ‘This gave rise to a deal of comment 
the papers, and questions were asked in 
‘arliament about it, and the feelings 
ff many were hurt, because they all felt 

hat a political prisoner like myself should 
jot have been treated as a common convict, 
ind made to walk on a public road in 
prison dress, carrying a head load of 
luggage. 

Tt is natural that people should be hurt 
at this treatment. When Mr. Angalia heard 
that I had to go rn this way, tears came to 
his eyes. Mr. Naidu and Mr. Polak had 
‘come to know about it, and so they met 
‘me on the station and they too were on the 
point of weeping when they saw my con- 
‘dition. I myself feel that there is no reason 
why it should be so. In this country there 
is no possibility of the Government making 
‘any difference in the treatment of political 
and ordinary offenders. The more the 
Government oppress us and the more we 
bear it, the earlier would our release come. 
Again if one deeply considers it, there is no 
harm in putting on jail clothes, going on foot 
and carrying one’s luggage. But the world 1s 
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such that it would take such things to be 
disgraceful, and the uproarin England was 
due to this erroneous belief. 

On the way, the warder gave me no 
trouble, my firm determination was not to 
take any other food excepting jail food unless 
the warder publicly permitted me to do so. 
On account of if, till now, I was subsisting 
on prison food. But no food had been# 
supplied to me for the Railway journey 
and the warder allowed me to buy whatever 
I liked, and the station master offered to 
give me money. His feelings had _ been 
greatly moved, but | thanked him for his 
kindness and declined the loan. I borrowed 
ten shillings from Mr. Kaji who was at 
the station, and purchased food with it for 
mvself and the warder from the station. 

It was evening when we reached Johan- 
nesberg, so I was not taken near the other 
Indian prisoners, but was given a bed ina 
room which contained mainly  Kaffir 
prisoners. TI passed a very oppressive and 
fearful night in this cell. I was afraid that 
I should be housed with these convicts all 
along, and this increased my fears: I did 
not know I should be separated from them 
in the morning. I felt greatly annoyed, still 
T said to myself that my duty lay in suffer- 
ing whatever calamity that would come in 
mv way.-I read portions from the Bhagavad- 
gita, which I had with me. I perused verses 
which were apposite to this dire occasion 
and this comforted my mind. ‘The reason 
I saw that 


why [ felt uneasy was that 
the Chinese and Kaffir prisoners were 
savage, murderous, and bestial. I did not 


know their language, and the Kaffirs began 
to question me. I felt they were mocking 
me, but as T understood nothing I did not 
reply. One of them then asked me in 
broken English, why I was brought there in 
thatstate. IT gave him some sort of a reply 
and then kept silent. Then the Chinaman 
took his turn at it, and he was worse than 
his predecessor. He came near my bed and 
began to examine me, [Mr. Gandhi feared 
an attempt at unnatural offence], he then 
went to the place where the Kafhr was 
Iving and they began to indulge in obscene 
jokes and became indecent by exposing 
their private parts. Both these men were con- 
victed of murder and larceny. With these 
terrifying companions, sleep was out of the 
question, Late at night I snatched a few 
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moments’ rest, with the idea that I would 
complain of it to the governor in the 
morning. 

Real discomfort or unhappiness lies in 
this, and not in carrying luggage, &c. Other 
Indians must be undergoing such terrible 
experience, too. I took comfort in the 
qrought that if they suffered similarly, I was 
sharing their distress also and in the result 
would fight with the Government so 
strenuously that it would lead to our asking 
Government to improve their jail administra- 
tion, and that all these would be so many 
indirect advantages accruing from passive 
resistance. 

In the morning [ was immediately taken 
to the place where the Indians were. So I 
had no occasion to speak about this to the 
governor, though I had made up my mind 
to fight against the rule by which Indians are 
made to live with Kaffirs and others. There 
were about fifteen Indians when I went 
there, comprising only three who were not 
run in for passive resistance. These three 
were convicted of other offences, and they 
were kept with the Kaffirs. But when I 
went there, the chief warder ordered that 
we ali should get a room to ourselves. To 
my regret I found that several Indians liked 
to be associated with Kaffirs, because there- 
by they could get secretly tobacco, &c. 
This was greatly to ourshame: We should 
have no contempt or dislike for the natives, 
but it has never to be forgotten that in 
general matters, there is nothing common 
between them and us, and again those who 
wanted to live with them wanted todo so 
for an improper object altogether, an object 
we should altogether relinquish. 

1 underwent another uncomfortable 
experience in this jail. There are two kinds 
of separate divisions. In one division are 
located Kaffirs. and Indians with hard. 
labor, and in the other are kept witness- 
prisoners, and also those committed to the 


civil jail. Convicts with hard labor are 
not entitled to go in there. Wewere given 
sleeping accomodation in this second 


division, but we had no right to use the 
privy, &c. thereof. In the first there is 
always such a large number of inmates, 
that there 1s great difficulty in the use of the 
latrines. To many Indians this was a cala- 
-outy, and IT also felt itso. The warder had 
told me that there was no objection to my 
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using the privy of the second division, so 
Lused it. But even there it was crowded. 
Again the privies are open, and doorless. 
Just as I was sitting down, a big, lusty, 
strong and savage-looking Kafhr came up 
and asked me to get away, using abusive 
language. I said [ would just finish and get 
up. But before I could finish my sentence, 
he lifted me up in his arms, and threw 
me out. By good luck, I caught hoid of 
a doorpost, and saved a fall. I was not 
afraid a bit at this. I laughed over the 
incident and went away. But one or two 
Indian prisoners who saw this affair help- 
lessly wept over it; because they were in 
jail, and therefore unable to help me; 
they felt greatly. I afterwards learnt that 
many other Indians had to undergo a 
similar trouble. I spoke about this to the 
governor, and he too admitted the necessity 
of a separate privy accomodation for the 


Indians, and also the undesirability of 
keeping Indians and Kaffirs together. He, 
‘however, immediately ordered that a 


separate latrine should be forthwith sent 
from the larger jail for the Indians and 
from the next day our troubles on this 
I myself had to go four days 
without answering this necessary call and 
so | suffered in health. 

During my stay in Johannesberg I had to 
go to Court three or four times and I was 
allowed to see Mr. Polak and my son there. 
Others also saw me at times. I was 
permitted by the Court to get food from 
home also, and so Mr. Kellenback used to 
bring for me bread, cheese, &c. 

During the time that I was there the 
number of passive resisters became greatly 
swollen. Once it went up to fifty. A 
large majority were asked to sit on a stone 
and break small pieces of stone with a little 
hammer. About ten men engaged in 
mending torn clothes. I was asked to sew 
caps ona sewing machine. I learnt the use 
of the machine here for the first time. As 
it was not a difficult thing, I picked it up 
in no time. 

As a major part, of the Indians was 
engaged in breaking stones I also asked 
to be put to that work. But the warder 
said that his orders from his chief were that 
I should not be taken out and so I could 
not be put to that work. One day it so 
happened that | had no machine or sewing 
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work, so I began to read. The rule is that 
every prisoner should do some sort of jail 
work, so seeing this, the warder asked me, 
if] was not well. I said no, then the 
following talk took place. 

Question--Why are you doing no work? 

Answer--I have finished the work I had. 
Ido not wish to make a show of having 
work when there is none. If you give me 
some Other «vork, [| am willing to do it. 
But having none, I have begun to read. 
What objection could there be to it! 

QO. It is true but still would it not be much 
better if you are in the stores (work place) 
when the chief warder or governor comes? 

An. lam not willing to do so. I am 
going to see the governor also that there 
is not enough work for me in the stores and 
so I should be sent to break stones. 

© Very well. But I cannot send you 
there without orders. 

~The governor came up shortly after, and 
IT spoke to him about the matter. He did 
not allow me to be put on the stone- 
breaking work; he said there was no need to 
do so, as I was to be sent back to Volksrust 
the next day. 


Mepicat INSPECTION OF CONVICTS. 


The jail at Volksrust is a small one and 
so naturally more conveniences are allowed 
there than at the larger one at Johannes- 
berg, e.g., Mr. Daood Muhamad was allow- 
ed at Volksrust to use his shawl ashis head- 
dress and the others were allowed the use 
of their trousers. Messrs. Rustamji, Sorab- 
ji, and Shapurji were permitted to put 
on their own hats. This was impossible 
at Johannesberg. Again, there, before 
admitting convicts, they are medically 
examined, to find out if they are suffering 
from any contagious disease, and if so, they 
are isolated and put under treatment. Some 
convicts might be found under medical 
treatment suffering from some such disease 
and so for this purpose all parts of the 
body of all are examined, and they are 
made stark naked. The Kaffirs, to save the 
Doctor’s time, are made to stand undressed 
for nearly fifteen minutes, but the Indians 


are asked to strip themselves of their 
trousers, only when the Doctor comes; 
before that they have to take out only 


their upper garments. Almost all of them 
object to take out their trousers, still they 
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suffer the indignity, on account of their fight 
for passive resistance. I spoke to the Doctor, 
and the only concession he made was that 
he examined some only in the privacy of 
the stores, but declined to extend it to all. 
The Association has memorialised about 
this matter and it is still under consjder- 
ation, It is proper to agitate against It, 


because this is an old ingrained habit d¥ 


our people, but still if we just consider it 
from another point of view, it is not so 
objectionable.- Why should we object to 
strip before males? Why should we assume 
that others would stare at our nakedness? 
There should be no false shame about us. 
If our minds are innocent, why should we 
specially hide what nature has given us? 
I know that to every Indian these state- 
ments would appear unusual, and absurd. 
Still to me it looks as if the matter were 
capable of a sane: consideration. This 
sort of objection on our part damages our 
cause. Formerly the Doctor never exa~ 
mined the Indians. But once he asked: two 
or three Indians if they had any disease, 
and they said they had not. But he 
suspected them and on being examined, it 
was found out that they had told a lie. 
Since that time, he decided to examine all 
Indians properly. This one instance would 
shew that we ourselves are instrumental in 
bringing troubles on our heads. 


RETURN FROM JOHANNESBERG. 


As mentioned above I was taken back to 
Volksrust on 4th November. This time also 
I was in charge of a warder. I was in prison 
dress, but I was not made to walk this time 
but taken in a carriage to the station. The 
ticket provided was for a third, instead of 
a second class compartment. For my meals 
on the way I was given 4lb. of bread and 


bull-beef, but I declined to take- beef and 


left it there. En route the warder permitted 
me to take other food. On the station | 
found some Indian tailors. They saw me, 
and as they could not talk to me and as 
they saw me in a convict’s dress, they were 
so affected that they wept at the sight. 
I could not comfort them even by saying 
that I was indifferent to the dress &c., and 
that I felt nothing on account of it, so I 
silently watched the affecting scene. We 
two were given a compartment to ourselves. 
The next one was occupied by a tailor. He 
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gave me some food. At Heidleberg Mr. 
Somabhai saw me. He purchased some food 
from the station. and gaveittome. The 
woman from whom he purchased it, first 
refused to accept any payment, to shew her 
sympathy with our cause, but when Mr. 
Somabhai insisted on her taking the same, 
x nominally accepted 6d. only. He had 

so wired to Standerton; so therealso some 
Indians had come and brought food so that 
on the way the warder and myself had 
plenty to eat. 

On reaching Volksrust I saw Mr. Nagdi 
and Mr. Kaji on the Station. Thy accom- 
panied me on the road for some distance, 
as they were permitted to walk with me 
a little apart. I had again to carry my 
luggage from the station. This again gave 
rise to comments in the press. 

All the Indians were glad to see me back 
in Volksrust. | was confined for the night in 
the same room as Mr. Dawood Mahamad. 
So tilllate at night, we talked over our 
experiences. 


THE STATE OF THE INDIANS. 


When I returned J found the whole work 
of the Indians altered ; instead of 30, there 
were 75 prisoners. As there was no space 
in the building for that large number about 
8 tents had been pitched to accomodate 
them. A special-cooking range “had been 


_ imported from Pretoria. The Indian prisoners 


were allowed often to go fora bath to the 
river flowing near the jail. They had there- 
fore more the appearance of belonging toa 
soldiers’ camp than toa prison house. It 
was really a camp of fighters for Passive 


- Resistance, and to me it did not matter 
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whether the warders treated us well or 211. 
Really speaking, on the whole, they were 
not bad men. Mr. Dawood Mahamad had 
nick-named each of them. One was named 
“Oakly,” another “Mafuto,” and so on. 


VISITORS. 


A good number of visitors were allowed 


to call on us at this jail. 
always anxious to call. He also managed 
most ably the outside affairs of the 
prisoners, and made the utmost use of the 
opportunities for calling. Mr. Polak used 
to come almost every week on business, 
and harsani 
in connexion 


Mr. Kaji was 


had also specially called 
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with the main lines of the contributions for’ 
the Congress. On the Id day about roo 
Indians must have seen the Natal Shethias, 
who were deluged with a rain of telegrams. 


SoME THOUGHTS. 


Generally cleanliness is very well observed 
in jails; if it were not so, there would bea 
likelihood of diseases breaking out. But still 
there are certain defects in the system. The 
blankets given to the convicts always get 
interchanged,: a blanket used by the 
dirtiest of Kaffirs comes back to a cleanly 
Indian. It is always full of vermin and 
stinking. The rule is that whenever there is 
sunshine it is to be exposed for half an 
hour every day, but the rule was never 
observed, and to us who were of cleanly 
habits, this was a great grievance. 

A similar inconvenience was felt as 
regards clothes. Dress put on by a par- 
ticular convict was not washed after 
being taken out from his body when he 
was discharged, but in the same _ dirty 
state given over to his successor. I felt a 
shudder at this. 

There was overcrowding too. In Johan- 
nesberg where there was accomodation for 
200 individuals only, 400 men were confined, 
so that twice its usual number was always 
interned in a cell, and at times, they were 
insufficiently supplied with blankets. This 
was a great trouble, but as we were placed 
in this condition for no fault of ours, we 
managed to think of it cheerfully, and 
lived a pleasant life; eg., not only did 
Mr. Dawood Mahammad pass his whole 
day in cheer, but managed to put the other 
Indians in good humour by his jokes and 
laughter. 

The only note of regret was struck in this 
jail life by the unwillingness of Indians to 
do their duty conscientiously. Once, when 
several Indians were sitting a Kaffr warder 
happened to come to them and asked for 
two men to go and cut a little grass. Every 
one remained silent. Seeing this, Mr. Imam 
Abdul Kader volunteered to go, but no one 
came forward to accompany him; on the 
other hand, they began to tell the warder 
that he was their Imam (religious leader), and 
should not be taken. This meant a double 
disgrace. Where it was the duty of every 
one to volunteer himself for the task, it 
was shirked, and secondly, when out of 
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patriotic motives, to save the honor of his 
countrymen, the Imam Saheb came forward, 
his status was exposed. 


A SORE TRIAL. 


By the time half my term was over, a 
wire was received from Phoenix to the 
effect that Mrs. Gandhi was dangerously ill, 
and I should go to her. Every one was 
sorry to hear this. But I had absolutely 
no misgivings about what my duty was. 
The jailer asked me if I was ready to pay 
the fine now and go. [at once said, it was 
not possible for me to pay the fine and get 
released, as it was a part of our programme 
in this fight that if necessary, we should 
suffer bereavement of our wife and children. 
He smiled at it, but he, too, was sorry. To 
some, prima facie, this would strike to be 
cruel conduct on my part, but I think that 
there is nothing wrong init. Love for my 
country, I consider to be part of my religion, 
though not the whole of it. Unless one has 
love for one’s own country, one cannot be said 
to observe one’s own religion perfectly. So, 
if in trying to observe our religion, we have 
to part from our wife and children, even lose 
them, there is nothing heartless about it, 
but I rather feel convinced that it is our 
duty so to do. If we have to fight till 
death, we have to do so, and why should 
we think of other matters? Lord Roberts 
lost his only son, in a task inferior to ours, 
he was engaged in the war and could not 
be present at his burial even. Is not the 
history of the world full of such instances 
of heroic self-abnegation? 


Ficuts BETWEEN [KAFFIRS. 


This prison contained several Kaffir 
murderers. They were constantly quarrel- 
ing amongst themselves after being placed 
in the cells. Sometimes they attacked 
their warders even, who were twice beaten. 
It is obvious therefore that there is great 
risk "in keeping Indians with them. ‘The 
risk has not yet been realised as a fact,.but 
as long as the law places them both on the 
same level, the danger is ever present. 


ILLNESS. 


There was no special illness in the jail. 


I have already spoken of that of Mr. Mavji. 
A Tamil gentleman, Mr. Raju, contracted 
dysentery, and his health was considerably 
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affected. The reason he gave was that he 
was used to taking thirty cups of tea daily, 
and he was deprived of the same in the 
jail. He asked for tea, but that could not 
be given; still the Doctor gave him some 
medicine and two pounds of milk and 
bread. ‘This cured him. Mr. Ravi Krishna 


Talevant Sing suffered till the last, along... 


with Mr, Kaji and Mr. Bavazir. Mr. Ratansi 
Sodha used to take his meal once only 
in the day as he was keeping fast on 
account of the Chatur mas Vrata (A religious 
observance, during which Hindus take one 
meal only for a period of four months in 
the monsoon). As the food did not suit 
him, he suffered from inflammation. Besides 
this, there were other miscellaneous 
complaints, but still on the whole [ could 


see that even the sick Indians did not 

give in. They were ready to undergo 
these troubles for their country. 
SoME INCONVENIENCES. 

Imarked this also that some of our 


internal troubles were more painful than 


the external ones. At times I could see 
a faint echo of the differences between one 
being a Hindu and another a Mohammedan, 
between one belonging to the upper and 
another to the lower classes. As Indians 
of all kinds and classes were made to 


live together in the jail, I could very easily ° 


see how and where we were unfit for Self- 
Government. Still as we were able to 
negotiate all such difficulties in the end 
successfully I also felt that it was not 
impossible, if there was the occasion, to 
govern ourselves, successfully too. 

Some Hindus said that they would not 
eat food cooked by Mohammedans_ or 
persons of other castes. My opinion is that 
men with such restrictions should never 
move out of India. These very objectors 
had no objection to a Kaffhir or a white 
touching their grain, but once, one of them 
said, that the other was a Dhed, and he 
would not sleep near him. This was not 
proper, and on inquiry I learnt that he 
personally had no objection to sleeping in 
this way, but he was afraid of being placed 
out of caste if his castemen in his native 
place came to learn it! My own idea is 
that we have embraced untruth and left off 
truth, by this show of superiority and 
inferiority, and by the fear of caste. If we 


‘ 


” 
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know itas a fact, that to desptse a Dhed 
because he is a Dhed is not proper, what 
right have we to pass ourselves off as 
conscientious objectors or passive resisters, 


if we leave off the path of truth for 
fear of caste or some such. dread? 
I therefore wish, that those who have 


_ joined me in this fight, should fight against 


“their caste, against their families, and 
against everything wherein they see untruth 
and irreligion. As they are backward in 
such fights, they are backward in this fight 
too. If weare all Indians, how would it 
be possible for us to ask successfully for our 
rights, if we, amongst ourselves, stick to such 
false distinctions or be carried away by the 
dread of what would happen provided 
what we consider rightful conduct, comes 
to be known in our native place as some 
thing against caste rules? To give up a 
cause out of fear is cowardly and if Indians 
are cowardly, they will not be able to stand 
up till the end, in their struggle against 
government. 


WHO CAN GO TO JAIL? 


From the above it will be seen that those 
who are addicted to bad habits (smoking, 
&c.), those who stick to false distinctions of 
caste, those who are quarrelsome, those 
who see difference between a Hindu anda 
Mohammedan, and those who are ill, are 
not proper persons to goto jail, or having 
gone likely to remain there long. Those 
who consider it a distinction to go to prison 
out of patriotism should be sound in 
body, mind and soul. A sick man might 
give in, in the long run, and the others, 
such as those who are in the habit of being 


mad after tea, tobacco, &c., cannot fight 
till the last. 


My Srupiss. 


Although I had to work the whole day, 
[ could spare some time in the mornings 
and evenings and on Sundays, to read, and 
as there were no other distractions in the 
jatl, I was able to read peacefully. Although 
the time at my disposal was not much, I 
read the two famous books of Ruskin, 
Essays of Thoreau, some part of the Bible, 
Life of Garribaldi (Gujarati), essays of 
Bacon ‘Gujarati), and two other books in 
English relating to India. From Thoreau 
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and Ruskin I could find out arguments in 
favor of our fight. Mr. Devari had sent 
the Gujarati books for the use of us all. 
In addition, [ almost always read the 
Bhagavadgita, and the result of this study 
was that my mind became more than ever 
confirmed in this fight for conscience, and 
make me say emphatically to-day that | 
saw nothing in prison to make me afraid 
or tired of it. 


THE RESULTANT, 


Two ideas should be the result of these 
notes. The first would be why should we 
undergo all this trouble, to put on thick, 
dirty and evil-smelling dress; to eat in- 
different food, sometimes starve even, to be 
kicked by warders, to consort with Kaffirs, 
to labor at a work which might be to our 
liking or not, slave under a warder who ts 
fit to be our slave, to be cut off from visits 
of all our friends, and from even writing to 
them, to be deprived of necessaries, and to 
sleep with murderers and thieves? Is not 
death preferable? Is it not better to pay the 
fine than goto jail? A man who is influ- 
enced by thisidea, becomes weak in purpose, 
is rather afraid of the prison, and is stopped 
from doing that good to the cause which has 
to be done by going to jail. 

The other idea is that we should consider 
it our good luck if we are sent to jail for the 
good of our country, for preserving our 
honour, for observing our religion. We should 
think there is no hardship there. Have we 
not to obey many outside, while, why, inside - 
it, we have to obey only the warder? What 
anxiety is there then in the jail? None, for 
earning, nor foreating. Others regularly cook 
the food and give it tous. Government 
takes care of our health, and all this, gratis. 
We get work enough to give us good 
exercise, we have to give up our bad habits 
of smoking, &c., our minds are easy and 
we get plenty of opportunities to pray to- 
God. If our bodies are in bondage, our 
minds are free. Our bodies are taken care 
of by those who imprison us. Thus in every 
way, we are free. No doubt sometimes we 
encounter troubles. A wicked warder per- 
chance assaults us, but does not that teach 
us to cultivate patience? These consider- 
ations make the prison house, a holy anda 
happy place. It is in our own. hands to 
make it a happy or unhappy place. In 
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short, happiness and unhappiness are mere 
creations of the mind. I! trust, that ona 
perusal of these experiences of mine, the 
reader would come to only one conclusion, 
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viz., that there is nothing but happiness in 
going to jail, bearing troubles, and under- 
going other hardships, for one’s own country 
or religion. 


THE IDEAL OF AN EXHIBITION 


INTER is the time when a vast sum 
of money, in the aggregate, is from 
year to year ratsed and spent all 

over the country on Agricultural and 
Industrial Shows and Exhibitions. A few 
observations as to the ideal to be held up 
to view might not be out of place. 

2. An Exhibition now-a-days in the 
opinion of most people ought to be some- 
thing more than a mere lifeless collection 
of exhibits or an emporium or a museum 
of curiosities, however skilfully arranged 
or effectively adorned it might be. 

In a District Exhibition, at least, the 
visitors generally consist of a medley of 
people of all classes and callings, the majo- 
rity of them not possessed of a high order of 
intelligence or education. 

It is not difficult to produce a dazzling, 
though, fleeting, impression upon their 
minds—even, admiration and amazement, 
by the spectacular grandeur of the’ show, 
or, of the array, really admirable and highly 
interesting at times, of the exhibits, or, to 
provide them with mirth and merriment 
unenjoyed before, for a number of davs 
together, in the shape of Jatras, Bioscopes, 
Theatricals, [lumination, Fireworks, Bands, 
Country Music of sorts, and many other 
cheap and costly amusements. 

3. Itis quite easy to organize a show 
which would stop short of and not go much 
beyond the above lines; and, as is unfortu- 
nately too true, the Exhibitions which 
have gone before, even the Calcutta 
Exhibition, the most brilliant one held on 
this side of India in’ recent times not 
excepted, were’ not particularly successful 
from the point of view of lasting practical 
results. The Nagpur Exhibition was in 
great measure an honourable exception by 
reason of the highly instructive practical 
demonstrations that it arranged for. 


To quote ‘The Indian Agriculturist’— an 
Anglo-Indian Journal of over 30 years’ 
standing :— 


‘Tt Gs true that an Industrial Exhibition of 


considerable merit was held in Calcutta. But its 
scope was limited, and it lacked those practical 
demonstrations which have contributed so largely to 
the popularity of the Nagpur show’’. 


To quote another well-informed opinion— 


“The successive Industrial Exhibitions that have 
been held in different capitals of India have only 
served as effective advertisements of Indian Products, 
and beyond that they have had no effect’’. 

4. The time has come to take‘a real step 
in advance tn the direction of making the 
Exhibitions really useful and of substantial 
practical lasting benefit to the country, so 
that they may be remembered and 
remembered long and gratefully by the 
people at large of the locality concérried. 


wr 


To quote from a recent speech of the ~ 


President, Exhibition Committee, Allaha- 
bad, Mr. Hopkins, I.C.$.— 
“An Exhibition should concern itself wholly with 


benefiting those people who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow.”’ 


“Tt should be planned with a view to show the . 


products of agriculture and industry, arts, and crafts, 
in an intelligent and collected form, and not merely 
to attract the casual sight-seer. 

‘In other words, the aim of the exhibition should be 
to educate as well as to entertain. 

“Tt should really be a numaish-ghar and nota 
tamasha-ghar. ‘“Agriculturists could find on going 
there, what improved ploughs, pumps, mills, or 
machinery, seeds or manure would suit them best. 

“Similarly, artisans should find the best looms, 
most economical apparatus and the most up-to-date 
tools.” 


The idea as outlined above is further 
expounded by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya—who has made a thought- 
ful studv of the industrial needs of the day. 

To quote from his speech :-—— 


“From this Exhibition, the people of the district 
would learn what raw materials they had, what they 
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despatched to other places and how their profits 
could be increased, by the use of improved imple- 
ments and the better organisation of trade. 

“The Exhibition would show, though on a small 
scale, but yet practically and decisively, what kinds of 
improved ploughs, mills, looms, tools and implements 
were used in other parts of the world and in other 
provinces in India. 

“While other this 


districts are ahead, 


gong 


district and the province—for all practical purposes, . 


fare remaining stagnant. 

“District exhibitions and shows are meant to help 
to remove the defect by practical demonstrations to the 
people in their own home, of such appliances and 
applications. 

“They might read books, but books would not impart 
such practical lessons on agricultural processes—such 
as manures and manuring, as would an exhibition. 

“While in Europe dnd America, people were 
getting manures for their land even from the atmos- 
phere, in India they could not as yet use properly 
and fully even the refuse for manuring purposes, to 
say nothing of mineral and green manuring. 

“A properly planned exhibition would convince 
them how much they had to learn in such matters. 

“The exhibition with the help of demonstration of 
processes and tools and implements, would show 
them how to do things as well and with as much 
profit as others are doing them. 

“All exhibits will, as far as possible, be accompanied 
with their processes, appliances, machinery and 
demonstrators.” " 


5 As is well-known, the results of 
scientific cultivation are marvellous. To 
cite just an instance. By a scientific method 
America produces 600 lbs. of cotton and 
28 bushels of wheat per acre, while, we in 
India, produce 60 lbs. of cotton and 7 bushels 
of wheat per acre. In Florida, oranges 
used to be seriously damaged by frost but 
the scientific men found a remedy (cross 


fertilization with inferior varieties) and 
overcame the difficulty. 
Inoculation of land in America is one of 


the wonders of science. 

6. It is well-known that agriculture is the 
staple industry of our country—and cons 
titutes the nucleus and foundation of all 
enterprises-—and in fact it is the industry 
from which other industries draw their 
life-blood. ° 

To judge by the population affected per- 
haps 8 out of every ro are dependent upon 
agriculture directly or indirectly, for their 
living. | 

We cannot, therefore, lay too much stress 
upon the agricultural side of an Exhibition. 

We can profitably take our cue from the 
manner in which His Honour the L. G., U., 
P.,—Sir John Hewett, is laying stress upon 
practical demonstrations, at the forthcoming 
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Provincial Exhibition which promises to 
beat hollow its predecessors in the line 
and how the Agricultural Court, in view 
of the paramount place of Agriculture in 
India—has been placed at the very fore- 
front of the programme—half the Govern- 
ment grant,—one lac out of two, being 
set apart for this alone—and, how a well- 
thought out and _ elaborate scheme of 
practical demonstrations has been drawn up 
—and is being vigorously worked ‘up. 

7. As for the industries, arts, aid manu- 
factures capable of being demonstrated at 
an Exhibition, their name is legion. 

It would bea dissipation of energy and 
money were a stereotyped model of an all 
embracing kind like that of an Imperial or 
Provincial show, to be aspired after for 
every District or Sub-Divisional Exhibition, 
that is to say, any and every conceivable 
thing being called for and exhibited’ from 
all corners of the couitry without disérimi- 
nation or restrictions with due regard to 
local peculiarities, conditions and’ needs. 

To attain some definite result, it is essen- 
tral to’ concentrate attention and energy 
upon a definite programme based upon 
careful practical local considerations, such 
as the available abundance or otherwise, of 
taw materials of any particular kind, of 
skilled or unskilled labour, and other advan- 
tages or disadvantages, if any and then, to 
steadily work, from year to vear, after the 
attainment of that ideal. 

8. A scheme to be practical will natu- 
rally embrace the following two heads:-— — 

(1) Revival and the improvement of the old indige- 
nous industries of the locality concerned. 

(2) Organization and introduction of new enterprises. 

(:) There may be raw materials in abundance in the 
locality which can be successfully worked up into 
profitable business, could people only know the methods, 
processes or appliances that were necessary. 

For some suggestive facts on the point, for Eastern 

Bengal and Assam, those who may feel interested are 
referred to an article “Some industries of Eastern 
ee and Assam” in the “Modern Review” for May 
1908. 
Ga) There are points, processes, tools, implements, 
manures, crops, &c. connected with the agricultural 
industry and agricultural products generally which 
have been earnestly recommended by experts, times 
without number, for widespread introduction in the 
country, but, in vain. 

[For this, a workable scheme has been 
drawn up, which the writer of this note wil] 
be happy to furnish to those who may care 
for it.] : 
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g. A local Exhibition would have its 
mission more than fulfilled, if, instead of 
trying to assume the ambitious all-embrac- 
ing scale which befits an Imperial or at 
least, a Provincial show, it were to confine 
its scope strictly to the local requirements 
and to succeed in achieving something 
practically and decisively in furtherance of 
the main objects sketched out above. 

At any rate, the days of tamasha must be 
considered as finally over. Exhibitions— 
and costly ones—-may come and go as they 
have done hitherto without leaving behind 
anything to remember them by unless some 
definite constructive result were aimed at 
and strenuously worked for. 

to. ‘The getting up of annual or biennial 
local exhibitions (District or Divisional) 
has been advocated by persons competent 
to speak as one of the prime factors in 
bringing about an industrial revival of 
the country. Catalogues of industries, 
dead or dying, but capable of resuscitation, 
can be easily compiled, district by district 
from the special reports of officers of Govern- 
ment like Messrs. Chatterton (Madras), 
Gupta (E. B. & Assam), Cumming (Bengal, 
Chatterji (U. P.) and others; and, what 
may be. found wanting in them can _ be 
supplemented by further detailed. local 
enquiry and research where necessary. 

The local exhibitions ought to be 
made the occasions for annual stock-taking, 
so to say, and looked upon as so many 
progress indexes in’ the line of constructive 
industrial work of the country. It is by 
thus looking after local needs, district by 
district, upon a definite line, that tangible 
results of a far-reaching character can be 
expected to be visible all over the country. 

11. The mistake so universally com- 
mitted by District Exhibition Committees 
is that of beginning by copying models — 
even the patterns of their costly gates, 
towers and lawns not  excluded—of 
Provincial and All-India shows like those 
of Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur and so on,— 
which stand upon an altogether different 
footing from district shows,--and, issuing 
ambitious prospectuses almost bodily copied 
from those Exhibition reports. 

For purposes of a district organisation, 
the special Industrial Survey reports of the 
officers named, other existing reports and 
monographs—ought to furnish enough 
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materials. These can be supplemented by 
further systematic local enquiry and research 
as to exact local conditions and needs as 
may be necessary——a course laid stress upon 
by Dr. Voelchker, the great Indian authority 
-——for purposes of any scheme of industrial 
or agricultural reform. Then, a programme 
or scheme of work can be drawn up for 
the district concerned to act upon—and a 


prospectus issued-—in furtherance of the 
purpose of practically working out the 
programme. 

12. To make recurring exhibitions 


feasible, the budget of expenditure must be 
fixed at a moderate figure which can be 
easily raised without undue pressure. 

The sum of Rs. 4ooo/- or 5coo/- may be 
held as a fairly decent sum for purposes of 
a district exhibition ; and, this, by the way, 
is the sum we find budgetted for the forth- 
coming district exhibition at a place like 
Allahabad—a capital town, 

The allotrnent may be as follows :— 

+ or Rs. 1000, scrupulously ear-marked for the 
permanent purpose sketched out in para 15 below, the 
remaining 4, after meeting the unavoidable expenses 
connected with the getting up of the show being 
devoted to the two main purposes (1) and (2) above. 

The annual Punyaha festivals in every zemindari— 


a necessary ceremony, might be availed of to great 
advantage to act as feeder to the district shows. 


13. The cardinal principle, it hardly 
needs pointing out, must always be utility, 
strict economy and _ positive practical 
benefit. ‘Demonstration’ or what has been 


aptly described by the U. P. authorities in 
connection with the coming great exhibition 
there as ‘the correlation of processes and 
products,’ that is to say, shewing raw and 
finished products side by side with the 
machineries concerned and the working 
processes of thetr manufacture—must be 
recognized as the one guiding principle 
throughout and, the whole operations must 
be so arranged that they may appeal 
readily even to the less intelligent, the 
lessons of which they might carry with 
them to their homes, and, furnish ideas 
and inspiration to artisans and craftsmen 
and to the visitors generally. 

For people bent upon achieving some- 
thing practical industrially, a visit to a 
miniature ‘Calcutta Museum’ or an em- 
porium of indigenous goods like the ‘Indian 
Stores’ is no doubt interesting, but, to be 
taken round the actual working processes 
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of industrial arts and products, of the 
various necessary implements, tools and 
machinery is certainly more directly bene- 
ficial, without being the less entertaining. 
To quote the Editor of the Bengalee :— 


‘We trust that the exhibition will be managed on 
practical lines with a view to prepare the villagers for 
a more advanced system of agriculture and will not be 

giilowed to’ degenerate into a mere spectacular amuse- 
“ment, and that steps will’ be taken by the Executive 
Committee to make it a real live instrument for the 
dissemination of sound, and practical views on the 
greatest industry of the country.” 
13A.. The following outline of the detailed 
working of the coming U. P. Exhibition 
shows a right sample of how the ideal can 
be worked out in practice: . 

It would be idle to contend that the Agricultural 
Court is usually the most attractive feature of an 
exhibition: extensive displays. of resting machinary 
and of agricultural produce may -have a very real 
interest for the expert, but it must be admitted that 
they often receive but languid attention frém landholders 
and the public generally. ak oe * 

It isa well-recognised fact that, improvements in 
agriculture in: the province must be largely pioneered 
by the land-holding classes, and consequently the 
first condition of success is that the Agricultural Court 
shall be attractive not merely to experts but to visitors 
whoare wanting in technical. knowledge but at the 
same time are interested in increasing their income 
from the land. 

Thus one of the leading features of the court will be 


the tillage-field, on which as large as possible a choice 


of ploughs and other implements’ of tillage will be 
regularly at work, so that visitors can see for themselves 
the depth and quality of the tilth, and the weight and 
draught of the various implements. 

Near the tillage-field’ will be the water-lift section, 

where it is hoped to show a larger selection of lifts for 
‘irrigation than has ever been brought together in India 
ranging from pumps worked by a couple of coolies, 
through various forms of bullock-lifts, to power pumps 
of different capacities. These will, it ts hoped, be 
installed on an artificial lake which will be-fed from 
the Jumna’ by still larger pumping machinery, such 
as wealthy landholders might profitably instal on lakes 
or rivers; while, en the adjoining tillage-field, facilities 
will be given for: showing the area that a particular 
lift wiil irrigate in a given time, a ‘point of more 
immediate interest to ordinary visitors than any figures 
of the quantity of water lifted or of the power 
consumed, 
_ Next will come the series of sections dealing with 
produce, the cereal section, the sugar-section, the 
oil-seeds section, the fodder section and so on. In each 
of these the same general arrangement will prevail, 
the raw and finished produce being exhibited alongside 
of the machines which are intended to convert the, one 
into the other. Thus in the cereal section it is hoped 
that visitors interested in wheat or flour will be able to 
see not only the best types of wheat and flour that’ the 
province can yield, but also the milling-machinery 
actually producing. the. flour, and. other machinery 
converting some of it into biscuits, macaroni, vermi- 
celli and other products, 
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Experience gained in various places, and particularly 
at the very successful exhibition held last year at 
Nagpur suggests that this object can best be attained 
firstly, by showing all or nearly all the machinery and 
appliances actually at work, and wherever possible 
with independent prime-movers, and | secondly, by 
exhibiting agricultural produce in close proximity to 
the machinery required for its treatment, In other 
words by the “close association of products and pro- 
cesses.’ 

in the oil-seeds section again it is hoped to show 
oil-mills of various sizes at work close to the: display 
of seeds and oils; while in the sugar section, the aim 
is to show the working of a variety of machinery from 
complete factories able to deal ‘with the cane crop of 
an ordinary village or group of villages down to 
appliances within the reach of individual cultivators. 

Still following out the same idea, there will be a 
working dairy with everything complete from the cows 
to the butter, and a poultry farm where ‘the methods 
of rearing, housing and feeding poultry can be studied 
at work; and generally speaking the arrangements 
will be such that any landholder capitalist,.or man_ of 
enterprise can study on the spot the details of anything 
that may arouse his interest. ee 

The committe will see that the special products of 
their districts are displayed in their best and most 
attractive form, so that capitalists may have, ‘full 
opportunities of seeing the quality of the raw material 
that is available in the provinces. cs 


“~ 


14. To. supplement and heighten’ the 


effect of the demonstrations, the following, 
among others, may be suggested :— , 


{ij Lantern lectures (Agricultural‘and Industrial). 
Mr. F. Smith, Deputy- Director “of ‘Agriculture, 
Bengal, has got a very interesting set réady. 

(zt) Pictorial or other illustrations, charts, photos, 
clay or other models—of interesting features. 

(i#i) Quasi-lectures or talks or- homely discourses— 
on agricultural topics, co-operative credit, grain- 
bank, village sanitation, &c. -” . 

(IV) Distribution - of’ leaflets,.. bulletins, in the 
vernacular, on the model of tlie well-known and 
highly popular (American) ‘Farmers’ bulletins’ — 
in easy language, but attractive form, oi points of 
vital Interest connected with agricultural and in- 
dustrial operations. . i 

(V) -Distribution of seeds of tried new crops or of 
best varieties of known ones~-and of manurés—a plan 


found uniquely successful by the late~ illustrious 
Mr. N. G. Mukherjee of the Bengal Agricultural 
Department. oe oa 


(VI) tArrangement for booking orders for the pur- 
chase of the improved ploughs, tools and implements— 
seeds or manures—demonstrated at the Exhibition—a 
plan which worked so successfully at the Nagpur Pro- 
vincial Exhibition,—under the enthusiastic and ‘able 
guidance of Mr: Clouston, the Deputy- Director of 
Agriculture, C.P. . ros 


15. Now, as to'the question ‘of-'questions 
—viz., ‘how to secure some ‘ permanent 
benefit for the‘district. ° - 3 

The following are somé of the suggestions 
which can be successfully worked: -out-in 
practice, and which have been repeatedly 
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advocated for adoption in our country—by 
thoughtful men :— 


(1) Forming the nucleus of a museum or art depot 
(suggested by Mr. J. N. Gupta, 1.C.S.—on the 
completion of his special industrial enquiry). It is 
not without much regret tha€ one has to let the 
beautiful specimens of arts and manufactures collected 
at so much trouble and expense be scattered away— 
and, with them, perhaps, the incentive and inspiration 
to new efforts—which their demonstration at the 
Exhibitions produced for the time being. 


The educative and stimulating value of 
an Exhibition is undoubted;—but, its 
influence is transitory; and, what is a 
museum but a permanent Exhibition? 

Mr. J. G. Cumming, I.C.S. in his recent 
report on the Industrial Survey of the other 
Province, says, 


“Grants. should be made for the inauguration of 
sample art ware depots at District Head Quarters” —_ 
the plan to be adopted for taking advantage of an 
Exhibition, for the above purpose, according to Sir 
George Watt--the great Indian authority—being, to 
give money awards to exhibitors and buy up the best 
articles~-and, preserve them—as samples in a_ district 
depot. 


Mr. Cumming has succeeded in obtain- 
Government grant for such depots to 
be started at Bankura and Bankipur. 


(2) Do. Do. of a library of works of reference on 
agricultural, industrial, technical—and economic (in 
general)—subjects—and, of an agency for as wide- 
spread as possible publication and dissemination of 
useful information—thereby, laying the foundation 
for a local “Industrial Bureau or Industrial Society’'—~ 
as advocated by Mr. Gupta. 

(3) Do. Do. of a fund for training sons of farmers 
and artisans-——-at the Government farms and technical 
schools, by offer of suitable scholarships, at least, one 
ney from each zemindari elaka, every year. 

(4) Establishment of seed implement and manure 
stores—in avery zemindari elaka—with branch shops 
in important villages or hats—a most important and 
essentially necessary step. 

(5) Inauguration of annual prize giving for novel 
agr icultural or industrial enterprise, successful adoption 
of a new manure, crop and so on—on a day such as 
the Emperor's birthday, or, the Coronation day, or, 
the punyaha day of the zemindar. 

(6) An organisation for a regular importation of 
seed for sowing—from other parts of India, or even, 
from other countries. 


In Europe and America,or Japan-—the 
cultivator seldom uses seed grown on his 
own field. The Indian peasant almost 
invariably does so. 

A crop depends upon the right seed—more 
than upon anything else. Seed selection is 
a very important process and it is left to be 
done by professional nursery-men in other 
countries, 
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We, in this country, have got to under- 
take to place at the doors of the ryot the 
best qualities of selected seed for his fields— 
until such time as he is able to minister to 
his own wants. 

The co-operative purchase system— 

combining in one order the requirements 
of one whole village or a group of villages—, 
if introduced, is sure to prove a boon,-—as 
it did in the European countries. For 
information as to how the one principle 
of co-operation-—starting with co-operative 
purchase—in its ramifed workings in 
different lines brought about an agricultural 
renaissance in Europe—and, raised the 
countries one after another—-Holland, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Italy, Siberia, and so on— 
from a state of economic depression worse 
than that of the present-day Indian ryots’ 
condition—to their present-day prosperity 
and affluence-—-the reader is invited to a 
study of the inspiring pages of that wonder- 
ful book “Organization of Agriculture” by 
Pratt—price 1s.—a book, which ought to be 
in the hands of every one who thinks for 
the country’s welfare. 

16. What is wanted nowadays is some 
practical initiative, an earnest practical 
move. 

The occasion of an Exhibition creating, 
as it does, for the time being, an industrial 
atmosphere and much fervour and _ practical 
earnestness—is a golden opportunity—and 
much might be achieved if one were to 
start by setting apart at least a quarter of 
the budget money, for the permanent 
purpose. 

It is by the intense inward practical living- 
ness of an Exhibition,—which it ts that de- 
mands a thoughtful study and laborious and 





what permanent results it can leave behind 
—that right-thinking persons would judge 
of the success of an Exhibitton, more than 
by the variety or number of the stalls dis- 
played or their get up, however artistic or 
attractive, or by the success of it from the 
point of view of an ephemeral pageant. 

17. An Exhibition is not an unavoidable 
obligation like so. many other functions we 
are called upon to perform in official or 
private life in the matter of which expenses 
one has no option. 

The Exhibition authorities are usually 
vested with the fullest and freest hand over 
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the money entrusted to them-—and the more 
they set themselves to act in furtherence 
of the best ideal, the more will they be 
fulfilling the object of the trust reposed in 
them. 

The the 


responsibility, therefore, on 
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IVILISATIONS have each one of them 

a faith of their own. The office of 
history is to unravel that faith to the 

world and the true student of history is he 
who has patience enough to penetrate 
beneath the vast overgrowth of facts and 
discover the central idea which has sustain- 
ed each separate age of the world. This 
central idea may be termed the faith of an 
age. I give a wide latitude to the word 
‘faith’ but this is not wholly arbitrary. 
Faith ts the moral inspiration of the human 
heart. To all outward appearances, faith 
seems to be a bundle of creeds and dogmas 
but one having an eye to' read aright those 
creeds and dogmas must pronounce that 
faith is inspiration, that the creeds and the 
dogmas in question’ are instinct with life, 
that they originally welled up in the deep 
recesses of an earnest heart and swayed 
and quickened, leavened and inspired its 
feelings and impulses. Faith then has life, 
has vigor, has capacity to renovate, to bind 
up the shattered limbs and to breathe new 
life into them. This is my definition of 
faith and it cannot be bound down toa 
limited area. The life we live is no life at 
all unless it be a life of faith. Can it be 
possible then that vast races of men live 
and move and have their being without 
any faith at all, that nations that have 
lived in the past have lived a life of flesh 
and blood alone and that we, too,. in 
modern times live what St. Paul calls 
‘natural life’? Is there no putting-off by a 
nation of its natural life in order to put on 
the life of the spirit, the life of faith? It is 


* Read at the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj Hall of 
Calcutta under the auspices of the Theological 
Society. The Editor of this journal was in the chair, 

Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God.— 
Romans: Chap. 14. Ver. 20. 
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shoulders of those concerned in producing 
an Exhibition of lasting practical benefit is 
very great. ; 


DaksuHina R. Guosn, B.A. 
Deputy Magistrate, Dhubrz. 
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OF THE PRESENT AGE* 


the purpose of the present discourse to lay 
bare the faith that is the life-breath of 
modern civilisation, the faith that inspires 
its arts and literature, its commerce and 
industry, its science and philosophy and in 
order to do this we must cast a searching 
glance into the history of mankind during 
the ages gone by. 

Let us take Rome first. Let us examine 
the picture it presents. ‘This earth,’ says 
Frederic Harrison in speaking eloquently 
of Roman civilisation, ‘has never seen before 
or since so prodigious an accumulation of 
all that is beautiful and rare. The quarries 
of the world had been emptied to find 
precious marbles. Forests of exquisite 
columns met the gaze, porphyry, purple 
and green, polished granite, streaked 
marbles in the hues of a tropical bird, 
yellow, orange, rosy and carnation, ten 
thousand statues, groups of colossi of dazzl- 
ing Parian, or of golden bronze, the work 
of Greek genius, of myriads of slaves, of 
unstinted wealth and absolute command. 
Power so colossal, centralisation so ruthless, 
luxury so frantic, the world had never seen, 
and, we trust, can never see again.’ The 
above is a glowing picture of Rome and 
brings out the faith, the cardinal principle 
that inspired Roman civilisation. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s description of Rome 
makes us cognisant of the fact that the 
pomp of Rome cost the happiness of her 
submerged populations, that a most ruthless 
centralisation was in progress and that the 
great mass of the people under the sway of 
restrictive laws invented by military 
oligarchies in their own interests were arti- 
ficially penned off and ‘came in time,’ as 
another able writer observes, ‘to accept 
their reputed inferiority, their restricted 
rights and their oppressed condition, as 
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part of the natural order of things.’ In fact, 
individual freedom as against the State was 
unknown and the office of religion was. to 
ennoble the duty of the individual to a 
military soctety rather .than to his fellows 
and all its holy authority was pressed into 
the immediate service of a military organt- 
sation. Roman civilisation was a most 
direct and impoverishing exploitation and 
an unbridled class aggrandisement at the 
expense of immense oppressed populations 
largely comprised of slaves. [t 1s apparent 
therefore, that in Rome the interests of 
the individual had no existence apart from 
those of the State. 

It-is needless to multiply examples but 
coming at once to India we find that what 
we boast of as Indian liberty was, in the 
main, nothing but an unrestricted despotism 
of a few privileged persons over the rest of 
of the population and-that Hindu rule like 
Roman civilisation was marked by a most 
ruthless centralisation. 

To be fair, however, to past ages I must 
mention here that the institutions which 
were in existence then had not originally 
sprung out of the corrupt greed of a few 
powerful men but had been-to a_ large 
extent necessitated by the circumstances 
of the day. Take caste for instance. This 
is. no doubt a most harmful institution. In 
fact, it is the caste-system which has sundered 
India from the high thought and the noble 
activity that are gaining ground in the 
world day by day. But every thoughtful 
man admits the important part caste played 
in the evolution of civilisation and we find 
a noted thinker * of modern times not 
hesitating to savy that in an earlier stage of 
social evolution, caste was well-suited to its 
environments and that ‘in early times...... all 
the nations which were'leading the van of 
the world’s progress were found to agree in 
having adopted a more or less strict system 
of caste. Like caste slavery was also a 
necessary condition (I state it on the autho- 
rity of Prof. Freeman) of a pure democracy 


of the Greek type. Be thatas it may, 
Ancient Civilisation is dead and gone. But 
her death has not been in vain. In throes 


of death she gave birth to a most beauteous 
daughter who is all jov and delight to us. 
A promise of glorious love such as is made 
by a charming maiden to her bright wooer 


%* Prof. Marshall. 
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is offered us and we have fervent hopes that 
her loveliness will prove a balm to the 
sorrows of humanity. 

We have just now hailed Modern Civi- 
lisation as the glorious daughter of Ancient 
Civilisation. What is it that makes us 
vest its face with such a lovely light and 
compare its promulgation to the soft tones 


ofa tender lady-love? Let us proceed toy 


answer this question by and by. 

Three memorable eden: have shed 
lustre upon the present age—the Reforma- 
tion of Luther, the Revolution in France 
and the Abolition of Slavery. Let us con- 
sider them one by one. 


Whoever cares to ponder over the eee, 


Reformation will be struck with its” far- 
reaching consequences. It was a life-and- 
death struggle between Authority and 
Individualism. Long had human aspira- 
tions been held in serfdom. Long had in- 
dividual freedom been denounced as mutiny 
against the Throne of God. Long had re- 
ligion given way to greed and lust. Luther 
was a need of the times, a saviour of the 
situation and the Reformation woke the 
morning light of reason and conscience. 
It liberated into the practical life of Europe 
that immense body of altruistic feeling 
which had been a marked feature of the 
religion of the Prophet of Nazareth. ‘Man 
was as it were,’ says a profound leader of 
modern thought, ‘ushered straight into the 
presence of his Creator with no human 
intermediary ; life, became intense and full 
of awe, and now for the first time large 
numbers of rude and uncultured people 
yearned towards the mysteries of absolute 
spiritual freedom. The isolation of .each 
person’s religious responsibility from that of 
his fellows rightly understood was a necessary 
condition for the highest spiritual progress.’* 

Coming to the abolition of slavery we 
find that two doctrines contributed most to 
producing the extinction of slavery; first, 
the doctrine of salvation, secondly, the 
doctrine of the equality of all men before the 
Deity. It was, indeed, a marvellous transi- 
tion and the abolition of slavery was the 
glorification of man as man. 

What the French Revolution indicated 
need not be dwelt upon. Suffice it to say, 
that inspite of the terrible carnage it provo- 
ked it will ever be looked upon as a 


* The italics are my own. 
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glorious triumph of the human spirit over 
the bonds of an unrighteous overlordship. 
Now occurs a question, ‘What is the 
faith of the present age?’ Do the above 
historical phenomena help us to find out 
the direction in which modern thought 
moves? Do they bear the stamp of the 
ethical conceptions that are slowly dawn- 
fg upon the consciousness of the human 
race? [ cannot answer this question better 
than by quoting Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
who in virtue of his having closely studied 
the civilisations of different centuries’ pos- 
sesses sufficient authority to declare his 
verdict as to the distinctive feature, which 
I delight to call fazth, of the modern age. 
The movement of progressive societies, 
remarks Sir Henry Maine, has been untform 
in one respect; throughout its course we 
have everywhere to trace the growth of 
individual obligation, and the substitution 
of the individual for the group as the unit 
of which the civil laws take account. For 
further corroboration we take the-liberty to 
refer to Prof. Marshall who views the 
situation from the economic standpoint. We 
find him observing that ‘while the earlier 
economists argued as though man’s character 
and efficiency were to be regarded as a 
fixed quantity modern economists keep 
carefully in mind the fact that it is a 
product of the circumstances under which 
ye has lived. To the superficial observer 
there is nothing like the fazth of the modern 
agein the remarks of Prof. Marshall but we 
are of opinion that the fact that the world 
no longer regards man’s character and 
efficiency as a fixed quantity but-as a 
product of the circumstances under which 
he has lived clearly proves that the world 
has begun to value man’s individuality and 
that it also recognises the truth that cir- 
cumstances mould it to a_ considerable 
extent. Men are no longer looked upon as 
stocks and stones but flesh and blood-— 
flesh and blood sanctified by love, emotion 
and reason which are capable of endless 
progress. Such is the faith of the modern 
age, a faith that has grown out of the 
glorious ethical conceptions which dominate 
the existing civilisation, anew light unto our 
steps, a new hope to lift us into joy,-a new 
birth, a new glory, a new revelation, yea, a 
new incarnation of the Eternal fdea. In 
ordinary language it 1s termed indzuidualism, 
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but, in truth, it is the glorification of man 
as the child of God, it is his restoration to 
his proper birthright. The keystone of 
modern civilisation, therefore, is zndividual- 
ism. Wherever there is an attempt to 
hamper this individualism, to impede its 
free play, modern civilisation will -fail 
ofits purpose. The destructive, transform+ 
ing and re-creative influences of modern 
civilisation are to be seen in universal 
suffrage, universal education, the rule of 
democracy and modern socialism. It is 
broadness of view and hberality of thought 
coupled with.an easy means of communi- 
cation and commerce between nation ‘and 
nation that have been knitting the world 
into one and modern civilisation gloriously 
stands forth as that which has no definite 
racial or natiorial boundaries. ‘If we look 
round us,’ says Benjamin Kidd, ‘we may 
perceive that although the system: of 
civilisation to which we belong has a clearly 
defined place amongst the peoples of the 
earth, it has really no definite racial or 
national boundaries. It is not ‘Teutonic, 
or Celtic or Latin civilisation. Nor is-it 
German, or French or Italian or Anglo- 
Saxon. So far as we have any right to 
connect it with locality, it might be 
described as Western civilisation, although 
the definition would still be incomplete 
if not inaccurate. The expression ’ which 
is applied most suitably to describe the 
social system to which we belong is that 
in general, viz. “‘Western Civilisation.” 

Now, we have ina considerable measure 
outlined-the civilisation that rules the world. 
We have enlarged at length upon its chief 
features and have found that it is drawing 
the world together, that it is glorifying 
humanity and that despite the jar and 
conflict it has given rise to, it will prove 
the redemption of the world. But we can 
not rest contented without finding our own 
India’s part in the evolution of the race 
which modern civilisation is bringing to 
pass. What has India to do with this entire 
leavening of the human race? What is 
India’s attitude towards the civilisation that 
is proceeding with giant strides? Let us 
consider this question. =~ : 

It isa most melancholy fact that India 
is a subject country. It is a. most melan- 
choly fact that India’s rulers are not her own 
people. It 1s a thousand pities that our 
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rulers in sympathising with us, in helping 
us onward, in leading us —provided of course 
their own interests are not any way threat- 
ened—to success and well-being need to 
be influenced by humanitarian principles 
and not by the generous impulses that 
natural affinities produce. England must 
live at the cost of India and this is day by 
day proving ruinous to her. In the face of 
such circumstances, sympathy has a trying 
ordeal to pass through. But let us not weep 
over this phenomenon. Our duty now is to 
gird up our loins and face the situation. 
Let us grasp the outlook that obtains in 
India. 

It is the same sad sight over again but 
this sight is never too old for repetition. 

Iam of opinion that India is far behind 
the race that has been set before the world. 
She has not yet caught the drift of the 
civilisation she sees surging around her. 
She has not yet realised that there is a secret 
of success which if ungrasped renders all 
attempts vain. She is slow to learn that 
life means expansion, that existence means 
steppings-anew into higher evolutions, that 
it means a receptivity of the genial influences 
that are thronging in from without. A 
nation has life when its susceptibilities are 
fresh and unflagged, when its faculties exult 
over new revelations of the truth, when its 
heart is sufficiently braced up to follow the 
‘truth. Is Indiain such life? Does India seek 
to quicken the susceptibilities of every man 
and woman living within her borders? Does 
she endeavour to unlock the fragrance of 
every heart that beats within her precincts ? 
In other words, ‘Is India trying to glorify 
the individualism that we have seen to be 
the hfe-breath of modern thought and 
culture ?? For reasons obvious enough I 
prefer to maintain silence over this question. 

It is a wonder to me that there prevails so 
much misconception as to the nature of 
individualism in our midst. Take, for in- 
stance, the condition of our women. . It is 
not infrequently contended by men of cul- 
ture and intelligence that our women (the 
widows excepted) are in a quite desirable 
condition as though they had no restraint 
put upon their higher nature, their indivi- 
duality. These people say that our women 
are quite well off. They are fed well, 
provided well, loved by their husbands and 
so forth. True ; : but these men forget that 
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itis not an easy way of living which is 
desirable, after all. The question at issue 
is, ‘Are the moral and intellectual cravings 
of our women fully satisfied? Do they re- 
ceive sufficient help from society in the 
development of their womanhood ? Guizot 
in his well-known History of Civilisation 
imagines a people whose outward circum- 
stances are easy and agreeable but whose 
moral and intellectual energies are studiously 
kept in ‘a state of torpor and inertness.’ He 
calls this state not oppression but compression. 
Exactly is this the case with our women. 
As a class they are compressed, while there 
are hundreds of them, | mean the widows, 
who are positively oppressed. It behoves 
us all, therefore, to combat the evils con- 
nected with the woman-question, to restore 
the individuality of our Indian women and 
thereby ennoble the position of the nation 
at large. 

The glory of modern civilisation is that 
it has unloosed in our midst forces that are 
able to cope with authority and conven- 
tionalism. These forces, One might say, 
constitute the large fund of altruistic feeling 
that has overrun the world like a mighty 
whirlwind. Caught in it are the nations 
of the world and the civilisation of a 
people is to be fathomed by the energy 
which this fund of altruistic feeling is able 
to show in their midst. ‘In England,’ says 
a well-known historian, ‘when Robert 
Owen’s theories were discussed the working 
classes were almost without political rights 
of any kind. They lived like brutes huddled 
together in wretched dwellings, without 
any voice in politics orin the management 
of public affairs. Since then all this has 
been gradually changed. One of the most 
striking and significant signs of the times 
is the spectacle of Demos......... gradually 
emerging from the long silence of social and 
political serfdom. Not now does he come 
with the violence of revolution foredoomed 


to failure, but with the slow and mayjestic_ 


progress which marks a natural evolution. 
ees The advent of Demos is the 
natural result of a long series of concessions 
beginning in England with the passing of 
the Factory Acts and the legislation of 
combination, and leading gradually up to 
the socialistic legislation for which the times 
appear to be ripening.’ The Budget recent- 
ly introduced by Mr. Llyod George isa 
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further testimony of the progress the people 
as a whole are trying to make in England. 
Aneminent British journalist of the day 
has described it as the most democratic 
Budget yet introduced. Indeed, the deve- 
lopment which the liberal party has been 
working out in English public life is but 
she latest phase of that great social move- 
ment which has overtaken mankind as a 
body of humanitarian principle and English 
political history is nothing but the 
annals of the emancipation of the indivi- 
dual and the establishment of political 


equality throughout the entire social 
organisation. What the English are doing 


in relation to the political disabilities 
of their proletariat we have to do in connec- 
tion with the social disabilities of our 
lower classes. The well-known historian 
Lecky thinks that there is probably no 
better test of the political genius of a nation 
than the power it possesses of adapting old 
institutions to new wants and he finds the 
English people pre-eminent in this charac- 


teristic. We are to acquire this valued 
trait if we would successfully face the 
situation. The present outlook in [India 


suggests Many grave questions and we are 
to stare them in the face if we really mean 
to be a nation. 

What then is the message of modern civili- 
sation, what the faith that quickens it into 
life? We have described it above as respect 
for individualism; but what is respect for 
individualism? Go deeper and it will be 
found that respect for individualism resolves 
itself into a sense of justice. But what ts 
justice, after all? | am of opinion that 
justice is nothing but love brought to bear 
upon the practical concerns of life. Justice 
is love in disguise. Love first, in steps 
justice next. Modern civilisation is built 
on justice ~justice irrespective of colour, 
creed or rank— and so it is built on Jove. 
As long as this love is not helped to blos- 
som, civilisation cannot attain its mission. 
Love, according to St. Paul, ts the ‘bond of 
perfectness’ and there can be no misgivings 
that in Jove shall our present age find its 
true faith, its true inspiration, ifs crowning 
glory. We must carry the light and 
warmth of love to every chill hearth and 
into every sick home if our national life is 
to acquire the vigor of manhood. Nothing 
is more gratifying than to witness the 
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the .industrial expansion 
of the country that 1s a-foot in our midst. 
Inspite of this sudden and great national 
awakening we cannot cherish an unclouded 
optimism about the future of the country 
when we remember that the ravages which 
un-love has wrought in our midst are still 
bearing sway and that while there is an 
intense longing to resuscitate our dying 
industries and to secure political conces- 
sions there is no corresponding activity to 
clear society of its unwholesome weeds. 
Hence the great need, the paramount 
importance of the gospel of love. Shackled 
and smitten, pale and wan as India is, let 
her press on and on, let her heed the burden 
of the new song that 1s melodiously rising 
in the world and morning will privily steal 
upon the night that covers her face. 

Some might think that lam harping too 
much upon the miseries of our country. To 
prove that my picture ts not overdrawn I 
shall relate here a few facts which unmis- 
takably demonstrate that beneath the calm 
of our society there groans by day and night 
a furious tempest of peevish discontent. It 
is known to all that the movement connected 
with the name of Chaitanya practically 
abolished caste. It seemed that the Hindus 
would be united. But in course of time 
Chaitanyism became practically a sect of 
Brahminism. The followers of Chaitanya 
accepted almost all the Brahminic condi- , 
tions. Those who still persisted in ignoring 
caste were gradually pushed out of the pale 
of society. 

The Kartabhajas are a sect that have 
tried to set at naught to a certain extent the 
authority of the Brahmins. They are fast 
dwindling away. 

The formation of minor sects against 
Brahminism is very com:mon. Besides, we 
notice several movements among a_ large 
number of castes, the distinct object of 
which being the improvement of the mem- 
bers belonging to those castes. Each caste 
invariably tries to prove that it 1s not so 
low as it is supposed to be. Who knows 
how many attempts-—attempts, alas, so 
miserably fruitless~-have been made in the 
other parts of India to slacken the rigor of 
caste which means Brahminism? All such 
attempts are almost sure to end in disaster 
until the true remedy is administered which 
lies in mass-education, That JT am not 
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fond of harping too much on nor of makinga- 


fuss about the condition of the country is 
further borne out by the following figures 
which show the rate at which education is: 
making progress in our midst. 


‘Caste Literates 
’ Baidyas (per thousand: males) 648 
Brahmins 7 639 
Gandhabaniks 318 
Kansaries 218 
Mairas ae 248 
Subarnabaniks ” oy 323 

- Kumhers - S gue IQ Aet 
Jelias s 3 ee 9 
_Dhobis. ' Pe . =. 26 
Teors , ww. «=: 28 
Namasudras ‘3 igo. “89 
KXaoras ‘4 a 3 
Bagdis - ei 16 
;- Doms . - og 4  cesye ER 
* Haris ee ae a ~ ate 6 

Chamars’ ne iets er 7 
Baories ” Dae "4 
Muchies (Hindu oT Za 6* 


_ tis-true that the above figures are a 
stain on the fame of the Ruling Power 
hat guides the destinies of the vast popula- 
tions | entrusted to its care by a wise 
Providence; but while an alien Govern- 
ment feels little or no compunctions in 
consigning such a’ huge number of people 
to darkness we cannot fold our hands and 
look idly on. To educate them s_ the 
‘duty before us. To help them to ‘vttain’ 
‘manhood is religion with us. he purpose 
of the present paper, it has been noticed, 
I believe, is to say that the reign of indivi- 
dualism of a thost healthy nature has set 
in on earth, that man now finds his God 
within him and his fellow-beings, that 
he is no longer born to feed the selfishness 
of those whom the accidents of custom -6r 
convention have placed above him, that 
his truer self cannot’ be frightened into 
servility, that he is the salt of the earth 
and must not be trodden under foot of men, 
that he is a light and ought not to be put 
under the bushel, that it was God who 
‘breathed the breath of life into his nostrils, 
that by defiling him we defile the image of 
God and by glorifying him we glorify his 
Creator, that to bind his mind, to blight 
his hope, to curb his soul, to cripple his 


* The writer-is indebted for these -figures toa 
well-known pamphlet entitled A Dying Raceby Dr. U. 
N. Mukerji (Retired 1. M.S.) recently published and 
-which originally appeared in the columns of the 
Bengalee. 
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body, to steal his joy, in short, to batter 


out his individuality is the blackest sin — 
against God, the offence that flings the 
darkest dolours over his face. Ages upon 


ages the griefs of man had smitten upon 
his ears till his pity melted down anda 
new faith was born in our midst. It 1s the 
faith which I have in your individualit 
and you have in my individuality, it is thé 
faith that the frailest mortal is hcir to some 
inalienable rights and privileges and that 
the sin of defrauding him of those rights 
and pri ileges is visited on the people 
who defraud. This faith ts the product 
of modern civilisation or rather modern 
into life by 
this ever-increasing idea. In religion, in 
politics, in society, .in trade, in commerce 
and in the sweetest bonds of love and 
kinship this faith holds sway and where 
it is cramped, manhood is cramped, too. 
Oh, glorious and wonderful is the age we 
live in, an .age which seeks to weave my 
heart into yours and your heart into mine 
and thus to make of the earth a veritable 
region of peace and brotherhood. Verily, 
the power and the glory of love are being’ 
declared upon the house-tops. Let fot 
India ‘be one of the five foolish virgins who 
slept while the bridegroom tarried and 
found the door shut when the bridegroom 
came. | Ss 
One word more’before [ conclude. It 1s 
no use talking glibly over the musfortunes - 
of the country unless talk generates action 
inus. It is no doubt'a privilege to mourn 
but it is a far greater privilege to serve. 
We may ‘not ‘he able to found institutions 
for the betterment of our national condition 
but we can all of us contribute something, 
however small our income be, to the up- 
keep of those institutions already existent. 
We all know that there is such a thing as 
the widow’s mite and we need.not he 
ashamed of our humble contributions. A 
little money set apart every month for any 
“national cause is worth much. It will 
help us to be less sentimental and more 
practical. It will also help us to remember 
month by month that outside the precincts 
of our home there languish millions of 
wretches whose sorrows we cannot cons- 
cientiously overlook. = 
“There are times and seasons when we all 
feel despondent, when our spirits droop. 


INDIA AND THE FAITH OF THE PRESENT AGE 


This is but natural. But I firmly believe 
that we are sons of light and sons of the 
day, we are not of the night nor of darkness 
and that if we increase and abound in 
love -one toward another and, instead of 
frittering away our energies in the empley- 
ment of wild methods in order to attain 
Sur nationality, we patiently strive to gain 
ground inch by inch, we cannot be doomed 
asanation. It is needful that the hope of 
salyation be ever with us that it may lead 
us on into clearer vision and tougher 
work. 

Yet another word before | wind up. We 

have been keenly feeling the necessity of 
union with the Mahomedans but I pause to 
‘ask,.‘Is union possible only through political 
expediency? Is union possible: when the 
only incentive lies in the thought that 
unless Hindus and Mahomedans fraternise 
there cannot be any vital political con- 
cessions ?? A vain thought, indeed! Deeper 
yet -lies the source of nationality, deeper 
than expediency, prudence, or any lifeless 
calculation. Unless’ we reach ‘that ' deep 
spot, national advancement is only vain 
talk.” I use strong language but I use it 
advisedy. [ am convinced that a union 
that is only business-hke, only:commercial, 
‘that 1s introduced only by- the sense ‘that 
unless -Hindus and Mahomedans contrive to 
keep up a show of fraternisation they 
cannot, steer the vessel of Congress aright 
and hope to bring it within sight of the 
promised land, is only a poor patch-work 
that is ill- able to stand the inclemencies of 
the weather. Such a union ts a makeshift, a 
clever’ manceuvré, a bare veiling the face 
of the wound: while the poison festers 
‘within. A union of yet deeper sincerity js 
the real want and let us lay its foundations 
in genuine love, that is to say, in love 
which is not .determined or any way 
dominated by considerations of immediate 
gain. 
[t is glorious that the religion of love 
is making daily conquests, it is glorious 
that the faith of the present age means the 
enthronement of man. God. grant that 
such a-faith may be India’s for many a 
long year to come. 

Atterition to accuracy ‘leads ‘me _ to 
combat an impression that has likely been 
produced’ by | what I have said in the course 
ofthe vresent paver. I do not for a moment 
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think that individualism. has a quite free 
play in the West; on the other hand J am 
keenly conscious of the bitter struggles that 
individual freedom has to undego in Europe 
in consequence of the growing greed of a 
section of people there, but my chief 
contention is that as there are growing 
evils in Europe.there are at the same time 
adopted there various methods to destroy 


‘them. ‘There are the powers of darkness 


but there is ‘a steady, systematic and 
vigorous onslaught on them and ‘so there 
prevails a hope among Western nations 
that the movement towards individualism, 
towards personal responsibility, towards 
the enfranchisement-of the individual in all 
his rights, powers, capacities and - oppor- 
tunities will be glorified in the end.” The 
perfect state of social order is that in which 
there are no social claims at variance with 
the claims of the individual, and if India 
moves towards that goal it can be said to 
have caught a glimpse of that larger, 
broader, and newer faith that ts lording it 


" over the thoughts of man. 


The term individualism for which I have 
betraved some fondness in this paper smacks, 
however,: of exclusiveness, Individualism 
may be errorieously taken to mean a hedg- 
ing oneself from another, a sullen shutting- 
out the fellowship of man, a forbidding 
touch- me-not-ishness, an invulnerable love 
of personal ease and -happiness. Such an 
individualism is not the destined goal of 


‘civilisation—an individualism which is only 


a disintegrating factor in society. The 
individualism which is the divine revelation 
of the modern age possesses a larger life and 
which while it aims at developing the -best 
and the highest in man guards itself against 
being shut up within the narrow _ inclosures 
of a selfish end. This individualism ‘‘1s 
nothing short of co-operation which ‘has 
taken the place of a ‘degrading servitude. 
It is the glory of man to serve his follow- 
beings but this service to be glorious must 
be willing not forced, and as the modern age 
teaches respect for individual freedom,’ ser- 
vice is coming to be influenced by the 
generous impulses of the human heart. 
This age of co-operation will work wonders 
in the world’; for the free and kindly im- 
pulses of the human-heart admit ‘of no 
bondage to their powers... When man serves 
not by compulsion but in ‘love, that service 
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showers a harvest of boundless benediction 
upon human society; for love knows no 
limit, no fatigue. Human society in ancient 
times was sustained by the labours of 
‘slaves, yet there was little restfulness in 
it; for a vast mass of human beings cut 
asunder from the pursuit of every right- 
ful: enjoyment weré in themselves a great 
disturbing element in the body politic 
and it is really a matter of- great astonish- 
‘ment that inspite of an  unhampered 
freedom of choice and conscience society is 
now making an onward progress towards 
peace and order. It is because the ethical 
conceptions of the human race have under- 
‘gone a remarkable change and we now 
believe that he that findeth his life shall lose 
it. Under the imipulsion of this remarkable 
faith mankind are sallying out of their 


THE AGITATION OF INDIAN 


HERE exists a great difference of 
opinion among Indians as to the value 
of agitation in England. Now with 

the political divisions of Indians, an 
Englishman has nothing whatever to do. 
But as to the effect produced by agitation 
in England he may ask to be allowed to 
to speak. He must in some respects under- 
stand his countrymen better than a foreigner 
can. For this reason [ wish to say what [ 
believe to be the state of feeling in England 
about Indian questions. lt shall endeavour 
to divest myself of all personal bias and 
simply give the truth as faras I can ascer- 


tain it.’ 

There was an article in the April number 
of the “Modern Review” entitled “Our Friends 
in Parliament and Outside.” The writer 
gave deserved praise tothe English. politi- 
cians who are striving-to obtain justice for 
India! He admits that they are in a 
minority, but he does not add as he might 
have done, that theyfiare not producing the 
slightest effect on their countrymen. The 
debates on India in the House of Commons 
are very scantily attended. Few. members 
listen to the speeches made about India 
and few newspapers report them except 
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walled-up closet and breasting the bold air 
of the new dawn that has broken. 
‘Thus pass‘d the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth,-with pilgrim steps, in amice grey.’ 
and if India does not lazily loiter within but 
issues forth with the outsallying human 
race on its journey to the yet unexplored 
region of new lights, new forms and ney 
objects the tidings whereof have reached 
our ears she will once more be crowned with 
the glory that was hers of yore and once 
more will the solemn strain be heard above 
the peevish din of impious antipathies 
aq waife yafa seearquaa | 
aaayaiand aa + fared i 
“He who sees all things in the self and the 
self in all things does not by reason of 


that hate any one.” 
Cuuni Lat Muxerji. 


GRIEVANCES IN ENGLAND 


in the briefest summaries. Nor does, what 
may be called the Indian party, meet with 
much sympathy among the general body of 
Liberals. Thus the Dazly Chronicle, a 
Liberal newspaper, says: “Is it really 
necessary that Sir Henry Cotton, for instance, 
should still go back to the partition of 
Bengal as the cause, if not the justification 


-of sedition and that Mr. Mackarness should 


continue to seize every opportunity for 
denouncing the deportation of agitators? 
The partition in a chose jugee; the deport- 
ation is deemed an essential and indispens- 
able weapon by. those responsible for the 
maintenance of order in India. The 
perpetua] reiteration of such criticisms 
will not affect the action of the government. 
The only thing it can do is to strengthen 
the forces of discontent tn India”,) It is 
curious to note, in passing, the naivé belief 
of the English journalist that discontent 
in India depends on speeches made in 


‘England. The Indian people are supposed 


to be listening with breathless attention 
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for every utterance that comes from the 


mouth of an Englishman. The same 
journalist had previously written, “No 
lightest word is spoken here which does not 
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have some influence for good or evil there.”’ 
The servile attitude of certain Indians 
partly excuses if it does not justify this 
characteristic English conceit. However 
what we are concerned with now is the 
fact that “in a newspaper which fairly 
represents the average Liberal opinion not 
@he slightest disposition is shewn to do 
justice to India. We may quote another 
authority, the writer of Punch’s Essence of 
Parliament.” After making some witty 
remarks about those members who sym- 
pathize with India~he speaks of 
Sir Henry Mukerji Cotton, Dr. Banerji 
Rutherford, don’t-Keir Hardie—-the writer 
fgoes on to say, as nearly as I can 
“remember, “An experience of more than 
thirty years has convinced me that the 
ouse of Commons is not impressed by 
dieea members who represent their | own 
countrymen as being in the wrong.” We 


believe this statement to be perfectly true. 


For that matter, it does not apply only to 
the House of Commons, All people at all 
times have taken the side of their own 
‘countrymen against the foreigner. This 
tendency does not appear to an Englishman 
particularly admirable when it induces a 
Welsh Jury to decide without regard to 
justice in favour of a Welshman. But 
whether blameable or praiseworthy the 
tendency always exists. When he appeals 
to the English public, the Indian 1s appeal- 
ing to hostile and prejudiced judges. The 
writer in “Punch” too, like the writer in 
the “Daily Chronicle”, is afraid of the mis- 
chief. the speeches of Sir Henry Cotton 
and his friends may do in India. The 
“natives” he says, do not know how little 
weight these members of Parliament 
carry in England. . 

If Englishmen cannot produce any effect 
when exposing the misgovernment of India 
it is not likely that Indians can. A man is 
always at a disadvantage in addressing-a 
foreign audience. It is often said, with 
truth, that Englishmen seldom understand 
Indians. It may be said with equal truth 
that Indians seldom understand Englishmen. 
In fact the one proposition almost follows 
from the other. Calcutta is exactly as far 
from London as London is from Calcutta. 
- Indians when they visit England are delight- 
ed with the courtesy of the English and 
contrast it with the rudeness of Anglo- 
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Indians. But this courtesy does not mean 
any real sympathy. Englishmen always. 
receive foreigners well, partly out of kindly 
feeling, steel out of curiosity. They are 
especially pleased to get hold of any foreig- 
ner who has acquired any kind of notoriety 
and display him in their drawing-rooms: 
The Zulu Cetywayo, the French pretender 
general Boulanger, the Dutch general Botha 
occur to me as examples. The foreigner is 
treated with the utmost hospitality for a 
time, but before long he is displaced in 
favour by some new curiosity. Frenchmen 
and Germans are apt to call this feature of 
the nglisn character insincerity, and 
English insincerity has become proverbial 
on the continent of Europe. Now the 
English are not a particularly sincere peo- 
ple, not so sincere as the French, but in 
this case the word “insincerity” seems to 
me too harsh. We do not call-a man 
insincere because he signs himself “your 
obedient servant’”’ when really he is nothing 
of the kind. It is merely a convention. 
Every nation has its own conventions and 
does not deserve blame because the foreigner 
at first fails to understand them. An Eng- 
lishman, knowing his countrymen, would 
take the courtesy and hospitality he received 
at its true value. So too, when one of his 
acquaintance, seemed to listen to him with 
interest and acquiescence, he would know 
that this did not imply any real agreement. 
It merely meant that his acquaintance did 
not care to take the trouble of arguing 
about the matter. Indians do not always 
understand this and are apt to take the 
courtesy of the Englishman as meaning 
more than it really does. They would 
avoid this misconception, if they took care 
not to believe that an Englishman sympath- 
ized with their views until he shewed 
his sympathy by actions and not merely by 
polite phrases. 

These remarks apply to public speeches 
as well as to private conversations. What- 
ever views an orator may express, it is 
always possible to get together an audience 
which will applaud them. Men of opposite 
opinions either stay away, or out of good 
nature keep silence: In this respect public 
meetings are very deceptive. Candidates 
for parliament are often deluded by the 
enthusiasm of the meetings they address into 
the belief that they will be successful, but 
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when the poll -is declared they find they 
‘shave only secured a small minority of votes. 
Indians are still more. liable to make mis- 
takes of this kind. An English audience 
avill cheer them from politeness because 
they are foreigners: [I remember as long 
ago as 1880, an Indian addressing an audi- 
ence of English working men who applaud- 
ed him vigorously. No doubt he thought 
that his arguments were convincing them, 
but Iam ‘sure, since I mixed with the audi- 
ence and heard their comments, that this was 
not the case. 
they thought it admirable as indeed it was 
for a foreigner to express himself in English} 
with such fluency. Although many ladiane 
speak extremely well they do not always 
hit the right note in addressing an English 
audience. This is no -disparagement to 
them, for a style suitable for one audience 
may be unsuitable for another. A speech 
which would be effective when made before 
a large public meeting may fall flat in the 
House of Commons. Even between the 
House of Commons andthe House of Lords 
there is a difference. Moreover taste 
changes. The great speakers of the r8th 
century, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, would be 
thought intolerably tedious now. Indians, 
who have been taught to regard their 
speeches as models, are often more rhetori- 
cal than‘is suitable: to a modern English 
audience. . Currously enough, the Indian Ex-| 


tremist party, though so anti-English in their 
opinions, have adopted the style of iy peau 


writing that “most appeals ‘to an) 
Englishman. The speeches of Arabindo 
Ghose which [ have seen, seem to me ad- 
mirable in their self-restraint, and: recently, 
in reading a letter of Bipin Chandra Pal 
to the “Daily News’ I was struck by the 


and 
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They cheered him because: | 


clearness with which the facts: were stated, 


and the entire absence of all rhetoric. 
However this is a minor point.- Whether 
well-put or ill-put, the arguments of Indians 
and their English fend. will not affect 
the great mass of Englishmen. Take one 
particular: grievance, the drain of money 
from India. We are told that it amounts 
to many millions of rupees every year. So 
much money is transferred from the pockets 
of Indians to the pockets of Englishmen. 
Apparently certain Indians imagine that 
by sheer force of eloquence they will 
persuade the English to give up all these 
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rupees. I[t would be as well :for them first 
to test the effects of their eloquence on the 
usurers or landlords of their own country. 
It has been shewn over and over again -in 
articles in the “Modern Review’, as well 
asin other publications, that the English 
have not been generous or even Just in their 
past dealings with India. Apparently hows 
ever all this is to be changed. The visit of 
twenty-five or a hundred Indians to England 
and their eloquent speeches will accomplish 
a complete moral revolution in the English 
character. The “birds of prey and passage” 
will become harmless doves. The English 
will: in future govern India with perfect 
unselfishness thinking only of the interests 
of the Indian people and not in the least 
of their own. The man who its capable’ of 
believing this will believe anything. The 
English did not come to India from philan- 
thropic motives. It was for the sake of 
that very drain which Indians ‘ denounce 
that they came to India and are staying in 


India now. Prince Bismark once said to 
the Alsatian deputies in the Reichstag, that 
though the Germans wished well to the 


Alsatians they had not annexed Alsace and 
Lorraine for the benefit of the Alsatians 
but for their own benefit. The English’ are 
notin the habit of expressing themselves 
with such brutal candour, but; their mean- 
ing isexactly the same. ‘The truth is that all 
nations are selfish and unjust in their - deal- 
ings with other- nations. Individual men 
may be generous, but nations and classes 
taken asa whole néver are. The’: Enghsh 
are not really worse than others. The only 
difference is that they are a little miore 
hypocritical, While other nations enrich 
themselves at the expense of others simply 


and without phrases, the English always 


profess and even persuade themselves that 
they are “exploiting for the good of the 
people ° ‘exploited.” ; 

Owing’ to this power of self-deception, 
the English are convinced that their rule is 
an unmixed benefit for the people of India, 
nor will any arguments shake them in this 
conviction. ' Men can always find pretexts 
for shutting their eyes to truths which they 
dislike. If Mr. Keir Hardie and Dr. Ruther- 
ford find defects in the methods of govern- 
ment followed in India it is because they 
have only been in the country a few months. 
But when Sir Henry Cotton, who has passed 


» 
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the- greater part of his life-time there, con- 
firms their statements, it-must be because 
of some personal grievances. ‘After all, 
tio one easily gives up the béliefs he has 
acquired in his childhood and every educa- 
ted [nglishman has been taught at school 
to regard the British administration in 
dndia as a marvellous example of wisdom 
‘and benevolence. I do not doubt thatin 
the same way, the Brahmans persuade them- 
selves that the supremacy of their .caste is 
for the good of the other castes. Many 
Indian orators have ‘donounced cdste, but 
they have not yet succeeded in converting 
the mass of the Brahmans to their. views, 
and I do not believe they will be any more 
successful in changing the convictions of 
the English people. 

It would be difficult, in fact, to find any 
instance in history of a privileged. class 
voluntarily renouncing its privileges. The 
Romans are often said to have shown 
greater liberality than the English. But 
the Romans did not admit their Italian 
allies to an equality with themselves till 
after the social war in which thousands of 
lives were sacrificed. It is true that during 
the period of the empire the provincials 
were admitted to the Roman citizénship 
without any open struggle. But the Empire 
itself was only established after a bitter 


conflict with-the adherents of the ‘.old 
system. Further since the armies were 
recruited from the provinces, the greatest 


force had passed to the proviricials. This is 
the réally impoftant point. A man yields 
to force just as much when he submits at 
once because a pistol is placed at lis head 
as when he is overpowered after a’ struggle. 
The extension of the Roman citizenship to 
the provinces, although it was accomplished 
peacefully and gradually, was not any the 
less on that account the result of force, 
The control of the empire passed out of 
the hands of the ,Italians -because the 
Italians cexsed to serve in the ‘army. That 
is the explanation of the whole matter. 
In the same way, if the armies of the 
British empire, were composed -: almost 
exclusively of Indians, the English would 
not be able to retain their political 
supremacy. The example of ‘Rome only 
illustrates the proposition that fundamental 
questions must be settled by the relative 
strength of the contending parties, not by 
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words. The most. eloquent speeches will 
never persuade people to sacrifice their own 
interest. 

A more recent example is aeuaned By 
the relations of England and her_ colonies. 
At the trme, of the, revolt of the North 
American colonies their case was advocated , 
by many of the most prominent English! 
politicians, including Burke and Chatham. 


The fame of these men as_ orators ‘is 
unsurpassed in English history, so that if 
any thing could be effected by eloquence 


it would have-been by theirs. As a matter 
of ‘fact eloquence effected nothing. ‘The 
great mass of the English people remained 
unconvinced and the Americans owed their 
success entirely to their own efforts. When 
the policy of George III and his ministers 
failed, the English as is their way, became 
convinced that it was unjust, but they had 
no doubt of its justice so long as they 
thought it would. succeed. Since the 
separation of the United States, the English 
have never dared to tax their colonists. 
On the contrary, the colonists have shirked 
contributing their fair share to the 
expenditure required for the defence of -the 
empire. The generosity of England towards 
the colonists. has been in marked contrast 
to the. meanness of her behaviour to India. 
But in this-case too the political relations 
ultimately depend on the strength of the 
parties. -The English have had their lesson 
and do-not wish to drive, another. colony 
to.revolt. ° If the Australians and Canadians 
were. like:the Indians, they would receive 
no better treatment. 

Take: Treland as another example. “The 
Irish have always had plenty of orators of 
the rhetorical, emotional type. , I can re- 
member as.a school-boy Englishmen sneer- 
ing at .Irish agitators and repeating with 
a’ contemptuous imitation of the Irish 
accent the words: “The wrongs of my 
rnjured country.” But when Mr. Parnell 
came,. the’ Irish agitation ceased to be a 
jesting matter.. He was not much of an 
orator ‘and only spoke seldom and with 
a definite _purpose. He did not talk to 
‘Englishmen about. the “wrongs of my 
injured’ country” but taught Irishmen to 
rely’ on themselves. There were « well- 
meaning mer in, England, such as the late 
Mr. Robert Knight, who. thought he would 
do well to abandon the agitation in Ireland 
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and try and convince England of the justice 
of the Irish case. f/But Mr. Parnell knew 
better. Instead of “making fruitless efforts 


to win the sympathies of the English he 


determined to teach them that it was 
neither safe nor profitable to be unjust. 
“Not conciliation but retaliation” was his 


watchword. So he organized the boycotd 
in Ireland and obstruction in the House of 
Commons. By these methods Mr. Parnel! 
accomplished more in five years than his 
predecessors in fifty. 

Edo not, of course, suggest that Indians 
should copy the methods of the American 
Colonists or the Irish. For, though some- 
times “history repeats itself,” the circum- 
stances of one country are never exactly the 
same as those of another. I[t would be 
foolish to think that the salvation of modern 
India lay in armed rebellion or terrorism. 
Indians must think of other waysof bring- 
ing pressure to bear on their rulers. For it 
would be strange if India were an exception 
to the general rule, and asa matter of fact 
' she is not. F, From what I know of mv 
countrymen, I say with confidence that all 
the reforms,\such as they are,--they do not 
seem to me to be worth much--are due 
to. the existence of the extremist party.) If 
those Indian politicians who ‘frequént’ the 
India Office, imagine it is their persuasive 
eloquence that has influenced the Secretary 
of State, they are deluding themselves. The 
English, like other people, only make con- 
cessions because they are afraid to refuse 
them Now till the year rgo6 they re- 
garded Indians with contempt as a people 
ready to submit tamely to any ill-treat- 
ment however gross. In that year it first 
occured to the English that even Indians 
might have in them something troublesome. 
So it seetned wise to conciliate the Indian 
people by reforms, or at least by the 
pretence of reform. The purpose is openly 
avowed. It is to detach the ‘‘moderates” 
from their fellow countrymen and win them 
over to the side of the English government. 
Hence the moderates are treated with great 

courtesy, a courtesy which, as has already 
been said, is partly due to curiosity and 
hospitality, but still more to the hope of 
utilising them for English interests. Some 
years ago the late Shah of Persia was in 
London and was entertained with the 
utmost extravagance. It was not that the 
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English had any Iove for him, for they 
regarded him as a barbarian, as they re- 
gard everyone whose manners and customs 
differ in the slightest degree from their 


own. They would regard Jesus and St? 
Paul, or for that matter Aristotle and 
Plats as barbarians if they could meet 


them. One day an Englishman disgusted. 
with the waste of money said to a friend, 
“What has this man done for us that we 
should spend so much on him?” “It is not 
what he has done” replied his friend “but 
what we hope to get him to do.” So too, 
it is to what they hope to get them to do 


that the friendly reception of the moderates ° 


by the English is due. The methods of 
governments have always been the same. 
Some opponents like Strafford are won 
over; others like Eliot are kept in prison 
till they die. But if there were no unrest 
the English would not care to conciliate 
anyone. When Indian politicians feel flat- 
tered by the affable reception they meet 
with in England, they should remember 
that most of this affability is due to their 
countrymen who are being imprisoned 
without trial or perhaps tortured in India. 
However if anyone disputes the conclusion 
that in [India as in other countries no 
important reform can be effected by speech- 
making itis open to him -to refute it bv 
producing, if he can, examples to the con- 
trary. ‘Fake one particular reform, the 
separation of the judicial from the executive. 
This separation has been carried out in all 
the Asiatic possessions of Russia and was 
introduced as long ago as 1862 in the 
Philippines while they still belonged to the 
Spanish. Year after year speeches have been 
made and resolutions carried in its favour 
at meetings of the National Congress. Nor 
can it be said with truth, in this instance, 
that the English have only had one side 
presented to them. For this particular 
reform has been advocated not merely by 
“Bengali agitators’ but by the highest 
judicial authorities, by men who from their 
official position would naturally carry the 
greatest weight in England. We all know 
what the result has been. ; 
The first need of any country is to be able 
to protect itself against foreign enemies. 
The second need is the efficient administra- 
tion of justice. But the administration of 
justice cannot be efficient unless the judges 
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are trained lawyers independent of the 
executive power. All other questions 
of political constitutions, parliamentary 
government, voting, and so on, seem to me 
of minor importance. A man can live 
happily in a country where he has no 
political privileges, as many Englishmen 
« live in Florence and Dresden. But no man 
can be contented in a country where his 
personal liberty and property are insecure. 
Indeed without the security of personal 
liberty political privileges are illusory. For 
itisidle to tell men that they may speak 
and vote as they please when they are liable 
to be imprisoned at the pleasure of the 
government by subservient judges. Enlarged 
councils are of little use when any man 
who offends the government may be deported 
like Lajpat Rai or confined in prison on 
trumped up charges like Arabindo Ghose. 
The English have always felt it themselves 
and in their own country secured the inde- 
pendence of the judges at a very early 
period, long before the mass of the people 
were represented in the House of Com- 
mons. That the English refuse to India 
what they consider essential for their own 
liberties, cannot be attributed to ignorance. 
It is a wilful and deliberate denial of justice. 

The same conclusion is even more evident 
when we consider the financial relations 
of India and England. ‘Take one particular 
instance. {Rather more than thirty years 
ago whens the Sultan of Turkey visited 
England the expenses of his visit were 
charged to Indian revenues.) The actual 
amount of expenditure was of no great 
importance, but the meanness of the 
transaction could hardly be surpassed. 
As we all know, this was only one of many 
similar transactions continued down to the 
present day. Now it cannot be said that 
in these cases the injustice was due _ to 
misreprentation of Anglo-Indian officials, 
for here at least the Anglo-Indian official 
view has been entirely in agreement with 
that of the Indian people. {{The Govern- 
ment of India has always resisted this 
unjust financial treatment to the utmost 
of its power. The English have persisted 
in injustice despite the opposition both of 
Indians and of their own countrymen in 
India. There could not be a more 
convincing proof of the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that Indians have anlwv tn state their 


known in England for 
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casé in England in order to obtain justice. 
Incidentally we may notice that in these 
matters England compares unfavourably 
with Russia. The Russtans may be op- 
pressive in other respects, but their financial 
treatment of their Asiatic possessions has 
been extremely generous, while the English 
treatment of India has been marked by 
meanness. 

It is a,mistake to suppose that injustice 
to Indians excites any indignation in 
England. There couid be no greater in- 
justice than depriving a man of his liberty 
without trial and without ever letting him 
know of what he ts accused. [t any English- 
man were treated in such a way the deepest 
anger would be felt by his fellow-country- 
men. Indeed such a thing has hardly been 
many centuries. 
The Petition of Right only affirmed prin- 
ciples of English law which had long before 
been in existence. Even the meanest cri- 
minal has always had the right to be heard 
before he is condemned. 

Thieves are not judged unless themselves are by 

Although apparent guilt be found tn them, : 

But all these principles only apply to 
Englishmen, not to “natives”. About this 
there should be no mistake. The deporta- 
tion of Lala Lajpat Rai was thoroughly 
popular in England. Journals which stand 
aloof from ordinary party politics such as 
the “Spectator” praised the Secretary of 
State for his firmness and remarked that he 
was one of the few members of the cabinet 
who had added to their reputation. In 
reality the praise was not due to him at all, 
but to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab or rather to some unknown 
subordinate in the Police Department. 
But the world is ever unjust. Some obs- 
cure Pigott or Khalil Ullah does the rea] 
work, and the Secretary of State gets the 
credit. “The English people did not know 
and, in fact, do not know now, on what 
grounds Lala Lajpat Rai was condemned. 
They did not even know and do not know 
of what he was accused. But the mere fact 
that ‘fone of these natives” wis put into 
prison without trial delighted them? It is 
clear that while the present regulation: js in 
force, no Indian of however high a character 
can be safe. If he has the misfortune to 
incur the ill-will of a Lieutenant-Governor 
or of same subordinate officer “infarmacian 
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not:evidence” will be produced against him, 
and he will be imprisoned. without any 
opportunity of justifying ‘himself. Should 
the Government. think they have or can 
procure evidénce, .He> may like Arabindo 
Ghosh establish Ris 3 irinocence, but should 
there be even in theopinion of the police 
no evidericé against him, heswvill be deprived 
of his liberty as long as his enemies. think 
fit. {But the important thing for: Indians 
is that this method. of Government by secret 
calumny meets with ‘almost unanimous 
approbation in England.’ Ifa Secretary~ of 
State, wishes to acquire. a- reputation for wise 
and firm statemanship: he has only to” put 
a-prominent Indian into prison’ witheut 
trial.; .  » ve 7 . 

~ Lastly, -[ wish’ to point out, that even 
ie the purpose. of acquiring English: sym- 
pathy it is-bétter for Indians-to exert them- 
selves in India than to make speeches in 
England. (The sympathy of the small mino- 
rity that wishes to do justice to ‘India, will 
be weakened if Indians. shew themselves 
timid and. inactive. | ‘Englishmen cannot 
be expected to be ~ “more Indian than the’ 
Indians themselves.” {My belief is: that if 
the speeches made at a Congress held. in 
England were like those of the Congress in 
Madras they would puzzle and perplex 
Englishmen rather than excite their sym- 
pathy. It is not easy for Englishmen to 
understand how Indians can speak of a 
“time of rejoicing’ when. some’ of their 
countrymen are being imprisoned without 
trial, others- arrested on false charges and 
refused bail,. others tortured to extract cons, 
fession of crimes they. have not committed. ; 
Of course whether Indians rejoice. or not 
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is a matter that only concerns themselves. 
But when they appeal to English public 
Opinion, it is not impertinent for English- 
men to say, that they see no reason to 
sympathise with the grievance of-men who 
according to their own account are having 


“a time of rejoicing’ and that, even- if 
given, fnglish sympathy cannot . effect 
‘much. \ For it is obviously useless for 


English eaember of parliament to denounce 
acts of injustice in the House of Commons 
while Indian politicians are praising ~ the 
authors of those acts at meetings of the 
National Congress. \ 
{To sum up.. The few Basienenen ane 
‘are friendly to = India are not making- a 
impression on the English public. It: ‘ 
unlikely that Indian speakers would he 
more successful. The English came to: 
India for their own interests, not for the 
interests of the Indian pedple, -and history , 
shews that a nation or class never sacrifices 
its own interests unless compelled. That 
the injustice done to India is not due to, 
ignorance but is deliberate is shewn by? 
the question-of the separation of the judicial 
from the executive power, and by the 
financial treatment India receives. Even 
the few sympathetic Englishmen. will. be- 
come indifferent if Indians will not do any- 
thing for themselves in their own coun ry. 
For these reasons it seems to me that 
nothing is to be gained by agitating in 
Eng! and and appealing to the-sense of 
justice of the English people. I wish it 
were otherwise, but it is foolish to shut 
one’s eyes to facts’ because they are un- 
pleasant. . 

An ENGLISHMAN. 


HAVELL ON INDIAN: PAINTING 


~ 


A picture has, properly speaking, two 
functions, with. both of which the 
cheapness gf modern commerce has 
sadly interfered. One of these is its place 
in architecture; the other is its place in 
the book. ° The first was.developed in India 
to an-extraordinary.degree, under the Bud- 


dhistic ‘civilisations of the first: thousand 
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years of the Christian Era. The second 
was equally highly developed under .the 
auspices of the Mogul dynasty ‘of Delhi. 
In both cases, the basis on which a great 
art was reared, is still extant... In ' any 
village, or on the old river- beats, we may 
see the.rude mural decorations, , processions 
of horses, dogs: and elephants; or pictures 


s 
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TRAVELLERS ROUND A CAMP-FIRE., 


Reproduced from Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting. 
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of tiger-hunts, or marriage ceremonies, all 
interspersed with sterns and scrolls, and 
_half-geometrical flowers,—out of which grew 
the noble works of Ajanta, and Sigiriya in 


Ceylon. In every province, despite paint- 
boxes, filled with horrible aniline dyes, 
linger the old school artists, with their 


azaar-pictures, so reminiscent of a glory 
that has passed. 

Modern easel-painting is a compromise 
between these two functions. The picture 
of today aims at illustrating a single 
moment in a sustained intellectual con- 
ception, epic or natural, like the book- 
illustration. But it attempts to combine 
with this, the grandeur and breadth of wall- 
painting. It is more or less large, and yet 
it is detachable. In actual book-illustra- 
tion, the thirst after perfection of the old 
masters, has now been modified by con- 
siderations of easy mechanical reproduc- 
tion, till specimens of the old work have 
become like precious jewels, to be sought 
after with eagerness and rarely found. 

There can be no doubt that there is a 
great future in India for mural painting. 
The large halls of assembly that the coming 
era of nationality and democracy will 
popularise,— for purposes of education and 
of the civic life,—will all demand decor- 
ation, and undoubtedly that decoration will 
take the form of painting, toa great ex- 
tent. This painting will have three differ- 
ent subjects, the national ideals, the 
national history, and the national life. 
Amongst these shadows of noble thought, 
the men and women of the future will 


grow up. Against such a background, a 
constantly grander civic life will be 
moulded. 


These village-halls, in which the deep- 
ening political consciousness of the future 
will find “expression, have had their proto- 
types in India, in the chaitya-halls of the 
Buddhist viharas, by means of which, as Mr. 
Havell very lucidly points out, one of the 
great world-schools has been developed in art. 

“The universities of ancient India,’ like ‘those of 
Taksashila, near the modern Peshawar, Nalanda in 
Bengal, and Sridhanya Kataka (Amaravati) on the 
banks of the Krishna, comprised schools of religious 
painting and sculpture and in these great culture- 
centres of India all foreign artistic ideas were gradually 
transformed by Indian thought, and nationalised. 


From them, also, the Indian art ithus created 
radiated all over Asia in the great epoch dating from 
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about the first century B.C. down to about the eighth 
century of our era. No doubt it was to these Schools 
that India owed the paintings of Ajanta as well as 
the sculptures of Amaravyati, Ellora, and Elephanta. 
The early Buddhist records contain many allusions 
to ‘picture halls’, which were no doubt the halls of 
monastertes painted with sacred subjects, like those of 
the sculpture galleries already described; or painting's 
on the walls of garden quadrangles, protected by 
verandahs, such as are commonly attached to royal 
palaces and private dwellings in Northern India. 
These were used as _ picture-galleries even in recent 
times, before Indian art fell into utter disrepute.’’ 


Undoubtedly it was the existence of the 
great chaitya-halls,—used as these were, in 
the Buddhist abbeys, for monastic chapters, 
general councils, worship, and university 
purposes,—that occasioned the rise of the 
magnificent schools of Indian painting, whose 
remains we still find, in the caves of Ajanta. 
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MoTHER AND CHILD BEFORE BUDDHA. 
From the A yanta Cave Paintings. 
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It is clear, also, that such paintings must 
have been executed by members of the 
Order residing in the monastery itself, in 
the same way that the Dominican Convent 
of San Marco outside Florence has been 
decorated, by the hand of Fra Angelico. 
There can be no doubt that it was the 
monks themselves who spent their talent 
and energy in building, sculpturing, or 
painting the ancient viharas. This was 
the contribution of certain members to the 
common good. They required no reward 
for their services, beyond maintenance and 
the active sympathy and encouragement of 
their fellows. It is for this reason that 
monastic orders have always been able to 
do memorable work, in whatever direction 
they have applied themselves. 

‘The period covered by the religious paintings of 
Ajanta’’, says Mr. Havell, ‘extends from about the 
second or first centuries before Christ to about the 
seventh century of our era, or over most of the great 
epoch of Indian art which has been reviewed in the 
previous chapters. Unfortunately, owing in a great 
measure to neglect and ill-treatment these beautiful 
paintings have lost all their original charm of colour, 
and are so damaged otherwise as to be at present 
only pitiable wrecks of what they have been. We can 
see in the best Ajanta paintings, especially in those 
of the caves numbered 16 or 17, the same intense 
love of nature or spiritual devotion as are evident in 
the sculptures of Borobudur.”’ 

From the fragments published in the work 
of Mr. John Griffiths on Ajanta, it would 
seem that this combination of artistic ideals 
Hellenic and mediaeval Catholic, was the 
most remarkable feature of the Ajanta 
pictures. But Mrs. C. I. Herringham, a 
distinguished art-critic who has seen them 
lately for the first time, has stated in Eng- 
land that their most striking distinction lies 
in their delineation of state-ceremonials 
and processions, and in the ease with which 
the artists discriminate between persons of 
low and of noble race,--powers that the art 
of Europe, as she points out, had not yet 
acquired, in the time of Giotto, five hundred 
years later. 

It is to the gem-like works of the court- 
painters of the Mogul period and after, that 
Mr. Havell has been obliged to go, for the 
bulk of his illustrations of Modern Indian 
painting. Messrs. John Murray & Sons are 
to be congratulated on the beauty of some 
of their reproductions of these, especially 
for the wonderful ‘Portrait Group by 
one of Shah Jahan’s Court Painters” 
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that forms the frontispiece of the whole 
volume. 

But true to his own inspiration, Mr. 
Havell does not neglect the present. The 
charming “circle of travellers round a 
camp-fire,’’ which he gives as a specimen of 
the work of unknown artists today, has evi- 
dently suffered in reproduction. ‘The lights’ 
are too defined, the touch too hard. Yet 
it is a typical Indian scene. If only Indian 
men and women were prepared to buy such 
works, there would be more produced. 
The artist has felt the thrill of the midnight 
scene under the trees: the hushed voices, 
the half-veiled woman listening in the door- 
way to the tale told in the flickering fire- 
light, the sense of converging roads, of the 
parting, never again to meet, that the dawn 
will bring. 

When we realise that it is our own want 
of culture that prevents our selecting and 
buying such pictures as this, we are able 
better to understand the depth of education 
that characterised the women of the Mogul 
Court when they collected some of the 





ILLUSTRATION FOR THE Rubazyat oF 
Omar KHAYYAM. 
By Abantndro Nath Tagore, 
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priceless manuscripts to be seen in the 
Khuda Bakhsh Library at Bankipore. It 
was the Queen Arjamand Banu—-to whom 
afterwards the Taj was built—-who spent 
40,000 Rs. to buy, for her husband's birth- 
day, the illuminated book that bears his 
signature. In great ages, woman is always 
educated, always competent, and often 
diterary. Her ignorance marks the on- 
coming of national decadence. 

Nothing could better illustrate at once 
the likeness and difference of the Mogul and 
the niodern styles of painting, than a com- 
parison between such pictures as the portrait 
of Sadi and Mr. Tagore’s illustration for 
Omar Khayyam. 





A Portrait oF SADI. 
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There is a marvellous quality of truthful-— 
ness and imagination in the Mogul por- 
traits. But the modern sets himself to: 
convey the mental atmosphere of his subject. 
He so paints a man—seated on a roof, at 
sunrise,—that we follow him into his very 
dreams, 7 

Sadi also is a poet, painted with boo 
in hand, and intensity of thought upon his 
face. But this Omar seems to melt away 
into his own reverie. : 

The fault of the old painters may have 
been a leaning towards too great severity: 
the fault of the moderns is a tenderness and 
sentiment that approaches sometimes too 
near the verge of weakness. 

There is no weakness in the final picture 
of the modern school, reproduced by Mr. 
Havell. Whatever we may think histori- 
cally of the Flight of Lakshman Sen in 
1203, before the Mahommedans,—and I for 
one do not accept a word of the current 
nonsense that would make of him a 
coward!—this picture, by Surendra Nath 
Ganguly*, is magnificent, strong, nervous, 
full of energy and vigour. The escape of 
a discrowned king speaks in every line. 
We could have named it, had there been 
no title. And after all, is not the moment 
portrayed, one of promise, if also of regret ? 
Sadness for the occasion, promise for the 
art? The picture speaks of both. The boat 
waits by the palace-steps. But—the door 
is left open, and in the grim determination 
of the face of the fugitive king, hope still 
lives! It is a moment of withdrawal rather 
than flight. In some remote fastness of 
his kingdom, Lakshman Sen will still live 
and reign. When the hour strikes, he will 
return again ! 


* We have torecord withgreat sorrow that this young 
and gifted artist died a few days ago.—Editor, 
“Modern Review.” 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Prof. Jitendra Lal Bannerji on 
Western Civilisation. 


In his interesting and readable article on ‘‘Aravinda 
Ghosh—a _study,'’ Prof. Jitendra Lal Bannerji 
makes remarks which, I am sure, will be deplored by 
every right-thinking man in the country. I, of course, 
do not find fault with him for eulogising Mr. 


Arabinda Ghosh in the manner he does. Every man 
has the right to worship .his hero To speak the 
truth, I sincerely respect Prof. Bannerji for being so 
good a hero-worshipper. He evidently does not 
belong to the class of men who find none to admire in 
this wide world. What I greatly deplore is the 
language he uses in characterising Western civili- 
sation. ‘Western civilisation’’ we are informed, “had 
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lost its gloss -and glamour for him. He _ had 
penetrated behind its glittering outer shell of painted 
brilliance and had sounded to the depth all its 
baldness, coarseness, barrenness and the barbarism 
of-its inner significance.’’ Now it is unnecessary to 
say anything in praise of Western civiliation. It is 
not on its trial and requires no defence. Even the 
greatest detractors of it pay homage to it in the daily 
acts of their life. Suffice it tosay that if it had been any- 
thing like what Prof. Bannerji paints it to be, it would’ not 
have dominated the world and been in the ascendant. No 
sham ever endures in God’s world. Tocall a civilisation 
which has produced Shakespeare and Milton, Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Shelly and Byron, Goethe and 
Schiller, Tennyson and Browning, Descartes and Spinoza, 
Kant and Hegel, Newton and Leibnitz, Darwin 
and Spencer, Carlyle and Emerson, and the list 
might be indefinitely prolonged, ‘‘bald, coarse, barren 
and barbarous’ in its inner significance, is————— 
well, what shall I say? Language of this sort is the 
stock in trade of the baser kind of journals in this 
country,. but is quite unworthy of a man of culture like 
Prof. Bannerji- I particularly object to Prof. Bannerji’s 
language because of the infinite mischief which 
the sentiment it expresses is doing in this country. 
It'is the seamy side of the nationalist movement in 
Bengal and is sure, if unchecked, ultimately to destroy 
whatever good has come out of it. A man who respects 
himself respects others. Respect for others is the 
correlative of self-respect. -‘‘Be a person and respect 
others as persons,’’ is, according to a great philosopher, 
a. fundamental principle of practical life. What is true 
of individual life is also true of national life. A self- 
respecting nation respects other nations and a nation 
that doés not respect other nations, does not in reality 
respect itself, in spite of appearances to the contrary. 
It is especially necessary for us, at the present stage 
- of. our, progress, -not to allow the faculty of admiration 
to grow weak. It is undeniable that we have still 
much to learn from the West.‘ Such a belief may be 
unfashionable and unpopular at the present day, but, 
nevertheless, it is absolutely true. If we are unable to 
appreciate all that is great and good in the civilisa- 
tion of the West, ‘the losers shall be we and not the 
West. The onward march of Western civilisation 
will not be arrested by our failure to appreciate it, but 
the cause of progress in this country will suffer an 
irreparable loss. 


Let us not hate others and overestimate ourselves. 
The feelings of overestimation and contempt, Spinoza 
truly says, are always evil. No lasting good ever 
comes out of hatred. It is love alone that availeth 
in the long run, whatever the appearances may be. 
It is greatly to be regretted that gifted men like Prof. 
Bannerji, instead of combating the rampant mischief 
of the prevalent race~hatred, should, however unwitt- 
ingly, foment it. If the race feeling displayed by 
Anglo-Indians is bad, the race feeling displayed by 
Indians cannot be good. Let us have faith, surrounded 
though we are by circumstances that sorely try it, 
in the all-conquering power of love and remember 
that higher than nationalities, embracing them all and 
as the Organic Unity of them, though, as yet, only 
ideally, is Humanity. 


BERHAMPUR. HIrRALAL HAbpaArR. 


November, 5 1909. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1909 
‘Western Civilization.’ 


While thanking Prof. Haldar for the courteous 
tone of his comments, I cannot say that his criticism 
has been very helpful or illuminating to me. 
Apparently he objects to the disparaging nature of 
my remarks on Western Civilization; and from that 
I may infer that he has a preference, or at any rate 
a high regard for this civilization. But he does not 
stop to make clear the grounds of this regard or this 
preference or whatever it may be called. He content&S* 
himself with vague generalities; and—I hope he will 
pardon me for saying it—he seems to be labouring 
under a certain confusion and haziness of thought. 

Thus he says: ‘if Western Civilization had been 
any thing like what Prof. Banerjee paints it to be 
it would not have dominated the world and been in 
the ascendant.” Are we then to understand that 
material prosperity and_dominance in the world are 
the best tests of civilization? We know indeed that 
this is a common fallacy; but we had every reason to 
hope that Prof. Haldar would rise above this narrow 
and gross conception of civilization. Civilization, as 
Ruskin is never tired of telling us, is primarily a 
thing of the heart; it makes men etviZ, humane 
kindly, and generous. No doubt it issues in a system 
of outer conduct and life; but to take it as syno- 
nvmous with material prosperity—to take it as compris- 


ed in mills and factories, in the railway and the 
steamship, or in the endless outer appertenances of 
modern life, is utterly to miss its meaning and 
significance. 

Again Prof. Haldar says: ‘‘a nation that does not 
respect other nations, does not, in reality, respect 
itself.’ The sentiment sounds very beautiful and 


reads like a copy-book maxim. But it is such an 
obvious truism! and when trotted: out with all the 
parade of a general truth, it seems so hollow and 
unmeaning. Let us take a concrete instance. The 
English are a sélf-respecting nation—so Prof. Haldar 
would readily admit. But do they just overflow with 
respect for other nations? Not even the _ boldest 
champion of Anglican civilization will have the hardi- 
hood to go so far as that. 

Elsewhere Mr. Haldar says: ‘‘No sham ever 
endures in God’s world.’’ Again we feel tempted to 
exclaim——how like a copy-book maxim it reads! What 
an obvious truism itis! and what a profound fallacy 
it conceals! Even Carlyle, from whom Prof. Haldar 
borrows his remark, would say—-no sham can w/tz- 
mately endure in the world; but what prevents 
it from flourishing like a green bay-tree for large 
lengths of davs and years? Is not the world encrusted 
thick with shams of very venerable antiquity—fossil 
remains of age-worn customs and obsolescent be- 
liefs 2. and how can the besom of reform be better 
employed than in sweeping them away and purging 
the world from their corroding contagion. Because 
a certain type of civilization has existed for a certain 
length of time-~are we to conclude that it must be 
excellent, because, forsooth, ‘no sham can endure in 
God's world’? Obviously on the logic of Mr. Haldar, 
whatever zs is good ; for ifit were bad, it would cease 
to be. 

But all this is nothing to the purpose. Prof. Haldar, 
as 1 have said already, does not stop to make clear 
the grounds of his preference for Western civilization. 
We must, therefore, rest satisfied with such hints of 
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preference as he has given us; and. we find these 


hints in one sentence: ‘‘To call a civilization which 


has produced Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Shelley and Byron...... Kant and Hegel 
Darwin and Spencer, Carlyle and Emerson, and the 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, ‘bald, coarse, 
barren, barbarous’ is, well what shall’ I say?’’ As a 
matter of fact, he ends by saying nothing: evidently 
my irreverence has scandalized him too much. But, 
while penitent for the shock I have given him, I 
may ‘say that Prof. Haldar’s mode of procedure ts 
rather curious. Hecalls together the names of the 
best sons of Europe and America, claims them as the 
products of Western civilization, and then triumphantly 
asks—a civilization which produces Shakespeare and 
Milton, &c., how can it be called bald, barren, barbar- 
ous, etc? It is difficult to expose the accumulated 
fallacies underlying such a proposition as this. But 
I must answer by saying that I deny the-validity of Mr. 
Haldar’s standard of criticism, and I deny the sound- 
ness of his mode of applying that standard. In other 
words, I deny that the worth of a civilization 1s to be 
judged by the very best products of that civilization ; 
and, what is more important, I deuy that Shakespeare, 
Milton, Kant and Spinoza are the fruits of Western 
civilization in the generally accepted sense of that 
word. 

The first of these points may be briefly dismissed. 
How is the civilization of a country to be judged? 
Is it to be judged by the greatest men of that country 
—rare and gifted souls, men who are more for the 
universe than for any particular country and race, 
men who by the very splendour of their genius are not 


. to betaken as typical of their country and race but 


a 2 


the 


are. to be regarded as beings afar and apart ?—or 1s 
it to be judged by the lifeand character of the 
generality of men living in that country? Evidently 
the Jatter would be the more preferable standard. To 
refer again to the remark of Ruskin quoted above 
civilizatien is: that which makes men-~civil, which 
chastens and subdues their hearts. Its potency 
therefore is to be judged by the width no less than by 
the depth of its influence. Whether Western 
civilization is good or bad, therefore, will depend 
upon the answer to this further question—what is its 
effect upon the generality of men living according to 
its canons? Has it made them gentle and humane? 
Has it refined their hearts and liberalized their minds ? 
Has it made them restful and contented—at peace 
with themselves and in amity with the rest of the 
world? Has it helped them to harmonize themselves 
with the great march of phenomena in this moving 
cosmos of ours? Rightly or wrongly, I am of opinion 
that Western civilization has been judged by these 
standards and has been found wanting. I think that 
Western civilization, by drawing our attention too 
much to the things of the earth, blinds us to the 
things of the spirit, and takes off the finer and keener 
edge of our souls. I think further that Western 
civilization, with its exaggerated emphasis on the needs 
and pleasures of the individual, tends to make men 
hard, cold, and selfish; and, though it-may make for 
material prosperity in the first instance, it is bound 
ultimately toend in red ruin and utter desolation. 
No civilization which has made its basis on material 
comfort and material prosperity has ever been able 
to withstand the test of time. Egypt, Babylon, and 
Rome—what moral do they point? And the story of 


categorical 
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their fall—with what lesson is it fraught ? Who knows, 
who can prophesy, that the civilization which has Paris, 
London, and New York for its holy places of 


pilgrimage is not destined to a ruin as utter and 
irretrievable as that ? 


But let us proceed to our second contention. Prof. 
Haldar claims that. Shakespeare, Milton, Kant, 
Hegel, Spinoza, Emerson,—all are the fruits of 


Western civlization. I do not understand on what 
principle he has lumped ail these names together. 
What has Shakespeare in common with Milton? or 
Wordsworth with Byron and Shelley ? or Goethe with 
Tennyson and Browning? or either of these with 
Kant and. Hegel? And what curious chance must it 
be which brings together Darwin and Carlyle? or 
Spencer and Emerson? These were all born in Europe 
and America; but is that sufficient toclaim them as the 
products of Western civilization? Do you find in 
Europe and America of the present, day that universal 
human sympathy, that wide-eyed search for truth and 


beauty, that joy and delight in the bounty of heaven, 


which breathes through the plays of Shakespeare? or 
that austere and unbending purity and nobility of 
thought which lends added majesty to the grand 
organ-music of Milton? Where again in the Western 
world of the 20th century, do we find any trace of that 
‘God-intoxication’ which filled to overflowing the 


‘pious soul of Spinoza? Or that lofty and passionate 


conception of morality which thunders through the 

imperative of Kant? Goethe, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Kant, Spinoza are in no sense either the 
products, offspring, teachers or preachers of the 
money-loving, money-hungering civilization of the 
West. To me rather they seem like steep and noble 
promontories which jut out, from the level current of 
Kuropean life, while round them, at their base, boils, 
rolls, and eddies the turbid: swirl of modern civiliza- 
tion, with its mad thirst for money and comfort, its 
savage lust of power and dominion. 

But this brings me to the one fundamental mis- 
conception which seems to underlie the whole tenour 
of Mr. Haldar’s criticism. What is it that we mean by 
Western civilization? Obviously we mean by this term 
the type of civilization which actually prevails in the 
West at the present time—a civilization which in theory 
rests upon the basis that the ixdividual is the centre 
ofthe world, and that the body its the God of the 
tndwvinual, and which in practice issues in social 
strife, 1n aggressive warfare, and in fierce commercial 
competition. It would lead to endless confusion if 
we were to identify Western civilization with Chris- 
tinity, with Hellenism, with Calvinism, with the 
culture of the Renascence or with any of the various 
types of thought and sentiment which have prevailed 
and spread their sway in Europe from time to time. 
And yet this is precisely what Prof. Haldar has done. 
I mav tell him, therefore, that I do not quarrel with 
that bright, vivid, lissome Hellenism which had 
Goethe for its fruit or that rigid austere semitic 
culture which gave Spinoza to the world. I do not 
quarrel with that deep-toned Hindu spiritualism, 
which, in the mysterious ways of Providence claimed 
Emerson for its own in the far-off savannahs of unquiet, 
busy America; nor do I quarrel with that joyous 
humanity of culture which born with the Renascence 
had its crown and consummation in the bland and 
universal genius of Shakespeare. No, the civilization 
which I have sought to criticize is that hungry, .money- 
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loving, material civilization which dominates Western 
life at the present day, and of which we may say that 
Mammon is its God; mills, factories and coal-mines 
are its temples and: stately pantheons of worship; 
while the blare of the steam-whistle and the roar of 
the dynamite are its timbrels and harps of gold It 
has been well said by Prof. Haldar that we must 
respect others if we respect ourselves. But see that 
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the thing you respect is worthy of respect; and see, 
above all, that the divinity you worship does not turn 
out to be some grinning and ghastly skeleton,—some 
painted and whited sepulchre—some phantom-image 
like that of Nebuchadnezzar with ‘front of brass 
and feet of clay.”’ 
RAMPURHAT, 
rath November, 1909. 
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Cosmic consciousness ov the Vedantic Idea of Mukti 
(in the light ef Modern Psychology) by M.C. 
Nanjunda Row, B.A., M.B. and €.M., F.CS., 
Published by G.A. Natesan & Co., Madras, Pp. 
X+ 237. Price Re 1-8 (25). 

The object of the author is ‘(1) to clear away some 
of the misconceptions that have gathered round the 
Vedantic idea of Mukti, (2) to shew that Sri Ram 
Krishna was one of those that‘have attained liberation. . 
(3) to shew that the attainment of Mukti, is the basic 
truth of all great religions and thus to find a common 
platform on which a composite nationality in India... 
can be built up and practically realised.” 

The author says—"In order to achieve this realiza- 
tion, we need not run away from the world and pursue 
abnormal practices and forsake our duties towards 
society, family and friends.”’ 


SIGNS OF LIBERATION. 


The ajparent signs of Liberation are (1) The sub- 
jective light. (2) Ecstatic bliss.. (3) The sense of im- 
mortality andthe loss of the idea of death. (4) Moral 
elevation and the loss of the sense of sin and shame. 
(5) Intellectual illumination. (6) General Charm 
added to the personality of the illumined.’”’ “A man 
who has attained liberation, becomes conscious not 
only of himself but also of the cosmos around”’ (as tf 
consciousness of Ego does not involve the consciousness 
of Non-Ego!). But “it does not follow that when a 
man: has attained to his cosmic consciousness, he 
knows all about the universe. .... On the contrary, 
as there are vast differences. .... between a savage 
and a Gladstone or a Herbert Spencer, so there will 
be differences between those who attained cosmic 
consciousness. ” 

“The liberated man, while remaining the same as 
before (italics ours) has, as it were, shifted his mental 
equilibrium from Self-centure to God-centre.”’ But 
in another place he advocates monism. To Liberated 
Souls, he says, ‘“The Universe is God and God is the 
Universe.’ Such persons feel that they no longer exist 
as a separate entity:., that what used to be called by 
them ‘I’ and ‘Mine’ was but an tllusory limitation 
(italics ours) and that the real self is one in essence 
with the infinite and Eternal Loving Presence... It is 
here that the idea of ‘So’ham' t.e. ‘I am he’ comes in,” 


MrtTuHops oF ATTAINMET. 


The author has accepted the following teachings of 
Sri Ram Krishna, “Infinite is the number of ways 


leading to the sea of Immortality. The ways being 
numberless, Jnan, Karma, Bhaktt—all lead to God, 
other things.remaining the same,—Yoga (communion 
with the Lord) is of three kinds ;—{1)]nana Yoga, (2) 
Karma Yoga and (3) Bhakti Yoga. Bhakti Yoga is 
especially adapted to Kali Yuga, thisage. This is 
the law for the present age. The path of communion 
by love, devotion and self-surrender to God (= Bhakti 

oga) is the easiest of all paths. It bringeth Karma 
(work) to a minimum. It is, in this age, the shortest 
cut leading to God.” ; 

The tripartite division mentioned above rests on the 
false assumption that Fuan, Bhaktt and Karma— 
knowledge, feeling and volition, are all independent of 
one another, whereas the fact is that they form one 
organised whole in which one element may be promi- 
nent but none can be ignored. ‘The spiritual life 
and consciousness of man,’’ to quote Principal Caird, 
“cannot be broken up into independent divisions or 
departments existing side by side, or into separate 
powers and faculties having a common substratum, 
nor is it possible to assert with respect to any of the 
coricrete manifestations of man’s spiritualynature, that 
it is confined to any one form of activity to the 
exclusion of other and cognate forms. There is no 
feeling or volition which does not contain in it impli- 
citly an element of knowledge, nor any kind of 
knowledge which does not presuppose feeling or in 
which the mind is in an attitude simply passive and 
receptive, without any element of activity. A Spiritual 
Unity cannot be conceived of asa repository, like a 
case of instruments, or a box of tools, in which so 
many things are placed side by side, but rather as a 
Unity of which the various elements necessarily involve 
each other or are the correlative expressions of a 
common principle.’’ So it is misleading to say that 
Pure Knowledge alone, or Pure Feeling, or Pure 
Activity alone will lead us to salvation. 

Mr. Row speaks disparagingly of intellect and 
quotes Vivikananda in defence—‘'It is through the heart, 
the Lord in seen and not through the intellect. Thé 
intellect is only the street-cleaner, cleansing the path 
for us, a secondary worker, the policeman; but the 
policeman is not a positive necessity for the workings 
of the society. When you read intellectual books, 
you had better say, when you have mastered them, 
‘bless the Lord that I am out of them. Because, 
intellect is blind and cannot move of itself.’”’ 


Vivekananda uses his intellect to prove that intellect 
is useless and thereby he himself proves the indis- 
pensableness of intellect. 
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’ Religion must indeed be.a matter of feeling but 
this feeling must be based on objective truth. Now 
it is a matter of fact that with the change of the idea 
of God, the nature of religion will invariably change. 
You cannot worship your all-merciful God with the 
same feelings with which the worshippers of Moloch 
worshipped theirs. Hence we must admit that in 
its essence religion must contain an element of 
knowledge. We have already said that we cannot 
ignore the volitional aspect of human nature. 

Principal Caird justly contends that ‘‘to place the 
essence of religion in feeling is self-contradictory, for 
a religion of mere feeling would not even know itself 
to de religion. Without a distinct conception of, or 
reference to a known object, religious feeling 1s 
incapable of discriminating itself from any other 
kind of feeling, of ascribing to itself any special 
character, or justifying its own existence. What 
within the sphere of feeling I am conscious of, Is 
simply the fact that I have such and sich emotions 
of pleasure or pain, joy or grief, elevation or 
dependence, etc. What the objects of these feelings 
are, or whether, indeed, there be any objects to 
which they are referable or whether these objects are 
good or bad, worthy or ignoble, real or imaginary— 
as to all this the feelings themselves give me no 
information. I cannot say of any one class of feelings 
that they are moral or religious in distinction from 
another class which are purely sensuous; for, 
apart from a conscious reference to and definition 
of their objects, the utmost’ that [ know, of the 
feelings is that one feeling is more or less vivid, 
more or less pleasurable er painful than another. 
Within the sphere of feeling the rapture of the 
sensualist and the devout eleyation of the saint are 
precisely on a level. So mere feeling does not 
constitute religion. It is found in man and brutes 
altke. Eliminate the intellectual element and you 
degrade man to the level of brutes. In order to 
transcend animality, an ideal element must be intro- 
duced into the life of man. The higher the ideal, the 
deeper the communien with God (of course, other 
conditions remaining- the same). Deep communion 
without deep love is impossible, deep communion 
without deep knowledge is impossible and our Upani- 
shad says ‘Nayamatma valahinena labhyah’—‘The 
self cannot be attained by the feeble-minded.”’ 

Some of the chapters of the book are very interest- 
ing. It abounds with inspiring quotations. But the 
psychological portion of the book is sadly disappoint- 
ing. Our author says that,e according to Professor 
James and R. M. Bucke, there are four stages of 
the development of the mind :— 

* (7) Perceptual mind. It has also been called the 
‘sensational stage of intellect.’ (1) This stage is seen 
in the lowest’ forms of animals. (2) At this stage 
‘the mind has its seat in the collection of nerve-cells.’ 
(3).This mind ‘consists merely (italics ours) of a 
series of sense perceptions, or, as they are called 
‘percepts’ (In another place the author uses ‘wholly’ 
instead of ‘merely’). (4) At this stage there is no 
consciousness of any sort. (5) It is susceptible, to 
outside stimuli but is not capable of converting those 
stimuli into. an image projected into space outside 
itself so as to have a consciousness of the outer world. 

(72) Receptual mind. (6) At this stage simple 
consciousness is born. (7) It is ‘made up of percepts 
and recepts’, (8} Now ‘the animal becomes capable 
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of converting those stimuli into an image projected 
into space outside itself and thus becomes conscious 
of outside things’. 

(¢2¢) Conceptual mind or self-consciousness. (9) 
It is ‘made up of percepts, recepts and concepts’, 
(In another‘place the author says ‘our intellect today 
is made up of a very complex mzxtuve of percepts, 
recepts and concepts’). 

(7v) Supra-consciousness, cosmic-consciousness or 
liberation. (10) At this stage ‘the mind becomes over- 
crowded as it were with concepts and these are 
constantly eee becoming larger, more numerous 
and more complex. Someday, the conditions being all 
favourable, the fusion of several of them with certain 
moral elements takes place. The result is an intui- 
tion and the establishment of an intutional mind, 
or in other words supra-consciousness.’ (11) Accord- 
ing to the author the ‘elements’ of supra-consciousness 
‘instead of being concepts are intuitions.’ Our author 
seems to have misunderstood even the fundamental 
principles of James’s philosophy. Every one of the above 
assertions has been adversely criticised by Prof. 
James. Mr. Row calls the first stage ‘perceptual’ 
or ‘sensational.’ So he does not distinguish between 
sensation and perception. But James says 
‘perception’ differs from sensation by the conscious- 
ness of farther facts associated with the object 
of sensation’ and ‘sensational and reproductive 
brain processes. combined are what give us the 
content of our perceptions’ (Principles of psychology 
Vol. Il, p. 77 and 78).- Extract (2). James says 
“consciousness, cannot properly be said .to inhabit 
any place” II, 34. Extracts. (3), (7), (9), and (11). 
Here the author attributes to James a.theory which 
is known as ‘Mind stuff’ theory. But instead of 
advocating the theory, he has thoroughly demolished 
it. He says ‘One of the obscurest of the assumptions 
is the assumption that our mental states are composite 
in structure, made up of smaller ‘states conjoined. It 
is quite unintelligible” 1, 144. In another place, he says, 
in the language of Royce, that ‘‘no summing. of parts 
can make a unity of a mass of discreet constituents.” 


Il. 159. ‘It holds good against any talk about 
self-compounding amongst feelings, against any 
‘blending’ or ‘complication’ or ‘mental chemistry’ 


or ‘psychic 

consciousness 
I, 161. 
with 


synthesis’ which supposes a resultant 

from the constituents per se’’, 
‘Locke's pupils seek to do the impossible 
sensations and against them we must once 
again insist that sensations ‘clustered together’ 
cannot build up our more intellectual states 
of mind.” II, 9. Extracts (4) and (6). James’s 
theory is quite the reverse. He says—‘/f evolution 
ts to work smoothly, consciousness in some shape 
must have been present at the very origin of things’, 
(italics are author's). ‘Consciousness, however little, 
is an illegitimate birth in any philosophy that starts 
without it and yet professes to explain all facts by 
continuous evolution’. I. 149. 

Extracts (§ and (8). Here also our author has mis- 
understood James, who says—'‘We often hear the 
opinion expressed that all our sensations at first 
appear to us as subjective or internal and are after- 
wards and by a special act on our part ‘extradited’ 
or ‘projected’ so as to appear located in an outer 
world. ... It seems" to me that there is not a 
vestige of evidence for this view. It hangs together 
with the opinion that our sensations are originally 
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devoid of all spatial content.’ II, 31. According to 
James, each of our sensations originally ‘comes to us 
with objectivity, each sensation has. ‘extensity’ and 
‘yoomy and spatial character’. II], 39. ‘The first 
sensation. which an infant gets is for him the 
universe. And the universe which he later comes 
to know is nothing but an amplification and an 
implication of that first simple germ.’ I], 8. 

| Extract (10) The author speaks of ‘fusion’ of 
concepts with moral elements. We have already 
seen that the ‘fusion’ theory has not been accepted by 
James. Mr. Row says that at the fourth stage 
concepts expand and become larger. But James 
has studiously avoided the use of the word ‘concept’ 
except in unimportant places. (‘I shall avoid the 
use of the word concept altogether’. I, 461). 

. Now if our author's ‘concept’ means the same thing 
as James’s ‘conception’—we must say that concepts 
can never expand or become larger. 
James ‘conceptions are unchangeable’. 1, 464. He 
says ‘No one of them (conceptions) develops into any 
other’. I, 466. ‘Each conception eternally remains what 
it is and never can become another. The mind may 
change its states and its meanings at different times, 
may drop one conception and take up another but the 


dropped: conception can in no intelligible ‘sense be 


said to change into its successor. The paper, a 
moment ago white, | may now see to have been 
scorched black. But my conception ‘white’ does not 
change into my conception ‘black’. . Thus amid the 
flux of opinions and of physical things, the world of 


conceptions or things intended to be thought about, 


stands’ stiff and: immutable, like Plato’s Realm of 
Ideas’: I, 462. ‘The'very conception of flux itself 
is an absolutely changeless meaning in the mind; 
it signifies just one thing, flux, 


be dismissed”. I, 468. What is Intuition? Mr. Row 
says jit is the ‘fusion’ of concepts with certain moral 


elements! Comments here are unnecessary. . 


Manes CHanpra GHOSH. 


Life of Dr. Mahendra Lal. Sircar by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Ghosh, M.D., Corresponding Member of 
the British Homeopathic Soctety, French Homao- 
pathic Medical Society and Hahneman Institute 
of Brasil; Author of ‘Cholera and tts Home. 
‘treatment’, etc., etc: Editor of the Indian Homeo- 
pathic Reporter: Published by Fnanendra Nath 
Bose. The Oriental Publishing Home, 11, Issur 
Thakur Lane, Calcutta. Pp. 199 (with many 
Portraits). =: 
The Life of Dr. Sircar has been written by a worthy 

disciple of his and we have read'the book with great 

interest. ° 
‘Dr. Sircar was born on the second Noy. 1833, 


married in 1855, passed the L. M. S. Examination 


in 1860, appeared at the M. D. Examination. in 1863 
and came out first, declared his faith in Homceopathy 
in 1867, started the Calcutta Journal of Medicine.’in 


1868, established the, Indian Association for the Culti-’ 


vation of Science in 1876.' The title of C.-I. E.-was 
bestowed upon him’ in 1883; The 


Council in 1887 and he was nominated:in ‘all for four 
terms. He was an Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
from 1887 to 1892. Heé was appointed Sheriff of 
Calcutta in 1887. He was: President of the Faculty 


According to 


immovably.—And_ 
with this, the doctrine of the flux of the concept may, 


Government. 
appointed him a Member of the Bengal Legislative. 
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of Arts for four years (1893-97), Member of the 
Syndicate for ten years, a Trustee of the Indian 
Museum as a representative of the Asiatic Society, 
a Life Member of the British Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, Corresponding member of the 
American Institute of Homceopathy and of the British 
Homeeopathic Society and also a Life Member of the 
Astronomical Society of France. 

He was the only Medical man who was honored 
with the bestowal of the Honorary D. L. Degreg 
of the Calcutta University and he obtained this 
degree in 1898. 

His pen was very prolific. He wrote ‘Hahnemann, 
the Father of Scientific Medicine,’ ‘‘Moral influence 
of Physical Science,” ‘Physiological Basis of 
Psychology,” ‘‘Therapeutics of the Plague,’”’ “A 
Sketch of the Treatment of Cholera’? and contributed 
many interesting papers to his Journal. One of his 
papers (‘Malarious Fevers of India’ abridged from a 
paper read at the British Homeopathic Congress, 
London, 1874) has been incorporated in ‘Laurie’s 
Domestic Medicine.’ His opinions have been largely 
quoted by Hughes and other distinguished authorities. 
We give below some of the anecdotes of his life :— 

“Dr, Archer, Professor of Diseases of the Eye, 
Medical College, used to test the knowledge of the 
students of the Fifth Year Class by asking them 
very difficult questions on the anatomy and _physio- 
logy of the eye and on the laws of light. One day 
it so happened that none of the students could 
answer a question that was put to them. Sircar who 
was standing at a distance answered the question 
in a rather bold voice. ‘‘Who is that fellow?’ 
asked Dr. Archer. Hearing that he was a student 
of the Second Year Class, he was greatly astonished. 
Sircar was then literally smothered with innumerable 
difficult and puzzling questions dealing with the eye. 
As his answers were satisfactory and correct, 
Professor Archer was much pleased and asked him 
to attend his clinique every day.- While still a student, 
he delivered a series of lectures on optics at the 
request of the senior students and with the permission 
of the Professors and the Principal. In that year he 
also delivered a lecture at a meeting of the Bethune 
Society on the adaptation of the human eye to 
distance,” | 

“He lost his Gold Medal in Medical Jurisprudence 
for having stated in an answer to a question that the 
tethal dose of Arsenic was much larger than stated 
in books and that men were known who had_ accus- 
tomed themselves to taking it without injury in doses 
of more than a drachm. The Professor considered this 
as a grave mistake !”’ 

‘The. account of Dr. Sircar’s conversion to Homeeo- 
pathy, which we give below.in an abridged form, 
has been quoted by Dr. Ghosh from Dr. Sircar's 
own writings. He writes :— | ; 

“T was a hater and denouncer of Homoeopathy. At 
a‘meeting I contemptuously alluded to Homeopathy. 
This allusion ‘met the eye of the late Babu Rajender. 
the most distinguished lay Hoinceopath. By effecting 
some miraculous cures he succeeded in making converts 
of men like the late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
He tried to convert me but I repelled all his advances.. 
At ‘that time ‘a friend, ill-disposed to Homeopathy, 
handed ‘me’ a copy of Morgan’s philosophy of 
Homeopathy for review.for a periodical of which he 
was one of the editors, This wasa good’ opportunity 


_ before reading it a second time. 


he 


‘for me to smash Homeopathy. 
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The book was the 
first on Homeopathy I condescended to read and I 
thought I could write off a review in notime. But 
what was the impression after a cursory glance at the 
pamphlet? I was convinced I could not review it 
On a second careful 
perusal the cenviction was forced upon me that no 
opinion could and should be passed on a priori 
grounds alone on a system which was alleged to be 
,based upon facts and which boldly challenged an ap- 
‘peal to facts. But how to get at the facts? I had no 
other alternative than to turn to Babu Rajender. He 
was the only practitioner whose cases I could watch, 
and though he was a layman I now did not hesitate to 
sacrifice professional dignity and made up my mind to 
be as it were his clinical clerk in order to arrive at the 
truth, which appeared to me to vitally concern the 
profession and humanity at large. I told him that I 
would agree to observe his cases with him, provided 
he would agree to keep the patients for a time at least 
under strict regimen alone. He’ readily agreed. 
Strange to say and to his dismay,.a few cases did 
recover under regimen alone and without any medi- 
cine. But my triumph was not to continue long, for 
others proved refractory and | had to give my consent 
to administer his medicines to them. A great many 
recovered and the incurables were benefited. This 
fact staggered me; the efficacy was too evident to be 
gainsaid; and | was compelled much against my _ will, 
of course, to make trials of the medicines myself in the 
cases which resisted my own treatment. The result 
to my mortification was something bordering on the 
marvellous if not miraculous. These trials were begun 
in 1865 and in the course of a year the conviction 
became strong that homeopathy was not the humbug 
and the quackery I had thought it was...... The 
rumour spread like wild fire that I had lost my reason 
and that I had yielded to the seductions of Babu 
Rajender... The loss of my practice was sudden and 
complete. For six months I had scarcely a case to 
treat. Notwithstanding the collapse of my practice 
I had not given up all hope. Uncured cases began to 
come to my outdoor dispensary, and their cures began 
tospread the cause. Then the 16th Feburary 1867 has 
been memorable in the history of the medical pro- 
fession in this country.” 

We quote below the following incident, the authen- 


ticity of which is vouched for by no less a personage 


than the eminent Pandit Sivanath Sastri :— 

“Pandit Sastri when a student was for sometime 
brought up inthe house of Babu Mahes Chandra 
Chowdhury of Bhowanipore whose family Physician 
Dr. Sircar was. One day he cameto see Mahes 
Babu’s brother who was ill. Mahes Babu took 
Pandit Sastri who was then ill into the room where 
Dr. Sircar was seeing his brother. He asked 
him to write out a full history of his case and 
send it to him. Dr. Sircar was engaged in 
writing a prescription for Mahes Babu’s brother when 
a relative of Mahes Babu asked Dr. Sircar to tell 
him the name of the medicine he was prescribing. 
This query excited his anger to such an extent that 
he used some strong words to the gentleman. On the 
following morning Pandit Sastri not only sent .the 
report of his case but also a letter criticising the rude 
words of Dr. Sircar and giving vent to the outburst 
of his feelings... The next morning he was surprised to 
learn that Dr. Sircar came and wanted to see the boy 
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named Sivanath Bhattacharya. With great terror 
he presented himself before Dr. Sircar. As soon as 
he appeared before him, Dr. Sircar stood up and 
shook hands with him and told him that he had come 
only to thank him for his letter. He then took him 
into his carriage and told him that necessity compelled 
him to use those unpleasant words to that gentleman, 
for he had no business to disturb him when he was 
attending to his own.” 

We hope Dr. Ghosh will collect fresh materials 
to make the biography fuller and more attractive. 

The book is written from the standpoint of Homeo- 
pathy but is not devoid of materials of general 
interest as the above anecdotes will testify. 

In one chapter the author traces the rise and 
development of Homeeopathy in India and in another 
chapter he describes what Homoeopathy and its 
principles of cure are. In this book the author has 
given some very interesting ‘clinical cases taken from 
Dr. Sircar’s note book. The book, we hope, will be 
appreciated by Homceopaths. . 

In the absence of sufficient materials, we refrain from 
dilating on his views on social and religious questions, 
Suffice it to say that his ideas were very liberal and 
that he was a thorough-going theist. Some of his 
utterances were very strong and gave offence to the 
orthodox community. The fact is that a genius of 
his type could have no sympathy for those who made 
much of the ‘Transcendental Nonsenses’ because they 
were of our forefathers. ©.MaHES CHanpRA GHOSH. 


Suggestions for Religious Education and other Re- 
forms in Hindu Society with selections from the 
opinions of leading European and Indtan_ thinkers 
by Rai Bahadur Lala Batjnath, B.A., Fellow of 
the Allahabad University and Retired Fudge, United 
Provinces. Published at the Office of the Vatshya 
Hitkari, Meerat. Pp. 77. Price eight annas, 


The author framed a number of questions on social, 
educational and religious reform and sent them to 
most leading men and journals in this country and 
some friends in England who took special interest in 
Indian matters. The views set forth in this pamphlet 
are mainly based on the replies he received from them. 
As regards the factors of reform, the author says, 
“The head of the religious order or the sadhu com- 
mands an amount of power which any prince or 
potentate might will envy’’ “‘But it is almost hopeless 
to expect them to work as religious or social reformers”’ 


(ii) Amongst the intelligent class the Brahmans are 


losing ground day by day but the ordinary Hindu 
still reveres them. ‘If therefore we wish to make 
any impression upon the people, we must utilize 
the Brahman as teacher. Teachers of any other class 
or caste may be listened to with respect but they will 
be seldom followed. That is the privilege of the 
sadhu and the Brahman in India and taking things 
as they are we cannot dispense with either.’ _ 

(iii) The third factor of reform is religious societies. 
But they have not, with a few exceptions, done much. 
The only course now left open is to create a new 
society working upon the lines of the ‘Servants of 
India Society of Poona,’ which, the author thinks, 
“would be the best for the purpose.” 

The directions which reform should take are the 
following :— . . 

(i) ‘Move regular performance of daily duties with 
fuller realization of their import’,—'The majority of 
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Hindu lads or youths know less of their own than that 

-of other religions. They are thus worse than many a 
Mahomedan or Christian lad who receive at home 
some training in the principles of his own religion. 
The Hindu boy has scarcely any example of a religious 
life placed before him in the home to follow and is 
ignorant of the best traditions of his race. We should, 
therefore, have a system of religious education in early 
life.’ “Every Hindu should make it a practice to rise 
at about 5 A.M., answer calls of nature, wash, bathe 
and immediately set about performing his Sandhya. 
The practice of a short prayer on rising from sleep or 
repetition of a hymn to God _ is highly conducive to 
spiritual peace.’’ 

(it) Food Reform—‘our ordinary diet of dal, bread, 
vegetables, ghi, milk, etc-is pronounced by the best 
doctors to be all that is required. Only it must be 
better prepared, with less of sugar, spices, acids and 
chillies in order to admit of more proper assimilation’’ 
‘A Hindu’s cooking now occupies a large portion 
of his time and thought. The system should, therefore, 
be.so modified as to suit changing circumstances (1) by 
allowing all members of a family, a sub-caste and a 
caste to dine together and (2) by relaxing the present 
restrictions about eating food cooked with or without 
water (katcha and pucca) soas to insure health and 
comfort both at home and abroad.” 

(it) Improvement in Sanskrit Education.. 

(iv) Religious Education—India is a nation con- 
sisting of different creeds and I think it is high time 
for the leaders of the communities to join together 
and to introduce the system of common prayer. I 
do not mean the people should cease to practice 
observances prescribed by their respective religions, 
but there is no reason why all deists should not at 
certain periods gather together and pray together to 
the common Almighty Father. I should wish certain 
schools might well introduce a system of common 
prayer, say once or twice a week, for all the students 
whatever their caste or creed. Let me not be un- 
derstood to be advocating the principles of any 
particular Samaj, for there might be many tenets in 
the present Samajes to which people of a different 
religion would not be able to subscribe. Almost all 
important religions of India recognise one Supreme 
God and ‘prayers should be offered to Him in common 
by students and people of different religions during 
some days of the week or the month as the case 
may be.” 


(vy) Reform th marriage institutions.—‘‘The system ~ 


of early marriage is condemned throughout but the 
only remedy suggested is education of public opinion.” 
“Our marriage system is badly in need of reform. 
It ts, crushing all enterprises from the nation, ruining 
the health of our men and women, causing premature 
decline and death. No religious or social reform is 
possible without the restoration of the manhood of 
the nation and all classes of people should see that 
for boys at least 18 and girls 13 is the marriageable 
age.’ . . 

ei) Reform in charities.—'‘Most of the religious 
institutions (maths, temples, akkaras, dharmasalas, 
etc.) are everywhere mismanaged, the money is ill- 
spent, corruption is widespread and out of those who 
beg, a very large proportion do so because begging 
is more prohtable than working.’’ To remedy these 
evils we must have “associations for reform in public 
and religious charities in all parts of the country.” 
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(vit) Re-admission of converts and those who 
return from England.— ‘Our prejudice against those 
who have travelled in foreign countries has succeeded 
in depriving us of the services of those who would 
have otherwise been our best supporters’’ ‘‘Ortho- 
dox Hinduism should now move and by devising some 
easy and cheap form of Prayaschitta, like a bath in 
in the Ganges at Hardwar or in some other sacred 
places, re-admit those who have gone to other faiths.” 

According to Lala Batjnath “the decrease in the 
number of our population ts due to our declining 
vitality as a race, and our defective social and religious 
institutions. The result of our enquiry in this respect 
shows that the Mahomedans and the Christians possess 
a much greater degree of vitality and thus live longer 
than the Hindus everywhere. Adoption of foreign artic- 
les of food and drink, rapid increase in the family without 
means of subsistence, sedentary habits of a large 
number of our people, early and improper marri- 
age, worries of family life—all contribute to our low vital- 
ity. The Hindu matures early and dies early. No value 
is attached to life, in fact the body is considered only 
asa dungeon for the soul, from which the sooner it gets 
out, the better.’”’ The result of all this cannot but be 
disastrous. 

“The position of our women has greatly to do with 
our present condition. Regarding the education of 
girls and women, the opinion of those consulted is 
that though the old prejudice against their education 
is fast disappearing, there is still much difference of 
opinion as to how they should be educated. Were 
it not for the pardah, the Baroda system of imparting 
instruction in public school to all girls, married and 
unmarried, through well-behaved female as well as 
male teachers, may be held up for general adoption. 
But the habits of the people and their prejudices in 
the matter of pardah cannot be ignored and we shall 
have gradually to create a number of good female 
teachers and employ them in the female schools in the 
country’’. 

This pamphlet is-a very useful publication and 
should be widely circulated. It should be read by 
every one who takes an interest in the welfare of the 
Hindu society. 

MaHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus, edited by Major B. D. 
Basu, f. M.S. (vetived), Vol ITT, Part ]—Chhandog- 


ya Upantshad with the commentary of Srt Madhva-- 


charya, first Adhyaya translaled by Babu Srisa 
Chandra Vasu. Published by the Panini Office, 
Bhubaneswarit Asrama, Bahadurganja, Allahabad. 
Pp. iv+88. Annual subscription :—Inland Rs. 12. 
Foreign £1, Single copy Re. 1-8. 


‘The Chhandogya Brahmana of the Sama Veda 
contains ten chapters, of which the first two chapters 
are reckoned to be the Brahmana proper and the rest 
constitute the Chhandogya Upanishad. 

Mr. Vasu has given in this part (i) the text of the 
ist chapter of the Upanishad, (ii) the meaning of all 
the words of the text (iii) the translation of the text 
and (iv) the translation of Madhva’s commentary 
with copious notes. In the introduction he has given 
also an analysis of the first chapter. 
chapter forms a part of an Upanishad, yet it has the 
character more of a Brahmana than of an Upanishad, 


Though this “° 


5 


8) 


] 


i. 
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But the commentators, one and all, have, by forced 


“~ interpretations, tried to shew that it treats of the 


Brahmavidya and Madhva is not an exception to the 
rule. 2 
According to Madhva I, 1 is a very important 


_ passage, of which a literal translation is :— 


wt 


hae 


AY 


‘The earth is the essence of all these things’; water 
is the essence of the earth; plants, the essence of 
water; man, the essence of plants; speech, the 
essence of man; Azk, the essence of speech; Sazza, 
the essence of Rik; and Udgitha, the essence of Sama. 
That Udgitha is the best essence of essences,—the 
Supreme, deserving of the highest place (i.e. the most 
adorable) and is the eighth (in the order of the aforesaid 
essences, earth, water, &c.). : 

Madhva’s interpretation as given by Mr. Vasu is:— 
‘Higher than all beings is the presiding deity of the 
earth, higher than Earth-Devata is Varuna, higher than 
Varnua is Soma, higher than Soma is Saraswati, higher 
than Saraswati is the goddess called Rik, higher than 
Rik is the chief Prana, higher than Prana is Narayana 
himself. That Udgitha is higher than all the highest, 
higher than even Rama (Lakshmi) and is the eighth.” 

In the commentary on the above, Madhva explains 
the cardinal points of his theology. He says :— 

“Those who know the gradation of the devatas, 
and who understand the supremacy of Vishnu, are 
known as Kkantinah (‘monolaters’'—if I be allowed 
to coin a word) and masters of the knowledge of the 


divine heirarchy. Let those be alone called— 
‘Ekantins’ who know God to be one and the 
highest. Since in the above gradation by stating that 


“this is higher than that’? the Lord Hari stands at 
the end (anta) of the series and since He is one (eka), 
therefore the Ekantins are said to be those who 
know the Lord to be verily one alone and as standing 
at the end of the above series of gradations. Those 
who know thus the gradation of the Devas and whose 
sole refuge is always the Lord Ekanta—the one Lord 
of the Heirarchy—enter into the Supreme God 
Narayana the painless. Let the Bhagavatas, 
thus. knowing Hari as the highest and coming at 
the end, worship Hari always and worship also 
Laksmi and others in their due order. The word 
‘Ekantin’ means ‘'the worshipper of one to the 
exclusion of others.”’ There are many Ekantins 
who would not worship even Lakshmi. But Madhva 
here says that they may worship minor deities also, 
but they should always bear in mind that the Lord is 
one and infinitely higher than these deities. Let 
them not offer any sacrifice to any Devata with the 
idea that they (z.e. the Devatas) are independent of 
of the Lord: or that they deserve any independent 
worship. ‘The highest devotion (Bhakti) to Vishnu 
is verily a specific cause for the attainment of release. 
So devotion to his devotees, like Lakshmi and the 
rest in due order, after Vishnu, is also a cause of 
moksha, ‘The third cause of moksha is vatragya 
(dispassion) also. There is no other means of attain- 
ing moksha.” 

In another place he describes the Lord in the 
following manner :— 

‘Phe Lord is verily one and identical, in all times 
and in all objects; he has no limiting adjuncts and his 
glory never increases or decreases with the objects 
in which he may be. Still owing to the differences 
in his activities, he gets different names and forms 
though he himself is not different and is one in his 
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full lordliness everywhere. He on account’ of his . 
infinite power, produces different results in different 
bodies, without himself undergoing any change. The 
Lord is verily devoid of limiting adjuncts, because he 
is All-power; therefore he produces always the 
effects of particular forces, though himself remains 
unmodified and uncontaminated by pleasure and pain.” 

This part also has been ably edited and translated. 
The series is very well got up and is strongly recom- 
mended to the patronage of our countrymen. 


MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus edited by Major 
B.D. Basu, I. M.S. (vetived), Vol it—Part 1. Yajna- 
valkya's Smritt with the commentary of Vijnanes- 
vara called the Mitaksara and the gloss of Balam- 
bhatta translated by Babu Srisa Chandra Vasu and 
published by the Panini Office. Bhubaneswari 
Asrama, Bahadurganja, Allahabad. Pp. vi + 104401 
+21. Annual Subscription :—Inland Rs, 12+ Foreign 
£1. Single copy Re. 1-8. 


The part under review contains (1) the Text of the - 
Smriti (11) the Translation of the Text (ii) the text of 
the Mitakshara (iv) the translation of the Mitakshara 
(v) the gloss of Ballambhatta in English. 

Next to Manu’s Smriti, that of Yajnavalkya is the 
most important. Of all the commentaries on this book, 
that written by Vijnanesvar is the most authoritative. 
The full name of this commentary is Riju-Mitakshara 
(the easy and concise) but it is known as ‘Mitakshara.’ 
According to Dr. Buhler, Vijnanesvar, the author of 
this commentary, flourished in the eleventh century. 

The gloss is generally believed to have been written 
by a lady but her authorship has lately been disputed. ° 
It is asserted by some that the real author of the gloss 
was the husband of this lady. 

The Institutes of Yajnavalkya has over a thousand 
verses, which have been divided into three chapters 
and also into thirteen sections. This part contains 
two sections and 50 verses. 

In the first section—Yajnavalkya says that the 
Vedas, the Vedangas, the Puranas, the Nyaya, 
the Mimansas, and the Dharmasastras should all be 
studied, and that we should regulate our life by the 
precepts of the Sruti, the Smriti, the life of good men, 
our own standard (of what is pleasant) and right 
resolve. We have many duties to perform but 
“this alone ts the highest duty that one should see the 
self by Yoga.” 

The Sacraments of the Hindus are ten in number, 
but the number is twelve according to Manu and. 
other authorities, who consider ‘Kesaxta’ (the shaving 
of the hair) and ‘Samavartana’ (The ‘return home’ 
of a Brahma-charin) to be separate ceremonies (wide 
Manu II, 65 and III, 4). In the second: chapter, 
Yajnavalkya mentions eight Sacraments (or nine if 
we take into account the ‘kesanta’ ceremony—wide 
verse 36). These Eight Ceremonies are elaborately 
described in the gloss. Mr. Vasu gives on pp. 32—40, 
a detailed account of the ‘Shashti’ Puja, which will be 
interesting to many of the readers. The book contains 
also the famous laws of adoption as laid down by 
Baudhayana. Srisa Babu has given the full Sanskrit 
Text of these laws, the meaning of all the words of the 
text and an English translation of the same. 

He has given also extracts from the Grihya Sutras 
relating to two ceremonies, viz. :—~‘Pamsavan’ (the 
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ceremony to secure the birth of a male child) and the 
‘Stmantonnayana’ (the parting of the hair of the 
pregnant wife). 

The book has been ably edited and translated and 
very neatly got up and it should command a large 
circulation. 

MauvES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


BENGALI, 


Soham Gita.—By So’ham Swamt. To be had of the 
author, Hermitage, P.O. Bhowali, Dist. Nainital 
or of Babu Surya Kanta Banerjt, B. L., Tantibazar, 
Dacca. Price Rs 2. 


We have read this book with delight. It is an ex- 
position of adyaitavad or unqualified monism. The 
So’ham Swami is no other than the well-known tiger- 
tamer Professor Shyamakanta Banerji, who earned con- 
siderable renown by his extraordinary physical strength. 
The name of Prot. Shyamakanta once passed for every- 
thing that meant prowess and bravery and we retain 


faint recollections of the heroic feats he performed : 


before our wondering boyish eyes some 14. or 15 years 
back. It may bea little interesting and not out of 
place to mention here that when Prof. Shyamakanta 
visited our small city of Krishnagar as far back as 
the number of years stated above, we, a group of fidget- 
ty young boys, crowded round his majestic figure 
and badgered him with an array of questions about 
his uncommon physical strength in the frank manner 
peculiar to childhood, and the renowned Professor got 
so pleased with us that when we grew eager to feel 
his muscles, his bold countenance beamed with plea- 
sant smiles and he cheerfully assented to our fond pro- 
posal. Hence it is that we experience intense 
gratification in welcoming a_ book which has proceeded 
from the hand that once manfully gripped the tiger’s 
neck ahd which chronicles the thoughts of an earnest 
sannyast, 

It is a well-known fact that a man’s mental disposition 
determines his religion. Religion is, in one sense, 
nothing but a person’s view of the world as a whole. 
To men of bright and sincere optimism the world is 
the home of bliss and this optimism never leaves them 
though bonds and afflictions abound. Such men view 
the world asa place of joy and training and the span 
of their lives is full of patient endurance, sweet disciple- 
ship, radiant cheerfulness. It is such men who are 
bold enough to grapple face to face with the ills of life 
and who by their heroic front are able to lift their 
fainting brethren into courage and initiation. The 
religion of such men is bright and fresh as the dew 
which shines by the hues of the morning sun and 
there is nothing dark or gloomy about it. There is 
another class of men who are very earnest and who 
seek religion with all the intense fervour of their nature 
but who fear the world, who dread the appearances of 
life and who safeguard their religion by standing aloof 
from the world and who, far from human society, 
complacently gaze upon their hoarded religious merit 
as the miser does upon his hoarded treasure. Such men 
though occupying the giddy heights of devotion and 
asceticism do not participate in the strife of the world 
and look upon it with an indifferent eye. 

Professor Shymakanta Banerji though possessed 
of everything that makes life pleasant and savoury 
was all of a sudden smitten with vairagya (detachment) 
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and heroically turned his back upon the world. Gold’ 


and silver lost their attractions, the laurels faded away, 
the tender gaze of wife, children, brother and sister 
bore no message—the renowned athlete turned a 
lonely anchorite. While reading the So’ham Gita 
one question rose in our mind without cessation. 
Deeply edifying as the pages of the book proved to 
us, the question, ‘‘what caught the man away from 
the world?’ distressed us considerably and we found 
no relief until we came upon a few stanzas in the 


chapter on Sannyasi. We cannot say that we werd 


able to read these stanzas without deep emotion and 
we firmly believe with the Swamiji that vairagya is 
the highest treasure of life, ‘the one thing needful’ 
which every person, man or woman, should ardently 
wish to acquire. The Swamiji is at his highest when 
he says 


BACAZ BCS zt gst atA 
CA Bacal WAY az! 
raqaicrset aa foa geal 

SiS fal BAA tl 


Nothing is truer than the noble sentiment embodied 
in the above lines and we strongly believe that those 
who think that happiness can be found in the felicities 
of human relationship alone, that isto say, in tender 
brotherly or sisterly affection or in friendly sympathy 
or in parental care, are hugely disappointed. A man’s 
happiness cannot be built on the world’s riches but it is 
by a total renunciation of all lust and greed that 
happiness can be secured. 


aa aaa ysla a wee: aafasaT | 

Those who do not look upon the world as a place of 
combat and training are sure to be victimised by an 
incurable grief when the cares of life thicken around 
them. Joy is for.the strong alone and the agonies 
of an imbecile will cannot be escaped. | 

ATTA AeA ea: 

Be that as it may, the world is bitter to us as we do 
not know how to use it and we are quite at one with 
the Swamijt when he enlarges upon the powers of 
vatragya. 

But it must be confessed that a man with true 
vatragya or, as the Christians say, with tctal resigna- 
tion to the will of God, is of greater service to the world 
than one who dotes upon its possessions with a 
clinging attachment. Nevertheless, we are persuaded 
that one with a healthy tone of mind cannot forsake 
the world for ever. There are times which urgently 
necessitate the total withdrawal of a person from 
worldly pursuits but such times are only preparatory 
stages. Buddha, Christ, Mahomet and others had 
an end in view when they withdrew from the world 
and as soon as that end was obtained they burst upon 
the world like a sweeping hurricane. But to leave the 
world once for all indicates morbidness of the mind. 
That the Swamiji is not free from such distemper of 
spirit is evident when he proceeds to question the 
sincerity of human affection in the following lines— 


Bice arelTa ofa AetTA 
asl cota AAAS | 
fax atatite wilstira Sta 


acale aifacw YS 1 


» 
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cj wats aa atta atts 
BSatCy AN SCA | 
We SSRE sq Taal 
| CART COLT SCF I 
We cannot bring ourselves to agree with the 
Swamiji, as we know that a vast amount of self-denial 


in parent, brother, friend, sister and wife forms the 
main stay of human society. We regret that the 


<Swamiji does not care to look at the brighter side of 


the picture ; for instances of self-denial when no_per- 
sonal gain is possible or when love is not requited are 
not rare in the world. 

We shall refrain from saying anything, about 
adyaitabad, but we think that if the world is 
a delusion and nothing else it is still desirable 
that one should be in the world; for to be in 
the world is to be really strong, is to be actually 
a man of character and that is in itself a proof that 
the world is a stern reality since it tends to make 
men real and not visionary as recluses generally are. 
It is nothing short of heroism of the very highest order 
tobe in the world and to combat its degenerative 
tendencies. Our strongest conviction is that he who 
shakes off the dust of his feet against the world and 
betakes himself to the cozy cave so that beyond the 
reach of cares he may pass his days in silent meditation 
is far from the ideal life. 


seq aa: ufauir as fearqurea | 
aat ya xa 4 aal a a faerai<an: 


Nay, the world is the only place for the development 
of the highest in us and the noblest specimens of 
humanity—-Buddha, Janaka, Christ, Mahomet--were 
in close touch with it. In short, what we intend to 
say is that right religion restores man to right relations 
with his fellow-beings and that the religion © which 
induces apathy to the world has some creeping disease 
at its core which sickens the hearts of its votaries. 

One word more before we conclude. It is a pity 
that in our country dryness of heart which sunders 
one from the tender connexions of life is erroneously 
regarded as mokshapadam or the highest state of 
disillusionment. We are sincerely grieved to see the 


Swamiji say— 
RAY ATA OS STAT 


faa commttatata | 
CHEATS SBlMT 44 
ate oe fey ata 1 


We do not think mokshapadam connotes an emotion- 
less heart ; for even Buddha did not forget his duties 
by his wife and Christ remembered his mother Mary 
m the agonies of a most painful death. The last 
earthly wish that Jesus breathed when bleeding to 
death on the cross was about his niother. Indeed, 
it is ‘the milk of human tenderness’ which forms the 
chief nourishment of life and if the heart is sucked 
dry of it, the world is not worth living in. Hence 
it was that St. Paul who spent himself in the service 
of his Master and who ‘of the Jews received forty 
stripes save one’, who was thrice beaten with rods, 
once stoned and who was in diverse perils and ‘in 
hunger, thirst and nakedness’ broke out, ‘If I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
‘ove, 1 am become sounding brass, or a clanging 
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cymbal’ and who accorded love its due honour by 
saying ‘Love is the fulfilment of the law.’ No man 
with impunity can disregard love; for it is like kicking 
against the goad. 

We once more give our hearty reception to So’ham 
Gita; for this book sets forth in a most conspicuous 
manner that the crown of life is for them alone who 
are in possession of an indomitable strength of purpose 
and it also raises its voice against some of the 
existing social and religious evils of our land. Ex- 
clusively, however, under the sway of the idea that 
life means an unbending tenacity of determination as 
the author is, he has looked askance at such systems 
of religion as indulge in the exercise of gentler 
emotions, but we believe that the human mind cannot 
ceaselessly maintain the rigid tension of will and in 
seasons of relaxation it plaintively breaks forth, 


asta vaaq’ aPasre: ufaqee | 

ae aa efaw qe aa at utes freq 1 
or, 

a a ae far aqTarT aah 

am aaqa wan faforafrartts 1 


In conclusion, we express our pious wish to see 
So’ham Swami once more in the midst of his own 
kith and kin, who, we doubt not, miss him sore and we 
trust the country will extend him a most cordial 
welcome. 


Cuunt Lat Muxkergy. 


© Uropuv. 


Swami Vivekanand—by M. Nawab Rat Benarsi ; to 
be had of ‘The Bande Mataram Book Agency’, 
Lahore. Pages 16. Price As. 2. 


This pamphlet has been written with the purpose 
of diffusing dharmic ideas among our people. The 
importance of such work cannot be exaggerated. 
During the present times the spread of such literature 
is of the greatest value to rouse the people to their sense 
of duty and religion. 

The book is written in good idiomatic Urdu, the 
language is clear and terse. The biographical sketch is 
short but instructive. It is interspersed with valuable 
passages. 

Short biographies of this description are sure to 
inspire the readers with noble and lofty ideals and so 
they should be given as wide a circulation as possible. 

The defects of get-up detract from the value of the 
book. We hope they will be removed in subsequent 
editions. 


xX. J 


(1) ‘National education’ (2)‘How the nations live’ 
(3) ‘Different articles by L. Har Dial’. Published by 
the Bande Mataram Book Agency, Lahore. 


These three pamphlets contain the various articles 
L. Har Dayal contributed to the vernacular press of 
the Panjab Jast year. 

L. Har Dayal is one of the brightest gems of the 
land of five rivers. Though still very young, he has 
established a name for, original thinking. He is a 
deep scholar of history and has thoroughly studied 
the perplexing problems of modern India. His writings 
are characterised by ingenuity, boldness and virility. 
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These writings of a young and ardent nationalist 
are well worth perusal. They are a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the New School. 


‘The Bande Mataram Book Agency has laid the 
public under a debt of gratitude by making this 
collection and the public should give every encourage- 


ment to them. 
t 


xX. 


(1) ‘Khayalatt Gokhale.”  A_ collection of Mr. 
Gokhale’s speeches and writings translated by L. 
Lalchand Falak, with a short sketch of Mr. 
Gokhale’s life by the translator. Price Re. 1-8. 
Pages 268, 

(2) ‘Khayalati Ghosh.’ 

(3) ‘Khayalati Sayajt. 
Gaekwad of Baroda’s speeches. 

(4) ‘Khayalatt Dadabhat.’ Mr. D, Naovojt’s speeches. 

(5) ‘Hindustan Ki Kahani Keiy Hardie Ki Zabani.’ 
A collection of the articles of Mr. K. Hardie con- 
tributed by him to the English Press from Indta. 

To be had of the Bande Mataram Book Agency, 
Lahore. 


Dr. R. B. Ghosh’s speeches. 
Maharaja Sir Sayazi Rao 


It is really gratifying to find that attempts dre 
being made to disseminate knowledge about political, 
economic and historical subjects among the Urdu- 
knowing people. L. Lalchand Falak has undertaken 
this useful work. He has made translations of the 
speeches and writings of the eminent men above- 
noticed, and issued them in pamphlet form. 


The matter contained in these booklets has already 
spread widely among our English-knowing country- 
men and hence it need not be commented upon in 
this place. 


As for the translations, we hope that they may be 
welcomed by those who cannot read the original 
works, although we must say that the translation leaves 
much to be desired. L. Lalchand has been editing 
some of the Urdu weeklies of Lahore and readers of 
Urdu had a right to expect better language and style 
from him than they will find in these translations. 


The translator has sacrificed language by following 
the order of English sentences too closely. Yet it can- 
not be said that the translations are always correct, for 
one meets with several instances in which the sense of 
the original has been misinterpreted. 


We hope L. Lalchand will try to remove these 
defects if a second edition is called for, and to improve 


_ the printing and general get-up of his books. 


xX. 
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‘Daulat Paida Karne ka Dhang’ (method of produc-° 
ing wealth).’ Translated by L. Lalchand Falak. 
‘Ganjina-t~Daulat-o-tijarat (The treasury of 
wealth and commerce ).’ Same as above. 


Both these books are translations of some American 
publications, dealing with similar topics and expressing 
similar ideas. The object of both is to point out what 
qualities are necessary for success in business. 

The books may be useful for those who wish to enter 
a business-life. << 
‘Larbtat-t-Atfal’, by L. Lalchand. of 

It is a book on the method of bringing up children. 
The author lays stress on the fact that childhood is 
the most impressionable period of a man’s life, and 
hence the parents should so behave towards their 
children that they may turn out virtuous God-fearing 
men. 
National Songs and Poems. 

(1) By M. Tilak Chand Mahrum 

(2) By M. Durga Sahai Sarur 

(3) By M. Gulam Kadir Farrukh. 

There is not much of permanent’ value in these 
poems. Most of them remind us of our degradation 
and poverty and have a mournful melancholy ‘tone. 
Some pieces like the ‘Indian Boy’s Song’ by M. T. C. 
Mahrum, ‘Karzar-i-Hasti’ by M. B. S. Sarur and 
the ‘National Song’ by M.G. K. Farrukh are above 
the ordinary. Dee 


‘Kaumt Zindgv’ by Dr. Shetk Mohammad [gbal, M. A. 
Publishers—The Bande Mataram Book Agency, 
Lahore. Pages 16. Price 2 As. 


Itisa reprint from the monthly Urdu Magazine 
‘Makhzan.’ Dr. M. Iqbal is well-known as an Urdu 
poet-and a valuable contributor to the Urdu Press. 
His national song ‘Hindostan Hamara’ (Our India) 
is extremely popular in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. | t 

The article under review thoroughly maintains the 
reputation..of the learned Doctor, as an accomplished 
writer. If is a thoughtful appeal to Indians generally 
and’ Mohammadans in particular for industrial 
development and social reform. In it he conclusively _ 
proves that those nations who do not adapt themselves 
to the changing environments invariably die out, while 
those who progress with time flourish and prosper. 
He points out that India is far behind other nations 
in its industries and that it clings to social customs and 
manners which woefully check its advance forwards. 

For these evils his remedies are education, reform 
and industry. 

We recommend ‘the article to the careful perusal 
of our countrymen, specially of the Mohammedan 
persuasion. 





Relative and Absolute Peace. 
There are two kinds of peace, relative 
and absolute. 


“Nothirig is more common than for people to con- 
found the inward peace and satisfaction which follows 
the subduityg of the obvious faults of our animality 


with what I may call absolute inward peace and 
satisfaction,—the peace and satisfaction which are 
reached as we draw near to complete spiritual per- 
fection, and not merely to moral perfection, or rather 
to relative moral perfection. No people in the world 
have done more and struggled more to attain this 
relative moral perfection than our English race has, 


a) 
3 


NOTES 


For no people in the world has the command to resast 
the devil, to overcome the wicked one, in the nearest 
and most obvious sense of those words, had such a 
pressing force and reality. And we have had our re- 
ward, not only in the great worldly prosperity which 
our obedience to this command has brought us, but 
also, and far more, in great inward peace and satis- 
faction.’ Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, 
p. 16 (popular edition). 


+ Indian sages have always sought com- 
plete spiritual perfection and the peace that 
it brings. 


The rights of an Englishman and 
of others. 


Englishinen seem to think that the rights 
which they enjoy, need not be enjoyed by 
others. 


* % Weare soon silenced when a man pleads the 
prime right to do as he likes, * * * *. In the first 
place, it never was any part of our creed that the 
great right and blessedness of an Irishman, or, indeed, 
of anybody on earth except an Englishman, is to do 
as he likes; aud we can have no scruple at all about 
abridging, if necessary, a non-Englishman’s _asser- 
tion. of personal liberty. The British Constitution, 
its checks, and its prime virtues, are for Englishmen. 
We may extend them to others out of love and 
kindness; but we find no real divine law written on 


our hearts constraining us so to extend them. And_ 


then the difference between an Irish fenian and an 
English rough is so immense, and the case, in_ dealing 
with the fenian, so much more clear! He ts so 
evidently desperate and dangerous, a man of a 
conquered race, a papist, with centuries of ill-usage 
to infame him against us, with an alien religion 
established in his country by us at his expense, with 
no admiration of our institutions, no love of our 
virtues, no talents for our business, no turn for our 
comfort. Show him our symbolical Truss Manufactory 
on the finest site in Europe, and tell him that British 


industrialism and individualism can bring a man to’ 


that; and he remains cold! Evidently, if we deal 
tenderly with a sentimentalist like this, it is out of 
pure philanthropy”. (Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, 


pp. 40-41). 

That is why the liberty-loving Englishman 
sees nothing wrong in deporting Indians 
and Egyptians without trial and charge. 


Vegetarianism and national stength. 


The question has been often asked 
whether any vegetarian nation has been 
ever a conquering nation also. Dr. F. S. 
Penny has won a prize in the British Health 
Review for answering the questron— 

“Are cereal eating nations ever first-class 
Powers ?” 

He writes that the latest modern example 
is the Japanese whose staple diet consists 
of rice, vegetables, and a little fish some- 
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times. Soin ancient times were the Persians 
under Cyrus. 

The Romans in their prime were practi- 
cally vegetarian, their staple ration being 
corn. It is recorded that,severe disease 
broke out in the Roman Army before Lily- 
baeum in the first Punic war owing to 
their being forced to feed on meat by the 
wreckage of their cornships. Compare 
also the complaint of Caesar’s legions in 
Gaul of mutton being substituted for their 
corn ration, 

The staple food of the ancient Greeks is 
said to have been maize, vegetables and 
oil. 

The Mahomedans under Omar and later, 


. fed chiefly on dates, milk, and cereals. 


The Turks who overran Eastern Europe 
appear to have been chiefly cereal eaters. 


Inland Navigation in the West and in 
India. 


While every country in the West is 
spending vast sums on the improvement of 
inland navigation, India is going backwards 
year after year. What the British Govern-. 
ment has done in this connection will 
appear from what a high-placed British 
officer has said on the subject. 

General J. F. Fischer, R. E., wrote in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July, tg05 :—- 


“According to Judtan Hngtneering of February 
25, 1905, every country in Europe is expending large 
sums to secure cheap means of transport by the im- 
provement of waterways. Even in Russia, where the 
climate is naturally most unfavourable, waterways are ° 
being established and improved at very great cost. 
The same kind of thing Is proceeding in Canada, and 
for the United States no figures are given, because the 
‘enormous sums spent yearly by the Government in 
improving rivers and making canals are too well known 
for it to be necessary to more than mention the fact.’ 
The results generally are. that in all these countries 
there is a steady growth in export, showing very clearly 
that by our neglect in this matter our exports are not 
increasing in anything like the same proportion. 

it #8 a 

“Disastrous as our economic policy has been at 
home in reference to this subject of cheap transport 
for goods traffic, itis a mere bagatelle in comparison 
with the ruin, misery and desolation it has caused in 
India. That country has been run into debt amount- 
ing to about £300,000,000, chiefly on account of the 
railways, and has now to pay England £09,000,000, a 
year as interest on this debt. It is admitted on all 
hands the railways do not pay in India ; an expert has 
reported tothe Government that the freight charges 
are over 80 per cent, too high for the industrial con- 
dition of the country ; they have established-no new 
industries in the country, and have not ndded:a-far- 

¢ 
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thing to the value of real estate, and the bazar rates Higher Technological Institute of Tokio. 


for lending money have been more than doubled since : 
pe : gl ea's and pursued a course of 
their introduction, and in order to Carry out this policy P » Cee iS heernng 


this country has been deprived of a good water-supply for three years. While in school he made 
on which its very existence is entirely dependent. In a special study of porcelain and enamell- 
the face of such facts as these, the people in England ing and we hope he will be a valuable 


are told the benefits the railways have conferred on addition to those who are. alread workin 
India are simply incalculable.” Mg & 


“@ * In India we are levying exorbitant tolls on «68 India in the same line. He graduated 
canals in order to divert the traffic on to the railways, In July 909 and has since visited most of 
ruining the cultivation of the land thereby, adding the porcelain centres of Japan, and served” _ 
most seriously to the burdens of an overtaxed country, ax an apprentice, though for a short time, 


and neglecting all the magnificent rivers of India: ; Bs eas . . 
which are so abundantly supplied with Water, and,’ jf 7" One of the porcelain factories which is 


improved, could be made navigable for thousands of conducted on modern, up-to-date, scientific 
miles inland. lines. Heisa bright young man of twenty 
_ “The great rivers of India, the Indus, the Ganges, four and belongs to the District of Daceat 
and the Brahmapootra, not only receive abundance of = 

water by the usual tropical rains of both monsoons, 
but they possess an inexhaustible source of supply of 
water from the snowy range of the Himalayas, the 
most stupendous mountain range in the whole 
world.* * * * 

‘Probably £2,500 a mile would make the Brahma- 
pootra the finest water-way and inland harbour in the 
world. 

“In Northern and Central India there are many 
large rivers, such as the Mahanadi, the Nerbudda, the 
Tapti, which all have the same characteristics, They 
receive their waters during the prevalence of the 
usual tropical monsoon seasons, and their floods are 
dependent entirely on the intensity of the rainfall, 
having no natural lakes into which these rains can be 
received and distributed gradually ; and their basins 
being generally steep and the ground very hard, the 
run-off is very rapid.* * Each river-basin requires 
to be more carefully examined, and its maximum 
rainfall registered, so that works can be projected to 
utilize the abundant rainfall to the greatest advantage 





for the whole community ; otherwise the lands can Nonilal Dutt. Dinesh C., Majumdar. 
never be profitably cultivated or famines prevented. rey ‘ 
“As regards the great rivers of Southern India, the Mr. Noni Lal Dutt came to Japan in 


Godavery, the Kistna, and the Cauvery, it is needless April 1906. He studied the preliminaries 
to write much more about them. These rivers carry of Sugar Refining in some of. the factories 


off the drainage of the Western Ghauts, where the if lokia. = : . 
es Ik1iO, an 
rainfall is well known to be most abundant, * *, [ft ‘ d finally had an Opportunity 


is either mere prejudice or sheer ignorance which js of studying the modern scientific methods 
constantly proclaiming that, because these rivers are in The All-Japan Sugar ltefhning, Coy., 
not supplied from snowy ranges, therefore nothing Limited, which is supposed to be the biggest 
can be done with them, at the same time that we and best of its kind in the Far East. Let us 


actually neglect altogether such rivers as have abun- : : 
dant supplies of water from the snowy ranges of the hope, he will do something to lessen the 


Himalayas. How little attention is paid to this all- imports of Java and other foreign Sugars to 
important subject of inland navigation in India is India, which we regret to notice has 
quite apparent from the fact that the Irrigation increased of late. He had the distinction 


Commission do not even refer to the matter at all . : 
P . x 
in their report, and ignore the value and importance of holding a berth under the Imperial 


of the means of cheap transport in connection with Japanese Government in the shape of a 
successful land cultivation altogether !’” [The Benefits professorship in the School of Foreign 


of Inlad Navigation }. Languages in Tokio, and it is not too much 
Site Home-coming students. to’say that he acquitted himself creditably. 


; He has some knowledge of the business 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Majumdar was sent world in Tokio, having been connected 

to Japan by the Scientific and Industrial with Japanese business men for about a 

Association of Calcutta in April, 1906. In year. He has seen twenty-four fummers and 
the following September he joined The hails from the District of Hoogly. 


a 


NOTES 


Mr. R. R. Ghosh of Bhawal, Dacca, was 
sent by the Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Scientific and Industrial Edu- 
cation of Indians. Heenteredthe Agricul- 
tural College of the Imperial University of 
Komaba, Tokyo, for studying Sericulture. 
In connection with his studies here he has 


several times been highly spoken of by 
r {S. Sasaki, Professor of “Sericulture of the 
He spared no pains to 


above University. 


ittterorMin. R. R. GHosH 


“ with ne College uniform and medal of the Seri- 
cultural Association of Japan. 


visit ‘the important rearing places, fila- 
tures and silk dyeing factories as suggested 
by his professor. Moreover he has contri- 
buted several articles on Sericulture to the 
Magazine of the Sericultural Association of 
apar and also to the Students’ Magazine 
the Agricultural College here. After 
graduating from the said College, he is 
coming back home shortly. His sense of 
pee , sincerity and honesty pleased every 
ody he came in contact with. 






X. 


_— ee etait tte 
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L Theosophy and Hinduism. 


The Theosophical Society in India has 
passed through three phases. In Madame 
Blavatsky’s time, it was known as a_ Bud- 
dhist movement, for both the founders were 
Buddhists by conversion. But both were 
uncompromising enemies of Christianity 
and professed regard for Hinduism, and 
made the Theosophical Society popular, 
The second period commenced with Mrs, 
Besant’s coming to India. She came with 
a well-known reputation behind her as_ that 
of an anti-Christian and a Free-thinker, 
one who had suffered much from the hands 
of bigoted Christians. The simple Hindus 
welcomed her as their champion against 
their Christian assailants. Their enthusiasm 
reached a burning point when they learned 
that she had assumed Hinduism, and under 
the guidance of a well-known mystic of the 
United Provinces of Agra and QOudh 
was initiated into Hindu modes of worship. 
This lasted for some years. It was this 
phase of the Theosophical Society that saw 
the establishment of the Hindu College 
in Benares. Money poured in whenever 
she appealed to Hindus for it. But that 
phase has also passed. The ‘Theosophical 
Society has now come under the influence 
of one who at one time was a Christian 
clergyman in holy orders, and is now a 
Buddhist. But he has not forgotten his old 
love; and many think that he isa Christian 
missionary in disguise. Since Mrs. Besant 
came under his influence and return- 
ed the symbol of her once Ishta Deva to 
her Hlindu teacher, she has become sudden- 
ly popular with the Christian community ; 
and in her recent tour in England her 
lectures were fully reported in a_ widely 
circulated Christian paper called the Christz- 
an Commonwealth. No wonder that she is 
taken in England as a free-lance Christian 
missionary and her Hindu College as an 
institution to teach pure Christianity. Nor 
has she done anything to disabuse the 
British public of this notion. On the contra- 
ry she has been lecturing there on the 
coming of Christ. This new Theosophical 
revelation vouchsafed to the gentleman 
already referred to, is that the Christ will 
take birth soon, within the life-time of 
many of us, and that the Theosophical 
Society is meant to clear the way for him, 
so that the public may not discard him, as 
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he was discarded when he last appeared. 
If a Moslem preaches the near approach of 
the Mehdi we call him a fanatic, but when 
Mrs. Besant preaches the coming of Christ 
there are Hindus who call themselves 
orthodox, who swallow the stuff with 
avidity. No wonder if the Hindu College is 
looked upon with suspicion by all Hindus who 
are not under the glamour of this divinely 
gifted orator. We are sincere admirers of 
Mrs. Besant, but if she goes on preaching 
the coming of Christ to Hindus, as she has 
done in England, and in some places in 
India also, the days of the Theosophical 
Society in. India are numbered, especially 
among the Hindus. As regards the Hindu 
College, Benares, it is high time to place it 
under some truly orthodox Hindu. We 
have nothing to say against the present 
Principal. He is very popular with the 
boys and is an honorary worker. We are 
all grateful to him, and to devoted workers 
like him, but a Hindu College is better 
under a born Hindu who is also orthodox. 


A Hinpu F., T. S. 
Prince Hirobumi Ito. 


Born Sept. 2, 1841; DIED 26TH Ocr., 1909. 


Today the world is well aware of the tra- 
gedy that happened lately at Harbin, in Man- 
churia, which robbed the island empire of 
Japan of its most farmous Sstatesman-patriot 
and nation-builder. Away from his own coun- 
try and family, the veteran statesman fell a 
victim tothe shot of a Korean, over whose 
country he had ruled but a short time ago. 
Surrounded by Russian soldiers who present- 
ed arms, while the military band was play- 
ing a lively tune, death came to him swift 
and sudden, where it was most unlikely to 
come. Such is destiny ! 


Countless soldiers fell on the fields of 
battle in the Russo-Japanese war in Man- 
churia, but who cared to know of them ? 
But the death of this one man has convulsed 
the whole world and cast a gloom on the 
land of his birth. Why ? Because his life 
was more-valuable than those of hundreds 
of soldiers ; he had been a pillar of the 
Japanese Empire. What Bismarck was to 
the German peoples, Ito was to the 
Japanese. The story of his life is a story 
of firm determination, unswerving loyalty 
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(Count Okuma and) Prince Ito. 


to the cause he represented, and brilliant: 
achievements. ‘ 

Born in a lowly and obscure family, he, 
like Napoleon, rose to the highest position 
of the state by his own exertions. He was 
in the true sense of the word a self-made + 
man. His public life was unimpeachable. . 
He had been always straightforward and 
just in his dealings with others. But, sad 
to say, his private life was not up to the 
mark. But, as the familiar Sanscrit proverb 
goes, even sages err. 

While young, impelled by his adventurous 
spirit, he left the shores of Japan with tw 
Japanese notables, disguised as a_ sailor boy 
and went to England ( 1863 ). He coulu 
not however stay away long, as he had to 
come back home hurriedly on learning _ 
about the proposed bombardment of Shimo= 
noseki by the squadron of the Allied Powers. 
On his return he found himself in a dith | 
and intricate position. The f 
threatened to destroy the c 


=) 
| 
























»stinately opened fire on 
| Fthat passed through the 
imonoseki. Owing to their ig- 
eC roshumen were unyielding and 
e However, Kido, the then 
cet PP Choshu clan, had the good 
ne to engage the services of Ito, who 
; equal to the task. 
in the year 1868, on the restoration of 
e Imperial Regime, he was of great service 
) the state as a councillor and as an inter- 
preter to the boy Emperor when he just 
net the foreign representatives. After this 
lis promotion was very rapid, he being in 
he good graces of the Emperor since then. 
f course his great intelligence and aptitude 
or work had most to do with his wonderful 
rogress. 
The first important post he filled was the 
vernorship of a province. In the latter 
rt of 1869, he filled the post of Junior 
ice Minister of Finance and also Junior 
Vice Minister of. public works. In the 
ollowing year he was dispatched | by his 
Jovernment to the United States of 
America, to investigate the banking system 
revalent in that country. His visit result- 
in the issuing of Banking Regulations, 
two years later in 1872. He was made 
Senior Vice Minister of Public Works 










lenipotentiaries under the late Prince 
ura, who was sent as special envoy 
"pen negotiations with the Powers for 
Vv Vision.of the old unwholesome treaties. 
th@emous proclamation announ- 
Hlishment of the representative 
vernment, ten years after that 
s issued. In the following year, 
fate Prince left for Europe and America 
investigate the methods of working of 
the constitutions and _ parliaments of 
lifferent western countries, being ordered to 
lo so by his government. In 1883, he was 
wresent at the coronation of the Czar 
\Klexander II], as a representative of Japan. 
n 1885, he was despatched to China, and 
oncluded an agreement with her about 
prea the country which has been con- 

with hima i in life and death, On the 











' iad been created a count 
evious | re r, was installed in the 
e fille etour r times. 

> pos and was made 


NOTES 


1871 and was appointed one of the Junior» 


In a short 
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President of the newly created’ Privy 
Council, and in the infant days of his 


country’s Parliament he filled the post of 
President of the House of Peers. During 
his second premiership armed hostilities 
commenced with China. The world at 
large is aware of the results of that war. 
After the conclusion of peace with China 
the late Prince was intensely active in the 
political field, and we find him forming a 
“model party.”’ He won his Marquisate 
in 1895 and afterwards was present at the 
Diamond Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria 
with Prince Arisugawa. During the late 
war he was twice despatched to Korea, 
uttimately becoming the Resident-General 
of that country in the latter part of 1905, 
which post he occupied till-a short time 
before his volent and unnatural death. 


He was created a Prince two years ago 
and was an honorary LL.D. of the Yale 
University. How far he was successful in 
the administration of Korea, is hard to 
judge, considering that outward and surface 
improvements do not always lead to the 
material improvement ofa people. In the 
civilized world, the name of the Prince was 
known more widely than any other Japanese 


living or dead, and today he is more 
revered by his fellow-countrymen than 
ever. s | 

The tragic end of his strenuous life 


extending over a period of nearly seven 
decades, every minute of which was engaged 
in furthering the cause of his country, has 
naturally drawn him closer to the hearts 
of his people. To them he is no_ longer 
only a great statesman and patriot but a 
martyr and a hero who lived and died for 
his country. 


SuRESH CHANDRA BANERII. 


Placed between her. two powerful 
neighbours, Russia and Japan, Korea could 
not possibly have remained independent. 
Had Korea been conquered by Russia, that 
would have been a great menace to the 
safety of the Mikado’s empire. So Japan 
had tuo annex her in self-defence. But 
having undertaken the government of that 
country, she was under no necessity to 
rule her with a rod ofiron and merely for 
exploitation, as she did. Japan’s oppression 
of Korea has cost Prince Ito his life. 


‘Hastings, should 
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| Paleboooke on Warren Hastings. 


Those Anglo-Indians of the present gener- 
ation who are doing theirest to white 
wash the deeds or misdeeds of Warren 
read what Colebrooke, 
the orientalist, who as a scholar possessed 
the reputation of being scrupulously con- 
scientious in all his statements, wrote ina 
rivate letter to his father on the 28th 
July, 1788. 

“It was Mr. Hastings who filled the country with 
collectors and* judges who adopted one pursuit—a 
fortune. These harpies were no sooner let loose upon 
the country, than they plundered the inhabitants with 
or without pretences. * * Justice was dealt out to the 
highest bidders by the judges, and thieves paid a 
regular revenue to rob with impunity.”’ 


Regarding the administration of Warren 
Hastings, he wrote :—- 


“Nor did his crooked politics and shameless breach 
of faith affect any but the princes and great men; 
the deposition of Zemindars, the plundering of 
begums, the extermination of the Rohillas may be 
forgotten, but the cruelties acted in Goruckpore will 
for ever be quoted to the dishonor of the British 
name.” 7 


Then he wrote :— 


_ “The system upon which the British dominions 
have been governed_in the East, has affected the 
happiness of the people. To regulate nations: as an 
article of trade, for the profit which is to be derived, 
seems ‘a solecism in politics; not to mention mono- 
polies of salt and opium, or the®principles upon which 
the Company’s investment has been provided, I may 
confine myself to the stretching the land-rents to the 
utmost sum they can produce. A proprietor of an 
estate under the Mogul government, seldom paid 
half of the produce of his estate, and in small properties 
much less; he was further allowed to take credit for 
a certain sum by way of pension, or held rent-tree 
lands in lieu thereof. Under the Company, a land- 
holder is allowed ten per cent. of the net produce as 


his share.”’ 
No wonder Colebrooke was 
exclaim :— 


“The tieatment of the people has been such as_ will 
make them remember the yoke as the heaviest that 
ever conquerors put upon the necks of conquered 


nations.’’ 


made to 


The Indian Deportees. 


The latest news of what is being done 
for our deportees by the friends of personal 
liberty in England is contained in the 
following Reuter’s telegram :— 

| London, 25th November. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Asquith, replying 
to a string of questions regarding the continued deten- 
tion of deported Indians, referred to his answer given 
on June 17th. He added that Lord Morley and the 
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Indian Government were fully alive ‘o all the.ciret 
stances and arguments and had the te 
special consideration with a view ‘> their 


-. ae 


earliest moment the general situa’ ion adi 


and in the following paracraph- 
latest number of India to hand: 
Notice has been given by Sir }icnry Cotten of 
intention, when the House of Commons reassem 
on November 23, to move for « rciurn showing 
names of the persons in India wo are now deta) 
under the provisions of Bengal R» olation I1f of } 
and kindred regulations; their caste, race, or nat 
ality ; the grounds for their detention ; the place 
nature of their detention ; and the date from w 
their detention commenced. We) ierstand that 
India Office are raising no objection to the gra 
the return; and, indeed, that they have impr 
upon Sir Henry’s demand by inserting the col 
which shall specify the ‘‘grounds"” ‘or detention, \ 
does this portend, we wonder ? 
Blood is thicker than 
therefore to be expected that we Indi 
should exert ourselves to et justice d 
to our brethren, the deportecs. But no. 
have. taken the thing lying down, 
lying down. There have been exactly ' 
four meetings to protest against the dep 
ations,—not even nine, one a piece for e 
deportee. We must say, our conduct 
this connection has been shameful in 
extreme. Evidently “rejoicing” so fills 
hearts on account of the beatifie visior 
the celestial Reform Scheme ‘hat we have 
time to think of minor matters. 
personal liberty is the primary and prince 
right of every human’ being. We do 
care a straw for any oth~ fancied or 
right so long as persona! ay 
secure. Englishmen attac:. . 
importance to that right — 
but they have deprived us a, 
of that right. But we mus. * 
that they won it after a strenuous stry, 
extending over centuries and at g 
sacrifice. And we are so ease-loving 
lily-livered, so servile, and so accuste 
to the ‘deprivation of the right whith 
free men value most hi-ho 
not even meet together and expres 
resentment at and condemnation of 
ations without trial and charge 
again our conduct has been — 
shameful in the extreme. — 
If the cause of Swadeshi for wht 
directly or indirectly our brot 
been deported, had receiver 
because of these deportations, 


water. And} 




































not go to prove the existence of such an 
impetus. Nevertheless we do not despair. 
‘We are expecting a better state of things. 


The Transvaal Indians. 


What a contrast meets our gaze when 
we turn our eyes from the home-keeping 
Indian to Indians abroad! In the Transvaal 
the future Indian nation is being hammered 
into shape by common affliction. Here in 
India, we Hindus and Mussalmans and 
_ Christians and Parsis are fighting like dogs 
| for the dry and fleshless bones of the Reform 
Scheme, there in the Transvaal all Indian 
races and creeds are working shoulder to 
i shoulder for the honour of the Indian name 
and the establishment of the equality of 
the Asiatic and European races in the eye 
; of the law. And what a glorious fight it 
is, requiring as it does, heroism of a far 
: ~ higher type than is necessary in the battle- 
| field. 
We print below a summary of the British 
mM! Indian case in the Transvaal as presented by 
the Indian Deputation to England, July, 1909. 
~ The British Indians in the Transvaal have been 
suffering for the past two years and six months untold 
suffering in order to secure 

Repeal of a Transvaal law called the Asiatic Regis- 
tration Act (2 of 1907°, which its authors claim to be a 
measure merely for effecting the identification of the 
British Indians entitled to remain in the Colony, but 
“Which is regarded by the British Indians themselves 
as most objectionable, because tn reality 


(1) The Act wounds their religious susceptibilities 
| and degrades th,m in many ways ; and 


_ (2) Ree? per with another law ‘of a later date 
* * (called t) ‘gration Act), it constitutes an im- 
so v , ae 


i asen' 


’ iw estak 


-':90 the immigration of Indians, however 
ton the score of their race and colour, 
~ system of G- ., Vef can easily be granted by repeal- 
» afate, wa, __-ation Act and slightly amending the 
b othe’ g-agiation Act, without in any way endangering the 
., -etfonial policy of preventing an influx of British Indians. 
The practical effect of such repeal and amendment 
would be the removal of the racial insult, and would 
at the most involve the entry of the féw Indian new- 
ers necessary for the spiritual and intellectual needs 
ut the resident community. 
The Indians gt present actually residing in the 
Transvaal number about 5,000. 
The population of Indians domiciled in the Transvaal 
is about 13,000. 
The difference means that nearly 8,o00 Indians 
amecen driven away, for the time being, from the 
Nal, being too weak to undergo the physical 
sof gaul life. 
.§00 British Indians have passed through the 
gaols, all but 150 having been imprisoned 
labour. Sentences have ranged from four 
x months’ hard labour. Hundreds of 
, ns have been ruined in the struggle. 


NOTES ( 


Several families have been supported from pre 
subscriptions, the wage earners being in the Trans 
gaols. Indians both young and uld have suffered 
are still suffering imprisonment. Many leaders 
at present in the gaols, including the Mohamme 
Chairman of the British Indian Association ar 
Parsee gentleman who is renowned for his philantht 
throughout South Africa. Fathers and sons ] 
been in gaol at the same time. About sixty Ind 
have been deported to India, where they were lar 
penniless and friendless. 

A band of noble Europeans in the Transvaal, h 
ed by Mr. Wm. Hosken, M. L. A. of the Trans: 
have formed themselves into a committee for secu 
justice. 

Hindoos and Mohammedans, Parsees and Sikhs 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. The struggle to-di 
being continued to maintain the honour of the t 
hundred millions of their fellow-countrymen, an 
absolutely selfless. The sufferers have no pers 
interest to serve, 


The Indians contend that General Smuts, the C€ 
nial Secretary of the Transvaal, is under promis 
repeal the Asiatic Registration Act of t907. If 
Act had been repealed, the question of educ 
Indtans would have been automatically adjusted, 
cause, without it, the Immigration Law, above refe 
to, Would not have prevented the entry of hi 
educated Indians. General Smuts contends 
whilst he discussed the question of repeal of the 
with Mr. Gandhi, he’ does not rememb.r ha 
made a definite promise. Mr. Gandhi has r 
an affidavit swearing that such a promise was r 
and has produced documentary evidence in sur 
of his contention. General Smuts holds that the In 
demands are in effect satisfied, in that he wish 
treat the Registration Act as a dead letter an 
prepared to admit educated Indians on sufferance 
on temporary permits, which may be extended 
time to time, Indians hold that thej are und 
solemn obligation to secure the repeal of thé Act at 
mentioned, and that if it is a dead letter, it cat, t 
no use to the Government. They further contend 
the admission of educated Indians on sufferani 
useless because the struggle is not so ‘much to s¢ 
the admissiow of a few individuals as to con: 
national Fonour. ft ts the wunecessavy legal 
disabtlity which mares the situation so degrac 
and affords an abiding source of irritation to 
whole Indian nation, his legislation is the 
of its kind in the history of the colonies. No ¢ 
self-governing colony possesses legislation contai 
the racial taint, described by Lord Morley as the 
sinister.” rs 

British Indians do not desire an_ indiscriminate 
flux of their countrymen into the [ransvaal. 
submit that by a judicious administration of 
Immigration Act, all but a few—say six highly edi 
ed Indians per year—may be prevented from entt 
the Colony. The Cape, Australia and other Col: 
have solved the question of Asiatic immigration 1 
out resort to racial legislation. 


It will be seen from the above that ou 
a present actual Indian population in 
‘Transvaal of 5,000,more than half have pa: 
through the Transval jails, all but 150 hay 
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been imprisoned with hardlabor. So more 
than 50 percent. (perhaps all the males) have 
shown that they deserve to be free citizens. 
Even if we take into account the whole domi- 
ciled community numbering 13,000, we find 
that 20 per cent. (not excluding women) have 
been Passive Resisters. How we could wish 
that even x percent. or £ per mille of our 
male population had by their uncompromis- 
ing stand for’ national honour and free 
citizenship -given indubitable proofs of their 
right to be free men. 

The sufferings of our sisters and brethren 
in South Africa stir us much less and excite 
much less active admiration than they ought 

Apparently we do not understand the 
significance of the fight there. Our sisters 
and brethren there are already ’%e [ndian 
HetOn; one in mind, one in endeavour. We 

> wisunited, scatcered hither and thither 
pe He Bates nf official frowns and official 


foyours alike Meanly moved - . most of 
us ite Dy selfsh ambitions anc love of 
seltix: case, -how can we appreciate the 
Darietisn: and Leroic self-sacrifice of these 


- atl Indians, of whom a large number 
ar a.diterate hawkers and pedlers and small 
wroders? Verily .:.e most cultured among 
8° are unworthy to, unloose the latchets 
of their shoes, or -vipe the dust off their 
bare feet. e 

We gt.- 2 cordial greeting to our dearly 
beloved brrher &.S. L. Polak, and hope 
that his presence will lead us to give our 
iste and brethren across the seas the 
moral and mateiial support which they are 
entitled to obtain ! om us. 


Universal Memiedcaa education. 


{in seasOn and out of season we must seek 
io in:press upon tite minds of our literate 
countrymen and countrywomen the duty 
which they o ow. «© their illiterate sisters and 
oretbien. We rvs: educate them: otherwise 


there is no siivetion for either ourselves 
or than. We sl. -ald not rest content with 
rrere’y tiicistng the British (Government 
vavue i cvity in this matter. We are 


glad to see that the Native States are one 
by one declaring themselves in favour of 
universal and free elementary education. 
The latest to join the ranks of the educators 
is the State of Travancore. Two years 
hence there will be in that State universal 
free primary education for both boys and 
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girls. In Bengal we find that. a kne ~wiled_ 

of reading and writing and simple wccouuts, 
can be imparted to 100 pupils at cost of 
only Rs 10 to Rs 15 per mensem. > there 


zt 


‘Ave 


“Nol in every town and big village in our 


country many men who are individually, 


or at any rate conjointly able ta spend 
this paltry amount? Come, the, let 35 
join the band of the educators. ‘rere is 


no holier work and no holier name. 


+The Leader’? 


We cordially welcome the appea ce of 
The. Leader, the United Provinces daily 
paper. The editorial charge of that organ 
of public opinion is in competent, vigilant,’ 
and diligent hands. We only hoj-2 its 
hor "yess arrangements and management will 
be equally satisfactory, so that it iay in 
no time be placed on a permanen: and 
stable footing. The United Proviness con- | 
tain more towns and more populou: towns 
than any other equal area in Indi... This 
ought to make it comparatively crsy for 
the conductors to arrange for larse cash 
sales in the moffussil towns. Hundreds of 
copies ought to be sent out to reliable 
country agents, 1f only by way of advertise- 


iment. 


We expect that The Leader will sive a 
great rousing to public life in the United 
Provinces, and will to a great extent. if not 
entirely; replace the Pioneer on Indiar read- 
ing tables in those provinces. is a 
great misfortune for Indians to read only 
or chiefly Anglo-Indian newspapers. 


The Leader ‘Styles itself “an organ of 
Indian opinion”. We hope it will justify 
this appellation in increasing measure, day — 
by day, and kindly sometimes remember at’ 
leisure that Bengal really forms part cf !ndig,.- 


on 


Vf 


The Reform Scheme. ! 


By the Indian Councils Act of bis yea- 
and the Regulations issued in connec / .n with 
it, educated non-Islamic Indians Fave beer, 
completely outwitted and non-plus '!» thg 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. As edu ti 
as graduates, as members of the |: 
fesssions, as payers of taxes, they ai 
If accidentally they be landholders 
standing or members of District 4 
Municipalities, they obtain some re } 
Politically they are the ablest, me) 











ident and most influential men in the country, 
"land therefore bureaucratic interests required 
° that they should be kept at arm's length 
from the enlarged councils as far as 
practicable. 
Mussalman graduates of at least Io 
years’ standing have been given the vote. 
But the generality of educated Mussalmans 
® not having obtained that right, and 
‘many of their co-religionists of undoubtedly 
lower education having got it, there 1s 
discontent in the ranks of the educated 
Muhammadans. 
In fact, the British rulers of India dislike 
nothing so much as the educated Indian, 
be he Hindu or Mussalman, Christian or 
Parsi, Sikh or Jain. And were it not for 
the exigencies of the Divide-and-Re'- 
policy, and the rejuvenescence of Turkey, 
-and to some eatent of Persia also, as 
sslamic powers, and the presence of 
. fghanistan, too, in close vicinity to India 
las a self-ruling country, the educated 
\|Mussalmans, too, would not have got the 
slight recognition that they have received. 
But it does not much matter who gets 
_the vote or who does not. For though in the 
new councils there are to be more members 
and more discussion than before, and though, 
as new features, there are to be supple- 
mentary questions following interpellations 
and also. resolutions, the non-official 
majorities being shams (as they are not 
wholly elective and will comprise European 
members, too), the officials will be quite as 
powerful as before. And of this we do not 
in the least complain. He is a fool who 
asks or expects his opponent to be 
,enerous or unselfish. A> privileged class 
aliens has never parted with an iota of 
* ver unless obliged to do so. And 
“kat proof is there of our strength to 
el the rulers of India to conciliate us? 


- 


-her will they be justified in self-defence 


to seek to :ake us weaker still. 


It may 1i,deed be said, what does it matter | 


though sone Indian members of council be 
nominate’ ifthey be patriotic, they will side 


with sed members and make the po- 
sie storious, And if they are not pat- 
rae vault is it? Certainly yours and 
suffert: . : ; 
Senn » of the Government. A plausi- 
, Transva: no doubt. But are there not in 
| with hare -antries plenty of men who seek 
i days to  srests rather than the interests 


i British if 
i 


NOTES 
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of the country at large? England isa free ( 
country.’ But what are the Lords doing 
there now? Are they not going against the 
interests of the nation? So however free or 
patriotic a nation may be you can never 
obtain a partly elected now-official party 
of oppositionists quite as powerful and 
effective as if they were all elected men. 

It has been said that the Regulations 
infringe the terms of the Queen’s Proclama-_ 
tion and the King-Emperor’s Message as 
regards religious neutrality and rmpartiality. 
But when were these terms observed in 
the spirit or to the letter? In the matter of 
public appointments, particularly. in the 
military line, and as regards admission to 


_ volunteer, corps, and in the administration 


of criminw” justice, there, has always been 
discrimination against j.dians. The only 
new departure is that a new favoured class 
has now veen created. 

It has “ijeen further said that the Regula- 
tions are guilty of favouritism. But this 
sort of criticism shows that we Indians are 
too simple-minded to be politicians and 
statesmen. When did the British rulers of 
India set their hearts upon unifying all 
Indian races and creeds,—upon building up 
an Indian nation? It ts no easy task to 
govern a foreign people. Whatever weapon 
comes handy must be used. Favouritism 
will be resorted to so lo gvax_that is the 
safest method ;—only the :avourit@ af today 
must make room for the favouriteaf to- 
morrow, asis the case with the wyive as 
much-married fellows. A ; 

Many have wondered why Mussalmank 
alone must everywhere have the preference},' 
here because they are in a minority, there, 
because they are “politically important’: 
and therefore unable to take care of them-| 
selves, and why Hindus even when ina} 
minority do not require any protection. ' 
Well, the blunt truth is the Mussalman zs a ~ 
free citizen in some countries of the world, 
but will you point outin what country a 
Hindu is a born citizen? If you do not 
recognise the citizenship of the Mussalman 
in India, he may if so inclined, migrate to 
Persia‘ or Turkey. A helotis a helot and 
a citizen is a citizen; that is the long and 
short of it. : 

Of course, the Regulations might have 
been made less deliberately insulting, There 
is no offence necessarily meant in giving 


re 
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Mussalmans separate reyresentation. If the 
sane Classes of men of the same standing 
as regards wealth o .education had been 
siven the vote or the right to stand as 


candidates, irrespective of creed, no one 
would have thought that there was 
iny intention to insult or humiliate non- 


Vioslems. But we should remember that 
we have been the sharpest critics of the 
British rulers of India. Why do we forget 
that every dog has his turn? If we apply 
the blister, we should be prepared to receivé 
pin~pricks. 

“But why not make the best of it ” Of 
course, if it be worth while. People do not 
forsake the Kolar gold-fields and flock to the 
sandy river-beds where gold may be found 


in infinitesimal quantities. Men who are 
or may be otherwise usefully: occupied, 
should not plunge the country into 


darty or personal strife for an empty honor. 
But those whose time hangs heavy on their 
aands, or who require some handle to their 
names to acquire importance, may try the 
game of canvassing for votes, if they can do 
30 without feeling any loss of self-respect. For 
we do not say that the enlarged conncils 
are absolutely unmitigated shams. 


Our frontispiece. 


The subject of our frontispiece is a story 
related in Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asza. 
Devadattu, Buddha’s cousin, shot down a 
bird. Suddha in deep compassion tsok it 
ws and tried to save its life. Devadatta 
“kimed it as his own. But Buddha replied 
shat the bird was his by the superior right 
bf pity and mercy. This’ was in the days 
of his early youth when he was simply 
Prince Gautama and had not yet become 
the Buddha. 


_ Mr. Tagore’s Omar Khayyam Picture. 
Mr. Tagore’s Omar Khayyam picture 


reproduced on page 584, illustrates the fol- <. 


lowing quatrain from Fitzgerald’s transla- 
ition of the Rubazyat of Omar Khayyam :— 


Dreaming when Dawn's eft Hand was in the Sky, 
I heard a voice within the Tavern S o 

“Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 

Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.”’ 
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The Lords and Commors. 


What interest have Indians in th . contest 
between the Lords and Common ? 4s we 
suffer from the encroachments of a q riv ‘reed 
class upon our rights, we should rejo:ce in 
the overthrow of privilege in any country 
in the world. As regards this -); 
cular case, should the Commons ‘nA a:y 
future year agree to Zive us any rich +s, 
the Lords may stand in the way: Gat Ae 
they be taught a lesson now, thes may he 
more amenable to reason ever afterw aLGS. 


my 


Exportation of food stuffs.. 


Prince Peter Kropotkin writes :— 


“Tf Russian wheat, Itahan or Indian rice, and 
Spanish or Hungarian wines abound in the markets 
of Western Europe, it is not that the countrics “which 
export them have a superabundance, or thet such a 
produce grows there of itself, like the dandelion in che 
meadows. In Russia, for instance, the peazaat works 
sixteen hours a day, and half starves from thrce to «ix 
months every year, in order to export the srain yvith 
which he pays the land-lord and the State. Today the 
Police appears inthe Russian village as soon as (‘1 
harvest is gathered in, and sells the peasant’ 
and last cow for arrears of taxes and rent cue to the 
landlord, unless the victim immolates hinself cf hi. 
own accord by selling the grain to the exporters. 
Usually, rather than ‘part with his live stock at a 
disadvantage, he keeps only a nine month’. 
of grain and sells the rest. Then in order ‘» 
life until the next harvest, he mixes birch’ sirk 
tares with his flour for three months, if it he 
good year, and for six if it has been b «i, 


and 


while 


in London they are eating biscuits made of !: 
wheat. : 

“But as soon as the Revolution § cor’- ‘ne 
Russian peasant will keep bread enough ic, him- 
self and his children; the Italian and Huneacian 
peasants will do the same; and the Hind», ‘et us 


hope, will profit by these good examples; « the 
farmers of America will hardly be able to cover 2 
the deficit in grain which Europe will experience. su 
it will not do to count on their contributions uf wheat, 
and maize satisfying all the wants. 


“Since all our middle-class civilization is based on the 
exploitation of inferior races and countries ‘vith Jes: 
advanced industrial systems, the Revolution wil’ 
confer a boon at the very outset, by menacing that 


‘civilization,’ and allowing the so-called inferiur races 
to free themselves.” (The Conquest 9° Read. 
PP- 97-99). | 
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